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PREFACE. 


Tue preliminary genealogy, and the first two chapters of 
this volume, are taken from the fragment of a biography left by 
the late John Quincy Adams. That portion of it extending 
nearly to the end of the first chapter, appears to have been 
written by him during the summer of 1829, just after the close 
of his official term as President of the United States, and before 
he was recalled into public life. Of the remainder, which was 
added in brief snatches of leisure during the summer recesses 
of “Congress, the greater part was composed in 1832; but the 
last pages bear the date of 1839, from which time the project 
seems to have been abandoned. No part of it was ever revised 
for publication. As a consequence some blanks were left in the 
manuscript, principally for dates or extracts from books and 
papers, which have been filled, and a few trivial errors occurred, 
which have been corrected by the Editor, for the most part 
without notice. The fragment, in all other respects adhering 
closely to the original copy, extends to page 89 of this volume. 
It furnishes a succinct account of the circumstances attending 
the youth and education of John Adams, and carries the nar- 
rative down to the time of the so-called Boston Massacre, in 
March, 1770, when he had reached his thirty-fifth year. In 
other words, it covers the period of his life as a private citizen, 
and stops exactly.at the moment when the career which made 
him an object of public attention begins. This fact will readily 
suggest the reason why the work was terminated just at this 
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point. It could not be further prosecuted without the applica- 
tion of a much greater share of time, and more extended 
investigations than the writer was in a condition to bestow, 
consistently with a faithful performance of the duties of a 
representative of Massachusetts in Congress, to which he had 
been summoned to devote his latest years. That most brilliant 
portion of his life it is impossible for any descendant of his to 
regret, even though it was pursued at the sacrifice of this noble 
undertaking, and the devolution of it to far less competent 
hands. 

For in justice to the continuator it ought to be kept in mind, 
that even before this fragment was definitively laid aside, he 
had reason to know that he was looked to as the successor to 
the duty; and in that view, that all the manuscripts, books, and 
papers relating to it were to be committed to his care. From 
this it may be understood, that the enterprise was not altogether 
of his seeking. Whatever might have been his doubts of his 
own abilities to execute it, little room was left him to indulge 
them. Neither was it in his disposition to shrink from it, simply 
because of its difficulty. Of the peculiar obstacles in the way 
of a faithful and at the same time an acceptable performance 
of it, he was from the outset thoroughly sensible. Under 
other circumstances he might have regarded his attempting it 
as presumptuous. But in his case there was no alternative. 
To say that he has acquitted himself of his obligation to his 
own satisfaction is more than he can pretend. All that he will 
venture to claim for himself is an earnest desire to be right, 
and an endeavor by no trifling amount of industry to become 
so. That he may in many instances have fallen short of his 
aim will not surprise him. Infallibility in such a department 
of investigation is altogether out of the question. The writer 
has detected too many mistakes in his own work, and observed 
too many in the productions of others, to seek to cherish a 
spirit of dogmatism. Hence if it should turn out that he has 
fallen into any essential error, or been guilty of material 
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injustice, he trusts that he may be acquitted of evil intention 
in the beginning, or inclination to persevere in it against evi- 
dence. Should any such be shown to him, he stands ready to 
acknowledge it with candor and to correct it with cheerfulness. 

Much as the failure to complete the original narrative is to be 
regretted on other accounts, there is at least one particular in 
which the interposed delay has not been without a compensat- 
ing advantage to the subject of this biography. During the 
interval that has elapsed, much new material has found its way 
to the light, and many old documents have been rendered 
accessible, which have greatly facilitated the elucidation of 
important facts in the narrative. The effect has been to rectify 
many impressions of the events of the last century and of 
their causes, which prevailed early and have been carefully 
handed down to us. This is particularly true in regard to the 
_motives of action, which governed the policy of the great na- 
tions of Europe during the Revolution, as well as to those which 
controlled the course of Mr. Adams’s own administration after- 
wards. On these points, embracing as they do a great part 
of the disputed questions of his times, it is not to be presumed 
that all readers will at once concur in the views presented in 
this work, or be entirely satisfied with the judgments that are 
pronounced on some of the actors. It is enough to say in their 
behalf, that they have not been prepared without a careful exam- 
ination of the evidence upon which they rest, an earnest desire 
to avoid every unnecessary word of offence, and a conviction of 
the necessity of submitting them, in justice to the individual 
whose history is given. Yet it is not to be doubted that much 
material yet remains undisclosed which will still further con- 
tribute to a correct understanding of the action of these times. 
If the production of it will in any way subserve the great end 
of establishing historical truth, it is to be hoped that no pains 
may be spared to bring it to the light of day. 

So much has been said of late upon the duties of editors in 
publishing the papers committed to their care, that a few words 
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may be necessary to explain the principles upon which this 
work has been conducted. In all cases the best copy obtain- 
able has been closely adhered to, saving only the correction 
of obvious errors of haste, or inadvertence, or negligence. 
Yet as a considerable number of the letters have been taken, 
not from the originals, of which it is not known even that they 
are yet extant, but from the copy-book containing the rough 
drafts, it is by no means improbable that in case of a possibility 
of collation with the real letters, many discrepancies not to 
say interpolations and even erasures will be discovered. Should 
such instances be brought to light, it is proper that this explana- 
tion should stand on record, to guard against charges of altera- 
tion which already have been preferred against other editors, on 
grounds not altogether dissimilar. Against such variations it 
would have been impossible to provide without materially 
curtailing the valuable materials for the work. For all others, 
the Editor has acted on his own responsibility, and for reasons 
which appear to him satisfactory. 

No person will be apt to imagine that in an undertaking so 
extensive as this, it is possible for the closest observer to escape 
without making many mistakes. Some of these belong to the 
typographical department, and can be easily corrected. Others 
and more material ones to the editor or the author. <A few 
have occurred by trusting to statements made at second hand. 
More by taking for granted what appeared on good authority 
to be facts. And still others by the extreme difficulty of 
getting at the exact truth, especially in minute matters. It 
has not been deemed necessary in all cases to give notice of the 
corrections. It is sufficient to say that whenever any discre- 
pancy is to be observed between the impressions of the work, 
it may be.inferred that those which have been the last printed 
contain the corrected reading. 

In dismissing these volumes, it is no more than an act of 
justice in the writer to recognize the obligations he is under to 
individuals and associations, for the readiness shown to aid him 
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in the prosecution of his investigations. In but a single in- 
stance that he can recollect, has an application been neglected, 
or received in any other than the most cordial manner; and in 
that he has no desire to impute an unfriendly intention. Too 
specify the slighter services rendered in this vicinity and at a 
distance would be tedious. The writer will therefore confine 
himself to a notice of the kindness of the Hon. Edward Everett, 
when Secretary of State of the United States, in allowing him 
to examine and to verify copies of important papers in the 
archives of that department; of the liberal manner in which 
the Hon. Jared Sparks placed at his disposal a volume of copies 
of French despatches, procured by him at Paris under the sanc- 
tion of that government, which proved of the first importance in 
treating one portion of the narrative; and lastly of the great 
assistance rendered to him by his most esteemed friend, Dr. J. 
G. Palfrey, who cheerfully consented to read the greater part of 
the work in the proof-sheets, and to favor him with such critical. 
and other remarks as occurred to him in the process. ‘To all 
persons acquainted with the scholarlike habits of mind and the 
refined taste of that gentleman, it is needless to add that these 
pages have greatly benefited by this treatment. Whatever sug- 
gestions fell from him were, with rare exceptions, implicitly 
adopted, and it is only a matter of regret for the sake of the 
work that they were not more numerous, and, especially in that 
portion peculiarly belonging to the writer, not prompted by a 
less partial judge. 

It is proper to add in conclusion, that these volumes by no 
means exhaust the valuable materials in the possession of the 
Editor, for the illustration of the era of the Revolution. Neither 
do they in the least encroach upon the yet larger stores in 
reserve for the other work, intended for publication at a future 
period, and destined, in giving the life of John Quincy Adams, 
to elucidate the history of the generation immediately suc- 
ceeding. 

Quincy, 26 July, 1856. 
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PRELIMINARY. 


RESPECTING THE FAMILY OF ADAMS. 


Tue first charter of the Colony of Massachusetts Bay was 
granted by Charles the First, and bears date the 4th of March, 
in the fourth year of his reign, 1629. It recites letters-patent of 
James the First, dated 3 November, in the eighteenth year of his 
reign, 1620, granting to the Council established at Plymouth, 
in the county of Devon, for the planting, ruling, ordering, and 
_ governing of New England, in America, all that part of Amer- 
ica, from latitude 40° to 48°, and through the main lands from 
sea to sea. Then, that the Plymouth Council, by deed indented 
19 March, 1628, conveyed to Sir Henry Rosewell, Sir John 
Young, knights, Thomas Southcott, Johu Humphrey, John 
Endicott, and Symon Whetcomb, their heirs and associates 
forever, all that part of New England, lying between three 
miles south of Charles, and three miles north of Merrimack 
rivers. Charles, therefore, at the petition of the grantees, and 
of others whom they had associated unto them, grants to them 
the same lands, and constitutes them a body corporate politique, 
in fact and name, by the name of the Governor and Companie 
of the Massachusetts Bay in New England. 

' Among the grantees of this charter is a person by the name 
of Tuomas Apams. 

Hutchinson says that the day for the annual election of officers, 
by charter, was the last Wednesday in Easter ‘Term, and that 
on the 13th of May, 1628, Cradock was chosen governor, Goffe, 
deputy-governor, and eighteen assistants; of whom ‘Thomas 
Adams was the twelfth. 


1 History, vol. i. p. 9, of the London edition of 1765. Hutchinson’s error is 
left uncorrected in the text. The year was 1629. 
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That on the 20th of October, 1629, a new choice of officers 
was made, consisting of such persons as had been resolved on 
the 29th of August preceding. John Winthrop was elected 
governor, John Humphrey, deputy-governor, and eighteen assist- 
ants; of whom Thomas Adams was the last.! 

From this, it appears that Thomas Adams was one of those 
who had determined to come over with the charter. But 
nothing further has been found concerning him.? 

Hutchinson says that, in 1625, one Captain Wollaston, with 
about thirty persons, began a plantation near Weston’s, which 
had been abandoned; that no mention is made of a patent to 
‘Wollaston ; that Morton changed the name of Mount Wollaston 
to Merry Mount; and that the people of Plymouth seized him, 
to send him to England. 

Winthrop’s Journal,? under date of 20 September, 1630, 
says: “Thomas Morton was adjudged to be imprisoned till 
he were sent into England, and his house burnt down, for 
his many injuries offered to the Indians, and other misde- 
meanors.” 

Winthrop’s Journal, 17 September, 16394: “ Mount Wol- 
laston had been formerly laid to Boston; but many poor men 
having lots assigned them there, and not able to use those lands 
and dwell still in Boston, they petitioned the town, first, to have 
a minister there, and, after, to have leave to gather a church 
there, which the town, at length, upon some small composition, 
gave way unto. So this day they gathered a church after the 

1 Mistory, vol. i. p. 14. 

? The records of the Massachusetts Company, whilst in London, have been 
printed in full since 1829, when the text was written. They show Thomas 
Adams an active and efficient member of the Board, contributing as largely 
from his private fortune to the colonization as any one; but he never himself 
came to America. In the preliminary chapter‘to the third volume of the “ Col- 
lections of the American Antiquarian Society,” the editor supposes this to be the 
same Thomas Adams who afterwards became alderman, hich-sheriff, and, in 
1646, Lord-Mayor of London; and who likewise shared the fortunes oood ‘and 
bad, of the Presbyterian party. Assuming this to be correct, it is singular that 
Hutchinson should have reckoned him among those Assistants of whom he could 
give no account. His name frequently occurs in the records of the House of 
Commons, of which he was a member, and particularly in the course of their 
prveele with Cromwell, in 1656. He was knighted by Charles the Second for 

is loyalty. Fuller has placed him in his list of the Worthies of England for the 


same reason. ‘This individual was born in Wem, in the county of Salop, where 


he founded a free school at his eat where e ] 1 iG; 
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3 P, 20, of the edition of 1790. 4P. 187 
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usual manner, and chose one Mr. Tompson, a very gracious, 
sincere man, and Mr. Flint, a godly man also, their ministers.” 

“There was a church gathered at the Mount, and Mr. 'Tomp- 
son, a very holy man, who had been an instrument of much 
good at Acamenticus, was ordained the pastor the 19th of the 
9th month.” | 

It was in 1634 that Mount Wollaston had been laid to Bos- 
ton, and Winthrop’s Journal? says that on the 11th of Decem- 
ber, 1634, the inhabitants of Boston met after the lecture, and 
chose seven men who should divide the town lands among 
them. 

At a general court held at Newton, 3 September, 1634, it is 
ordered that Boston shall have enlargement at Mount Wollas- 
ton and Rumney Marsh. The bounds ‘were settled 13 April, 
1636. 

_ “At a general court of elections, held at Boston, 13 May, 
1640. The petition of the inhabitants of Mount Wollaston was 
voted, and granted them to be a town, according to the agree- 

‘ment with Boston, and the town is to be called Braintree.” ® 

Thus it appears that Morton’s settlement at Mount Wollas- 

ton was broken up and his house was burnt in 1630, the year 
in which Winthrop and his colony arrived; that in 1634 the 
General Court at Newton granted enlargement to the town 
of Boston at Mount Wollaston; that in 1636 grants of land 
were made by the inhabitants of Boston to individuals to make 
settlements there without removing from Boston; that many of 
the poor men who had lots assigned them, could not use them, 
and continue to reside in Boston; that they therefore petitioned 
Boston, first, to have a minister, and, afterwards, to gather a 
church, which leave was accordingly granted.. They chose Mr. 
Tompson and Mr. Flint their ministers. Mr. Tompson was 
ordained the 19th of November, 1639; and on the 13th of May, 
1640, they were by the court of elections made a town, by the 
name of Braintree. 

Among the grantees of these lands was Henry Adams,* prob- 


UW 1eR ate has pa den Welle 
3 Hancock’s Century Sermons, p. 21, note. 
4 In the records of the town of Boston, the following entry occurs: — 
“ 24th day, 12th month, 1640. Granted to Henry Adams, for ten heads, forty 
acres, upon the same covenant of three shillings per acre.” 
This covenant, made about a year before, was a reserve of three shillings 
1* 
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ably a brother of Thomas Adams,! one of the grantees of the 
charter, and one of the Assistants chosen at the time of its 


transfer to this country. ; 

By the records of the town of Braintree, it appears that this 
Henry Adams was buried on the 8th of October, 1646. From 
his will, it appears that he left a widow, five sons, named Peter, 
John, Joseph, Edward, and Samuel, and a daughter Ursula. 
He had three other sons, not mentioned in the will, whose 
names were Henry, Thomas, and Jonathan.? 

Henry was the eldest son, and was the first town-clerk of 


A 
“for every acre that hath been or shall be granted to any others who are not 
inhabitants of the town of Boston.” Pe a) 

Hence it is probable that the grantee, in this instance, had lately arrived from 
the mother country, and that he went at once to settle in Braintree. ; 

‘ This conjecture does not rest upon evidence of any sort; and, if Thomas 
Adams was the person supposed in a former note, it is not likely to be well 
founded. a ne ; 

Genealogy was so little an object of inquiry in New England, during the latter 
part of the last century, that most people were content to adopt any notion 
respecting their descent that appeared plausible, without much examination of 
its soundness. One of these notions, commonly held among persons bearing the 
name of Adams, was, that they were all the posterity of some one individual 
emigrating to America during the early days of the settlement. When the dis- 
tinction attained by Samuel and John, brought to public attention the fact that 
they had a common ancestor in Henry Adams, who came from England with 
eight sons, somewhere about the year 1630, and that these sons left many 
descendants scattered in the different towns in which they settled, this gave con- 
firmation to the idea; and he was forthwith very generally installed as that 
common progenitor. But a closer investigation of early records shows that this 
was quite a mistake. The lists of persons admitted freemen in Massachusetts, 
during eighteen years from the settlement, show eight of the name, only two of 
whom have Christian names like those belonging to the nine members of the 
family of Henry. Another and a different Adams is found coming to Plymouth 
in the Fortune, eighteen years earlier. Still another is known to have gone to 
Virginia. Perhaps there were more who went to other colonies, in which the 
name is yet continued. Hence it is certain that no inference of consan- 
guinity, at least on this side of the Atlantic, can be drawn from the mere 
fact of possessing the name in common. 

Tn truth, the name occurs frequently in England. Mr. Lower, in the latest 
edition of his work on surnames, has added a list of sixty of those most common 
in England and Wales, as shown by the general registry of births, deaths, and 
marriages during the year, from July, 1837, to J uly, 1838. In that list the name 
of Adams comes in numerically as the sixtieth and last. 

2 This makes eleven heads in the family. The grant of lands is to only ten, 
In some accounts it has been said that one son returned to England. The fact 
is so stated in the inscription on the tomb of Henry Adams, which was placed 
there by the subject of this biography. There is no authority for it but tradi- 
tion, and the secondary evidence presented by the absence of all known 
descendants from him who was named John. Dr. Alden makes the same state- 
ment, in his curious collection of American Epitaphs—a work in which it is 
much to be regretted that errors swarm so as materially to affect its value. 
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Braintree. The records of births, marriages, and deaths, in the 
first book of Braintree town records, are in his handwriting; 
and the first marriage recorded is his own with Elizabeth Payne, 
17 October, 1643. 

The second is that of Joseph Adams and Abigail Baxter, mar- 
ried the 26th of November, 1650. The gravestones of this Joseph 
Adams and of his wife are yet extant in the burial-ground of 
the Congregational Church at Quincy, and the inscriptions on 
them show that he died on the 6th of December, 1694, in the 
68th year of his age. He was, therefore, born in the year 1626, 
in England, four years before the emigration of the Winthrop 
colony ; and there is reason to believe that he was the youngest, 
and that Henry was the eldest of the sons of the first Henry, 
who came with him from England. 

On the same book of records are entered the births of three 
children of Henry and Elizabeth Adams. 

Eleazar, born 5 August, 1644. Jasper, born 23 June, 1647. 
And Elizabeth, born 11 November, 1649. 

About that time, this Henry Adams removed to Medfield, of 
which he was also the first town-clerk, and where numerous 
descendants of his name are yet remaining. Among them is 
the “distinguished female historian, Hannah Adams. He died 
on the 21st February, 1675, at the age of 71. He was, there- 
fore, born in the year 1604, was 26 years of age at the time of 
the emigration, 36 when Braintree was made a town, and 39 
when married to Elizabeth Payne. ory 
_ Of the sons of the first Henry hse Peter and Joseph 
only remained settled for life at Braintree. Joseph and his wife 
lived together forty-two years; as the inscription on her grave- 
stone shows that she died on the 27th of August, 1692, only 
two years before her husband. 

Their children, as recorded upon the town book, were : — 

Hannah, born 13 November, 1652. Joseph, born 24 Decem- 
ber, 1654. John, born 15 February, 1656. Abigail, born 27 
February, 1658. John and Bethiah, born 20 December, 1660. 
Mary, born 8 September, 1663. Samuel, born 3 September, 
1665.. Another Mary, born 25 February, 1667. Peter, born 
7 February, 1669. Jonathan, born 31 January, 1671. Mehi- 
table, born in 1673. 

Of the original military establishment at Braintree, it appears, 
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from a minute on the record book, apparently made by John 
Mills, when he was the town-clerk, for it is professedly made ~ 
from the memory of the writer — that Henry, Thomas, and 
Peter Adams were sergeants of companies, and John and 
Joseph Adams, drummers. 

The inventory of the goods movable and immovable of the 
first Henry Adams presents a property, the sum total of which 
is seventy-five pounds thirteen shillings — the real and personal 
estate being nearly of equal value. It includes a house, barn, 
and ground around them. Three beds and their bedding, one 
of which was in the parlor, and two in the chamber. A variety 
of farming utensils and kitchen furniture; some store of corn, 
hay, and hops; one cow and a heifer, swine, and one silver 
spoon, and some old books. There was land which he held 
upon lease or temporary grant from the town ; and he bequeathes 
the remainder of his term to his sons, Peter and John, and his 
daughter Ursula. He orders his books to be divided among all 
his children. The house and lands belonging to himself he 
leaves to his wife during her life or widowhood, and afterwards 
to his sons, Joseph and Edward, and his daughter, Ursula, 
charged with a payment to his son, Samuel, for land purchased 
of him, to be paid for in convenient time. There was a discre- 
tionary power to the wife to make use, by way of sale, of part 
of the land, in case of urgent need. 

There is no notice in the will of the sons Henry, Thomas, or 
Jonathan, although they still resided at Braintree. They were, 
doubtless, otherwise well provided for. The will discovers a 
spirit of justice in the distribution, and of parental and conjugal 
affection. The land purchased of Samuel to be paid for in 
convenient time; the charge upon the children, to whom the 
reversion of the land is given, to pay for it; and, above all, the 
discretionary and contingent power to the wife to sell, are inci- 
dents truly affecting. 

At the decease of this first Henry, his son, Joseph, was but 
twenty years of age. He lived nearly half a century after — 
reared, as we have seen, a numerous family of sons and daugh- 
ters, and at his decease left his estate to his sons, J oseph, John,! 

| Of this son, John, mentioned in the will 


Adams, of the Revolution, was the grandson. 
common ancestor of Samuel and John Adams, 


; who removed to Boston, Samuel 
So that Joseph Adams was the 
at three removes. 
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_and Peter, and to his daughters, Hannah Savil, Abigail Bass, 
Bethiah Webb, Mary Bass, and Mehitable Adams. Four of 
the daughters were married before the testator’s death; Mehi- 
table shortly afterwards, 21 July, 1697, married Thomas White. 

The bulk of the estate, consisting of a malt-house and brewery 
with lands, malting tools and vessels, was given to Peter, the 
youngest son, who was also made sole executor of the will. 

Joseph Adams, senior, was, on the 10th of April, 1673, chosen 
a selectman of the town of Braintree, together with Edmund 
Quincy; and, in 1692-93, the same Joseph Adams was chosen 
surveyor of highways. 

His son, Joseph Adams, junior, was born, as we have seen, 
24 December, 1654. He died 12 February, 1737, at the age of 
82. He had three wives. 

First, Mary Chapin, 1682, by whom he had 
Mary, born 6 February, 1683, married Ephraim Jones. 

Abigail, born 17 February, 1684, married Seth Chapin. 

She died 14 June, 1687. 

His second wife was Hannah Bass, daughter of John and 
Ruth Bass, a daughter of John Alden. 

The issue of this marriage were 

Joseph, born 4 January, 1689, who was minister at Newington, 
New Hampshire. John, born 28 January, 1691, died 25 May, 
1761. Samuel, born 28 January, 1693. Josiah, born 18 Feb- 

_ ruary, 1696, died 20 January, 1722. Hannah, born 23 February, — 
1698, married Benjamin Owen, 4 February, 1725. Ruth, born 
21 March, 1700, married Nathan Webb, 23 November, 1731. 
Bethiah, born 13 June, 1702, married Ebenezer Hunt, 28 April, 
1737. Ebenezer, born 30 December, 1704. 

Hannah (Bass) Adams, died 24 October, 1705. 

The third wife of Joseph Adams, junior, was Elizabeth oe 

They had one son, Caleb, born 26 May, 1710, who died the 
4th of June following. 

Elizabeth survived her husband, and died February, 1739. 

Joseph Adams, junior, or the second, made his will on the 
23d of July, 1731. 

1 Left blank in the copy. ‘The name has not been ascertained. 

2 This is not.quite accurate. A copy so dated exists, unsigned; but a later 
will, actually upon the record at the probate office, is dated 1 March, 1734. 


Its provisions vary from those here described, but not sufficiently to be mate- 
rial at this day. 
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He had given his eldest son, Joseph, the third of the name, a 
liberal education, that is to say, at Harvard College, where he 
was graduated in 1710; and considering that as equivalent to 
his portion of the paternal estate, he gave him, by will, only 
five pounds to be paid in money by his executors within one 
year after his decease. He distributed his estate between his 
sons, John, Samuel, Josiah, and Ebenezer, leaving legacies to 
his daughters. 

Mary Jones, fifteen pounds. The three children of Abi- 
gail Chapin, of Mendon, six pounds. Hannah Owen, fifteen 
pounds. Ruth Adams, eighty pounds. Bethiah Adams, eighty 
pounds. 

On the 7th of March, 1699, this Joseph Adams was chosen 
a selectman of Braintree, and on the 4th of March, 1700, a 
constable. His eldest son, Joseph Adams, on the same year 
that he was graduated, 1710, was chosen the schoolmaster. 

The lives of the first and second Joseph Adams comprise a 
period of one hundred and ten years, in which are included the 
whole of the first century of the Massachusetts Colony, and 
seven years of the second. The father and son had each 
twelve children, of whom, besides those that died in infancy 
or unmarried, the elder left three sons and five daughters 
living at his decease; and the younger, five sons and four 
daughters, besides three grandchildren, offspring of a daughter 
who died before him. 'The daughters of the father and son 
were all reputably married, and their descendants, by the names 
of Savil, Bass, Webb, White, Chapin, Jones, Owen, Hunt, 
and numberless others, are scattered throughout every part of 
New England. 

The inventory of the first Henry Adams displays no super- 
fluity of wealth. He had, indeed,.a house and land to bequeathe, 
but the house consisted of a kitchen, a parlor, and one chamber. 
Dr. Franklin has recorded, in the narrative of his life, the period 
of his prosperity, when his wife decided that it was time for 
him to indulge himself at his breakfast with a silver spoon; 
and this is the identical and only article of luxury found in the 
inventory of the first Henry Adams. 

But he had raised a family of children, and had bred them to 
useful vocations and to habits of industry and frugality. His 
eldest son, Henry, was the first town-clerk, first of Braintree, 
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and then of Medfield. His sons, Thomas and Samuel, were 
among the first settlers of Chelmsford, and 1 of Mendon. 

The brewery was probably commenced by the first Henry. 
It was continued by his son, Joseph, and formed the business 
of his life. At the age of twenty-four he married a wife of 
sixteen, and at his decease, after a lapse of more than forty 
years, left the malting establishment to his youngest son. His 
other children, with the exception of his youngest daughter, 
being all comfortably settled. 

This daughter (Mehitable) was only twenty-one years of age 
at the time of her father’s death, and by his will he provided 
that she should, while she remained unmarried, live in the house 
which he bequeathed to his son, Peter. About three years after 
_ her father’s death, she married Thomas White. 

The estate left by the first Joseph Adams was much more 
considerable than that which had been left by his father; but 
was still very small” To his eldest son, Joseph, he bequeathed 
only one acre of salt meadow. Joseph had already been many 
years settled; had been twice married, and was father of four 
children at the time of his father’s decease. In a country rate, 
made by the selectmen of the town of Braintree, on the 12th 
of May, 1690, Joseph Adams, senior, was assessed £1. 19. 6, 
and Joseph Adams, junior, £1.4. The prosperity of the family 
was still increasing. And it still continued, so that this second 
Joseph was enabled to defray the expense of educating his 
eldest son, of the same name, at college. The effect of this 
college education, however, was to withdraw the third Joseph 
from the town. He became a preacher of the gospel, and was 
settled at Newington, in New Hampshire, for sixty-eight years, 
and there died in the year 1783, at ninety-three years of age. 

John Adams was the second son of the second Joseph. He 
was born the 28th of January, 1691; so shortly before the death 
of his grandfather, the first Joseph, that although he had, doubt- 
less, in childhood seen him, he could certainly have retained no 
remembrance of him. The lives of this John Adams and of his 
son, who bore his name, comprise a period of no less than one 


1 This is left blank in the original. Mendon was incorporated in 1660. It is 
not clear that any of the sons of the first Henry removed there, but some of 
their children certainly did. 

2 The inventory returns £349. 4. 0. 
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hundred and thirty-six years, from 1691 to 1826, including forty 
years of the first and within four years of the whole of the 
second century of the Massachusetts colony. ‘The two Josephs, 
father and son, may thus be considered as representing the first 
century of the Massachusetts Colony, and the two Johns, father 
and son, of the second. 

On the 31st of October, 1734, the first John Adams was 
married to Susanna Boylston, daughter of Peter Boylston, of 
Brookline. The issue of this marriage were 

John Adams, born 19 October, 1735. Peter Boylston, born 
16 October, 1738. Elihu, born 29 May, 1741. 

John Adams, following the example of his father, gave his 
eldest son the benefit of an education at Harvard College; for 
which he was prepared, under the instruction, successively, of 
Mr. Joseph Marsh, the minister of the first Congregational 
parish of Braintree, and of Joseph Cleverly, who was some time 
reader of the Episcopal Church at the same place. 

The elder John Adams was many years Deacon of the first 
church in Braintree, and several years a selectman of the town. 


1 He died on the 25th of May, 1760. 

On the back of the office copy of his will is the following early memorandum, 
in the handwriting of his son, the subject of this memoir. 

“ This testator had a good education, though not at college, and was a very 
capable and useful man. In his early life he was an officer of militia, after- 
wards a deacon of the church, and a selectman of the town; almost all the busi- 
ness of the town being managed by him in that department for twenty years 
together; a man of strict piety, and great integrity; much esteemed and 
beloved, wherever he was known, which was not far, his sphere of life being not 
extensive.” 

The inventory of his estate returns £1330. 9. 8. 

The narrative thus given in this preliminary chapter may stand for the his- 
tory, not of one, but of most of the families spread over the territory of New 


England during the colonial period, whose hard labor and persevering, but 
unobtrusive virtues, made it what it is. 


CHAPTER I. 


Epucation or Mr. Apams—ScHoont at WorcESTER — CHOICE OF A 
PROFESSION. 


In tracing the short and simple annals of the paternal ances- 
tors of John Adams, from their establishment here with the 
first settlers of the country, we have found them all in that 
humble, but respectable condition of life, which is favorable to 
the exercise of virtue, but in which they could attract little of 
the attention of their contemporaries, and could leave no memo- 
rial of their existence to posterity. ‘Three long successive gen- 
erations and more than a century of time passed away, during 
which Gray’s Elegy in the country churchyard relates the 
whole substance of their history. 'They led laborious, useful, 
and honest lives ; never elevated above the necessity of support- 
ing themselves by the sweat of their brow, never depressed to 
a state of dependence or want. To that condition, John Adams 
himself was born; and when the first of British lyric poets 
wrote, — : 

“ Some village-Hampden, that, with dauntless breast, 
The little tyrant of his fields withstood ; 


Some mute inglorious Milton here may rest, 
Some Cromwell guiltless of his country’s blood,” 


he little imagined that there was then living, in a remote and 
obscure appendage of the British dominions, a boy, at the 
threshold of Harvard College, whose life was destined to prove 
the prophetic inspiration of his verse. 

It is in the order of the dispensations of Providence to adapt 
the characters of men to the times in which they live. The 
grandfather of John Adams had given to the eldest of his twelve 
children a college education for his only inheritance. And a 
precious inheritance it was; it made him for nearly seventy 
years an instructor of religion and virtue. And such was the 
anticipation and the design of the father of John Adams, who, 
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not without some urgent advice and even solicitation, prevailed 
upon his son to prepare himself for college. He was there dis- 
tinguished as a scholar, in a class which, in proportion to its 
numbers, contained as many men afterwards eminent in the 
civil and ecclesiastical departments, as any class that ever was 
graduated at that institution. Among them were William 
Browne, subsequently Governor of the Island of Bermuda; 
John Wentworth, Governor of New Hampshire, before the Rev- 
olution, and afterwards Lieutenant-Governor of Nova Scotia ; 
David Sewall, long known as Judge of the District Court of 
the United States in Maine; Tristram Dalton, one of the first 
Senators of the United States from Massachusetts; Samuel 
Locke, some time President of the College; and Moses Hem- — 
menway, who attained distinction as a divine. Adams, Hem- 
menway, and Locke had, even while undergraduates, the repu- 
tation of being the first scholars in the class. 

In the ordinary intercourse of society, as it existed at that 
time in New England, the effect of a college education was to 
introduce a youth of the condition of John Adams into a differ- 
ent class of familiar acquaintance from that of his fathers. The 
distinction of ranks was observed with such punctilious nicety, 
that, in the arrangement of the members of every class, prece- 
dence was assigned to every individual according to the dignity 
of his birth, or to the rank of his parents. John Adams was 
thus placed the fourteenth in a class of twenty-four, a station 
for which he was probably indebted rather to the standing of 
his maternal family than to that of his father. This custom 
continued until the class which entered in 1769, and was gradu- 
ated in 1773; and the substitution of the alphabetical order, in 
the names and places of the members of each class, may be 
considered as a pregnant indication of the republican principles, 
which were rising to an ascendency over those which had pre- 
vailed during the colonial state of the country. 


“ Orders and degrees 
Jar not with liberty, but well consist.” 


So said the stern republican, John Milton, who, in all his works, 


displays a profound and anxious sense of the importance of 
just subordination. 


Another effect of a college education was to disqualify the 
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receiver of it for those occupations and habits of life from 
which his fathers had derived their support. The tillage of the 
ground, and the labor of the hands in a mechanical trade, are 
not only unsuited to the mind of a youth whose pubescent 
years have been devoted to study, but the body becomes inca- 
pacitated for the toil appropriate to them. The plough, the 
spade, and the ‘scythe are instruments too unwieldy for the 
management of men whose days have been absorbed in the 
study of languages, of metaphysics, and of rhetoric. The ex- 
ercises of the mind and memory take place of those of the 
hand, and the young man issued from the college to the world, 
as a master of arts, finds himself destitute of all those which 
are accomplished by the labor of the hands. His only resources 
are the liberal professions — law, physic, or divinity, or that of 
becoming himself an instructor of youth. But the professions 
cannot be assumed immediately upon issuing from college. 
They require years of further preparatory study, for qualification 
to enter upon the discharge of their duties. The only employ- 
ment, then, which furnishes the immediate means of subsistence 
for a graduate of Harvard College, is that of keeping a school. 
There is nothing which so clearly marks the distinguishing 
character of the Puritan founders of New England as their insti- 
tutions for the education of youth. It was in universities that 
_ the Reformation took its rise. Wickliffe, John Huss, Jerome of 
Prague, and Luther, all promulgated their doctrines first from 
the bosom of universities. The question between the Church of 
Rome and all the reformers, was essentially a question between 
liberty and power; between submission to the dictates of other 
men and the free exercise of individual faculties. Universities 
were institutions of Christianity, the original idea of which may, 
perhaps, have been adopted from the schools of the Grecian 
sophists and philosophers, but which were essential improve- 
ments upon them. The authority of the Church of Rome is 
founded upon the abstract principle of power. The Reformation, 
in all its modifications, was founded upon the principle of liberty. 
Yet the Church of Rome, claiming for her children the implicit 
submission of faith to the decrees of her councils, and some- 
times to the Bishop of Rome, as the successor of Saint Peter, 
is yet compelled to rest upon human reason for the foundation 
of faith itself. And the Protestant churches, while vindicating 
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the freedom of the human mind, and acknowledging the Scrip- 
tures alone as the rule of faith, still universally recur to human 
authority for prescribing bounds to that freedom. It was in 
universities only that this contentious question between liberty 
and power could be debated and scrutinized in all its bearings 
upon human agency. It enters into the profoundest recesses of 
metaphysical science; it mingles itself with thé most important 


principles of morals. Now the morals and the metaphysics of 


the universities were formed from the school of Aristotle, the 
citizen of a Grecian republic, and, perhaps, the acutest intellect 
that ever appeared in the form of man. In that school, it was 
not difficult to find a syllogism competent to demolish all human 
authority, usurping the power to prescribe articles of religious 
faith, but not to erect a substitute for human authority in the 


mind of every individual. The principal achievement of the | 


reformers, therefore, was to substitute one form of human 
authority for another; and the followers of Luther, of Calvin, 
of John Knox, and of Cranmer, while renouncing and denoune- 
ing the supremacy of the Romish Church and the Pope, ter- 
minated their labors in the establishment of other supremacies 
in its stead. 

Of all the Protestant reformers, the Church of England was 
that which departed the least from the principles, and retained 
the most of the practices, of the Church of Rome. The goyvy- 
ernment of the State constantly usurped to itself all the powers 
which it could wrest from the successor of St. Peter. The King 
was substituted for the Pope as head of the church, and the 
Parliament undertook to perform the office of the ecclesiastical 
councils, in regulating the faith of the people. Even to this 
day the British Parliament pretend to the right, and exercise the 
power, of prescribing to British subjects their religion; and, 
however unreasonable it may be, it is impossible to discard all 
human authority in the formation of religious belief. Faith 
hea ee by St. Paul, is “the substance of things hoped 

» the ence of things not seen.” But without an express 
revelation from Heaven, the formation of this hope, and the 
belief in the existence of ‘this evidence, come not from the 
internal operations of the mind, but by tradition from others, 
by the authority of instruction. To deny, therefore, all human 
authority, in matters of religion, is to assert an abstract prin- 


j 
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ciple to which human practice cannot conform. Equally im- 
practicable is it to control, by authority, the exercise of the 
faculties of the mind; and it is in universities, at the fountains 
of human knowledge, that the freedom of the mind has the 
most extensive range for operation. In England, the progress 
of the Reformation was continually entangled, not only with the 
affairs of the state, but with the passions and the caprices of 
the sovereign. When Luther first planted the standard of 
reformation at the University of Wittenberg, Henry the Eighth, 
uniting in himself the character of a dogmatist and a tyrant, 
published a book against him and his doctrines, from which he 
and all his successors have derived, from the pious gratitude of 
Leo the Tenth, the title of Defenders of the Faith; but when, 
losing his affection for his wife, he became enamoured with one 
of her maids of honor, he quickly learned from his angelic doctor, 
Thomas Aquinas, that the infallibility of the Pope could not 
legitimate his marriage with his brother’s widow. The plunder 
of the monasteries furnished him with reasons equally conclusive 
for turning heresy into law, and an obsequious Parliament and 
Convocation were always at hand to give the sanction of the 
law~to the ever versatile tenets of the king. Sensuality and 
rapacity were, therefore, the most effective reformers of the errors 
of the Church of Rome in England. After his death, and that 
of his short-lived son, Mary, the daughter of Catherine of Arra- 
gon, restored the papal authority in all its despotism and all its 
cruelty ; and Elizabeth, the daughter of Anne Boleyn, restored 
again the Protestant supremacy upon the ruin of the triple 
tiara. The history of the Reformation in England i is, therefore, 
the history of the lascivious and brutal passions of Henry the 
Eighth; of the cruel and unmerited sufferings of his wives, and 
of the conflicting interests, bitter prejudices, and violent tempers 
of his two daughters. The principles of Elizabeth were not 
less arbitrary than those of her father; and her successors of the 
house of Stuart, James, and Charles fhe First, continued to coun- 
tenance the Reformation just so far as its establishment contrib- 
uted to the support and extension of their own temporal power ; 
and to resist, with the most inveterate and bigoted spirit of per- 
secution, every step of further advancement to restore to its 
pristine purity and simplicity the religion of the meek and lowly 


Jesus. 
Q* B 
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But even this half-way reformation, adulterated as it was by 
its connection with the government of the state, and with the 
passions of individuals, still leaned for its support from human 
reason upon the learning and intellect of the schools. "When 
Henry the Eighth had exhausted all the resources of his tempo- 
ral power, and of his personal influence, in the vain attempt to 
prevail upon the Pope to dissolve his marriage with Catherine, 
his last resort for authority to dissolve it was to the opinions of 
the universities. 

The universities, in so far as their decisions were invited, 
were but too well versed in the ways of the world. ‘To the eye 
of reason, of justice, and of humanity, nothing could be more 
unjustifiable than the dissolution of the marriage of Henry the 
Eighth and of Catherine of Arragon. ‘There was no consan- 
guinity between them. They were, indeed, within the Levitical 
degrees of prohibition; but this was a mere positive ordinance, 
to which, in that same law, the case of Henry and of Catherine 
formed an exception, under which their marriage was not only 
not forbidden, but commanded. They had been married twenty 
years; had several children, of whom Mary was living; and, 
base and brutal as the conduct of Henry was, he bore ample 
testimony, until and after her death, to the purity and tenderness 
and conjugal fidelity of Catherine. They had been married by 
a dispensation from the Pope, who often did, and has continued 
until this day to grant, without question from Roman Catholics, 
similar dispensations for marriages, even of persons in the blood 
relation of uncle and niece. The dissolution of such a mar- 
riage is, therefore, revolting to every honest and every generous 
sentiment ; yet almost all the universities decided that the mar- 
nage was unlawful, and that the offspring of it was of spurious 
birth. Impartial readers of history will look back to this pan- 
Sei of learning to the profligacy of Henry the Eighth, when 
cha bia Sas the Catholic bigotry of Mary, and upon 
ae 7 & oe ion ne the Protestants when she came to the 
= oe a ee are not to be estimated altogether 
and sordid Asics b mye ba a) ape umvereeys 
access oor be oe eee es pee ee 
hab imightbe cee ne glory. The authorities of the uni- 
a cised and abused by the expulsion of Locke 

pication of the scourge to the person of Milton, yet 
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there it was that Milton and Locke drew the nutriment which 
made them the pride and glory of their country. 

The English universities were the cradles of the New Eng- 
land colonies; and the Reformation was their nursing-mother. 
For although the successive kings and queens of England, with 
their sycophant Parliaments and Synods, could shape and mould 
the reformation of the law, according to the standard of their 
politics and their vices, they could not so control the march of 
mind in the universities. From the moment when the spell of 
human authority was broken, the right of private judgment 
resumed its functions ; and when the student had been told that 
the only standard of faith was in the Scriptures, to prescribe 
creeds upon him under pains and penalties, however reasonable 
it might appear at White Hall, in St. Stephen’s Chapel, or in 
Leadenhall Street, was but inconsistency, absurdity, and tyranny 
at Cambridge and even at Oxford. 

The unavoidable consequence of the exercise of private judg- 
ment is the diversity of faith. Human nature is so constituted, 
that in every thing relating to religion, different minds reasoning 
upon the same facts come to different conclusions. ‘This diver- 
sity furnishes to the Church of Rome one of her most powerful 
arguments for the necessity of a common standard, to which all 
Christians may resort for the regulation of their faith; and the 
variations of the Protestant churches were the theme upon 
which the eloquent Bishop of Meaux expatiated with the 
greatest effect in his controversial writings for the -nversion of 
heretics. 

The investigating mind, however, cannot be arrested in its 
career. Henry the Eighth, Edward the Sixth, Mary, Elizabeth, 
and James could successively issue their edicts, commanding 
their subjects alternately to believe or disbelieve this or that tenet 
of the Romish Church, to invest the Pope with infallibility, or to 
strip him of that attribute, and they could apply the secular arm 
- with equal efficacy to sustain truth or error. The right of pri- 
vate judgment for the regulation of faith was still the corner- 
stone of the Reformation, and however it might be suppressed 
in the corrupted currents of the world, it was enjoyed and had 
its full operation in the universities. Among the students, who 
resorted to them in search of education and science, there were 
numbers who gave the range of free inquiry to their minds, and 
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who spurned the shackles of power. In the struggle between 
the government to arrest the progress of the Reformation, and 
individuals whose spirit could not be subdued, the fury of relig- 
ious persecution could be satiated with nothing less than death 
as the punishment of non-conformity. Banishment, in other 
ages and for other crimes, considered as one of the severest of 
penalties, was an indulgence denied to the Puritans, and the 
first of the New England colonies was settled by fugitives from 
their country, who, at the peril of their lives, had escaped from 
the unrelenting tyranny of their native land. 

The seminal principle of the New England colonies, there- 
fore, was religious controversy ; and, from this element of their 
constitution, different from the principle of all preceding colonies, 
ancient or modern, consequences followed such as the world had 
never before witnessed. 

One of these consequences was that the founders of these 
colonies were men of finished education and profound learning. 
It was at the universities, and in the pursuit of learning, that 
they had imbibed the principles which they believed, by which 
they acted, and for which they suffered. Another consequence 
was, that the same founders of those colonies were men at once 
deeply conscientious and inflexibly firm. . It was impossible 
that they should have adopted their principles without previous 
investigation, anxious and profound. The conclusions to which 
they came were sincere, and they believed them important 
beyond any thing that this world could give or take away. 
Every motive that could operate upon selfish passions or worldly 
interests pointed them to the opposite doctrines. The spirit of 
martyrdom alone dictated to them those which they espoused. 
The name of Puritans, given them by their oppressors in derision, 
was characteristic of their purposes and of their conduct. It 
was the object of their labors and of their aspirations to restore 
to its simplicity and purity the religion of Jesus; and they 

alone, of all the sectarian reformers, adapted their system of 
discipline and of church government to their professions. They 

were even in that age, and before their emigration, denominated 

Andependents. Their form of church government was demo- 

San Any number of individuals residing in a neighborhood 

3 ae mien’ competent to meet together in social worship 
e€ same roof, associated themselves by a mutual cove- 
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nant, and formed a church. They elected, by a majority of 
votes, their pastors, teachers, ruling elders, and deacons. Each 
church was independent of all others; and they ordained their 
ministers by imposition of hands of the brethren themselves. 
They abolished all superstitious observances, all unscriptural 
fasts and festivals, all symbolical idolatries; but, with a solemn 
and rigorous devotion of the first day of the week to the wor- 
ship of God, they appropriated a small part of one weekly day 
to a lecture preparatory for the Sabbath, one annual day, at 
the approach of spring, to humiliation before their Maker, and 
to prayer for his blessing upon the labors of the husbandman; 
and one day, towards the close of the year, in grateful thanks- 
giving to Heaven for the blessing of the harvest and the abun- 
dance of the fields. 

Among the first fruits of this love and veneration for learning 
was the institution of Harvard College, within the first ten years 
after the arrival of Governor Winthrop. And with this was 
soon afterwards connected another institution, not less remark- 
able nor less operative upon the subsequent history and charac- 
ter_of New England. In the year 1647, an ordinance of the 
General Court provided as follows: “To the end that learning 
may not be buried in the graves of our forefathers, in church 
and commonwealth, the Lord assisting our endeavors: It is 
therefore ordered by this court, and authority thereof, that every 
township within this jurisdiction, after the Lord hath increased 
them to the number of fifty householders, shall then forthwith 
appoint one within their towns to teach all such children as shall 
resort to him, to write and read, whose wages shall be paid, 
either by the parents or masters of such children or by the inhab- 
itants in general, by way of supply, as the major part of those 
that order the prudentials of the town shall appoint; provided 
that those who send their children be not oppressed by paying 
much more than they can have them taught for in other towns.” 

* And it is further ordered that where any town shall increase 
to the number of one hundred families or householders, they 
shall set up a grammar-school, the master thereof being able to 
instruct youth so far as they may be fitted for the university ; 
and if any town neglect the performance hereof above one year, 
then every such town shall pay five pounds per annum to the 
next such school till they shall perform this order.” 
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This institution, requiring every town consisting of one hun- 
dred families or more, to maintain a grammar-school at which 
youths might be fitted for the university, was not only a direct 
provision for the instruction, but indirectly furnished a fund for 
the support of young men in penurious circumstances, Imme- 
diately after having completed their collegiate career, and who 
became the teachers of these schools. 

And thus it was that John Adams, shortly after receiving his 
degree of Bachelor of Arts at Harvard College, in the summer 
of 1755, became the teacher of the grammar-school in the town 
of Worcester. 

He had not then completed the twentieth year of his age. 
Until then his paternal mansion, the house of a laboring farmer 
in a village of New England, and the walls of Harvard College, 

had formed the boundaries of his intercourse with the world. 
~ He was now introduced upon a more extensive, though still a 
very contracted theatre. A school of children is an epitome 
of the affairs and of many of the passions which agitate the 
bosoms of men. His situation brought him acquainted with 
the principal inhabitants of the place, nor could the peculiar 
qualities of his mind remain long altogether unnoticed among 
the individuals and families with whom he associated. 

His condition, as the teacher of a school, was not and could 
not be a permanent establishment. Its emoluments gave but a 
bare and scanty subsistence. The engagement was but for a 
year. The compensation little above that of a common day- 
laborer. It was an expedient adopted merely to furnish a 
temporary supply to the most urgent wants of nature, to be 
purchased by the devotion of time, which would have otherwise 
been occupied in becoming qualified for the exercise of an active 
profession. To his active, vigorous, and inquisitive mind this 
situation was extremely irksome. But instead of suppressing, 
it did but stimulate its native energies. It is no slight indica- 
tion of the extraordinary powers of his mind, that several ori- 
ginal letters, written at that period of his life to his youthful 
acquaintance and friends, and of which he retained no copies, 
were preserved by the persons to whom they were written, 
transmitted as literary curiosities to their posterity, and, after 
the lapse of more than half a century, were restored to him, or 
appeared to his surprise in the public journals. 


er 
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Of these letters, one of the earliest in date was addressed to 
his friend and kinsman, Nathan Webb, written on the 12th of 
October, 1755, while he was yet under twenty. Fifty-two years 
afterwards it was returned to him by the son of Mr. Webb, long 
after the decease of his father, and was then first published in 
the Boston Monthly Anthology. The following is an exact 
copy of the original letter yet extant. 


Worcester, 12 October, 1755. 

All that part of creation which lies within our observation, is 
liable to change. Even mighty states and kingdoms are not 
exempted. 

If we look into history, we shall find some nations rising 
from contemptible beginnings, and spreading their influence till 
the whole globe is subjected to their sway. When they have 
reached the summit of grandeur, some minute and unsuspected 
cause commonly effects their ruin, and the empire of the world 
is transferred to some other place. Immortal Rome was at first 
but an insignificant village, inhabited only by a few abandoned 
ruffians; but by degrees it rose to a stupendous height, and 
excelled, in arts and arms, all the nations that preceded it. But 
the demolition of Carthage, (what one should think would have 
established it in supreme dominion,) by removing all danger, 
suffered it to sink into a debauchery, and made it at length an 
easy prey to barbarians. 

England, immediately upon this, began to increase (the par- 
ticular and minute causes of which I am not historian enough 
to trace) in power and magnificence, and is now the greatest 
nation upon the globe. Soon after the Reformation, a few 
people came over into this new world for conscience sake. Per- 
haps this apparently trivial incident may transfer the great seat 
of empire into America. It looks likely to me: for if we can 
remove the turbulent Gallicks, our people, according to the 
exactest computations, will in another century become more 
numerous than England itself. Should this be the case, since 
we have, I may say, all the naval stores of the nation in our 
hands, it will be easy to obtain the mastery of the seas; and 
then the united force of all Europe will not be able to subdue 
us. The only way to keep us from setting up for ourselves is 
to disunite us. Divide et impera. Keep us in distinct colonies, 
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and then, some great men in each colony desiring the monarchy 
of the whole, they will destroy each others’ influence and keep 
the country in equilibrio. 

Be not surprised that I am turned politician. This whole 
town is immersed in politics. The interests of nations, and all 
the dira of war, make the subject of every conversation. I sit 
and hear, and after having been led through a maze of sage 
observations, I sometimes retire, and by laying things together, 
form some reflections pleasing to myself. The produce of one 
of these reveries you have read above. Different employments 
and different objects may have drawn your thoughts other 
ways. I shall think myself happy, if in your turn you com- 
municate your lucubrations to me. 

I wrote you sometime since, and have waited with impatience 
for an answer, but have been disappointed. 

I hope that the lady at Barnstable has not made you forget 
your friend. Friendship, I take it, is one of the distinguishing 
glories of man; and the creature that is insensible of its charms, 
though he may wear the shape of man, is unworthy of the 
character. In this, perhaps, we bear a nearer resemblance to 
unembodied intelligences than in any thing else. From this 
I expect to receive the chief happiness of my future life; and 
am sorry that fortune has thrown me at such a distance from 
those of my friends who have the highest place in my affections. 
But thus it is,and I must submit. But I hope ere long to 
return, and live in that familiarity that has from earliest infancy 
subsisted between yourself and affectionate friend, 


Joun Apams. 


It is not surprising that this letter should have been preserved. 
Perhaps there never was written a letter more characteristic of 
the head and heart of its writer. Had the political part of it 
been written by the minister of state of a European monarchy, 
at the close of a long life spent in the government of nations, 
it would have been pronounced worthy of the united penetra- 
tion and experience of a Burleigh, a Sully, or an Oxenstiern. 
Had the ministers who guided the destinies of Great Britain, 
had Chatham himself, been gifted with the intuitive foresight. 
of distant futurity, which marks the composition of this letter, 
Chatham would have foreseen that his conquest of Canada in 
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the fields of Germany was, after all, but a shallow policy, and 
that divided colonies and the turbulent Gallicks were the only 
effectual guardians of the British empire in America. 

It was the letter of an original meditative mind; a mind as 
yet aided only by the acquisitions then attainable at Harvard 
College, but formed, by nature, for statesmanship of the highest 
order. And the letter describes, with the utmost simplicity, the 
process of operation in the mind which had thus turned politi- 
cian. 'The whole town was immersed in politics. It was in 
October of the year 1755, that year “never to be forgotten in 
America,”! the year memorable by the cruel expulsion of the 
neutral French from Nova Scotia, by Braddock’s defeat, and 
by the abortive expedition under Sir William Johnson against 
Crown Point. For the prosecution of the war, then just com- 
menced between France and Britain, and of which the dominion 
of the North American continent was to be the prize, the Gen- 
eral Court of Massachusetis Bay, but a short month before this 
letter was written, had held an unprecedented extraordinary ses- 
sion, convened by the lieutenant-governor of the province; and, 
sitting every day, including the Sabbath, from the 5th to the 9th 
of September, had made provision for raising within the prov- 
ince an additional force of two thousand men. Such was the 
zeal of the inhabitants for the annihilation of the French power 
in America! ‘The interests of nations and the dira of war 
~ made the subject of every conversation. ‘The ken of the strip- 
ling schoolmaster reached far beyond the visible horizon of that 
day. He listened in silence to the sage observations through 
which he was led by the common talk of the day, and then, in 
his solitary reflections, looked for the revelation of the future to 
the history of the past; and in one bold outline exhibited by 
anticipation a long succession of prophetic history, the fulfilment 
of which is barely yet in progress, responding exactly hitherto 
to his foresight, but the full accomplishment of which is reserved 
for the development of after ages. The extinction of the 
power of France in America, the union of the British North 
American colonies, the achievement of their independence, and 
the establishment of their ascendency in the community of 
civilized nations by the means of their naval power, are all 


1 Minot’s History of Massachusetts, vol. i. p. 259. 
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foreshadowed in this letter, with a clearness of perception, and 
a distinctness of delineation, which time has hitherto done little 
more than to convert into historical fact; and the American 
patriot can scarcely implore from the bounty of providence 
for his country a brighter destiny than a realization of the 
remainder of this prediction, as exact as that upon which time 
has already set his seal. 

But it is not in the light only of a profound speculative politi- 
cian that this letter exhibits its youthful writer. It lays open a 
bosom glowing with the purest and most fervid affections of 
friendship. A true estimate of the enjoyments of friendship is 
an unerring index to a feeling heart; an accurate discernment 
of its duties is a certain test of an enlightened mind... In the 
last days of his eventful life, the greatest orator, statesman, and 
philosopher of Rome selected this as the theme of one of those 
admirable philosophical dissertations, by the composition of 
which he solaced his sorrows for the prostration of his coun- 
try’s freedom, and taught to after ages lessons of virtue and 
happiness, which tyranny itself has never been able to extin- 
euish. Yet that dissertation, sparkling as it is with all the 
brilliancy of the genius of Cicero, contains not an idea of the 
- charms of friendship more affecting or sublime than the senti- 
ment expressed in this letter, that friendship is that in which 
our nature approaches the nearest to that of the angels. Nor 
was this, in the heart of the writer, a barren or unfruitful plant. 
He was, throughout life, a disinterested, an affectionate, a faith- 
ful friend. Of this, the following narrative will exhibit more 
than one decisive proof. 

It was his good fortune, even at that early period of life, to 
meet with more than one friend, of mind congenial with his 
own. Among them was Charles Cushing, who had been his 
classmate at Harvard, and Richard Cranch, a native of Kings- 
bridge in England, a man whose circumstances in life had 
made him the artificer of his own understanding as well as 
of his fortunes. ‘Ten years older than John Adams, an adyen- 
turous spirit and the love of independence had brought him at 
the very threshold of life to the American shores, a friendless 
wanderer from his native land. Here, by the exercise of irre- 
proachable industry, and by the ingenuity of a self-taught skill 
in mechanics, he had made for himself a useful and profitable 
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profession. Even before the close of his career at college, John 
Adams had formed the acquaintance of this excellent man; 
and, notwithstanding the disparity of their age, they were no 
sooner known to each other than they were knit together in the 
bands of friendship, which were severed only by death. 

Immediately after he had taken his bachelor’s degree, upon 
his contracting the engagement to keep the school at Worcester, 
he had promised his friend, Cranch, to write him an account of 
the situation of his mind. The following letter, preceding by 
about six weeks that to Mr. Webb, already given, and remark- 
able as the earliest production of his pen known to be extant,' 
is the performance of that promise. 


Worcester, 2 September, 1755. 


Dear Sir, —I promised to write you an account of the situa- 
tion of my mind. ‘The natural strength of my faculties is quite 
insufficient for the task. Attend, therefore, to the invocation. 
O thou goddess, muse, or whatever is thy name, who inspired 
immortal Milton’s pen with a confusion ten thousand times 
confounded, when describing Satan’s voyage through chaos, help 
me, in the same cragged strains, to sing things unattempted yet 
in prose or rhyme. When the nimble hours have tackled 
Apollo’s coursers, and the gay deity mounts the eastern sky, 
the gloomy pedagogue arises, frowning and lowering like a 
black .cloud begrimed with uncommon wrath, to blast a devoted 
land. When the destined time arrives, he enters upon action, 
and, as a haughty monarch ascends his throne, the pedagogue 
mounts his awful great chair, and dispenses right and justice 
through his whole empire.° His obsequious subjects execute 
the imperial mandates with cheerfulness, and think it their high 
happiness to be employed in the service of the emperor. Some- 
times paper, sometimes his penknife, now birch, now arithmetic, 
now a ferule, then A B C, then scolding, then flattering, then 
thwacking, calls for the pedagogue’s attention. At length, his 
spirits all exhausted, down comes pedagogue from his throne, 
and walks out in awful solemnity, through a cringing mullti- 


1 This is a mistake; for a letter to Nathan Webb, written the day before, has 
been found among the papers. It is remarkable only as showing the first traces 
of the objections to “the frigid John Calvin,” which deterred Mr. Adams from 
embracing the clerical profession, and thus decided his whole career. 
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tude. In the afternoon, he passes through the same dreadful 
scenes, smokes his pipe, and goes to bed. Exit muse. 

The situation of the town is quite pleasant, and the inhab- 
itants, as far as I have had opportunity to know their character, 
are a sociable, generous, and hospitable people; but the school 
is indeed a school of affliction. A large number of little runt- 
lings, just capable of lisping A B C, and troubling the master. 
But Dr. Savil tells me, for my comfort, “by cultivating and 
pruning these tender plants in the garden of Worcester, I shall 
make some of them plants of renown and cedars of Lebanon.” 
However this be, I] am certain that keeping this school any 
length of time, would make a base weed and ignoble shrub 
of me. ‘ 

Pray write me the first time you are at leisure. A letter from 
you, Sir, would balance the inquietude of school-keeping. Dr. 
Savil will packet it with his, and convey it to me. 

When you see friend Quincy, conjure him, by all the muses, 
to write me a letter. Tell him that all the conversation I have 
had since I left Braintree, is dry disputes upon politics, and 
rural obscene wit. 'That, therefore, a letter written with that 
elegance of style and delicacy of humor which characterize all 
his performances, would come recommended with the addi- 
tional charm of rarity, and contribute more than any thing 
(except one from you) towards making a happy being of me 
once more. ‘'T’o tell you a secret, I don’t know how to conclude 
neatly without invoking assistance; but as truth has a higher 
place in your esteem than any ingenious conceit, I shall please 
you, as well as myself most, by subscribing myself your affec- 
tionate friend, Joun Apams. 


The letter is a picture of the situation of the writer’s mind. 
And the first thing that occurs in it to observation, is the 
uneasiness of that situation. It is easy to perceive in it the 
fire of ambition, which had been kindled at the torch of science. 
The occupation of a schoolmaster could not satisfy his aspira- 
tions. Its authority excited in him sentiments, which could be 
described only in the strains of the mock heroic. His friend, 
Dr. Savil, for his encouragement, had held up to him the pos- 
sible chances of future eminence which some of his pupils might 
obtain from his teaching; but the prospect was too contingent 
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and too remote. The school was a school of affliction, and he 
dreaded the probable effect of a long continuance in it upon 
himself. 'To the situation of the town, and to the character and 
deportment of the inhabitants, he does ample justice ; but neither 
the employment in which he was engaged nor the conversation 
of those with whom he associated could fill the capacities of his 
soul. ‘To the ardent and meditative mind of a youth fresh 
from the college, there was doubtless something undefined to 
itself in the compass of its desires; but politics and obscenity, 
the ordinary range of conversation for vulgar minds, even in the 
highest condition of life,! had no attractions for him. From the 
void left aching at the heart, after such social intercourse, he 
reverted to the charm of correspondence with friends like Cranch 
and Quincy —to elegance of style and delicacy of humor, for 
the restoration of his happiness. 

At this time, however, he had not begun to deliberate upon 
the choice of a profession. The letter to Nathan Webb, so 
soon afterwards written, does, indeed, sufficiently foreshow that 
the cure of souls in a parish church was as little adapted to the 
faculties and propensities of the writer as the keeping of the 
town school at Worcester; but several months more passed 
away before he began to deliberate with himself upon his essen- 
tial qualifications for the pastoral office. 

On the 1st of April, 1756, in answer to a letter from his 
friend and classmate, Charles Cushing, who had advised him to 
pursue the clerical profession, he writes thus. 


“ My Frienp,—I had the pleasure, a few days since, of 
receiving your favor of February 4th. J am obliged to you for 
your advice, and for the manly and rational reflections with 
which you enforced it. I think I have deliberately weighed the 
subject, and had almost determined as you advise. Upon the 
stage of life, we have each of us a part, a laborious and difficult 
part to act; but we are all capable of acting our parts, how- 
ever difficult, to the best advantage. Upon common theatres, 
indeed, the applause of the audience is of more importance to 
the actors than their own approbation. But upon the stage of 


1 See Johnson’s Life of Savage, and the remark of this eccentric genius, upon 
Sir Robert Walpole. 
B *% 
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life, while conscience claps, let the world hiss. On the con- 
trary, if conscience disapproves, the loudest applauses of the 
world are of little value. While our own minds commend, we 
may calmly despise all the frowns, all censure, all the malignity 
of man. 
« Should the whole frame of nature round us break, 

In ruin and confusion hurled; 

We, unconcerned, might hear the mighty crack, 

And stand unhurt amidst a falling world.” 
We have, indeed, the liberty of choosing what character we 
shall sustain in this great and important drama. But to choose 
rightly, we should consider in what character we can do the 
most service to our fellow-men as well as to ourselves. The 
map who lives wholly to himself is of less worth than the cattle 
in his barn.” 

The letter then proceeds to present a parallel between the 
three learned professions, as objects of selection for a young 
man at his entrance upon active life, and with reference to 
the principles thus laid down, that is, to the means afforded 
respectively by them, for support, independence, and for useful- 
ness to others. From this survey of the professions, he draws 
the following somewhat dubious conclusion. 

“ Upon the whole, I think the divine (if he reveres his own 
understanding more than the decrees of councils or the senti- 
ments of fathers; if he resolutely discharges the duties of his 
station according to the dictates of his mind; if he spends his 
time in the improvement of his head in knowledge and his 
heart in virtue, instead of sauntering about the streets;) will 
be able to do more good to his fellow-men, and make better 
provision for his own future happiness in this profession than in 
another. However, I am as yet very contented in the place of 
a schoolmaster. I shall not, therefore, very suddenly-become a 
preacher.” 

This conclusion shows that the state of his mind was yet 
unsettled upon the question then so deeply interesting to him. 
The parallel between the comparative eligibility of the profes- 
sions was very imperfect. It wanted the basis of experience 
for facts upon which reason and judgment could operate. But 
the same question occurs from year to year to a multitude of 
youths issuing from the colleges of the country. The three 
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professions may justly be considered as all equally necessary to 
the comfort and welfare of society. They are all equally 
honorable; nor can the palm of usefulness justly be awarded 
to either of them in preference to the other. Ali afiord ample 
fields for the exercise of every talent and of every virtue that 
exalts or adorns the human character. To the ambition of 
taking part in public affairs, the law is the profession which 
affords the greatest facilities. But for the acquisition of emi- 
nence in it, the talent of extemporaneous public speaking is 
indispensable, and that talent is of rareendowment. It requires 
a conformation of physical organs and of intellectual powers of 
peculiar character, the foundation of which is the gift of nature, 
and without which the profoundest intellect and the most inven- 
tive imagination are alike unfitted for the conflicts of the bar, 
or of deliberative assemblies. In the choice of a profession, 
therefore, the youth advancing upon the threshold of life, while 
keeping his eye steadily fixed upon the fundamental principle 
laid down in this letter, and considering in what character he 
can do the most service to his fellow-men as well as to him- 
self, should undergo a rigorous process of self-examination; 
should learn to estimate his own powers, and determine how 
far they will bear him out in the indulgence of his own inclina- 
tions. 

For the profession of the law, John Adams had been pre- 
eminently gifted with the endowments of nature; a sound 
constitution of body, a clear and sonorous voice, a quick con- 
ception, a discriminating judgment, and a ready elocution. His 
natural temper was as quick as his conception. His confidence 
in his own judgment, founded on the consciousness of his 
powers, gave it a cast of stubbornness and inflexibility, perhaps 
necessary for the successful exercise of the duties of a lawyer, 
nor sometimes less necessary, though requiring more frequently 
the countercheck of self-control, in the halls of legislation and 
at the courts of kings. A deeply conscientious moral sense, 
combining with an open disposition, averse to all disguise or 
concealment, and with that quickness of temper, produced in 
after life an occasional irritability which he was not always able 
to suppress. A more imperturbable equanimity might nave 
been better adapted to the controversies of his subsequent polit- 
ical life, to the cool and crafty profligacy of simulated friends 
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and insidious rivals. But even the vehemence of virtuous 
indignation is sometimes useful in establishing the character 
and reputation of a young man rising to eminence at the 
bar without adventitious aid, and upon the solitary energy of 
his own faculties. 

At the close of the above letter to Charles Cushing, there was 
the following short, but significant postscript : — 

« P, §. There is a story about town that Iam an Arminian.” 

These few words afford the key to that change in his predi- 
lections and prospects which shortly afterwards brought him to 
the final determination of intrusting his future fortunes to the 
profession of the law. From the 18th of November, 1755, he 
had kept an occasional diary; in which, under the date of 
Sunday, the 22d of August, 1756, is the following entry. 

“ Yesterday I completed a contract with Mr. Putnam to study 
law under his inspection for two years. I ought to begin with 
a resolution to oblige and please him and his lady in a par- 
ticular manner. I ought to endeavor to oblige and please every- 


body, but them in particular. Necessity drove me to this deter- 


mination, but my inclination, I think, was to preach. However, 
that would not do. But I set out with firm resolutions, I think, 
never to commit any meanness or injustice in the practice of 
law. The study and practice of law, I am sure, does not dis- 
solve the obligations of morality or of religion. And although 
the reason of my quitting divinity was my opinion concerning 
some disputed points, I hope I shall not give reason of offence 
to any in that profession by imprudent warmth.” ! 

In letters to his friends, Cranch and Charles Cushing, of 29th 
August and of 18th and 19th Octaber, 1756, he speaks more 
explicitly. ‘To the first, within a week after having completed 
his contract with Mr. Putnam, he writes :— 


My Frienp,—TI am set down with a design of writing to 
you. But the narrow sphere I move in, and the lonely, unso- 
ciable life I lead, can furnish a letter with little more than com- 
plaints of my hard fortune. I am condemned to keep school 
two years longer. 'This I sometimes consider as a very grievous 
calamity, and almost sink under the weight of woe. But shall 


1 Voli ait p./80: 
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I dare to complain and to murmur against Providence for this 
little punishment, when my very existence, all the pleasure I 
enjoy now, and all the advantages I have of preparing for here- 
after, are expressions of benevolence that I never did and never 
could deserve? Shall I censure the conduct of that Being who 
has poured around me a great profusion of those good things 
that I really want, because He has kept from me other things 
that might be improper and fatal to me if I had them? That 
Being has furnished my body with several senses, and the world 
around it with objects suitable to gratify them. He has made 
me an erect figure, and has placed in the most advantageous 
part of my body the sense of sight. And He has hung up in 
the heavens over my head, and spread out in the fields of nature 
around me, those glorious shows and appearances with which 
my eyes and my imagination are extremely delighted. I am 
pleased with the beautiful appearance of the flower, and still 
more pleased with the prospect of forests and of meadows, of 
verdant fields and mountains covered with flocks; but I am 
thrown into a kind of transport when I behold the amazing 
concave of heaven, sprinkled and glittering with stars. That 
Bemg has bestowed upon some of the vegetable species a fra- 
grance that can almost as agreeably entertain our sense of smell. 
He has so wonderfully constituted the air we live in, that, by 
giving it a particular kind of vibration, it produces in us as 
intense sensations of pleasure as the organs of our bodies can 
bear, in all the varieties of harmony and concord. But all the 
provision that He has made for the gratification of my senses, 
though very engaging instances of kindness, are much inferior 
to the provision for the gratification of my nobler powers of 
intelligence and reason. He has given me reason, to. find out 
the truth and the real design of my existence here, and has 
made all endeavors to promote that design agreeable to my 
mind, and attended with a conscious pleasure and complacency. 
On the contrary, He has made a different course of life, a course 
of impiety.and injustice, of malevolence and intemperance, 
appear shocking and deformed to my first reflection. He has 


~ made my mind capable of receiving an infinite variety of ideas, 


from those numerous material objects with which we are en- 
- vironed; and of retaining, compounding, and arranging the 


vigorous impressions which we receive from these into all the 
c 
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varieties of picture and of figure. By inquiring into the situa- 
tion, produce, manufactures, &c., of our own, and by travelling 
into or reading about other countries, I can gain distinct ideas 
of almost every thing upon this earth at present ; and by looking 
into history, I can settle in my mind a clear and a comprehensive 
view of the earth at its creation, of its various changes and 
revolutions, of its progressive improvement, sudden depopula- 
tion by a deluge, and its gradual repeopling; of the growth of 
several kingdoms and empires, of their wealth and commerce, 
their wars and politics; of the characters of their principal 
leading men; of their grandeur and power; their virtues and 
vices; of their insensible decays at first, and of their swift 
destruction at last. In fine, we can attend the earth from its 
nativity, through all the various turns of fortune; through all 
its successive changes; through all the events that happen on 
its surface, and all the successive generations of mankind, to the 
final conflagration, when the whole earth, with its appendages, 
shall be consumed by the furious element of fire. And after 
our minds are furnished with this ample store of ideas, far from 
feeling burdened or overloaded, our thoughts are more free and 
active and clear than before, and we are capable of spreading 
our acquaintance with things much further. Far from being 
satiated with knowledge, our curiosity is only improved and 
increased ; our thoughts rove beyond the visible diurnal sphere, 
range through the immeasurable regions of the universe, and 
lose themselves among a labyrinth of worlds. And not con- 
tented with knowing what is, they run forward into futurity, and 
search for new employment there. There they can never stop. 
The wide, the boundless prospect lies before them! Here alone 
they find, objects adequate to their desires. Shall I now pre- 
sume to complain of my hard fate, when such ample provision 
has been made to gratify all my senses, and all the faculties of 
my soul? God forbid. I am happy, and I will remain so, 
while health is indulged to me, in spite of all the other adverse 
circumstances that fortune can place me in. ; 

I expect to be joked upon, for writing in this serious manner, 
when it shall be known what a resolution I have lately taken. 
T have engaged with Mr. Putnam to study law with him two 
years, and to keep the school at the same time. It will be hard 
work; but the more difficult and dangerous the enterprise, a 
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brighter crown of laurel is bestowed on the conqueror. How- 
ever, I am not without apprehensions concerning the success of 
this resolution, but Iam under much fewer apprehensions than 
Iwas when I thought of preaching. The frightful engines of 
ecclesiastical councils, of diabolical malice and Calvinistical 
good-nature never failed to terrify me exceedingly whenever I 
thought of preaching. But the point is now determined, and I 
shall have liberty to think for myself without molesting others 
or being molested myself. Write to me the first good oppor- 
tunity, and tell me freely whether you approve my conduct. 
Please to present my tenderest regards to our two friends at 
Boston, and suffer me to subscribe myself your sincere friend, 
Joun Apams. 


Some of the thoughts in the first part of this letter had, 
apparently, been suggested by the papers of Addison in the 
“Spectator” upon the pleasures of the imagination. The 
additions discover a mind grasping at universal knowledge, 
and considering the pursuit of science as constituting the ele- 
ments of human happiness. These letters are given entire; for 
although no copy of them was retained by their writer, yet 
nothing written by him in after life bears more strongly the 
impress of his intellectual powers, and none set forth with 
equal clearness the principles to which he adhered to his last 
hour. He will hereafter be seen in the characters of a lawyer, 
patriot, statesman, founder of a mighty empire, upon the great 
and dazzling theatre of human affairs. In these letters, and in 
the journals of that period in which they were written, we 
behold him, a solitary youth, struggling with the “res angusta 
domi,” against which it has, in all ages, proved so difficult to 
emerge; his means of present subsistence depending solely 
_ upon his acquisitions at college and upon his temporary con- 
tract for keeping school; his prospects of futurity, dark and 
- uncertain; his choice of a profession different from that which 
his father had intended, and from that to which he had been 
led by his own inclinations and by the advice of his friends. 

This profession, besides, then labored under the disadvantage 
of inveterate prejudices operating against it in the minds of 
the people of his native country. Among the original settlers 
of New England there were no lawyers. There could, indeed, 
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be no field for the exercise of that profession at the first settle- 
ment of the colonies. The general court itself was the highest 
court of judicature in the colony, for which reason no practising 
lawyer was permitted to hold a seat in it! . Under the charter 
of William and Mary, the judicial was first separated from 
the legislative power, and a superior court of judicature was 
established in 1692, from whose decisions in all cases exceeding 
three hundred pounds sterling there was an appeal to the king in 
council. Under this system, it was not possible that the practice 
of the bar should either form or lead to great eminence. Hutch- 
inson says he does not recollect that the town of Boston ever 
chose a lawyer to represent it under the second charter, until 
the year 1738, when Mr. John Read was chosen, but was left 
out the next year; and in 1758 and’59 Mr. Benjamin Pratt 
was member for the town. From that time, he observes, that 
lawyers had taken the lead in all the colonies, as well as after- 
wards in the continental congress. 

The controversies which terminated in the war and revolution 
of independence were all upon points of law. Of such con- 
troversies lawyers must necessarily be the principal champions ; 


but at the time when John Adams resolved to assume the pro-- 


fession of the law, no such questions existed; and the spirit of 
prophecy itself could scarcely have foreseen them. A general 
impression that the law afforded a wider range for the exercise 
of the faculties of which he could not be unconscious, than the 
ministry, and still more, a dread and horror of Calvinistical per- 
secution, finally fixed his determination. 

But in taking a step of so much importance and hazard, he 
was extremely anxious to obtain the approbation of his friends. 
On the 19th of-October, 1756, he wrote thus to Charles Cushing. 


Worcester, 19 October, 1756. 
My Frienp,—I look upon myself obliged to give you the 
reasons that induced me to resolve upon the study and profes- 
sion of the law, because you were so kind as to advise me to a 
different profession. "When yours came to hand, I had thoughts 
of preaching, but the longer I lived and the more experience [ 
had of that order of men, and of the real design of that insti- 


1 Hutchinson’s History, vol. iii. p. 104. 


ae 
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tution, the more objections I found in my own mind to that 
course of life. I have the pleasure to be acquainted with a 
young gentleman of a fine genius, cultivated with indefatigable 
study, of a generous and noble disposition, and of the strictest 
virtue; a gentleman who deserves the countenance of the 
greatest men, and the charge of the best parish in the province. 
But with all these accomplishments, he is despised by some, 
ridiculed by others, and detested by more, only because he is 
suspected of Arminianism. And I have the pain to know more 
than one, who has a sleepy, stupid soul, who has spent more of 
his waking hours in darning his stockings, smoking his pipe, 
or playing with his fingers, than in reading, conversation, or 
reflection, cried up as promising young men, pious and orthodox 
youths, and admirable preachers. As far as I can observe, 
people are not disposed to inquire for piety, integrity, good 
sense, or learning, in a young preacher, but for stupidity (for so 
I must call the pretended sanctity of some absolute dunces), 
irresistible grace, and original sin. I have not, in one expression, 
exceeded the limits of truth, though you think I am warm. 
Could you advise me, then, who you know have not the highest 
opinion of what is called orthodoxy, to engage in a profession 
like this ? . 

But I have other reasons too numerous to explain fully. This 
you will think is enough.... | 

The students in the law are very numerous, and some of 
them youths of which no country, no age, would need to be 
ashamed. And if I can gain the honor of treading in the rear, 
and silently admiring the noble air and gallant achievements of 
the foremost rank, I shall think myself worthy of a louder 
triumph than if I had headed the whole army of orthodox 
preachers. 

The difficulties and discouragements I am under are a full 
match for all the resolution I am master of. But I comfort 
myself with this consideration—the more danger the greater 
glory. The general, who at the head of a small army encoun- 
ters a more numerous and formidable enemy, is applauded, if 
he strove for the victory and made a skilful retreat, although his 
army is routed and a considerable extent of territory lost. But 
if he gains a small advantage over the enemy, he saves the 
interest of his country, and returns amidst the acclamations of 
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the people, bearing the triumphal laurel to the capitol. (lam 
in a very bellicose temper of mind to-night; all my figures are 
taken from war.) 

I have cast myself wholly upon fortune. What her ladyship 
will be pleased to do with me, | can’t say. But wherever she 
shall lead me, or whatever she shall do with me, she cannot 
abate the sincerity with which I trust I shall always be your 
friend, Joun Apams.} 


The day before the date of this letter, he had written to Mr. 
Cranch one of similar import, repeating the request for his 
opinion upon the determination he had taken. It is remarkable 
that his purpose was not approved by either of the friends 
whom he consulted. They thought his undertaking incon- 
siderate and rash; and Mr. Cranch, in a subsequent answer to 
his inquiries, advised him to reconsider his resolution, and 
devote his life to the profession of a divine. 

But his lot was cast, and he persevered. » For the two suc- 
ceeding years, six hours of every day were absorbed in his 
laborious occupation of a schoolmaster, while the leisure left 


him in the remnants of his time was employed in the study of 
the law. 


In the interval between the dates of his two letters to Charles 
Cushing, on the choice of a profession, some extracts from his 


1 These letters to Charles Cushing had lain for more than half a century, for- 
gotten by their author, when, in the year 1817, they suddenly appeared in print 
ma Nantucket newspaper. The son of Mr. Cushing immediately sent to Mr. 


Adams an explanation and apology for this act, which elicited from him the 
following note. 


Quincy, 18 March, 1817. 
Though the publication of my juvenile letters to your father, especially in a 
Nantucket gazette, is a riddle, a mystery beyond all comprehension, yet as it 
was impossible for me to suspect any unkindness in your family, the friendly 
apology in your letter of the 11th of this month was unnecessary, though highly 

gratifying tome. The letters, while they have afforded some amusement to my 
friends, have excited many tender recollections as well as serious reflections in . 

me. I was like a boy in a country fair, in a wilderness, in a strange country, 
with half a dozen roads before him, groping in a dark night to find which he - 
ought to take. Had I been obliged to tell your father the whole truth, I should 
have mentioned several other pursuits. Farming, merchandise, law, and above 
all, war. ; Nothing but want of interest and patronage prevented me from 
enlisting in the army. Could I have obtained a troop of horse or a company of 
foot, I should infallibly have been a soldier. It is a problem in my mind, to this 
day, whether I should have been a coward or a hero. ; 
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diary may indicate the progress of his mind towards the con- 
clusion at which it arrived. Soon after he left college, he 
adopted the practice of entering in a commonplace book ex- 
tracts from his readings. This volume commences with the 
well known verses of Pythagoras : — 

M70’ irvoy uahakoiow én’ bupact rpoodétacS.a, 

Tloly rév juepwwov épyov tpic &xaotov éreASeiv: 

Ij rapéBnv; Ti 0 épefa; Té por déov ob éredéodn ; 

These verses appear to have suggested to him the idea of 
keeping a diary; the method best adapted to insure to the 
Pythagorean precept practical and useful effect. It was kept 
irregularly, at broken intervals, and was continued through 
the whole active period of his life. Not, however, as a daily 
journal, nor as a record of the incidents of his own life. It was 
kept on separate and loose sheets of paper, of various forms 
and sizes, and between which there was no intentional chain 
of connection. In this diary, together with notices of the trivial 
incidents of his daily life, the state of the weather, the attend- 
ance upon his school, the houses at which he visited, and the 
individuals with whom he associated, are contained his occa- 
sional observations upon men and things, and the reflections 
of his mind, occasioned whether by the conversations which 
occurred in his intercourse with society, or by the books which 
he read. The predominating sentiment in his mind was the 
consciousness of his own situation, and the contemplatiun of 
his future prospects in life. 


“The world was all before him, where to choose 
His place,” 
and the considerations upon which he was bound to fix his 
choice were long and often revolved before they ripened into 
their final determination. 

His disgust at the doctrines of Calvinism was perhaps riveted 
by the opinions which he found disseminated in the social circle 
into which he had been introduced. The Calvinistic doctrines 
of election, reprobation, and the atonement are so repulsive to 
human reason that they can never obtain the assent of the 
mind, but through the medium of the passions; and the master 
passion of orthodoxy is fear. Calvinism has no other agent. 
The terrors of eternal damnation are the only propagators of 
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the faith; and when they prove inefficacious, the Calvinist 
kindles the fagot upon earth to their aid. Extremes are apt 
to produce each other. The tyranny over the conscience ex- 
ercised by the Calvinistic preachers necessarily produced a 
reaction. From the close of the first quarter of the eighteenth 
century to the end of the century itself, there appeared in every 
part of Europe, but especially in the English and French lan- 
guages, a series of writers of preéminent ability, the principal 
object of whose labors was to deny all religion, and above all, 
Christianity. Of these writers, Bolingbroke took the lead in 
England. Voltaire succeeded him in France. Hume, and 
Gibbon, and Thomas Paine, successively followed in the British 
Islands; Diderot, D’ Alembert, and Helvetius in France. These 
were the most popular writers of the age; and some of the most 
powerful of their attacks were made near the middle of the cen- 
tury. The same period was equally remarkable both in France 
and England for an unexampled degeneracy of manners and 
looseness of morals. This had followed in France immediately 
after the bigotry and persecution of the caducity of Louis the 
Fourteenth, and the first example of open profligacy was set by 
his immediate successor, the regent Duke of Orleans. Louis 
the Fifteenth, who followed, lived through a reign of upwards 
of half a century of the most abandoned licentiousness, for 
which his only atonement was dictated by a returning sense of 
religion, upon the bed of death. - Something more, at least 
of the appearances of decency, had been preserved in England; 
where the corruptions of the age were, if not less dissolute, at 
least less ostentatious. 

The bigoted and gloomy doctrines of Calvinism, though deeply 
rooted in the thirty-nine articles of the Church of England, had 
been gradually eradicated from the actual creed of her hierarchy. 
They still burrowed, however, in most of the dissenting churches 
of New England, and it was their domineering and persecuting 
spirit which drove John Adams from the profession of divinity 
to that of the law. The literature of Great Britain was more 
thoroughly naturalized in the New England ‘colonies than her 
2 eee or her church establishment. The writings of the 

ee uinkers had made their way across the Atlantic, and, while 
See. to dissolve the spell of Calvinism, had not been 
altogether inefficacious in disseminating the errors of infidelity. 


r 
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The posthumous philosophical works of Bolingbroke, posthu- 
mous because he had not dared to publish them in his own 
lifetime, were published by David Mallet, shortly before Mr. 
Adams’s residence at Worcester,! and he found them in the 
library of Mr. Putnam. Many of the individuals with whom 
he associated were infected with the prevailing infidelity of the 
times, but it never reached him. He read the writings of 
Bolingbroke with the spirit of candid criticism; and, admiring 
their style, many years afterwards repeated the perusal of them. 
His copy of the philosophical writings is filled with marginal 
manuscript annotations, amply sufficient to preserve any reader 
of that copy from the influence of the fascinating errors with 
which they abound. 

In a fragment of autobiography left by Mr. Adams, he gives 
the following account of his own opinions and feelings during 
this early period. 

“ Between the years 1751, when I entered, and 1754, when I 
left college, a controversy was carried on between Mr. Bryant, 
the minister of our parish, and some of his people, partly on 
account of his principles, which were called Arminian, and 
partly on account of his conduct, which was too gay and light, 
if not immoral. Ecclesiastical councils were called, and sat 
at my father’s house. Parties and their acrimonies arose in 
the church and congregation, and controversies from the press 
between Mr. Bryant, Mr. Niles, Mr. Porter, Mr. Bass, concern- 
ing the five points. I read all these pamphlets and many other 
writings on the same subjects, and found myself involved in 
difficulties beyond my powers of decision. At the same time, 
I saw such a spirit of dogmatism and bigotry in clergy and 
laity, that, if 1 should be a priest, I must take my side, and 
pronounce as positively as any of them, or never get a parish, 
or getting it must soon leave it. Very strong doubts arose in 
my mind, whether I was made for a pulpit in such times, and 


1 The same sad morn to church and state 
(So for our sins ’t was fixed by fate) 
A double stroke was given ; 
Black as the whirlwind of the North, 
St. John’s fell genius issu’d forth 
And Pelham fled to heav’n! 
Garrick’s Ode on the Death of Mr. Pelham. WDodsley’s Collection of Poems, 
vol. iv. p. 198. 
4 ¥ 
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I began to think of other professions. I perceived very clearly, 
as I thought, that the study of theology, and the pursuit of it as 
a profession, would involve me in endless altercations, and make 
my life miserable, without any prospect of doing any good to 
my fellow-men. ; 

“ The last two years of my residence at college produced a 
club of students (I never knew the history of the first rise of 
it) who invited me to become one of them. Their plan was to 
spend their evenings together in reading any new publications, 
or any poetry or dramatic compositions that might fall in their 
way. Iwas as often requested to read as any other, especially 
tragedies, and it was whispered to me and circulated among 
others that I had some faculty for public speaking, and that I 
should make a better lawyer than divine. This last idea was 
easily understood and embraced by me. My inclination was 
soon fixed upon the law. But my judgment was not so easily 
determined. There were many difficulties in the way. Although 
my father’s general expectation was that I should be a divine, I 
knew him to be a man of so thoughtful and considerate turn of 
mind, to be possessed of so much candor and moderation, that 
it would not be difficult to remove any objections he might 
make to my pursuit of physic or law, or any other reasonable 
course. My mother, although a pious woman, I knew had no 
partiality for the life of a clergyman. But I had uncles and 
other relations, full of the most illiberal prejudices against the 
law. I had, indeed, a proper affection and veneration for them, 
but as I was under no obligation of gratitude to them, which 
could give them any color of authority to prescribe a course of 
life to me, I thought little of their opinions. Other obstacles 
more serious than these presented themselves. A lawyer must 
have a fee for taking me into his office. I must be boarded 
and clothed for several years. I had no money ; and my father, 
having three sons, had done as much for me, in the expenses of 
my education, as his estate and circumstances could justify, and 
as My reason or my honor would allow me to ask. I therefore 
gave out that I would take a school, and took my degree at 
college undetermined whether I should study divinity, law, or 
physic. 

“In the public exercises at commencement, I was somewhat 
remarked as a respondent, and Mr. Maccarty of Worcester, who 
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was empowered by the selectmen of that town to procure them 
a Latin master for their grammar-school, engaged me to under- 
take it. About three weeks after commencement, in 1755, when 
Iwas not yet twenty years of age, a horse was sent me from 
Worcester, and a man to attend me. We made the joumey, 
about sixty miles, in one day, and I entered on my office. For 
three months I boarded with one Green, at the expense of the 
town, and by the arrangement of the selectmen. Here I found 
Morgan’s ‘ Moral Philosopher,’ which I was informed had ecir- 
culated with some freedom in that town, and that the principles 
of deism had made a considerable progress among several per- 
sons, in that and other towns in the county. Three months 
after this, the selectmen procured lodgings for me at Dr. Nahum 
Willard’s. 'This physician had a large practice, a good reputa- 
tion for skill, and a pretty library. Here were Dr. Cheyne’s 
works, Sydenham and others, and Van Swieten’s Commen- 
taries on Boerhaave. I read a good deal in these books, and 
entertained many thoughts of becoming a physician and a sur- 
geon. But the law attracted my attention more and more; 
and, attending the courts of justice, where I heard Worthington, 
Hawley, Trowbridge, Putnam, and others, I felt myself irresist- 
ibly impelled to make some effort to accomplish my wishes. I 
made a visit to Mr. Putnam, and offered myself to him. He 
received me with politeness, and even kindness, took a few days 
to consider of it, and then informed me that Mrs. Putnam had 
consented that I should board in his house, that I should pay no 
more than the town allowed for my lodgings, and that I should 
pay him a hundred dollars when I should find it convenient. I 
agreed to his proposals without hesitation, and immediately 
took possession of his office. His library, at that time, was not 
large; but he had all the most essential law books. Imme- 
diately after I entered with him, however, he sent to England 
for a handsome addition of law books, and for Lord Bacon’s 
works. I carried with me to Worcester, Lord Bolingbroke’s 
‘Study and Use of History’ and his ‘ Patriot King” These 
I had lent him, and he was so well pleased with them that he 
added Bolingbroke’s works to his list, which gave me an oppor- 
tunity of reading the posthumous works of that writer, in five 
volumes. Mr. Burke once asked, who ever read him through? 
T can answer that I read him through before the year 1758, and 
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that Ihave read him through at least twice since that time. 
But, I confess, without much good or harm. His ideas of the 
English constitution are correct, and his political writings are 
worth something; but, in a great part of them, there is more 
of faction than of truth. His religion is a pompous folly; and 
his abuse of the Christian religion is as superficial as it is 
impious. His style is original and inimitable; it resembles. 
more the oratory of the ancients than any writings or speeches 
I ever read in English.” 

In October, 1758, terminated the period of his keeping school 
at Worcester, and of his law studies under the direction of Mr. 
Putnam. He was sworn as an attorney in the superior court at 
the recommendation of Jeremy Gridley, then attorney-general 
of the Province, and one of the most eminent lawyers and 
scholars of the time. By some accident it had happened that 
Mr. Putnam neglected to give him, on his departure, the usual 
certificate and recommendation to the court. He went, there- 
fore, and introduced himself, in person, to Mr. Gridley, who, 
upon conversing with him, conceived a very high opinion of his 
acquisitions, and besides presenting him with a very favorable 
commendation to the court, treated him with a kindness and 
courtesy which produced a deep and indelible impression upon 
his mind and heart. Mr. Gridley counselled him as a brother, 
with regard to the practice of the profession, and advised him 
as a parent with regard to his conduct in life. 


' See the Diary, vol. ii. pp. 45-50. 


CHAPTER ILI. 
Stupy AND PRAcTICE oF THE LAW UNTIL Marca, 1770. 


From the time of the admission of Mr. Adams to the bar, he 
resided at his father’s house, in Braintree; and, after the decease 
of his father, which happened on the 25th of May, 1761, he 
remained with his mother, until his marriage, in 1764. The 
earlier part of this time was a period of intense anxiety to him 
with regard to his prospects in life. An obscure village of New 
England, in a family alike unknown to fortune and to fame, 
was a scene little adapted to promote his advancement in 
either. In the following extracts from his journal, the reader 
will find an exposition of the thoughts ich occupied his 
leisure; of the studies that he pursued; of his constarit obser- 
vation upon men and manners within the contracted circle of 
acquaintance with whom he habitually associated, and of that 
severe and rigorous self-examination and censure to which he 
had accustomed himself, and in which he reduced to effective 
practice the precept of Pythagoras. 

“ ARt. xxiii. 1759. The other night, the choice of Hercules 
came into my mind, and left impressions there which I hope 
will never be effaced, nor long unheeded. I thought of writing 
a fable on the same plan, but accommodated, by omitting some 
circumstances and inserting others, to my own case. Let virtue 
address me. 

“ Which, dear youth, will you prefer, a life of effeminacy, 
indolence, and obscurity, or a life of industry, temperance, and 
honor? Take my advice; rise and mount your horse by the 
morning’s dawn, and shake away, amidst the great and beauti- 
ful scenes of nature that appear at that time of the day, all the 
crudities that are left in your stomach, and all the obstructions 
that are left in your brains. Then return to your studies, and 
bend your whole soul to the institutes of the law and the 
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reports of cases that have been adjusted by the rules in the 
institutes. Let no trifling diversion, or amusement, or company, 
decoy you from your books; 7. €. no girl, no gun, no cards, no 
flutes, no violins, no dress, no tobacco, no laziness.’ 

“Labor to get distinct ideas of law, right, wrong, justice, 
equity; search for them in your own mind, in Roman, Grecian, © 
French, English treatises of natural, civil, common, statute law- 
Aim at an exact knowledge of the nature, end, and means of 
government. Compare the different forms of it with each other, 
and each of them with their effects on public and private happi- 
ness. Study Seneca, Cicero, and all other good moral writers ; 
_ study Montesquieu, Bolingbroke, Vinnius, &c., and all other 
good civil writers.” 

“ ARt. xxv. 1760. I have read a multitude of law books; 
mastered but few. Wood, Coke, two volumes Lillie’s Abridg- 
ment, two volumes Salkeld’s Reports, Swinburne, Hawkins’s 
Pleas of the Crown, Fortescue, Fitzgibbon, ten volumes in 
folio, I read at Worcester- quite through, besides octavos and 
lesser volumes, and many others, of all sizes, that I consulted 
occasionally without reading in course, as dictionaries, reporters, 
entries, and abridgments. 

“JT cannot give so good an account of the improvement of 
my last two years spent in Braintree. However, I have read 
no small number of volumes upon the law the last two years. 
Justinian’s Institutes I have read through in Latin, with Vin- 
nius’s perpetual notes; Van Muyden’s Tractatio Institutionum 
Justiniani, I read through and translated mostly into English, 
from the same language. Wood’s Institute of the Civil Law 
I read through. These on the civil law. On the law of Eng- 
land, I read Cowell’s Institute of the Laws of England, in imi- 
tation of Justinian, Doctor and Student, Finch’s Discourse of 
Law, Hale’s History, and some reporters, cases in chancery, 
Andrews, &c., besides occasional searches for business. Also a 
General Treatise of Naval Trade and Commerce, as founded on 
the laws and statutes. All this series of reading has left but 
faint impressions, and a very imperfect system of law in my head. 


1 The present plan of publication renders it unnecessary to insert here the 
large extracts from the “ Diary,” originally introduced by the writer. Only 
such passages are retained as immediately illustrate his views of character. The 
remainder appear in the “ Diary,” as printed in vol. ii. p: 59, et seq. 
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“T must form a serious resolution of beginning and pressing 
quite through the plans of my lords Hale and Reeve. Wood’s 
Institutes of Common Law I never read but once, and my Lord 
Coke’s Commentary on Littleton I never read but once. These 
two authors I must get and read over and over again. And I 
will get them, too, and break through, as Mr. Gridley expressed 
it, all obstructions. Besides, Iam but a novice in natural law 
and civil law. There are multitudes of excellent. authors on 
natural law that I have never read; indeed, I never read any 
part of the best authors, Puffendorf and Grotius. In the civil 
law there are Hoppius and Vinnius, Commentators on Justinian, 
Domat, &c., besides institutes of canon and feudal law that I 
have to read.! 

“, . . Pretensions to wisdom and virtue, superior to all the 
world, will not be supported by words only. If I tell a man I 
am wiser and better than he or any other man, he will either 
despise, or hate, or pity me, perhaps all three. I have not 
conversed enough with the world to behave rightly. /I talk to 
Paine about Greek; that makes him laugh. I talk to Sam. 
Quincy about resolution, and being a great man, and study, 
and improving time; which makes him laugh. I talk to Ned 
about the folly of affecting to be a heretic; which makes him 
mad. I talk to Hannah and Esther about the folly of love; 
about despising it; about being above it; pretend to be insen- 
sible of tender passions; which makes them laugh. I talk to 
Mr. Wibird about the decline of learning; tell him I know no 
young fellow who promises to make a figure; cast sneers on 
Dr. Marsh for not knowing the value of old Greek and Roman 
authors; ask when will a genius rise that will shave his beard, 
or let it grow rather, and sink himself in a cell in order to 
make a figure. I talk to Parson Smith about despising gay 
dress, grand buildings and estates, fame, &c., and being con- 
tented with what will satisfy the real wants of nature. 

“All this is affectation and ostentation. It is affectation of 
learning, and virtue, and wisdom, which I have not; and it is a 
weak fondness to show /all that I have, and to Ne thought to 
have more than I have. 

“ Besides this, I have insensibly fallen into a habit of affecting 
wit and humor, of shrugging my shoulders, and moving, dis- 


1 Vol. ii. p. 104. 
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torting the muscles of my face. My motions are stiff and 
uneasy, ungraceful, and my attention is unsteady and irreg- 
ular. 

“These are reflections on myself that I make. They are 
faults, defects, fopperies, and follies and disadvantages. Can I 
mend these faults, and supply these defects?” 

During his residence at Worcester, in 1757, Mr. Adams be- 
came personally acquainted with Jonathan Sewall, a young 
man descended from one of the most distinguished families of 
the province, but who, like himself, had inherited nothing from 


"his ancestors but a college education and poverty. He was - 


about seven years older than Mr. Adams, but was admitted 
only a short time before him to the bar. In 1757 and 1758, 
Sewall, who then resided at Salem, attended the sessions of the 
superior court at Worcester, and spent his evenings in Colonel 
Putnam’s office with Mr. Adams, who was then a student 
there. Congenial tastes and sentiments soon bred a warm and 
intimate friendship between them, rendered interesting not only 
by its pleasing and long-continued intercourse of mutual good 
offices and kindness, but painfully so by its subsequent dissolu- 
tion occasioned by the different sides which they took in the 
Revolution of Independence. 

In the preface to the republication of the controversial essays, 
under the respective signatures of Novanglus and Massachu- 
settensis, Mr. Adams, in 1819, so shortly before his own death, 
gave an account of Jonathan Sewall, and of the friendship 
which had subsisted between them.! Of their correspondence, 
a few small fragments only are known to remain. Mr. Adams, 
at that time, kept few and imperfect copies of his letters, and 
of those of Mr. Sewall to him none have been found among 
his papers. The following extracts from the copies of letters 
written in 1759, 1760, and 1761, are submitted to the reader as 
characteristic of their author at that period of his life, and while 
yet under the age of twenty-five. 


[Norz, sy rue Eprror. The first of the three letters intended 
for insertion here has been printed in the “ Diary,” in the 
immediate connection in which the copy of it occurs in the 
manuscript.” In the place it was to occupy, one of three 


1 Vol. iv. p. 5, et seg. 2 Voli. pio: 


oi 
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early letters of Mr. Sewall, which a closer examination of Mr. 
Adams’s papers has revealed, is introduced. It is particularly 
appropriate, as being the one which called out the succeeding 
letter of Mr. Adams, that made the second of the original series. 
It is of value on other accounts. It discloses a project enter- 
tained at this time by Mr. Adams, though somewhat feebly, it 
would seem, of removing to Providence, no trace of which is 
found elsewhere. It likewise explains the purpose of the cor- 
respondence, which was mutual improvement, by stimulating 
the investigation of questions of law. But beyond and above - 
all these, it sets in full light the genuine nature of the bond 
of sympathy between these young men, brought up in a 
small town of an obscure colonial settlement, with few objects 
immediately before them to excite their ambition ox to nurse 
the purest aspirations. In this respect it may reasonably be 
doubted whether the lapse of time and the great change of 
circumstances in America, though opening an incomparably 
greater field of exertion to human abilities, have done any thing 
to improve upon the motives or principles here shown as setting 
them in motion.| 


- 


JONATHAN SEWALL TO JOHN ADAMS. 


Charlestown, 13 February, 1760. 

My Frrenp,— In my last, if I rightly remember, I joined 
with you in your panegyric on the superior rewards which 
ancient Rome proposed to application and study, and in your 
satire on those despicable premia, which we, whose lot it is to 
live in the infant state of a new world, can rationally expect. 
But perhaps we have both been too hasty in our conclusions; 
possibly, if we pierce through the glare of false glory, too apt 
to dazzle and deceive the intellectual eye; if, in order to the 
forming a just estimate, we secrete the genuine from the imag- 
inary rewards, we may find the difference much less than at 
first sight we are apt to conceive. For, let us, if you please, 
my friend, consider what was the palm for which the Roman 
orator ran. It was the plaudit of a people at that time sunk 
into a most shameful effeminacy of manners, governed by a 
spirit of faction and licentiousness, to which this father of his 
country at length fell himself a sacrifice. It was the highest 
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post of honor in that august empire, which hath since fallen an 
easy prey to Goths, Visigoths, Vandals, and other barbarians 
and uncivilized nations of the north. It was to be the first 
man in that Roma Aterna, which but for the names of Brutus, 
Ceesar, Cicero, Catiline, and a few other patriots, tyrants, ora- 
tors, and conspirators, which have been perpetuated by the 
eminence of their owners in their respective employments, had 
been long since buried in eternal oblivion. To be caressed, 
applauded, and deified by Roman citizens, to be raised to the 
highest honors which Rome, the mistress of the world, could 
give, are rewards, it must be confessed, in their nature more 
dazzling, and, to an unthinking mind, more captivating and 
alluring to the toils of indefatigable study and close thinking ; 
and in these, it will be acknowledged, Cicero had greatly the 
advantage of us. But are these the most striking? Are there 
not others, which we, as well as Cicero, have in prospect, 
infinitely superior in their nature, more refined, more lasting? 
What think you, my friend, of the inward pleasure and satis- 
faction which the human mind receiveth from the acquisition 
of knowledge? What of the rational delight which the benev- 
olent man experienceth in the capacity and opportunity of 
doing good to his fellow-men? What of the heartfelt joy 
which the man of virtue overflows with, in relieving and sup- 
porting distressed innocence and goodness, and in detecting 
and punishing insolent vice ? 

But Cicero’s name has been handed down through many 
ages with admiration and applause. So may yours. “ Worth 
makes the man,” forms the character, and perpetuates his 
memory. Cicero is not revered because he was Rome’s consul. 
Had his orations been delivered in the little senate of Lilybeeum 
or Syracuse, yet still they would have been esteemed as they 
are by all men of learning, and perhaps would have perpetuated 
the names of Lilybeeum and Syracuse for many ages after they 
shall now be forgotten. And had A. n lived in Rome, it 
is more than probable we should never have heard his name. 
It is not the place where a man lives, nor his titles of honor in 
that place, which will procure him esteem with succeeding 
generations, though, perhaps, for the present, it may command 
the outward respect of the unthinking mob, for the most part 
dazzled with the parade and pomp of nobility. But if, in the 
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estimation of the world, a man’s worth riseth in proportion to 
the greatness of his country, who knows but in future ages, 
_when New England shall have risen to its intended grandeur, it 

shall be as carefully recorded among the registers of the literati, 
that Adams flourished in the second century after the exode of 
its first settlers from Great Britain, as it is now that Cicero was 
born in the six hundred and forty-seventh year after the build- 
ing of Rome? 

A man, by will, gives his negro his liberty, and leaves him a 
legacy. The executor consents that the negro shall be free, but 
refuseth to give bond to the selectmen to indemnify the town 
against any charge for his support, in case he should become 
poor, (without which, by the province law, he is not manumit- 
ted,) or to pay him the legacy. 

Query. Can he recover the legacy, and how ? 

I have just observed that in your last you desire me to say 
something towards discouraging you from removing to Prov- 
idence; and you say, any thing will do. At present, I only 
say, you will do well enough where you are. I will explain 
myself, and add something further, in some future letter. I 
have not time to enlarge now, for which I believe you will not 
be inconsolably grieved. So, to put you out of pain, your 
hearty friend, JONATHAN SEWALL. 

P. 8. LIhope you'll write me soon. I think you are scrupu- 
lously exact in writing only in turn. 

P. P. 8S. Iam now going through Coke Littleton again, and 
I suppose you are likewise. If you make any new observa- 
tions as you go along, or if any questions arise in your mind, it 
may possibly be of mutual advantage to communicate them. 
I shall do the same. This may, in some measure, answer the 
end of reading him together, which, I am persuaded, would be 
eminently beneficial, at least to Jee 


JOHN ADAMS TO JONATHAN SEWALL. 


February, 1760. 
I am very willing to join with you in renouncing the reason- 
ing of some of our last letters. 
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There is but little pleasure, which reason can approve, to be 
received from the noisy applause and servile homage that is 
paid to any officer, from the lictor to the dictator, or from the 
sexton of a parish to the sovereign of a kingdom. And reason 
will despise equally a blind, undistinguishing adoration of what 
the world calls fame. She is neither a goddess to be loved, nor 
a demon to be feared, but an unsubstantial phantom, existing 
only in imagination. 

But with all this contempt, give me leave to reserve (for I 
am sure that- reason will warrant) a strong affection for the 
honest approbation of the wise and good both in the present 
and in all future generations. Mistake not this for an expecta- 
tion of the life to come, in the poet’s creed. Far otherwise. I 
expect to be totally forgotten within seventy years from the 
present hour, unless the insertion of my name in the college 
catalogue should luckily preserve it longer. When heaven 
designs an extraordinary character, one that shall distinguish 
his path through the world by any great effects, it never fails to 
furnish the proper means and opportunities; but the common 
herd of mankind, who are to be born, and eat, and sleep, and 
die, and be forgotten, is thrown into the world, as it were, at 
random, without any visible preparation of accommodations. 
Yet, though I have very few hopes, I am not ashamed to own 
that a prospect of an immortality in the memories of all the 
worthy, to the end of time, would be a high gratification to my 
wishes. ‘ 

But to return. Tully, therefore, had but few advantages, in 
the estimation of reason, more than we have, for a happy life. 
He had greater political objects to tempt his ambition. He 
had better opportunities to force the hosannas of his country- 
men. But these are not advantages for happiness. On the 
contrary, the passions which these objects were designed to 
gratify, were so many stings forever smarting in his mind, 
which, at last, goaded him into that excess of vanity and 
pusillanimity, for which he has been as often blamed as ever 
he was praised for his genius and his virtues. It is true, he 
had abler masters, and more opportunities for instructive con- 
versation, in a city so fruitful of great men. But, in other 


respects, the rational sourees of pleasure have been much 
enlarged since his day. 
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In the acquisition of knowledge, without which it would be 
a punishment to live, we have much greater advantages (what- 
ever some ingenious men may say), than he had or could have. 
For the improvements in navigation, and the surprising aug- 
mentation of commerce, by spreading civilized nations round the 
globe, and sending men of letters into all countries, have multi- 
plied the means of information concerning the planet we inhabit. 
And the invention of the art of printing has perpetuated and 
cheapened the means of every kind of knowledge, beyond what 
could have been imagined in his day. Besides, Europe has 
been, ever since his death, the constant theatre of surprising 
characters, actions, events, revolutions, which have been pre- 
served in a sufficient plenty of memorials to constitute a series 
of political knowledge, of a greater variety of characters, more 
important events, and more complicated circumstances, and, of 
consequence, better adapted for an agreeable entertainment to 
‘the mind, than any that the world had ever known in his times. 
And, perhaps, there never was before, nor has been since his day, 
a period abounding with greater heroes and politicians, or with 
more surprising actions and events, than that in which we live. 

“In metaphysics, Mr. Locke, directed by my Lord Bacon, has 
steered his course into the unenlightened regions of the human 
mind, and, like Columbus, has discovered a new world. A 
world whose soil is deep and strong; producing rank and un- 
wholesome weeds, as well as wholesome fruits and flowers. A 
world that is incumbered with unprofitable brambles, as well 
as stored with useful trees; and infested with motley savages, 
as well as capable of furnishing civilized inhabitants. He has 
shown us by what cultivation these weeds may be extermi- 
nated, and the fruits raised; the brambles removed as well as 
the trees grubbed; the savages destroyed as well as the civil 
people increased. Here is another hemisphere of science, there- 
fore, abounding with pleasure and with profit, too, of which he 
had but very few, and we have many advantages for learning. 

But in mathematics, and what is founded on them, astron- 
omy and philosophy, the modern discoveries have done honor 
to the human understanding. Here is the true sphere of 
modern genius. What a noble prospect of the universe have 
these men opened before us! Here I see millions of worlds 
and systems of worlds, swarming with inhabitants all engaged 
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in the same active investigation of the great system of univer- 
sal and eternal truth, and overflowing with felicity. And, while 
I am ravished with such contemplations as these, it imports 
me little on what ground I tread, or in what age I live. 


The intention of the testator, to be collected from the words, 
is to be observed in the construction of a will; and where any 
title to lands or goods, or any other act, is devised to any one, 
without any mention of something previous or concomitant, 
without which the act or title is not valid, in such case the 
thing previous or concomitant shall, by implication, be devised 
too; ¢é.g. 

A man devises lands and tenements to A B, the said A B 
paying £100 out of the same lands to B C. Here are no 
words of inheritance or of freehold, you see. Yet, since the 
testator plainly intended that £100 should be paid to B C out 
of the land, it must be presumed that he knew the rule of law 
which entitles a devisee of lands incumbered with a charge, to 
a fee-simple, and, therefore, a fee-simple shall pass by implica- 
tion. So, also, 

A man devised lands and tenements to A B, in trust for C D 
and his heirs. Here are no words of inheritance ; yet, as he has 
established a trust that may last forever, he shall be presumed 
to have intended a fee-simple in his devise, and the devisee 
shall hold the tenement to himself and his own heirs forever by 
implication, although the cestui que trust should die heirless 
to-morrow. 

Now. En mesure le manner. The testator intended plainly 
that his negro should have his liberty and a legacy; therefore 
the law will presume that he intended his executor should do all 
that without which he could have neither. That this indemnifi- 
cation was not in the testator’s mind, cannot be proved from the 
will any more than it could be proved, in the first case above, 
that the testator did not know a fee-simple would pass a will 
without the word heirs; nor than, in the second case, that the 
devise of a trust, that might continue forever, would convey a 
fee-simple without the like words. I take it, therefore, that the 
executor of this will is, by implication, obliged to give bonds to 
the town treasurer, and, in his refusal, is a wrongdoer; and I 
cannot think he ought to be allowed to take advantage of his 
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own wrong, so much as to allege this want of an indemnitica- 
tion to evade an action of the case brought for the legacy by 
the negro himself. 

But why may not the negro bring a special action of the 
case against the executor, setting forth the will, the devise of 
freedom and a legacy, and then the necessity of indemnification 
by the province law, and then a refusal to indemnify, and, of 
consequence, to set free and to pay the legacy ? 

Perhaps the negro is free at common law by the devise. 
Now, the province law seems to have been made only to oblige 
the master to maintain his manumitted slave, and not to declare 
a manumission in the master’s lifetime, or at his death, void. 
Should a master give his negro his freedom, under his hand 
and seal, without giving bond to the town, and should after- 
wards repent and endeavor to recall the negro into servitude, 
would not that instrument be a sufficient discharge against the 
master ? 

P.S. I felt your reproof very sensibly for being ceremonious. 
I must beg pardon in a style that I threatened you with as a 
punishment, a few letters ago. 


Myo éySatpe diAov ody duapradog Ewera piKpie. 


However, it is not ceremony so much as poverty. 


JOHN ADAMS TO JONATHAN SEWALL. 


Sir, — You have, perhaps, expected from me, according to 
the custom of the world, some expressions of my condolence 
in your loss of Judge Sewall.! To be plain, I always feel 
extremely awkward, whenever I attempt, by writing or in per- 
son, to console the sorrowful, or to rejoice with those that do 
rejoice. I had rather conceal my own fellow-feeling in their 
joys or griefs, at the hazard of being thought insensible, than 
express any very great degree of either at the risk of being 
thought insincere. 

The loss is certainly great to you and to the province in 


1 Stephen Sewall, chief justice of the superior court of Massachusetts, the 
person referred to, died on the 10th of September, 1760. 
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general; but Providence can neither be resisted, nor persuaded, 
nor fathomed. Implicit resignation is our greatest wisdom, 
both as our duty, and as the only sufficient source of tran- 
quillity. Relying on this foundation, we should endeavor to turn 
our thoughts as much as we can from irretrievable misfortunes, 
and towards the means of procuring, according to the probabil- 
ities of things, future peace and pleasure. 

And, in this view, instead of grieving excessively for what 
can never be avoided nor diminished, I shall be so free as to 
ask your opinion, and to set you on the search (if at any loss), 
concerning the following point of law practice. If a writ, tri- 
able before a justice, is served within six days, or five, if you 
please, of the time of trial; or one at court, within twelve or 
thirteen, what is the proper method of taking advantage of this 
insufficiency? Must this be pleaded in abatement, or must the 
action be dismissed? Must advantage be taken by motion or 
by plea? ‘The law has provided that court writs shall be 
served fourteen days, and justices, at least, seven days, before 
the time of trial. And, in general, what is the method of 
taking advantage of insufficient services and returns? 

And quere also. Suppose A leased a house, in 1756, for one 
year, to B, at ten pounds rent, for that year, and, after that 
year expired, B continued in the house another year, without 
any renewal of the lease, or any new contract for any certain 
rent. Would debt for rent, in the common form, lie, for the 
year 1757, at ten pounds also for that year? 

Should be glad of an immediate answer to these questions, 
especially the last, as upon that turns an affair of importance 
to met In the mean time wishing you, amidst all the per- 
plexities and disappointments of this uncomfortable state, as 
great a share of happiness as your genius and virtues may be 
said, in the language of mankind, to deserve,? I subscribe, as 
usual, your hearty friend, Joun Apams. 


* This is probably the case referred to in the “ Diary,” upon which the writer 
consulted Mr. Gridley, vol. ii. p. 98. 

? Jonathan Sewall fell a sacrifice to the Revolution. His genius and his vir- 
tues, by removal from Massachusetts, lost their proper field of exercise never to 
gain any other. Fifteen years of isolation and discontent in the mother country 
were followed by a transfer to the then desolate region of New Brunswick, in 
which he had not time to reéstablish any social relations before he was called 
to pay the great debt of nature. Among the papers of Mr. Adams, a copy has 
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A project has just started into my mind, of collecting the anec- 
dotes of the lives of all the great lawyers, ancient and modern. 
The character of Sulpitius suggested it to me. Vide “ Middle- 
ton,” vol, iii. p. 134. 


In the year 1761, arose the question respecting the legality 
of writs of assistance, argued before the superior court of the 
province, by James Otis, and which Mr. Adams himself con- 
sidered as the spark in which originated the American Revolu- 
tion. It was, with reference to the liberties of the people, in 
substance the same as that upon general warrants, which, two 
years later, kindled a flame in the island of Great Britain. The 
writ of assistance is a process sometimes issued in England by 


been found of a letter written by Sewall to a friend, in 1787, after he had come 
to St. John’s, which presents a vivid picture of the nature of the trials to which 
he had been subjected, as well as of his own mind under the effect of them. No 
one could read it without feeling strong sympathy with the sufferer, not unmixed 
with surprise at the languor displayed by the British government in requiting his 
loyalty. Even the small salary allowed him as a colonial judge was suffered to 
run into arrears more than once, whilst the discontinuance of his place altogether 
was a question left ever hanging over his head. With such examples before the 
world, small is the encouragement held out to British colonists to take the side 
of authority in any contest with their brethren. 

But what makes this letter particularly interesting in this connection is, that it 
contains a sketch of Mr. Adams, and an account of the last interview which the 
friends ever had. Though a little tinged with the feelings natural to the advo- 
cate of a losing cause, it is yet a good pendant to the character which Mr. 
Adams, on his side, has given of Mr. Sewall. Considering the nature of the 
civil war out of which they had emerged, the sentiments retained towards each 
other, as thus exhibited, are alike honorable to both. The following is the 
passage of Mr. Sewall’s letter. 

“ While I was in London, my quondam friend, John Adams, sent me a com- 
plimentary card, and afterwards made me a long friendly visit, as Mrs. Adams 
soon after did to Mrs. Sewall. And they then earnestly pressed us to take a 
family dinner with them, in a way so evidently friendly and hearty, that I was 
sorry I could not comply. But having resolved to make no visits nor accept of 
any invitations, and having upon this ground previously declined invitations to 
dine with Sir William Pepperell, your friend Mr. Clark, and several other 
friends, I was obliged, to avoid giving offence, to decline this. When Mr. Adams 
came in, he took my hand in both his, and, with a hearty squeeze, accosted me 
in these words : ‘ How do you do, my dear old friend?’ Our conversation was 
just such as might be expected at the meeting of two old sincere friends after a 
long separation. Adams has a heart formed for friendship, and susceptible of its 
finest feelings. He is humane, generous, and open; warm in his friendly attach- 
ments, though, perhaps, rather implacable to those whom he thinks his enemies. 
And though, during the American contest, an unbounded ambition and an 
enthusiastic zeal for the imagined or real glory and welfare of his country, (the 
offspring, perhaps in part, though imperceptible to himself, of disappointed 
ambition,) may have suspended the operation of those social and friendly prin- 
ciples which, I am positive, are in him, innate and congenial, yet sure I am they 
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the court of exchequer, and with which the officers of customs 
are armed with that ever odious privilege of entering private 
houses, shops, and warehouses, and of breaking open chests 
and trunks to detect smuggled goods. These writs of assist- 
ance were authorized by acts of 12 and 14 of Charles the 
Second, and by a subsequent statute of 7 and 8 William the 
Third. The provisions of the act of 14 Charles the Second, 
were extended to the colonies. Hutchinson, in the third volume 
of his “ History,” published since the decease of Mr. Adams, 
says that Governor Shirley had been in the habit of issuing, 
upon his own authority, these warrants, until informed indi- 
rectly by Hutchinson himself that they were illegal, and that 
he then directed that application should be made for them to 
the superior court. No such process, however, had before 
issued from that court. It was novel in point of form, and 
odious in substance. It was sanctioned or recognized by no 
act of the provincial legislature, and rested upon two acts of 
parliament, the first passed only two years after the restoration 


could not be eradicated. They might sleep, inactive, like the body in the grave, 
during the storm raised by more violent and impetuous passions in his political 
eareer for the goal to which zeal and ambition, united, kept his eye immovably 
fixed; but a resuscitation must have been the immediate consequence of the 
peace. Gratified in the two darling wishes of his soul, the independence of 
America acknowledged and established, and he himself placed on the very 
pinnacle of the temple of honor, why, the very devil himself must have felt 
loving and good-natured after so complete a victory; much more, a man in 
whose heart lay dormant every good and virtuous social and friendly principle. 

“ Nature must, and, I have no doubt, did break forth and assert her rights. Of 
this I am so well convinced, that if he could but play backgammon, I declare I 
would choose him, in preference to all the men in the world, for my jfidus 
Achates, in my projected asylum. And I believe he would soon find it the 
happiest state ; for, if I am not mistaken, now he has reached the summit of his 
ambition, he finds himself quite out of his element, and looks back with reeret 
to those happy days, when in a snug house, with a pretty farm about him at 
Braintree, he sat quiet, in the full possession of domestic happiness, with an 
amiable, sensible wife, and an annual increase of olive-plants round his table, for 
whose present and future support he was, by his own honest industry, for he 
was an honest lawyer as ever broke bread, rapidly making ample provision. 
He is not qualified, by nature or education, to shine in courts. His abilities 
are, undoubtedly, quite equal to the mechanical parts of his business as ambas- 
sador; but this is not enough, He cannot dance, drink, game, flatter, promise, 
dress, swear with the gentlemen, and talk small talk and flirt with the ladies ; 
in short, he has none of the essential arts or ornaments which constitute a 
courtier. There are thousands, who, with a tenth part of his understanding 
and without a spark of his honesty, would distance him infinitely in any court 
in Hurope. J will only add that I found many Americans in London, whose 


sentiments and conduct towards him were by no means so liberal or polite as I 
could have wished.” 


/ 
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* of the Stuarts, in the spirit of the navigation acts, and the second 
in the reign of William the Third, sixty-five years before the 
time when it was to receive this new application. There can 
be no doubt that it was one of Hutchinson’s expedients, adopted 
for the promotion of his own ambition, by paying sedulous 
court to the government in England. Mr. Adams had been 
admitted at that time as a barrister at the superior court; but 
his practice was still very limited, and his reputation as a lawyer 
had not reached the capital of the province. He was attending 
the court as a member of the bar, and heard, with enthusiastic 
admiration, the argument of Otis, the effect of which was to 
place him at the head of that race of orators, statesmen, and 
patriots, by whose exertions the Revolution of American Inde- 
pendence was achieved. This cause was unquestionably the 
incipient struggle for that independence. It was to Mr. Adams 
like the oath of Hamilcar administered to Hannibal. It is 
doubtful whether Otis himself, or any person of his auditory, 
perceived or imagined the consequences which were to flow 
from the principles developed in that argument. For although, 
in substance, it was nothing more than the question upon the 
legality of general warrants —a question by which, when after- 
wards raised in England, in Wilkes’s case, Lord Camden him- 
self was taken by surprise, and gave at first an incorrect decision, 
yet, in the hands of James Otis, this question involved the whole 
system of the relations of authority and subjection between the 
British government and their colonies in America. It involved 
the principles of the British constitution, and the whole theory 
of the social compact and the natural rights of mankind. 

This argument, however, Mr. Otis appears never to have 
committed to writing; and but for My. Adams, no trace of it 
would, in all probability, have existed at that day. He took a 
few very imperfect minutes of it, as it was delivered in court. 
These were afterwards surreptitiously withdrawn from among 
his papers, and garbled with various interpolations. In that 
condition they came into the possession of Judge Minot, and 
were inserted in his “ History of Massachusetts Bay,” in 1803." 
Fifty-seven years after the argument was delivered, Mr. Adams, 
in a series of letters to William Tudor, gave a much more 


1 They may be found, in a corrected form, in vol. ii. Appendix, (A.) 
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minute and circumstantial account of that memorable event.! It 
bears irrefragable internal evidence of its own general accuracy, 
and has been almost entirely transferred into the “ Biographical 
Memoir of the Life of James Otis,’ afterwards published by 
William Tudor, Junior. No man can attentively read it with- 
out observing, in the argument, the seeds profusely scattered of 
the Revolution of Independence. 

The effect of the argument was electrical, although the inter- 
est upon which it could immediately operate was necessarily 
limited to the colony where the question arose. It was not like 
the Stamp Act, which bore at once upon the property and 
passions of the people of all the colonies. The introduction of 
the writs of assistance would, in the first instance, have affected 
only the rights of a few merchants of Boston and Salem. But 
the principle of tyranny was in it, and it was the natural pre- 
cursor of the Stamp Act. : 

The doctrines of natural and of English freedom brought to 
bear by Mr. Otis upon this cause, awakened and startled the 
people of the colony. Their impression upon the mind of Mr. 
Adams may be imagined by those who read and will compare 
together the hasty minutes which he took down in court at the 
time, and the lucid exposition of the whole argument which 
nearly threescore years afterwards he gave in his letters to 
Judge Tudor. It is apparent that this argument opened a new 
world before him; and he entered it with unhesitating step. 

It is said, in the third volume of Hutchinson’s “ History,” that 
“the chief justice” (Hutchinson himself) “was desired, by the 
first opportunity in his power, to obtain information of the prac- 
tice in England, and judgment was suspended ;” that “at the 
next term it appeared that such writs issued from the exchequer 
when applied for, and this was judged sufficient to warrant 
the like practice in the province. A form was settled, as agree- 
able to the form in England as the circumstances of the colony 
would admit, and the writs were ordered to be issued to custom- 
house officers, for whom application should be made to the 
chief justice, by the surveyor-general of the customs.”? But 


no such application was ever made, nor was such a writ ever 
afterwards issued. 


! Vol. x. pp. 314-362. 2P. 94. 
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The progress made by Mr. Adams in the practice of his pro- 
fession was not so rapid but that it left him much leisure for 
the prosecution of his studies. On the 25th of May, 1761, his 
father died of an epidemic fever, which at that time pre- 
vailed in the neighborhood of his residence, and of which his 
mother also barely escaped being the victim. After his death, 
Mr. Adams continued to reside with his mother and his two 
younger brothers till his marriage, in 1764. 

His father, grandfather, and great-grandfather had, in succes- 
sive ages, served successively in the town offices of surveyor of 
the highways, selectmen, and assessors. The first office to 
which he himself was elected was that of surveyor of the 
highways, the duties of which he discharged with great zeal 
and assiduity. But he devoted himself, with all the ardor 
natural to his disposition, to the study of the civil law and of 
the laws.of nature. Mr. Gridley had pointed his attention to 
the Institutes of Justinian, to the Code, and to the modern 
commentators upon them. His friend, Jonathan Sewall, was a 
frequent visitor at Braintree, where he was addressing Miss 
Esther Quincy, daughter of Edmund Quincy, Esquire, and 
whom Mr. Sewall afterwards married. At her father’s house 
the friends often met and conversed together upon general 
topics of literature and law, maturing their minds at the same 
time by occasional correspondence upon the subjects thus 
opened for discussion. Sewall was then a patriot as warm as 

‘his friend. 'The course of events afterwards, the fascinations 
of Hutchinson, and misunderstandings with James Otis, drew 
him over to the royal party, and severed, forever, his destinies 
from those of his native country. 

On the 25th of October, 1764, Mr. Adams was married to 
Abigail Smith, second daughter of William Smith, minister of 
the first Congregational Church and Society at Weymouth, the 
town next adjoining to Braintree. Mrs. Adams’s mother was 
Elizabeth Quincy, daughter of Colonel John Quincy, of Mount 
Wollaston, many years representative from the town of Brain- 
tree in the Provincial Legislature, during a considerable period 
speaker of the House of Representatives, and afterwards a 
member of the Council. He had married the daughter of 
John Norton, the second minister of the Congregational parish 
at Hingham, and his mother was the daughter of Thomas 
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Shepard, the first of the name minister of Charlestown, one of 
the most eminent lights of the church at the first settlement of 
New England. With this maternal line of descent, Colonel 
John Quincy united that of a parentage from Edmund Quincy 
and William Tyng, two of the most distinguished inhabitants 
of Boston at the period of its settlement, and to whom Mount 
Wollaston, and a large tract of the land around it upon the bay, 
had been granted while the mount formed a part of the town 
of Boston. By this marriage, Mr. Adams became allied with a 
numerous connection of families, among the most respectable 
for their weight and influence in the province, and it was imme- 
diately perceptible in the considerable increase of his professional 
practice. 

It was a connection altogether congenial to his character in 
other and far more important respects. The clergymen who 
came over with the first settlers of the Plymouth and Mas- 
sachusetts colonies were graduates at one or the other of the 
English universities. They had received scientific educations. 
They had been bred to religious and metaphysical controversy, 
and were masters of all the literature of the age. The ruling 
interest and passion of their lives was doctrinal religion, and, 
as they were self-exiled from their native country for opinions 
adverse to their own interests no less than to the established 
articles of faith of their church, sincerity and fortitude were 
among the qualities the most prominent in their characters. 
In such a society it was impossible but that religious contro- 
versies should form the source of much dissension, and, in the 
management of all religious controversy, literature is a primary 
agent. ‘The ecclesiastics who appear to have exercised so emi- 
nent an influence in the settlement of New England were men 
of learning and of letters. Some of them were among the first 
scholars of the time. The fondness for literature and learning 
was transmitted by them to their children. John Harvard, the 
founder of the college at Cambridge, was one of their own 
number. The spirit which animated him was ardent in the 
bosoms of them all. Their children educated there caught the 
inspiration of the fountain, and it circulated through every vein 
and artery of their colony. John Quincy was the great-grand- 
son of Thomas Shepard, whose eloquence in sacred oratory 
was, by the admiration of his contemporaries, denominated 
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seraphic. His wife was a descendant from the family of John 
Norton, a name not less distinguished among the primitive pil- 
grims, and the seeds of classical taste and elegant literature, 
thus handed down through four successive generations, had lost 
‘none of their vigor and energy by the connection of his daughter 
with William Smith, the minister of Weymouth, himself a 
graduate of Harvard College. 

_ Female education in general had been, and was yet, greatly 
neglected in comparison with that of the other sex. It was, 
comparatively, much neglected in England, where a knowledge 
beyond the common physical wants of the household was rather 
a passport to ridicule than to renown in the estimate of female 
reputation. In the frivolous accomplishments of modern times, 
the daughters of Mr. Smith were little versed, but of the litera- 
ture which the constellation of poets and moralists of the reign 
of Queen Anne had disseminated over all the British dominions, 
they were possessed with a warm relish of the beauties, and 
with sentiments attempered to the moral principles inculcated 
by them. . With the pages of Shakspeare and Milton, of Dryden 
and Pope, of Addison and Swift, they were familiar, no less than 
with those of Tillotson and Berkeley; nor were they unac- 
quainted with those of Butler and Locke. In the taste for these 
and similar writings, Mr. Adams found in his wife a spirit con- 
genial with his own. Perhaps no writer of any age or nation 
ever exercised a more beneficent influence over the taste and 
manners of the female sex than Addison, by the papers of the 
Spectator, Guardian, and Tatler. "With these the daughters of 
Mr. Smith were, from their childhood, familiar. The senten- 
tious energy of Young, sparkling amid the gloom of his Night 
Thoughts, like diamonds from the lamp of a sepulchre, the 
patriotic and profound sensibilities of Thomson and Collins, 
preéminently the poets of freedom, kindling the love of country 
with the concentrated radiance and splendors of imagination, 
were felt and admired by Mrs. Adams in her youth, and never 
lost their value to her mind in mature age. She pointed them 
out to her children with the first lessons of the alphabet, and as 
the struggle for independence approached, the writer of this nar- 
rative and his brothers, in the days of Lexington and Bunker's 
Hill, learnt from her lips, as applied to the fall of Warren, the 
lines of Collins, on the death of Colonel Charles Ross, addressed 
to a lady, which, from the memory thence dated, he now repeats. 
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O’er him, whose doom thy virtues grieve, 
Aerial forms shall sit at eve 

And bend the pensive head ; 
And, fallen to save his injur’d land, 
Imperial Honor’s awful hand 

Shall point his lonely bed. 


The warlike dead of every age, 

Who fill the fair recorded ! page, 
Shall leave their sainted rest ; 

And, half reclining on his spear, 

Each wandering chief by turns appear 
To hail the blooming guest. 


In the same year of his marriage, Mr. Adams was chosen a 
selectman and assessor and overseer of the poor of the town 
of Braintree; the duties of which he discharged, as he before 
had those of surveyor of the highways, entirely to the satisfac- 
tion of the inhabitants. In the earlier part of the year he had 
gone through the smallpox by inoculation, at Boston, under the 
charge of Dr. Nathaniel Perkins and Joseph Warren, with the 
latter of whom he then formed an intimate acquaintance and 
friendship, and of whose skill in his profession, Mr. Adams and 
his family continued to enjoy the benefit until within a few 
weeks of the day when Warren fell, the first martyr to the 
liberties of his country. 

In the spring of 1765, Mr. Adams, at the recommendation 
of Mr. Thacher, was engaged to attend the superior court at 
Pownalborough on.Kennebec River. That place was then at 
almost the remotest verge of civilization, and it was with the 
greatest difficulty that he was enabled to reach it. After en- 
countering the obstructions of nearly impassable roads, through 
an inhospitable region, and falling sick upon the way, he 
succeeded in reaching Pownalborough, and gained his cause, 
much to the satisfaction of his client. Ié contributed much 
to promote his interest and his reputation. It induced the 
Plymouth Company to engage him in all their causes, which 
were numerous, and required his annual attendance on the 
superior court at Falmouth for the succeeding ten years. 

From the period of the Stamp Act may be dated Mr. Adams's 
entrance upon the theatre of politics. He drew up a petition 


' The word is recording, the only variation that occurs from the original text. 
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_ to the selectmen of Braintree, and procured it to be signed 
by a number of the respectable inhabitants, to call a meeting 
of the town to instruct their representative in relation to the 
stamps. He prepared at home a draft of instructions, and 
carried them with him to the meeting. They were accepted 
by the town without a dissenting voice, and being published in 
Draper’s paper, from a copy furnished to the printer at his 
request, were adopted by forty other towns of the province, as 
instructions to their respective representatives. Passages from 
them were also adopted in the instructions from the town 
of Boston to their representatives, which were drawn up by 
Samuel Adams.! 

In the beginning of the year 1765, Mr. Gridley formed a 
project of a law club, or Sodality, who were to meet occasion- 
ally to read and discuss writers upon the civil law, and upon 
oratory ; the object of which was the mutual improvement of 
the members. Of this club, Mr. Gridley proposed to limit, in 
the first instance, the number.to three persons besides him- 
self; Fitch and Dudley, practitioners at the bar, residing at 
Boston, nearly of the age and standing of Mr. Adams, and Mz. 
Adams himself; who, notwithstanding his residence at ten miles 
distance, itera with enthusiastic ardor, into the design.2 The 
design itself affords evidence of the lofty spirit and comprehen- 
sive mind of Jeremy Gridley. His own career was drawing 
towards its close. He was of a preceding generation, upwards 
of thirty years older than Mr. Adams, and at the summit of his 
profession in the province, having been for many years the 
. attorney-general of the crown. He died on the 10th of Sep- 
tember, 1767, within less than three years of the institution of 
this society. They had only a few weekly meetings, at which 
they read part of the feudal law, in the Corpus juris civilis, and 
the oration of Cicero for Milo, in the translations of Guthrie and 
of Davidson. Their readings were intermingled with comments 
and discussions, and it was in this society that originated the 
Dissertation upon the canon and feudal law, originally written 
by Mr. Adams, as an exercise for communication to this club. 


1 The instructions are printed in vol. ili. p. 465, et seq. Compare also the 
comments of the author of them, in an extract from his autobiography, in vol. ii. 
p- 152, et seq. 

2 See vol. ii p- 146. 
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At their meeting of the 21st of February, 1765, Mr. Gridley, 
who had introduced to them the treatise of rhetoric addressed 
to Herennius, usually printed with the works of Cicero, said : 
“ Our plan must be, when we have finished the feudal law, to 
read Coke Littleton, and after him a reign, and the statutes of 
that reign. It should-also be a part of our plan to improve 
ourselves by reading carefully the best English writers, and by 
using ourselves to writing. For it should be a part of our plan 
to publish pieces now and then. Let us form our style upon 
the ancients and the best English authors. 

“T hope, I expect to see at the bar, in consequence of this 
Sodality, a purity, an eloquence, and a spirit surpassing any 
thing that ever appeared in America.” 

After citing this remark of Mr. Gridley, in the journal of that 
day, Mr. Adams adds: “'T'his Sodality has given rise to the 
following speculation of my own, which I commit to writing 
as hints for future inquiries rather than as a satisfactory theory.” 
This remark introduces the first sketch of the Dissertation upon 
the canon and feudal law. This paper is interesting for com- 
parison with the Dissertation as finally published. The first 
essay was short, and it was composed at different times; the 
subject appearing to enlarge and to expand, from time to time, 
as the important occurrences of the year suggested new and 
additional considerations. It was written in several distinct 
manuscripts, nearly the whole matter of which was finally 
included in the published essay. There is, however, in the orig- 
inal draft the following passage, relating to the primitive settlers 
of British America, which is not in the printed Dissertation. 

“J always consider the settlement of America with reverence | 
and wonder, as the opening of a grand scene and design in 
Providence for the illumination of the ignorant, and the eman- 
cipation of the slavish part of mankind all over the earth.” 

This sentence was, perhaps, omitted from an impression that 
it might be thought to savor not merely of enthusiasm, but of 
extravagance. Who now would deny that this magnificent 
anticipation has been already to a great degree realized? Who 
does not now see that the accomplishment of this great object 
is already placed beyond all possibility of failure? 


' See vol. iii. p. 452, note. 
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The act of Parliament, commonly called the Stamp Act, 
passed that body in March, 1765. So little was there of anti- 
cipation of the consequences which it was to produce, so little 
was there of conception among the legislators of Great Britain 
of the character and temper of the people upon whom they were 
undertaking to levy taxes by a body in which they were - not 
represented, that on the passage of the act through the House 
of Commons, the division in its favor was 294 to 49. 

The annual meeting of the General Assembly of Massachu- 
setts Bay was held on the 29th of May. The passage of the 
Stamp Act in Parliament was then known, but it was to com- 
mence its operation on the ensuing Ist of November. In the 
speech of Sir Francis Bernard, the king’s governor at Boston, 
to the Colonial Assembly, delivered on the 30th of May, he 
took no direct notice of the Stamp Act, but began by saying 
that he had no orders from his Majesty to communicate to 
them, nor any thing to offer himself but what related to their 
internal policy. He then descanted to them upon his own 
exertions to introduce into the province three improvements, 
namely, potash, hemp, and the carrying lumber to the British 
‘markets. After enlarging upon these important topics, which 
he tells them are proper objects of their concern, he adds that 
they will have no occasion, as they had hitherto shown no dis- 
position, “ vainly to attempt to transfer manufactories from their 
settled abode; an undertaking at all times difficult, but, under 
the disadvantage of high-priced labor, impracticable.” 

He concluded the speech by an apologetic and monitorial 
paragraph, informing them that the general settlement of the 
American provinces, long before proposed, would now probably 
be prosecuted to its utmost completion. ‘That it must neces-. 
sarily produce some regulations, which, from their novelty onuy, 
would appear disagreeable. But he was convinced, and doubted 
not but experience would confirm it, that they would operate, 
as they were designed, for the benefit and advantage of the 
colonies. In the mean time, a respectable submission to the 
decrees of the Parliament was their interest as well as their 
duty. That “in an empire, extended and diversified as that of 
Great Britain, there must be a supreme legislature, to which all 
other powers must be subordinate.” But he added, “it is our 
happiness that our supreme legislature, the Parliament of Great 
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Britain, is the sanctuary of liberty and justice; and that the 
prince, who presides over it, realizes the idea of a patriot king. 
Surely, then, we should submit our opinions to the determina- 
tion of so august a body, and acquiesce in a perfect confidence 
that the rights of the members of the British empire will ever be 
safe in the hands of the conservators of the liberty of the whole.” 

Hutchinson says, “that the House thought it a time for action 
rather than speculation; and that, contrary to usual practice, 
they suffered the speech to pass without any address or notice 
of any sort.”! They did, nevertheless, on the afternoon of the 
day on which it was delivered, appoint committees to consider 
and report on the paragraphs respecting potash, hemp, and 
lumber. These committees never did report;? but, on the 5th 
of June, the Speaker of the House, together with Mr. Otis and 
three other members, were appointed a committee to take the 
last paragraph under consideration, to prepare a@ proper answer 
and report. 

Neither did this committee report; but, on the next day, the 
House, “ taking into consideration the many difficulties to which 
the colonies were and must be reduced by the operation of some 
late acts of Parliament,’ appointed another committee, con- 
sisting of the speaker and eight other members, of whom Otis 
was one, to consider what measures had best be taken, and 
make report. ‘The measure had been preconcerted, for the com- 
mittee reported immediately that it was highly expedient there 
should be a meeting, as soon as might be, of committees from 
the houses of representatives or burgesses in the several colo- 
nies on this continent, to consult together on the present cir- 
cumstances of, the colonies, and the difficulties to which they 
were and must be reduced by the operation of the late acts of 
Parliament for levying duties and taxes on the colonies, and to 
consider of a general and humble address to his Majesty and 
the Parliament to implore relief. That the meeting should be 
held at New York on the first Tuesday of October then ensu- 


1 History, vol. iii. p. 118. 

2 These were joint committees. It would appear that the statement in the 
text 1s not quite correct so far as the committee on hemp is concerned. Fora 
report 1s mentioned as brought down on the 4th of June from the council, where 
it had been adopted, and, after debate, not accepted by the House. Probably 


it was not considered as “a proper answer.” Hence a new committee, named 
the next day, from the House alone, of very different materials. 
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ing, and that a committee of three persons should be chosen by 
the House, on the part of the province, to attend the same. 
Further, that letters should be forthwith prepared and trans- 
mitted to the respective speakers of the several houses of. 
representatives or burgesses in the several colonies, advising 
, them of this resolution of the House, and inviting them to join, 
with their committees, in this convocation. Finally, that a 
letter upon the whole subject be prepared and forwarded to the 
agent of the province, in England. 

The report was accepted without opposition. The speaker, 
with Mr. Otis and another member, was appointed to prepare 
the draft of a letter to the speakers of the other colonial legis- 
lative assemblies. The draft was reported, accepted, signed by 
the speaker by order of the House, and directed to be trans- 
mitted. On the same day the House made choice of James 
Otis, Colonel Worthington, and Colonel Partridge, as the 
committee to proceed to New York. Colonel Worthington 
excusing himself, Brigadier Ruggles was chosen to supply his 
place. 

In this measure, it is impossible not to perceive the seminal 
principle of the subsequent union of the North American 
British colonies; nor can it be doubted that the credit of hav- 
ing originated it is exclusively due to James Otis. As the act- 
ing chairman of the committee, appointed to prepare an answer 
to the last paragraph of the governor’s speech, he saw that a 
discussion with the governor about the.duty of submission to 
the decrees of Parliament, and the happiness of acquiescing in 
perfect confidence that the rights of the colonies would be safe 
in the hands of the “supreme legislature” and the “ patriot 
king,” would be a superfluous and worse than useless waste of 
time. The act of Parliament was a grievance. But the prin- 
ciples in the concluding paragraph of the speech required an 
answer other than of words. The question at issue affected 
all the colonies alike, and, looking to the struggle which must 
ensue, it was apparent that the divided efforts of each separate 
colony must prove fruitless and unavailing. United counsels 
were the only resource to all the colonies for mecting the ap- 
proaching crisis, and the answer to the speech was the appoint- 
ment of the committee of Congress, with Otis at their head. 

Here ceased, at that time, the action of the legislature. ‘The 
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popular resistance had not yet commenced. It soon displayed 
itself with energy beyond the law. The stamps for official 
papers were transmitted from England, and the very form of 
such a servitude was as humiliating as the tax levied for the _ 
stamps was oppressive. It was known that Andrew Oliver, the 
secretary of the province, had solicited the office of distributor | 
of the stamps when they should arrive. 'The person appointed 
as distributor for the colony of Connecticut arrived, in the 
beginning of August, from England. The government party 
received him with an affectation of distinction, and, when 
he left Boston to proceed to Connecticut, his colleague, the 
distributor for Massachusetts Bay, accompanied him out of 
town. In the expectation of a press of official duties, Oliver 
had erected, near the custom-house, a building for a stamp 
office. Early in the morning of the 14th of August an efligy 
of Oliver was found hanging high in air, suspended to a branch 
of an old tree at the south part of the Main Street of Boston. 

By whom it had been placed there never was known, but it 
soon gathered a crowd of persons round the tree. Hutchinson, 
as chief justice of the province, ordered the sheriff to remove 
the effigy, and, if opposition should be made, to report the 
names of the opposers, that he might issue warrants for their 
arrest. The sheriff sent some of his deputies to execute the 
order, but they were overawed by the determination manifested 
by the people assembled, not to suffer the image to be taken 
away. ‘The governor convened the council, but they were in 
consternation, and declined interfering in the affair. He called 
the council a second time in the afternoon. Still, nothing was 
done. A crowd of people continued assembled round the tree 
till late in the afternoon, when the effigy was taken down, 
placed on a bier, carried in solemn procession amidst the accla- 
mations of a large concourse of people through the long Main 
Street, and over the floor of the town-house, while the gov- 
ernor and council were in session in a chamber overhead. It 
was thence taken down to Oliver’s projected stamp office, 
which, in a few minutes, was levelled with the ground. They 
next proceeded to Fort Hill, upon which they kindled a fire, 
and burnt the obnoxious effigy to ashes. Oliver’s house was 
not far off, and was not spared by the enraged populace. He 
and his family betook themselves to flight. ‘The fence before 
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the house was broken down, sundry windows demolished, and 
the furniture of the house was roughly handled. Hutchinson 
undertook to disperse the rioters, not only without success, but 
to the imminent danger of his own person. He finally effected 
his retreat — of which he says not one word in his “ History.” 

The next day, Oliver resigned his office of distributor of 
stamps; and gave a declaration, in writing, and under his sig- 
nature, to be communicated to the inhabitants of the town, 
pledging himself to transmit his resignation immediately to 
England, and promising, with earnest asseveration, that he 
never would act in that capacity. In the evening of the same 
day the house of the Lieutenant-Governor and Chief Justice, 
Hutchinson, was surrounded and threatened. The multitude 
clamorously called for his appearance in the balcony, to make 
a declaration that he had not been in favor of the Stamp Act. 
One of his friends expostulated with the people in his favor, 
and finally assured them that he was not in the house, but had 
been seen going to his country-seat at Milton; upon which 
they dispersed, without doing much damage to the house. 

But twelve days afterwards, on the 26th of August, on the 
night of the day upon which he had returned to town, his house 
was again attacked, and destroyed, he and his family having 
scarcely time to effect their escape from the fury of the popu- 
lace. The houses of the register of the admiralty and of the 
comptroller of the customs, without being absolutely destroyed, 
were plundered, and rifled, and robbed by 


“ That worst of tyrants, an usurping crowd.” 


The next day the inhabitants of the town, in full town meet- 
ing, declared, by a unanimous vote, their utter detestation of the 
extraordinary and violent proceedings of a number of persons 
unknown, and charged the selectmen and magistrates of the 
town to use their utmost endeavors to suppress such disorders 
for the future. Hutchinson, in his “ History,” very significantly 
remarks, that beyond all doubt many of those who were imme- 
diate actors in, as well as those who had been abettors of those 
violent proceedings, were present at this unanimous vote. 

That these proceedings were sincerely disapproved and deeply 
lamented by Mr. Adams, there is evidence more unequivocal 
than that of attendance at a town meeting, or concurrence with 
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a unanimous town-meeting vote. His private journal of the 
15th of August, the day after the commission of the first popu- 
lar outrage, contains an earnest and feeling remonstrance against 
it, with a candid statement of the causes which had been long 
instigating the resentments of the people against Lieutenant- 
Governor Hutchinson. He perceived, not without serious reflec- 
tion and concern, even the enthusiasm excited by his own draft 
of instructions to the representative of the town of Braintree, 
and he saw that among the most difficult and dangerous of the 
patriotic duties which he would be called to discharge, that of 
resisting, and moderating, and controlling the excesses of the 
people, even in the cause to which he was himself devoted, 
would become, perhaps, not unfrequently indispensable.1 

These events, and the principles which they contributed to 
form and establish in his mind, gave a tone to his character, 
and had an overruling influence on the subsequent history of 
his life. He saw that the end of all popular movements of 
violence was destruction, and that they were ill adapted, under 
any circumstances whatever, to the furtherance of justice. The 
scenes of the month of August, 1765, were afllictive more to 
the steadfast and unwavering friends of liberty than to their 
adversaries. Nor were they confined to that period. They 
were the signal of dissolution to the authority of the royal 
government. None of the persons concerned in these outrages 
were ever punished. Six or eight were apprehended and com- 
mitted to prison. But before the time of trial, the keys of the 
prison were extorted from the jailer, and the prisoners were all 
set at liberty. “ People came in (says Hutchinson) from many 
parts of the country to view the ruins of the lieutenant-gov- 
ernor’s house, outhouses, garden, &c., and, from the shocking 
appearance, could not help expressing a disapprobation of such 
acts of violence. Their prejudices, however, were not abated 
against the Stamp Act. The execution of it must be hindered 
in some other way.” 

It was at this period that the “ Dissertation on the Canon 
and the Feudal Law” was published. At the close of which, 
after a passing notice of the Stamp Act, the author says: “ But 
I must proceed no further at present. The sequel, whenever I 


' See the Diary, vol. ii. pp. 150, 151. 
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shall find health and leisure to pursue it, will be ‘a disquisition 
of the policy of the Stamp Act.’” This came, however, in a 
diflerent form from a newspaper speculation. 

The stamps for the provinces of Massachusetts Bay, New 
Hampshire, and Rhode Island, arrived about the 20th of Sep- 
tember. The General Court was convened by the governor to 
meet on the 25th of that month. He opened the session by a 
speech very ill-adapted to calm the effervescence of the public 
mind. Disclaiming all intention of dictating to the General 
Court, the speech was yet altogether composed of menaces, and 
admonitions of the irresistible power of the British Parliament, 
and of the wickedness, folly, and danger of attempting to op- 
pose it. The next day, he sent to the House of Representatives 
a message announcing to them the arrival of a ship with the 
stamps, and observing that, as the person appointed to distribute 
them had resigned the office, no present use of them could be 
made. He had in the speech reminded them that, by the Stamp 
Act, all papers not duly stamped were to be null and void, and 
that all persons who should sign, engross, or write any such 
papers, would forfeit, for each fact, ten pounds; that if stamps 
should not be used, all public offices must be shut up; and he 
had desired them to consider what effects the stopping of two 
kinds of offices only, the courts of justice and the custom- 
houses, would have upon the generality of the people. After 
descanting, at some length, upon the consequences of this sus- 
pension of the administration of justice and of commerce, he 
had inquired: “ Was it easy to form an adequate idea of a 
state of general outlawry; and might not the reality exceed the 
worst idea they could form of it?” And, after a picture as 
highly colored of anticipations from the stagnation of trade, he 
had said: “In short, can this province bear a cessation of law 
and justice, and of trade and navigation, at a time when the 
business of the year is to be wound up, and the severe season 
is hastily approaching? 'These,” he added, “are serious and 
alarming questions, which deserve a cool and dispassionate 
consideration.” 

The conclusion of the long argument of the speech had an 
aspect rather ludicrous. It was a proposal that, if they were 
converted by its eloquence to the faith that it was better to 
submit to the Stamp Act than to resist its execution, he would 
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grant them a recess, during which they might go home and 
convince their constituents of the necessity of submission. 
Immediately after this, followed the message announcing the 
arrival of the stamps, and asking their advice what should be 
done with them. 

The House appointed a large committee to prepare an answer 
to the speech, but both Houses made short work with the mes- 
sage. They answered the same day, that as the stamped papers 
had been brought without any directions to the: government of 
the province, it was the sense of the House that it might prove 
of ill consequence for them anyways to interest themselves in 
the matter. They declined, therefore, to give him any aid or 
assistance therein. 'This answer sufficiently indicated the tem- 
per of the assembly, and the governor, the next day, adjourned 
their meeting to the 23d of October. 

At the meeting of the assembly, in Scene Mr. Otis was 
absent to attend the convention at New York. Samuel Adams ° 
first took his seat at the same session, as a representative from 
Boston, in the place of Oxenbridge Thacher, recently deceased. 
Adams was appointed on the committee to prepare an answer 
to the governor’s speech, and it was composed by him. As he 
had the whole interval of the recess to prepare it, the answer 
was elaborate and full of the bitterest sarcasm. 

Mr. Otis, in his pamphlet on the rights of the British colonies, 
had explicitly admitted the unqualified right of the British Par- 
liament to enact laws binding upon the colonies, and the right 
had been as explicitly recognized by the Colonial Assembly. It 
was denied both by Samuel and John Adams, the former of 
whom, on this occasion, immediately after the adoption of his 
answer to the governor’s speech, presented a series of resolu- 
tions, fourteen in number, with the following preamble. 

“Whereas the just rights of his Majesty’s subjects of this 
province, derived to them from the British constitution as well 
as the royal charter, have been lately drawn into question; in 
order to ascertain the same, this House do unanimously come 
into the following resolves.” 

And they were closed with an order, 

“ That all the foregoing resolves be kept in the records of the 
House, that a just sense of liberty and the firm sentiments of 
loyalty may be transmitted to posterity.” 
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These resolutions were unanimously adopted by the House, 
though it is said by Hutchinson that three fourths of the mem- 
bers who voted for them were the same persons who, but one 
session before, had voted for an address explicitly admitting the 
right of Parliament to tax the colonies. In the resolutions, the 
direct issue was first taken upon the question of right. The 
right of the colonies was traced not merely to the charters, to 
Magna Charta, and the English constitution, but to the law of 
God and nature; to the eommon and primitive rights of man- 
kind. The essence of all the resolutions was contained in the 
third and the tenth, the ‘first of which declared the principle that 
representation and taxation are correlative, because no man’s 
property can be taken from him but with his consent; and the 
second, that the inhabitants of the colonies are not and cannot 
be represented in the British Parliament. The fourteenth reso- 
lution was a declaration of loyalty and veneration for Parlia- 
ment, to serve as a salvo for the rest. 

The committee to prepare and report these resolutions 
was appointed on the 24th of October; they reported on 
the 26th; and, on the 30th, the resolutions were adopted by 
the House. 

On the 1st of November the Stamp Act was to commence. 
An attempt was made to carry a vote declaring the necessity 
of proceeding in the business of the courts of justice and the 
custom-house without stamps. This was defeated, probably 
by the management of Hutchinson in the council, and, as it 
became evident to the governor that the longer the General 
Court should remain together, the more determined and daring 
would be the spirit of opposition to the government exhibited 
by them, he, on the 8th of November, prorogued the session till 
the 15th of January, leaving the question concerning the use 
of stamps unsettled. 

At the custom-house, expedients were found for delivering 
clearances without the stamps; first, by granting clearances 
’ dated before the 1st of November, for vessels which sailed in 
the course of the whole of that month, and afterwards, at the 
peril of the merchants who took them out, they agreeing to 
take the risk of consequences upon themselves. 'The judges of 
the inferior courts and the judges of probate in all the counties, 
except Suffolk, transacted their business as usual, without notic- 
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ing the Stamp Act; but Hutchinson was chief justice of the 
superior court and judge of probate for the county of Suffolk, 
and persisted in preventing the former from being held, and in 
refusing to hold the other. 

A town meeting was held in Boston, at which it was deter- 
mined that a memorial should be presented to the governor and 
council, complaining of the closure of the courts of justice, and 
demanding, as of right, that their sittings should be resumed. 
The memorial was drawn up by Mr. Samuel Adams, and con- 
cluded by requesting to be heard by counsel, which request was 
granted. 

The next day, Mr. John Adams, most unexpectedly to him- 
self, received, by express, a letter from the town-clerk of Boston, 
William Cooper, informing him that the town, by a unanimous 
vote, had directed him to apply to Jeremiah Gridley, James 
Otis, and John Adams, Esquires, to appear as counsel for the 
town before the governor and council, in support of the memo- 
rial of the town, praying that the courts of law in the province 
might be opened. 

It is one of the remarkable incidents in the life of Mr. Adams, 
that while the inhabitants of Boston, assembled in town meet- 
ing, were conferring upon him this distinguished mark of their 
good opinion and confidence, he was speculating, in his journal, 
in a tone of discouragement, far, however, from despondency, 
on the disastrous prospects which this interruption of his pro- 
fessional business brought up before him. It appeared not 
only to intercept all the promise of fame and fortune, which his 
industry and enterprise had been assiduously preparing, but it 
threatened even the prospects of his subsistence. 

“Twas (says the journal of 18th December) but just getting 
into my gears, just getting under sail, and an embargo is laid 
upon the ship. Thirty years of my life are passed in prepara- 
tion for business. I have had poverty to struggle with; envy, 
and jealousy, and malice of enemies to encounter, no friends, 
or but few, to assist me; so that I have groped in dark obscur- 
ity, till of late, and had but just become known, and gained a 
small degree of reputation, when this execrable project was set 
on foot for my ruin, as well as that of America in general, and 
of Great Britain.” 


On the next day, after receiving the notification from the 
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town-clerk of Boston, his mind recurred to the reflections of the 
day before, thus : — 

“The reasons which induced Boston to choose me, at a dis- 
tance and unknown as I am, the particular persons concerned 
and measures concerted to bring this about, Iam wholly ata 
loss to conjecture; as Iam, what the future effects and conse- 
quences will be, both with regard to inyself and the public.” 

“ But when I recollect my own reflections and speculations 
yesterday, a part of which were committed to writing last night, 
and may be seen under December 18th, and compare them with 
the proceedings of Boston yesterday, of which the foregoing 
letter informed me, I cannot but wonder, and call to mind Lord 
Bacon’s observation about secret, invisible laws of nature, and 
communications and influences between places that are not dis- 
coverable by sense. 

“ But Iam now under all obligations of interest and ambi- 
tion, as well as honor, gratitude, and duty, to exert the utmost 
of my abilities in this important cause. How shall it be con- 
ducted? Shall we contend that the Stamp Act is void — that 
the Parliament have no legal authority to impose internal taxes 
upon us, because we are not represented in it—- and, therefore, 
that the Stamp Act ought to be waved by the judges as against 
natural equity and the constitution? Shall we use these as 
arguments for opening the courts of law? Or shall we ground 
ourselves on necessity only?” 1! 

There was little time for preparation. The cause was heard 
by the governor and council on the evening of Friday, the 20th 
of December, with the doors of the council chamber closed to 
all, excepting the counsel of the town who addressed them. At 
the recommendation of Governor Bernard, they divided between 
them the points of law and the topics of argument. As the 
junior counsel, it was the duty of Mr. Adams to open the argu- 
ment. 

“Then it fell upon me, (says he, in his journal,) without one 
moment’s opportunity to consult any authorities, to open an 
argument upon a question that was never made before, and I 
wish I could hope it never would be made again; 7. e. whether 
the courts of law should be open or not? 1 grounded my 
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argument on the invalidity of the Stamp Act, it not being in 
any sense our act, having never consented to it. But, lest that 
foundation should not be sufficient, on the present necessity to 
prevent a failure of justice, and the present impossibility of 
carrying that act into execution. Mr. Otis reasoned, with great 
learning and zeal, on the judges’ oaths, &c. Mr. Gridley on the 
great inconveniences that would ensue the interruption of 
justice.” } 

Gridley was the attorney-general of the crown; and Otis 
could not, without inconsistency, assume the ground of the 
absolute nullity of the act; because he had, in his pamphlet 
upon the rights of the colony, expressly admitted the right of 
Parliament to enact laws for the colonies. In all controversies 
respecting the right of exercising power, the question widens 
and enlarges as they proceed. So it was in all the progress of 
the Reformation. So in the political revolutions of England in 
the seventeenth century. In the American Revolution, the 
question of legislative power had first arisen from an attempt 
in the Parliament to exercise it for a purpose of taxation. 
Chatham, in England, and Otis, in America, assumed a distinc- 
tion between the powers of taxation and of general legislation. 
They admitted a general authority in the British Parliament, as 
the superintending power of the imperial realm, to make laws 
binding upon the colonies, but they maintained, as a principle 
of British liberty, that no British subject could be taxed, but by 
a body in which he was represented. The defect of this system 
was, that it conceded the question at issue, on one side, while it 
defended the sound principle on the other. The fourteen reso- 
lutions introduced into the House of Representatives of the 
province, at their recent session, and adopted unanimously by 
the House, first went to the fountain head of natural right for 
the principle. By the law of nature, no man has a right to 
impose laws more than to levy taxes upon another; and the 
principle of legislation, by a representative body, necessarily 
interdicts all arbitrary exercise of power. The freeman pays 
no tax, as the freeman submits to no law, but such as emanates 
from the body in which he is represented. On this basis, the 
Parliament possessed no right of enacting laws, binding upon 
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the colonies, and whatever legislative power to that effect had 
been exercised by the Parliament since the grants of the charters 
of the respective provinces had been abusive and unlawful. 
This was the doctrine illustrated by the resolutions of the legis- 
lature, and was the foundation of the argument of Mr. John 
Adams for the opening of the courts of justice. 

Neither that argument, however, nor those of Mr. Adams’s 
able and eloquent associates, succeeded with Governor Bernard 
and his council. They considered it as a question of law, to be 
decided by the courts themselves. Hutchinson speaks of the 
decision as an expedient resorted to with a view to evade the 
question. But he indicates another reason, doubtless more 
operative upon his own mind. He considers the people, for 
whose benefit the courts of justice were instituted, and who 
must be the sufferers by the interruption of their sessions, as 
responsible for the riotous proceedings of the mob, and for the 
weakness of the appointed distributor of stamps. Under the 
terror of a panic excited by threats of popular violence, Mr. 
Oliver resigns his office as distributor of stamps, and formally 
pledges himself, by an oath, that he will never serve in that 
capacity. ‘Therefore, concluded Mr. Hutchinson, the whole 
people of the province of Massachusetts Bay shall be punished 
by a suspension of the administration of justice. 

The influence of Hutchinson, however, prevailed only for a 
short time to interrupt the sessions of the superior court. The 
inferior courts of common pleas were held in the several coun- 
ties of the province. So, also, were the courts of probate, 
excepting in Suffolk, and so odious was Hutchinson becoming, 
by his obstinacy in refusing to hold them, that he took, at last, 
an alarm, and actually intimated to Governor Bernard a wish 
to absent himself by a visit to England, if he would make a 
temporary appointment of another person to hold the probate . 
courts during his absence. Bernard was willing to make, and, 
accordingly, did make, a temporary appointment, without requir- 
ing the absence of Mr. Hutchinson, who thus beheld another 
person freely perform the duties of the office of which he was 
the nominal incumbent. Within a few weeks afterwards the 
Stamp Act was repealed. 

Among the phenomena, which most remarkably distinguish 
all times of high party excitement, are the shaking of the foun- 
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dation of morals, by the weakening of the solemn regard for 
truth in the general estimation of men. Of this, the period 
which succeeded the enactment and repeal of the Stamp Act, 
produced numerous examples, which made a deep and indelible 
impression upon the mind of Mr. Adams. One of these was a 
cause tried before referees, at Martha’s Vineyard, between a 
woman by the name of Jerusha Mayhew and her relations. 
Robert Treat Paine was the counsel of one of the parties in | 
this case; and Mr. Adams of the other. In this cause, as in one 
between Roland Cotton and a clergyman by the name of Jack- 
son, at Wobum, in the county of Middlesex, and still earlier, in 
a trial between Hopkins and Ward, at Worcester, he observed 
that party spirit “seemed to have wrought an entire metamor- 
phosis of the human character. It destroyed all sense and 
understanding ; all equity and humanity ; all memory and regard 
to truth; all virtue, honor, decorum, and veracity.”! A pro- 
found moral sense, a firm unyielding temper, and an assiduous 
application to the science of ethics, preserved him from the 
contamination which he so energetically describes. ‘There can 
._ be no situation in human life, where the incitements and temp- 
tations to depart from the straight line of correct moral prin- 
ciple are so trying as in that of a leader in popular commotions. 
The ground which, from his first introduction to public life, he 
took in the controversy between the colonies and Great Britain, 
was that the Parliament could not lawfully tax the colonies. 
His whole soul was in the cause. But to him it was not less 
the cause of order and of justice than of liberty. There is in 
the support and vindication of popular rights and principles a 
fascination, constantly tending to the adoption of popular pre- 
judices, and to identify the right with the power of the people. 
The error of many of the leaders of the American Revolution 
was that of substituting, at all times, the voice of the people 
for the voice of God. Statesmen of such a description have no 
power to conceive or to maintain institutions of government. 
Their talent consists in destruction. They see nothing but 
abuses, and oppressions, and tyrannies to be suppressed. They 
can build up nothing. In the popular disorders and excesses, 
which distinguished the resistance to the execution of the 
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Stamp Act, and in the dissolution of moral principle, by the 
contamination of party spirit, Mr. Adams found that it would 
be among the duties of his life to resist and withstand the 
errors of his own party, and to come in conflict with the pas- 
sions of the people, perhaps as much and as often as to defy 
the power of the tyrant. This characteristic, if not peculiar to 
him, in the catalogue of revolutionary worthies, belongs, at 
least, to him in a preéminent degree. We shall find, that 
in the formation of the institutions, which have secured the 
enjoyment. of orderly freedom to the people of this Union, 
no individual contributed any thing to be compared with his 
labors. 

Two days after the decision of Governor Bernard and his 
council, that the question, whether the courts of justice should 
be reopened, was a point of law which the courts themselves 
must determine, a town meeting was held to receive the report 
of their committee upon their memorial. At this meeting, Mr. 
Adams, though not an inhabitant of the town, addressed them 
as one of their council. It was unanimously voted that the 
answer of the governor and council to the memorial was not 
satisfactory. But, after much discussion what further should 
be done, the consideration of that important question was de- 
ferred to a future day. Suggestions were thrown out, both by 
Mr. Adams and Mr. Otis, of daring and energetic measures, as 
worthy of consideration, but not to be precipitately adopted. 
Hutchinson, in his “ History,” bears very unequivocal testimony 
to the weight and significancy of these resolutions, that the 
movements of the government were not satisfactory ; even when 
this simple declaration was not followed up by any other pro- 
ceeding. 

The repeal of the Stamp Act was accompanied by an awk- 
ward and ungracious declaratory act, asserting the right of 
Parliament to enact laws, binding upon the colonies in all cases 
whatsoever. Nothing could be more injudicious; but the colo- 
~ nies were not disposed to waste their energies in a war of words, 
They received the repeal of the Stamp Act with transports of 
joy, and disregarded the mere empty declaration of a right 
which they flattered themselves was never to be exercised. ‘The 
spirit of resistance immediately subsided, and a general tran- 
quillity prevailed until the project of levying internal taxes upon 
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the people of the colonies by act of Parliament was resumed 
in England. 

Sir Francis Bernard, however, entangled himself in a con- 
troversy with the General Court, which survived the repeal of 
the Stamp Act, and from which his reputation never recovered. 
His speech, on calling them together, on the 25th of September, 
provoked a discussion upon the right of Parliament to tax the 
colonies, and, with an absurd argument, that the best way for 
the province to obtain the repeal of the Stamp Act was to yield 
implicit obedience to it, he concluded by offering them a recess; 
that the members might go home and teach the same lesson of 
loyalty to their constituents. The House took up both the 
speech and the Stamp Act with such a spirit that he took an 
alarm, and, three days after, prorogued the session to the 23d 
of October. On the 25th of that month they appointed a com- 
mittee of seven members, on their part, to join a committee of 
the council, to consider and report some proper methods to 
prevent difficulties that might arise in the proceedings of courts 
of justice through the province, and any other matters after the 
1st of November, when the operation of the Stamp Act was to 
commence. ‘This committee reported a resolution, requiring 
the courts of justice to proceed without the stamps, as if the 
act of Parliament, prescribing the stamps, had never been en- 
acted. The council, to whom this report was made, sent it to 
the House, to act’ upon it first. The report was, on the 30th 
of October, recommitted by the House, with directions to the 
committee to sit forthwith, but nothing further was heard from 
them. On the 5th of November, the governor prorogued the 
General Court to the 15th of January, with a speech bitterly 
complaining of the personal injustice done him in the answer 
of the House of Representatives to his former speech, boasting 
of his attachment and services to the province, and concluding 
by a menace, that they will force him to be cautious how he 
forces his services upon them, and by tauntingly advising them 
not to cast off any of their natural and professed friends. 

The House were precluded, by the prorogation, from answer- 
ing this speech, but at the adjournment they did not pass it 
over; their reply was keen and sarcastic, and of that character 
which imbitters controversy without bringing it to a close. 

They appointed a committee of grievances, who reported 
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several resolutions, one of which was, “ that the shutting up the 
courts of justice, particularly the superior court, has a manifest 
tendency to dissolve the bands of civil society, is unjustifiable 
on the principles of law and reason, dangerous to his Majesty’s 
crown and dignity, a very great grievance to the subject that 
requires immediate redress; and that, therefore, the judges and 
justices, and all other public officers in this province, ought to 
proceed in the discharge of their several functions as usual.” 

This resolution passed in the House of Representatives, by 
yeas and nays, 81 to 5; but, by the management of Hutchinson, 
and the influence of the crown officers, who were members of 
the council, was evaded in that body. 

At the ensuing session of the legislature, in June, 1766, it 
was known that the Stamp Act was repealed. But Bernard, 
retaining all his resentments, exercised his negative upon the 
choice of the House, of James Otis for their Speaker. The 
House, on their part, in the choice of councillors, left out the 
lieutenant-governor, Hutchinson, and three other crown officers, 
and supplied their places with ardent patriots. The governor 
negatived six of the councillors chosen by the House, and vented 
his spleen, in his speech, by a bitter complaint and denunciation 
of the House for. excluding the crown officers from the council, 
a measure by which he exposed the peevishness and impotence 
of his temper, under a silly delusive hope that the House might 
be scolded into a subsequent election of the same crown officers 
whom they had excluded. He thus lost the moment for recon- 
ciliation, and the remainder of his administration was one con- 
tinual snarl of contention with both branches of the General 
Court, till he was ordered home to England, in June, 1769. 

These controversies served to keep alive the disaffection of 
the people to the British government; but during the two or 
three years which immediately succeeded the repeal of the 
Stamp Act, the question of authority between the mother coun- 
try and the colonies was, in a great measure, suspended. Mr. 
Adams was constantly and assiduously occupied in the practice 
of his profession, with a steady increase of business and of 
reputation. In the spring of 1768, he removed his residence 
from Braintree to Boston, and, in the course of that year, 
through his friend, Jonathan Sewall, then attorney-general of 
the province, Governor Bernard offered him the temporary 
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appointment of advocate-general in the court of admiralty then 
vacant, and of the confirmation of which, by the king, there 
could be no doubt. This offer he promptly and decisively 
declined, although it was tendered with an explicit assurance 
that no sacrifice of his political sentiments or opinions would 
be required or expected of him by his acceptance of the place. 

The following extract from his “ Diary” is characteristic of 
the state of his mind at that period of his life. 


“1768, January 30, Saturday night. — To what object are my 
views directed? What is the end and purpose of my studies, 
joumeys, labors of all kinds, of body and mind, of tongue and 
pen? Am I grasping at money, or scheming for power? Am 
I planning the illustration of my family, or the welfare of my 
country ? 

“ These are great questions. In truth, I am tossed about so 
much from post to. pillar, that I have not leisure and tranquillity 
enough to consider distinctly my own views, objects, and feel- 
ings. Iam mostly intent, at present, upon collecting a library ; 
and I find that a great deal of thought and care, as well as 
money, are necessary to assemble an ample and well-chosen 
assortment of books. But, when this is done, it is only a 
means, an instrument. Whenever I shall have completed my 
library, my end will not be answered. Fame, fortune, power, 
say some, are the ends intended by a library. The service of 
God, country, clients, fellow-men, say others. Which of these 
lie nearest my heart? 


Self-love but serves the virtuous mind to wake, 
As the small pebble stirs the peaceful lake ; 
The centre moved, a circle straight succeeds, 
Another still, and still another spreads ; 
Friend, parent, neighbor, first it will embrace, 
His country next, and next all human race. 


Tam certain, however, that the course that I pursue will neither 
lead me to fame, fortune, power, nor to the service of my friends, 
clients, or country. What plan of reading, or reflection, or 
business can be pursued by a man, who is now at Pownal- 
borough, then at Martha’s Vineyard, next at Boston, then at 
Taunton, presently at Barnstable, then at Concord, now at 
Salem, then at Cambridge, and afterwards at Worcester? Now 
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at sessions, then at pleas; now in admiralty, now at superior 
court, then in the gallery of the House? What a dissipation 
must this be! Is it possible to pursue a regular train of think- 
ing in this desultory life? By no means. It is a life of here 
and everywhere, to use the expression that is applied to Othello 
by Desdemona’s father. Here and there and everywhere —a 
rambling, roving, vagrant, vagabond life; a wandering life. At 
Mein’s bookstore, at Bowes’s shop, at Dana’s house, at Fitch’s, 
Otis’s office, and the clerk’s office, in the court chamber, in the 
gallery, at my own fire, I am thinking on the same plan.”! 

Before his removal to Boston, in the spring of the year 1768, 
Mr. Adams wrote a letter to the town of Braintree, declining a 
reélection as one of: their selectmen. He removed into a house 
in Brattle Square, known by the name of the White House, 
and in which Mr. Bollan had lived many years before. After 
his removal, he attended the superior court at Worcester, and 
the week after at Springfield, then in the county of Hampshire. 
Here, he was accidentally engaged in a cause between a negro 
and his master, which he argued in such a manner as engaged 
the attention of Major Hawley, and introduced an acquaintance, 
soon after strengthened into a friendship which continued until 
the death of Mr. Hawley, on the 10th of March, 1788. 

During his absence on this circuit, a convention was held in 
Boston, the commissioners of the customs had arrived, and an 
army landed. Two regiments had arrived from Halifax, and 
two more had been ordered from Ireland. The General Court 
had been dissolved by Governor Bernard, and he had refused 
to comply with a request from the council to convene a new 
session of the legislature. The troops were quartered upon the 
town of Boston, and it was impossible to mistake the purpose 
for which they had been ordered there. On the 12th of Sep; 
tember, the inhabitants of Boston held a town meeting, and 
invited the people of the province to send delegates to a conven- 
tion at that place in ten days from that time. The convention, 
accordingly, met on the 22d of September, and continued about 
eight days in session. They petitioned the governor to convene 
the General Court. He refused to receive their petitions, but 
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sent messages to them, to warn them of their danger in their 
approaches to what he deemed treasonable practices. Upwards 
of one hundred towns were represented in the convention, 
and their proceedings marked great moderation and discretion. 
Hutchinson says, it must be allowed by all that the proceedings 
of this meeting had a greater tendency towards a revolution in 
government than any preceding measures in any of the colonies ; 
but observes that they proceeded with less spirit than was ex- 
pected.! ji 

The assembling of this convention was indeed the most revo- 
lutionary measure that had yet been taken in the colonies. But 
the measure of the British government, in ordering four regiments 
of soldiers to be stationed in a populous town in time of peace, 
was also the most offensive provocative to rebellion which had 
yet been given. So direct a menace of military execution held 
up in terrorem over the principal town, not only of the province 
but of all the British colonies, must, necessarily, produce one of 
two consequences; it must either break down the spirit of the 
people by intimidation, or it must rouse them to the highest 
pitch of exasperation, and kindle every spark of energy latent 
in every bosom. ‘The most urgent want of a people, suddenly 
placed in such a condition, is of counsel; and the next is sym- 
pathy. The immediate danger was pressing only upon the 
people of Boston. To whom could they fly for refuge or for 
aid but to their legislature, to the representatives of their neigh- 
bors and fellow-citizens of the province? But the royal governor 
had dissolved the General Court, and refused to convene them. 
The only alternative left to the people of Boston was submis- 
sion, or revolutionary resistance, and they resorted, almost by 
instinct, to the latter. They were justified by the occasion; and 
the lesson which the royal governor should have drawn from 
this revolutionary movement was, that regiments of soldiers can 
carry into execution obnoxious laws, only over a people of 
slaves. ; 

The first effect of the approach of the troops was to raise 
angry and inflammatory debates and captious questions of law, 
not only among the people but in the. government itself. Where 
were the troops to be quartered? For this it was the duty of 
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the governor to provide. He consulted the council. They 
advised him to apply to the selectmen of Boston, who refused 
to take any concern in the matter. The council then advised 
the governor to quarter the troops on Castle Island, within the 
jurisdiction of the town, but three miles distant from it, and a 
grave discussion was held between them upon the question of 
construction of the act of Parliament. The troops could be 
stationed there, where their artillery and their bayonets would 
be as harmless and inefficient to overawe the inhabitants of 
Boston, as if they had been encamped at Blackheath or quar- 
tered on Tower Hill in London. The governor insisted that 
the intention of ordering the troops to Boston was to keep the 
peace, and suppress the riotous spirit of the people, and that 
it would be a mockery to quarter them upon an island three 
miles off. The council contended that the act of Parliament 
provided that, in towns where there were barracks, the troops 
must occupy them, and not be quartered upon the inhabitants. 
There were barracks upon Castle Island, and it was within the 
town. ‘The troops must therefore be stationed there. 

After much altercation between the governor and council, 
aggravated, after the arrival of the regiments, by the interposi- 
tion of their commanding officer, Colonel Dalrymple, and of 
General Gage, the commander-in-chief, who came from New 
York to Boston, to sustain by his authority the demands of 
the governor; after successively using, by main force, Faneuil 
Hall, the representatives’ room, and all the others, excepting 
the council-chamber, in the town-house, and the manufactory 
house of the province, for lodgments for the soldiers, and com- 
pelled, by the public clamor, to evacuate them all, “no further 
attempts,” says Hutchinson, “were made to carry the act into 
execution.” ‘The general found it necessary to hire houses for 
the troops, which were obtained with difficulty, and to procure 
the articles required by act of Parliament at the charge of the 
crown. 

The loathing and disgust manifested by the inhabitants of 
the town at the first appearance of the troops, was succeeded 
by the bitterest rancor and indignation daily festering to a 
head, by continual incidents of casual collision between the 
people and the soldiers. The very sight of the fiery scarlet 
uniform was as exasperating to the. people as that color is said 
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to be to the lion. Mather Byles, the only Tory clergyman of 
the town, and the most inveterate punster of the province, 
attempted to turn the public indignation into burlesque, by 
saying to a Whig, with whom he was standing one day, to see 
them reviewed on the Common: “ Sure, you ought not to com- 
plain; for here you see your grievances red-dressed.” The 
Bostonians laughed at the wit, though spurious, and forgave 
the witling for this and numberless other jokes with which he 
entertained them for a long series of years, and for which, 
though not very compatible with the gravity of a Puritan pul- 
pit, he might have been termed the King’s Yankee jester. They 
enjoyed the pun and forgave the punster, even while their 
bosoms boiled to overflowing against their “ red-dressed griev- 
ances” and their commander. 

The officers of the regiments had been ordered to maintain 
‘over them a strict and rigorous discipline, and endeavored 
faithfully to execute their orders. But idle men, as soldiers in 
time of peace must always be, with arms in their hands, and 
subject to frequent insults, cannot be otherwise than insolent 
and licentious. The same inflammatory passions. working in 
hostile spirit upon both classes of the population, the citizen 
and the soldier, were perpetual stimulants to desperate and 
fatal collisions between them. ‘The crisis and the catastrophe 
came on the 5th of March, 1770. The accidental ringing of 
one of the town-bells at an unusual hour, in the darkness of 
the evening, called numbers of the inhabitants from their houses 
into the streets. A sentry standing upon guard was insulted 
by one of the people of the town—a brawl ensued —a cor- 
poral’s guard upon duty, ordered by their commander, Captain 
Preston, to repair to the aid of their companion, surrounded by 
a cluster of the inhabitants, not exceeding twenty-five or thirty 
in number, provoked beyond endurance by the insulting lan- 
guage and missile weapons which assailed them, fired, at the 
order of the captain, into the midst of the assemblage, and 
killed five of their number: Crispus Attucks, Samuel Gray, 
Samuel Maverick, James Caldwell, and Patrick Carr. 

No event, in the course of the American Revolution, was 
more critical and important to the principles in which it orig- 
inated, and in which it was destined, ultimately, to a triumph- 
ant consummation, than this, 
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The first impression that it made upon the people of the 
town was of execration and horror at what was deemed a 
wanton and unprovoked massacre of unarmed, inoffensive, and 
defenceless innocent citizens. It was called at once the Bloody 
Massacre; and in the general feeling of the people, it retained 
ever after that appellation. The first outpouring of the popular 
resentment was for the punishment of murder to all the men 
who had fired upon the citizens, and to their commander, Cap- 
tain Preston. ‘They surrendered themselves to regular warrants 
of arrest, and were all indicted for the murder of each of the 
persons who had fallen. 

But there was another point of view, in which the transaction 
was considered by the patriots upon whose leading minds rested 
the responsibility of regulating and directing the popular move- 
ment of the resolution. The continuance of the two regiments 
in the town after this catastrophe was altogether insupportable. 
The inhabitants of the town were immediately called together ; 
and a committee was appointed to wait upon the governor, and 
demand the immediate removal of the troops from the town. 


1 At this point terminates the admirable sketch which had been desiened for 
a picture of his father, by John Quincy Adams. Deeply is it to be regretted 
that the same hand could not have filled up the coloring, in all its length and 
breadth, with its vigorous and brilliant touch ! 
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CHAPTER III. 


Tur Boston MassacrE — Drerence OF THE SOLDIERS — RELATIONS TO 
THE PATRIOTS DOWN TO JUNE, 1774. 


Coup any person, gifted with adequate powers of sense, 
though with not more than ordinary intelligence, have been 
lifted, on the evening of the 5th of March, to a point above the 
earth high enough to take in at a glance events occurring at 
places widely distant from each other in the British empire, he 
would have been at no loss to comprehend the causes which 
were so soon to effect a disruption of its parts. Such a posi- 
tion, denied to contemporaries, always too near the scene to 
measure exactly the relations of things, is supplied to their 
successors, who, if they do not look down, can at least look 
back, and calmly survey at the same moment all the parts 
of the picture of the past which the recorded testimony of 
actors and witnesses has combined to paint for them. The 
incidents of that night were of momentous importance to the 
nations of both hemispheres. “ On that night,” said Mr. Adams, 
many years afterwards, “the foundation of American independ- 
ence was laid.”! Perhaps it would be more correct to say that 
the foundation already laid then first began to rise to the sight. 
However this may be, the consequences to Mr. Adams himself 
were decisive. On both sides of the Atlantic, within the same 
hour, occurrences were taking place, which conspired to fix him 
in the career he was destined afterwards to pursue. It was the 
moment, in London, of the appearance of a new prime minister 
to explain to the Parliament and to the nation his ideas of an 
American policy. It was the moment in the little town of. 
Boston, one of the most remote of British dependencies, of an 
exposition, on the part of America, of the effects produced 
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by that of his predecessors. Of these, during the ten years 
that George the Third had reigned, there had already been 
several; but not one had succeeded in maintaining himself 
in office, not one had been supposed to represent the true dis- 
position of the sovereign, his master. The accession of Lord 
North was the signal of a new era. All the Whig leaders 
had been tried in turn, and all had equally failed to please. 
North was not a Whig, nor prominent for family, or wealth, 
capacity, services, or experience. His recommendation to the 
king was that he would consent to serve him as a screen from 
the tyranny of those aristocratic families to which his own had 
owed the crown. Thus dependent upon the royal favor for 
his place, the inference was general that he at least would truly 
reflect the royal views. Hence the unusual assemblage on the 
benches of the Commons this evening. Hence the curiosity to 
learn the principles upon which a question was to be treated 
which had been steadily increasing in difficulty of solution 
until even the most obtuse began to suspect that it needed a 
master mind. 

At the time when the youthful ruler, in assuming the crown, 
announced to his people the gratifying fact that at last they 
had a sovereign, “ born and educated among them, who gloried 
in the name of Briton,” it did seem as if the all-subduing 
energy of William Pitt had succeeded in setting him on a 
pinnacle higher than any of his predecessors had ever reached. 
Especially, in America, had the minister completely gained 
his point in crushing the power of France forever, and in 
fixing the British sway upon what might have been pre- 
sumed imperishable foundations. Yet but few days elapsed 
before it became certain that gratitude was not among the most 
shining qualities of the new monarch, and that his servant’s 
genius was too towering to be otherwise than painfully oppres- 
sive to his own dogged mediocrity. Pitt consequently retired 
before he had had time to cement the edifice he had so labo- 
riously constructed ; and the men who took his place, instead of 
understanding his work, soon contrived, without intending it, 
to sap all its foundations. The first of the series was George 
Grenville, whose skill consisted in applying, on a sudden, the 
arithmetic of the counting-house to the gorgeous statesmanship 
of his relative and predecessor. Without a single precaution, 
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and scarcely dreaming of objections, he ventured to point out 
America as an unfailing resource for future extravagance in 
Great Britain. His Stamp Act served no purpose other than 
to spread alarm from one end of the colonies to the other. 
Resistance unexpectedly followed, when other causes stopped 
Grenville in mid career, and brought in the Marquis of Rock- 
ingham—a feeble advocate of a compromising policy, which 
removed the obnoxious act that created, without retracting the 
doctrine that justified, the alarm. A new turn of the wheel 
brought up Charles Townshend, the favorite of the Commons, 
who held the measure of colonial rights in small esteem by the 
side of the smiles of that assembly. But death soon removed 
him; and the next leader was Lord North, the fourth in five 
years, whose duty led him to the treatment of the momentous 
question of colonial interests, and who was now called upon to 
untangle the skein, by this time made somewhat intricate, and 
to show, in answer to the anxious London merchants, what the 
course of the thread was thereafter to be. 

Surely this brief review of the manner in which so great a 
subject had been treated, does little honor to the judgment or 
penetration of those to whose hands the administration had 
been entrusted. Yet Burke and Gibbon, the finest minds of 
their age, though differing in almost every thing else, have con- 
curred in presenting to posterity, in the most attractive forms, 
the public men of these times as belonging in the front rank 
of British statesmen. Such a beautifier of imperfect figures is 
the illusive mirror. of national pride! Could they have utterly 
forgotten the maxim of one of an earlier time, but of incom- 
parably wider reach of mind, that “nothing destroyeth author- 
ity so much as the unequal and untimely interchange of power 
pressed too far, and relaxed too much”?! Can those who in 
ten short years succeeded in toppling down the edifice which 
a real statesman had laboriously erected, and that without a 
single adequate motive, truly deserve eulogy? Grenville had 
ventured an empire upon a question of pounds and shillings. 
‘Townshend had staked it upon the pride of the country gentle- 
men. Neither of them had a conception of the true nature of 
the prize he was throwing away. 'Townshend’s bravado had 
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laid duties, simply for the sake of laying them. Of the four 
articles selected to repeat the experiment of taxation, glass, 
paper, paint, and tea, only the last typified more than the 
shadow of an event. That was, indeed, a reality. It prefigured 
a system; but it did so in a most unfortunate shape. For it 
stood out alone, a clear, simple, unfortified object of assault. 
Had the minister designed to provoke resistance, he could not 
have chosen a more tempting object. ‘Tea was a product 
purely foreign, easily identified, even if not brought over in the 
manner it was, in large masses, filling the ships that conveyed 
it. ‘To the introduction of such an article, so offered, nothing 
was more easy than successful opposition. At Boston, a few 
persons subsequently threw it into the dock. Elsewhere, it 
perished by a mere process of isolation. Nowhere did it elude 
pursuit. The consequence was that authority appeared to have 
been triumphantly defied. But it was not the risk of tea which 
had roused the sensibility of the merchants and manufacturers. 
Agreements not to import any thing at all, carried with them 
to their minds far more dire results. It was the alarm caused 
by the news of these popular combinations, that stimulated 
the petition from the city of London, upon which the House 
of Commons was now to act. 

This petition prayed for the repeal of all the duties. But 
not for reasons affecting the interests of those expected to pay 
them, or touching, in the remotest degree, the right of Parlia- 
ment to impose them. The motive assigned was that the act 
had injured the traders of London. The colonists were asso- 
ciating for the purpose of cutting off the consumption of goods 
manufactured in and supplied by the mother country. The 
effect was injurious to the prosperity of the island, and therefore 
they prayed for repeal. But, as for the manner in which the 
act affected any rights of their brethren on the other side of 
the Atlantic, it was as little thought of as if these had belonged 
to the flying island of Laputa. 

The disturbed state of things in America had been precipi- 
tated mainly by the vacillations of government policy. Such 
had been the advancing and then retreating, so manifest the 
good-will to propose, and so trifling the energy to execute, 
that power had crumbled in the process. ‘Tio Lord North 
nothing was left but to build up the edifice anew. His success 
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depended upon his ability to appeal to single and positive ideas. 
In the condition of America, little could be hoped from half- 
way measures, which had been already tried, with no good 
result. A stronger man would have repealed every restriction, 
and relied upon kindness alone to restore good-will, or else he 
would have adhered to all that had been done, and sent out an 
armed force large enough to look down opposition. North did 
neither. In the cabinet, opinions were equally divided. A 
moiety stood for concession. But for this he was not prepared. 
The king did not like it, and it was his disposition to please 
the king. His voice turned the scale in favor of the policy 
pursued, so that on him, next to George the Third, must the 
greatest share of responsibility for what followed, rest. It was 
the same middle path, the perpetual resource of second-rate 
statesmen, which his Rockingham predecessors had equally tried 
to tread. They had, surely, stumbled enough to supply him 
with a warning. But that was what North cared not to under- 
stand. His glance shot no further than the confines of the court 
or the circle of the ministerial benches. The arguments mar- 
shalled by him for use on this memorable night faithfully por- 
tray his later policy. “ Paper, paint, and glass,” said he, “ three 
of the four articles taxed, are the product of British industry. 
The manufacture of them is to be encouraged, and the sale pro- 
moted. ‘To tax these has been a commercial mistake. For 
this reason the prayer of the petitioners may be granted, to the 
extent of repealing the duty on those articles. But with tea, 
the case is different. It is not produced within the British 
islands. The London factor has no interest in it beyond the 
charges of forwarding it from the producer to the consumer, 
both out of the limits of Great Britain. The tax falls on them; 
and, being collected from the colonists, may very properly 
become a source of revenue, out of which the officers of their 
governments, civil and judicial, can be made, in pursuance 
of the original design, to derive a support wholly independent 
of their good-will.” 

' This was to him a sufficient reason for refusing to rescind 
the tax; but he had another and a stronger one. The right 
to tax was affirmed in the preamble to Townshend’s bill. It 
had been denied in America. The words must, therefore, 
remain upon the statute-book as a test of principle, at least 
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until the time when all the combinations formed against it 


should be dissolved. “ For his part,” he added, “he had little 
doubt that this time would very soon come. Necessity would 
break the rule, and habit might be relied upon to do the rest. 
The latest accounts were very favorable to this expectation, 
and only perseverance was needed to dissipate the remnants 
of opposition. In any event, however, he was not to be moved, 
so long as a whisper of a threat could be heard from across 
the water.” 

Such was the exposition made by the new premier, purblind 
to the rights of a continent, whilst he applied a microscope to 
the interests of a few hundred manufacturers and merchants of 
London. The Commons listened with profound attention, 
even though the king’s friends stood ready to confirm without 
hearing. Yet, through the long and tedious debate which fol- 
lowed, indicating little suspicion of the precipice which was 
opening under their feet, peers out here and there a symptom 
- of mistrust that the right way had been chosen. Many went 
home without voting. Some wavered to the last. Dr. Frank- 
lin, who sat anxiously watching the issue, affirms that it finally 
turned upon the assurances given by North, that the colonists 
were yielding. ‘Two hundred and three sustained him against 
one hundred and forty-two dissentient. 'The minister retired, 
complacently reflecting on the happy issue of this his first 
trial; and his supporters went home yielding to the illusion 
he had raised, that the fissure, which had been opening in the 
empire, was on the point of closing forever. A little spirit 
would do every thing. So said George in his earliest note to 
his new minister. “It was all that was needed to restore order 
to his service.” 

Yet, during the very time that this imposing scene was enact- 
ing in the parliamentary halls, another, very different, but not 
less interesting, was passing in one of the places most to be 
affected by the decision. Little had his Majesty’s faithful Com- 
mons taken note of the interests, the-principles, or the passions 
of those on the earnings of whose labor, in the vast region of 
North America, they had persisted in claiming the right to 
draw at pleasure. Still less had the premier imagined that 
whilst he was calmly assuring his followers of the approaching 
dispersion of further opposition, events were happening which . 
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marked significantly enough the fact that the eyes of the Amer- 
ican colonist no longer saw in the British soldier either a 
brother in arms, or a protector of his hearthstone. To be sure, 
the town of Boston in New England, relatively to the densely 
populated metropolis on the Thames, was but a speck. Scarcely 
sixteen thousand souls could be counted within its limits, and 
the times had not, for many years, favored an increase. They 
had had so little to tempt avarice, that, for a century and a 
half, the people had been suffered, with little obstacle, to 
take care of themselves as they pleased, at home. Whatever 
restraints had been put upon their trade by the mother country, 
in pursuance of the selfish commercial theories of that age, had 
been observed where there had been no temptation to break 
through them, and tacitly set aside where their interests had 
prompted a different course. And this had been done so 
long with impunity, that habits of mind favorable to entire 
personal freedom had been formed even among a large class 
who seldom get so far as to an analysis of principles. The 
notion of the existence of any physical power in the state, 
beyond the little necessary to prevent the commission of com- 
mon offences against the order of a small community, was 
scarcely brought home to them. It was amidst a people nur- 
tured in these habits of self-reliance and self-government, that 
the ministers of the young monarch commenced experiments 
upon their patience, by requiring them to submit cheerfully to 
questionable as well as odious demands. After they discovered 
that they had been too sanguine, and that something more 
certain than the good-will of the governed was necessary to 
carry out their plan, first had come a few, gradually increased 
to some hundreds of soldiery, trained to war only with enemies 
of the state, whom timid official agents, enlisted in the task 
of establishing the unwelcome enactments, had begged as a 
_ protection in executing their work. Such an influence, too 
weak to subdue, proved strong enough to develop the evil 
passions which the earlier policy had engendered. It was not 
now as it had been on former occasions, when, though always 
supercilious in their bearing, the regulars had been joyfully 
hailed, by colonists, as friends and allies in the labor of sub- 
duing dangerous neighbors. That terror had passed away; 
but, in its place, had grown up something akin to it as respected 
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these friends themselves. The interests, once united, now began 
to look diverse. The presence of a British soldier was no longer 
the sign of an external enemy to be crushed. He could be needed 
only for one objeet, and what that was, it was becoming not diffi- 
cult to conjecture. In case of a possible conflict of will with the 
mother country, it was clear that the unarmed hand would be 
driven to the wall. With these ideas, it was impossible that 
the presence even of a few soldiers should not excite uneasi- 
ness and displeasure. From being dignified as “ His Majesty’s 
regulars,” they gradually degenerated, in the colonial vocabu- 
lary, into red-coats, lobsters, bullies, and outlaws hired abroad 
to cut off the chance of resistance to wrong. Every accidental 
occurrence furnished its aliment to the jealousy that had thus 
been roused; every personal quarrel or casual altercation in the 
streets became the symbol of impending tyranny. 'Thus had 
matters been going from bad to worse, until, on this very 
evening, whilst Lord North was assuring his friends that all 
would soon be harmony in America, an event occurred, sud- 
denly revealing, in its full extent, the wide alienation of the 
colonial heart. 

At about nine o’clock of the night on which Lord North 
declared himself impassible to menace, a single sentry was 
slowly pacing his walk before the door of the small custom- 
house in King Street, then, as ever since, the commercial centre 
of the town of Boston. It was moonlight, and a light coating 
of fresh snow had just been added to the surface of the ground, 
commonly covered at that time of the year with the condensed 
remnants of the winter’s ice. There had been noise and com- 
motion in the streets, particularly in Cornhill, now Washing- 
ton Street, and at Murray’s barracks, in what is now Brattle 
Street, where the twenty-ninth regiment was stationed. The 
passions of soldiers and town’s people, which had been steadily 
rising, now found free vent in violent language and menacing 
gestures towards each other. Nothing remained to prevent a 
collision but the hesitation generally visible in crowds, as to 
who will venture the first stroke. The danger, however, had 
been avoided, through the energy of the officers, at the bar- 
racks, where it appeared the most imminent; and the prob- 
ability is that it would have passed away, for this night at 
least, but for the intervention of one of those accidents which 
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set at naught the precautions even of the wisest. ‘The sparks 
of social conflagrations are not infrequently found among the 
weakest and least regarded portions of the community. Some- 
times they are boys, who, forever haunting scenes of popular 
excitement, reflect, in an exaggerated form, the passions of 
their elders, without comprehending the causes which roused 
them, or the necessity of keeping them under control. In this 
case, it was a barber’s boy whose thoughtless impertinence 
opened the floodgates of passion in the town. The resent- 
ment of the sentinel and the complaints of, the boy drew the 
attention of stragglers, on the watch for causes of offence, to 
the soldier’s isolated condition, which soon brought his fears 
to the point of calling upon his comrades for support. A cor- 
poral and six men of the guard,! under the direction of Captain 
Preston, came to his relief, and ranged themselves in a semi- 
circle in front of his post. The movement could not take place 
without exciting observation, the effect of which was the collec- 
tion around them of forty or fifty of the lower order of town’s 
people, who had been roving the streets armed with billets 
of wood until they began to gather around the main-guard, 
scarcely averse to the prospect of a quarrel. This small array 
of red-coats, separated from their companions, though it might 
have appeared formidable enough to deter them from a direct 
assault, hardly availed to dispel a temptation to resort to those 
less palpable, though quite as irritating, forms of annoyance, 
which are always at the command of every mob. What begins 
with jeering and profanity not seldom ends in some shape or 
other of deepest tragedy. Forty or fifty of the coarsest people 
of a small trading town and eight hirelings of an ordinary 
British regiment can scarcely be imagined as types of any 
solid principle or exalted sentiment, and yet at the bottom lay 
the root of bitterness which soon afterwards yielded such abun- 
dant fruit. This was the first protest against the application of 
force to the settlement of a question of right. This compara- 
tively slight disturbance, going on by the peaceful light of the 
moon in a deserted street of an obscure town, was the solution 
of the problem which had been presented on the same night to 
the selected representatives of the nation, assembled in one of 
the ancient and populous and splendid capitals of the world. 


1 Captain Preston says twelve men, a simgular instance of varying testimony. 
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Encouraged by impunity, the rioters proceeded from invective 
to defiance, and from defiance to the use of such missiles as the 
street afforded. Agitated as well by anger as by fear for their 
own safety, seven of the soldiers, either under orders or without 
orders, successively discharged their pieces upon their assailants. 
It is worthy of remark that every one of these shots took effect. 
Each musket was loaded with two balls. Five men fell mor- 
tally wounded, two of them receiving two balls each. Six more 
were wounded, one of whom, a gentleman, standing at his own 
door, observing the scene, received two balls in his arm. This 
accounts for all the balls! So fatal a precision of aim, indicat- 
ing not a little malignity, though it seems never to have attracted 
notice, is one of the most singular circumstances attending the 
affray. No wonder, then, that peaceable citizens of a town, 
until now inexperienced in events of the kind, should, in their 
horror of the spectacle, have called the act a massacre, and 
have demanded, in tones the most absolute, the instantaneous 
removal of the cause. The armed hand, which had done this 
deed, was that of England. It was not that of a friend or 
guardian. The drops of blood then shed in Boston were like 
the -dragon’s teeth of ancient fable—the seeds, from which 
sprung up the multitudes who would recognize no arbitration 
but the deadly one of the battle-field. 

It was, indeed, an anxious night to most of the staid citizens of 
the town, who probably saw in it only the immediate annoyance 
to their peace. On the one side, various strollers, who had learned 
the issue of the conflict they had gone out to provoke, made its 
usually silent streets resound with the roll of drums and the cry 
to arms. “Town-born, turn out, turn out.” On the other, 
a drummer from the main guard beat the alarm to the rest of 
the twenty-ninth regiment, to prepare them to defend their 
comrades as well as themselves. ‘The several companies were 
rapidly formed and brought up from their quarters to the 
scene of conflict. The street, which had been almost empty, 
was now filling so fast, that the commanding officer, Cap- 
tain Preston, had deemed it prudent to remove his men to 
the station of the main guard, opposite to the north side of 
the town-house, a place where the street was narrowest, and 


1Tt is but right to add that other balls were found lodged in the houses oppo- 
site. See the Boston Narrative, deposition of Benj. Andrews, p. 151. 
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where the access from above and below could be most easily 
commanded. Here the regiment was drawn up in three lines, 
extending across the street, and facing towards the east, 
where it greatly widens, and where the crowd of town’s people 
had gathered. The front rank was ordered to kneel, and the 
whole to be prepared to fire at the word of command. ‘The 
other regiment, the fourteenth, though not ordered to the spot, 
was put under arms at its barracks, not far off, and made 
ready for action. Every thing portended a new and far more 
terrible conflict, when Lieutenant-Governor Hutchinson, now 
acting as Governor, the very man who had been most active in 
procuring the presence of the troops, repaired to the scene to 
quell the storm he had raised. Once the most popular citizen 
of the place, even the change to the side of persecution, which 
had worked his official advancement, had not yet quite de- 
stroyed the force of old associations. His fellow-townsmen 
now looked to him for redress. He began by interrogating 
Captain Preston. But the noise was too great to permit of 
hearing the answer, and the impatient crowd pressed so hard 
upon the town-house as to force their way in, and carry the 
speaker with them up at once into the council-chamber. From 
this room a balcony opened upon the street, of which he took 
advantage to pledge himself to those outside that he would see 
justice done, and to exhort them, in that confidence, to go home, 
at least for the remainder of the night. At the same time, 
Lieutenant-colonel Carr, commanding the regiment, was ad- 
vised to withdraw his men to their barracks. Their retirement 
was the signal for the somewhat reluctant dispersion of the 
crowd. 'The immediate hazard was over; yet, so great was the 
exasperation, that Hutchinson remained at the council-chamber 
a great part of the night in consultation with the commander 
of the troops, Lieutenant-colonel Dalrymple, whilst a court of 
justices of the peace forthwith set about taking testimony to 
ascertain the offenders. The result was the issue of process 
against Captain Preston. But it was not until after three 
o'clock the next morning that the intelligence of that officer’s 
surrender of himself, and of his committal to prison, quieted 
the anxieties roused by this novel and painful agitation. 

This was, however, only satisfaction for the past. It was no 
- security for the future. .That point came up for consideration 


ed 
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with the dawn of the next day. The lieutenant-governor had 
summoned the council at an early hour; but before it met, a 
number of the respectable and solid men of the town waited 
upon him to represent, in the strongest terms, the necessity of 
immediately removing the troops. At eleven o’clock, Faneuil 
Hall filled with people rushing to a meeting called to hear from 
eye-witnesses what they could tell of the affray. The distorted 
and impassioned narrations given only stirred their indigna- 
tion still more against the whole military array, to which they 
gave vent by unanimously instructing a committee of fifteen, 
with John Hancock, Samuel Adams, and Joseph Warren of 
the number, to go to the governor and council with their delib- 
erate opinion that it was impossible for the soldiers and the 
town’s people to live longer with safety together. Conscious 
of the drift of his own letters to Great Britain, which had 
brought in the troops to overawe the spirit of liberty in the 
town, and yet without courage openly to brave so strong a 
popular excitement, Hutchinson fell upon the device, not un- 
common with men of his stamp, of shifting the burden from 
his shoulders. Not venturing to dispute the reasonableness of 
the application, he evaded it by pleading want of authority 
over the king’s forces. The effect was to throw upon Colonel 
Dalrymple, then senior in command, the responsibility for all 
the disastrous effects that might follow a refusal, whilst it 
yielded him no support from authority to justify hfs consent. 
That officer, very naturally, sought to escape a position so 
perilous. He at once offered to remove the most obnoxious 
regiment to the castle, at least until the arrival of orders from 
the commander-in-chief at New York, provided the governor 
and council would approve it. But that was more than Hutch- 
inson was prepared to do. With his mind still fixed upon the 
tenor of his letters then under the eyes of ministers at home, 
he could not bring himself to an admission so mortifying to 
his sagacity. He answered the committee only by acquiescing 
in Dalrymple’s offer, and rose for the purpose of breaking up 
the council. But that body, who probably suspected little of 
what was going on within his breast, and whose sympathies 
not less than their fears prompted union with their fellow- 
citizens, quailed under the trial to which he was subjecting 
them. They joined with the colonel in begging for an adjourn- 
9 * 
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ment till afternoon, with such earnestness that they extorted 
rather than received consent. 

During the interval, on the one hand, Dalrymple gave the 
council to understand that he would venture to act without 
an order, if the executive would only express “a desire” that he 
should, and, on the other, the committee of fifteen reported to 
the town meeting, now so much reinforced in numbers that it 
had been transferred to the largest edifice in the town, the 
Old South meeting-house, the answer to their application. 
Stimulated rather than disheartened, a new motion was carried 
to send back seven of the committee, fortified by a second 
unanimous declaration from the increased thousands there 
assembled, that nothing would satisfy them but the removal of 
all the troops. It is the scene of the afternoon session of the 
governor and council, when the smaller committee appeared 
to reiterate the popular demands, which John Adams, in a letter 
to Judge Tudor, late in life, so vividly delineated. ‘There was 
Hutchinson, with the words still on his memory, which he had 
secretly penned and sent to England only the year before, “ five 
or six men-of-war and three or four regiments disturb nobody 
but some of our grave people, who do not love assemblies and 
concerts, and cannot bear the noise of drums upon a Sunday ;” 
how was he to stultify himself by the act of ordering away a 
much smaller force? There were the council, in the morning, 
divided it sentiment, a part yet anxious, if possible, to follow 
their chief, now so hemmed in by the conjoint cries of the 
whole community around them, as to have become unanimous 
for concession; the ever faithful secretary, too, the captain of 
one of the frigates in the harbor, and the commanding officers 
of both regiments, all honestly anxious to escape the ominous 
alternative which seemed to impend over a perseverance in 
refusal, joined in their solicitations that he would give way. 
Hutchinson was left alone. Their former idol was now to 
encounter the risk of the bitter curses of his townsmen, should 
blood be again shed in their streets by reason of his obstinacy. 
The trial was too great for his nerves. Again he returned to 
his expedient, and pleaded the want of power. The device 
only served the more to discomfit its contriver. The stern logic 
of Samuel Adams at once removed the obstacle already half 
demolished. “ If the power existed to remove the twenty-ninth, 
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it was equally able to remove the fourteenth, and a refusal to 
do both would be at their peril.” The law of physical strength 
was broken; the moral victory won. The rod of oppression, 
which Hutchinson had been secretly and cunningly preparing, 
snapped in-his hand. 

But not satisfied with this triumph, the passions of the people 
took another direction. From the partial evidence thus far 
given in, it appeared as if this had been a cruel, wanton mas- 
sacre of innocent and unoffending citizens. Hence it followed 
that the perpetrators of this crime should be visited with the 
extreme penalty of the law. ‘The captain who had ordered and 
the seven soldiers who fired the fatal shots, should meet with 
condign punishment. They were oppressors, bullies, hireling 
cut-throats. ‘The slain were martyrs in the cause of liberty. A 
prodigious concourse attended the ceremony of their interment, 
and measures were taken to keep alive the popular passions, 
by the establishment of an annual commemoration of the tragic 
event. The current thus setting towards the final condemna- 
tion of the prisoners was so strong as to bid fair to overawe 
justice even in the highest tribunal of the State. In the deep- 
wrought feeling of the moment, to doubt the truth of the wildest 
charge which malignity or folly could invent, was regarded as 
equivalent to siding with the tyrant minister who had caused 
the massacre. Thus it happened that the soldiers were con- 
sidered, by most persons, as having acted from deep-settled 
malice aforethought, with the intent to kil, maim, or injure 
unoffending people against whom they entertained a personal 
hate. The superior court, before which they were to be brought 
for trial, happened to be commencing its term the next week. 
The judges, sensible of the injustice to the prisoners of entering 
upon the case in the midst of so great an excitement, at first 
determined to postpone the trial until the first week in June. 
But overawed by the attendance of a large committee, with 
Samuel Adams and Joseph Warren at their head, appointed 
by the town to watch the prosecution, they rescinded their 
decision, and at once named a day, to which they adjourned 
the court. Such, at least, is the statement of Hutchinson, who 
is seldom inaccurate.! Yet the fact is certain that the actual 
day of trial did not come on for more than seven months. 


1 History, vol. iii. p. 286, also his letter in the Remembrancer for 1775, p. 41. 
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In the general disgust, at the introduction of troops into 
the town, John Adams had largely shared. Only the May 
before this event, at the head of a committee of his fellow- 
citizens, he had prepared the instructions for their representa- 
tives to the General Court, in which these words occur. “ It 
will be natural to inquire into all the grievances we have 
suffered from the military power; why they have been quar- 
tered on the body of the town, in contradiction to the express 
words, and, as we conceive, the manifest intention of an act of 
Parliament; why the officers who have thus violated our rights 
have not been called to an account, and dealt with as the law 
required .... why the repeated offences and violence committed 
by the soldiery against the peace, and in open defiance and 
contempt of the civil magistrate and the law, have escaped 
punishment in the courts of justice.” Entertaining such dis- 
positions, whilst he could not concur with the extreme views of 
the cause of the riot taken by his fellow-townsmen, nothing 
was further from his thought than the idea of being called to 
confront their passions. This, however, was to be the first 
occasion to test the firmness of his principles, by placing them 
between the forces now hastening to collision. Notwithstand- 
ing the guarded language of Hutchinson, it may be safely infer- 
red from his account, that the course taken to aid Captain 
Preston was suggested by him. Presaging the contingency 
in which he might be summoned, in the last resort, to breast 
the popular storm, by giving a pardon after conviction, it was 
not unlike him to contrive a plan to thrust in leading profes- 
sional men of the patriot side between himself and the danger 
he apprehended. Neither is it any cause of surprise to find him 
relying upon pecuniary considerations, as an inducement to the 
assumption of so uninviting a duty. No such ideas seem, 
however, to have weighed a feather with the persons to whom 
Preston and the others had recourse. Of the few lawyers known 
to be warmly engaged against the government policy, John 
Adams and Josiah Quincy, junior, were now, by all odds, the 
most prominent in Boston. The former had been at the bar 
twelve years. The latter, the junior of Mr. Adams by nine 
years, had, however, in his shorter service, succeeded in gaining 
credit with his fellow-citizens as well for his professional skill 
as for his personal character. 
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To them the prisoners applied. Timid or crafty men would 
have devised excuses to avoid the duty. They were not of 
either class. Mr. Adams framed his answer solely upon pro- 
fessional grounds, for thus far he had never ceased to regard 
his life as that of a lawyer only. A riot had no necessary 
connection, in his mind, with the maintenance of his political 
principles. It was enough that the applicants had reasonable 
grounds of justification, and had called for assistance, for him 
to determine that it should not be withheld. Mr. Quincy, on 
his part, acted with not less promptness, though not without 
mature consultation with judicious friends more advanced in 
years, as became so young a man. Of this number was Mr. 
Adams himself, with whose advice he consented to engage.! 
The decision was regarded by many townsmen as little short 
of a wilful design to screen murderers from justice. The father 
of Quincy wrote to his son in terms of vehement remonstrance. 
The son’s reply is in the vein which so often raises the annals 
of these times above the ordinary level of history. “ To inquire 
my duty, and to do it, is my aim,” he wrote, and with that 
moral second sight which sometimes reflects the light of future 
generations back upon the mind of one yet living in the midst 
of-doubts and difficulties, he added: “ I dare affirm that you and 
this whole people will one day rejoice that I became an advocate 
for the aforesaid criminals, charged with the murder of our 
fellow-citizens.” 

Yet, though there can be little uncertainty of the nature of 
the popular feeling at this time, it would not be just to repre- 
sent the town so carried away by passion as to leave none 
of the citizens conscious that the question was not without 
difficulty on its merits. In the same letter, Mr. Quincy names 
Hancock, Molineux, Cushing, Warren, Pemberton, and Cooper, 
than whom there were no warmer patriots in Boston, as approv- 
ing what he haddone. Captain Preston publicly acknowledged, 
in the newspapers, his obligations for the sympathy he had met 
with in his adversity. And an occasion happened a few weeks 
later for the people to show that the determination of Mr. 


1“TJ refused an engagement, until advised and urged to undertake it by an 
Adams,” &c. This is the language of Mr. Quincy’s letter. To ascribe such 
advice to Samuel Adams, in view of his known convictions respecting the 
soldiers, scarcely does him credit either as a friend or a citizen. 
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Adams to defend the prisoners had in no way impaired their 
confidence in his principles. James Otis, junior, the fiery and 
daring pioneer, whose will, however fitfully exerted, had yet 
done wonders in concentrating the opinions of the colony, was 
now reluctantly admitted to be past further service. In the 
place which he had held so long, James Bowdoin had been 
substituted, at the annual representative election held in May. 
But, on the assembling of the General Court, it appeared that 
the accession of Hutchinson to the place of Bernard, had been 
the signal for some variation of policy. Mr. Bowdoin was no 
longer excluded from the council by the exercise of the gov- 
ernor’s negative, as he had been. As a consequence of this 
transfer to the other branch, a vacancy was created in the 
House of Representatives, to fill which a precept was issued to 
the town of Boston. A special election was held on the 6th 
of June, just three months after the riot in King Street, and 
Mr. Adams was chosen by four hundred and eighteen out of 
five hundred and thirty-six votes. 

‘In his “Autobiography,” Mr. Adams has described his feelings 
upon this occasion too clearly to need further exposition. His 
words are remarkable, as indicating that he considered his act 
of accepting this post to be the first material departure from his 
preconceived plan of life! Up to this moment he had labored, 
as few men of his day labored, to make himself a distinguished 
lawyer. After years of dogged perseverance, he had at last 
reached a station in the front rank. Business, which had fluc- 
tuated in the season of the Stamp Act, now came in steadily 
and abundantly, promising, ere long, to reward him with what, 
in the simple New England habits of those days, might be 
reckoned a handsome independence. Although led alike by 
his principles and his feelings to engage in public questions, 
it is a great mistake to suppose him to have participated in 
the counsels or the action of the patriots at this time, at all 
in the manner customary with his older kinsman, Samuel 
Adams. Unlike him, John never attended town meetings, nor 
did he mix much in the private assemblages or clubs which 
gave shape and direction to the public counsels. The faculty 
of combining the sentiments of numbers into some definite 


V Vol. ii. p. 282. 
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form of action, which particularly distinguishes party leaders, 
belonged, in a high degree, to Samuel, but it was never either 
possessed or prized by John. This distinction, which has not 
infrequently been overlooked, it is of some importance to keep 
in mind. It was not as a politician, but as a lawyer, that 
John Adams was first drawn into public life. The patriotic 
party stood in need of a legal adviser at all times, but never 
more than now, that they were summoned to contend with 
the shrewdness and the skill of Hutchinson, just transferred 
from the highest judicial to the highest civil post of the prov- 
ince. From the rise of the troubles, as a general thing, the 
lawyers, following the natural instincts of their profession, had 
either studiously remained neutral, or had leaned, decidedly, 
to the side of prerogative. Oxenbridge Thacher, the first excep- 
tion, had now been dead several years. Otis, long an energetic, 
though not uniformly a consistent counsellor, had just sunk, a 
victim to his own irregularities and the vindictiveness of his 
enemies. Joseph Hawley, the pillar of the party in western 
Massachusetts, was not at all times at hand, nor did his tem- 
perament, ever prone to melancholy, incline him to assume 
undivided responsibility. Both he and Samuel Adams saw in 
John Adams the person now wanted to step into the vacant 
place. Neither is it unlikely that a fear of possible influences 
upon the mind of the latter, from the relations formed in the 
course of Preston’s trial, may have prompted the plan of fixing 
upon him, without further loss of time, some sort of political 
obligation. Be this as it may, the fact is certain that, from this 
date, whether in or out of public station, John Adams was 
looked to as a guide in those measures in which questions 
involving professional knowledge were to be discussed with the 
authorities representing the crown. 

The sessions of the General Court for 1770 were not among 
the most memorable of this preparatory period. Yet they 
show clearly enough, at every step, the onward march of revo- 
lution. ‘Trifles, which in ordinary times would have been 
passed over without notice, now produced irritation, and that 
bred contention with Hutchinson, who stood as the mark for 
every attack. The court had been summoned to meet at 
Cambridge, instead of Boston, for the sake of punishing the 
contumacy of the latter town. The change, in those days 
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without bridges over the Charles River, was inconvenient to all, 
whilst it served rather to provoke than to frighten those whom it 
was designed to affect. It was made by Hutchinson himself, for 
the ministry had left him a discretion to act as he thought best. 
The process of reasoning which decided him, has been exposed 
to the world It is quite characteristic of the man. His un- 
conciliatory spirit very naturally bred its like in the opposition, 
and the consequence was an almost endless dispute. If it be 
conceded that he ultimately proved his act of transfer to be 
legal, the question will yet recur whether more was not lost by 
the contention than victory was worth. Just so was it with 
another and a more subtle question that succeeded, touching 
the enacting style used in the provincial laws. Somewhere 
about 1740, Colonel Bladen, a member of the board of trade 
and plantations, had seen, in the form then practised, beginning, 
“ Be it enacted by the Governor, Council, and House of Repre- 
sentatives in General Court assembled, and by authority of the 
same,” words of fear to the prerogative of the monarch of Great 
Britain. So he obtained an order, to be placed in the standing 
instructions of the governor, that the ominous terms should 
henceforward no longer appear. And they had been accord- 
ingly disused until now, when the House had revived them. 
Governor Hutchinson called their attention to his instruc- 
tions as forbidding the variation. The House proceeded to 
argue the case. There can be little doubt that in their manage- 
ment of both these questions the House greatly relied upon 
the advice of Mr. Adams. Hutchinson, in his account, dwells 
upon their trifling nature, as if the blame of raising them rested 
exclusively with his opponents. But if so trifling, the question 
naturally arises why he gave them such prominence by his 
mode of dealing with them. And a solution is afforded by the 
knowledge of the fact that he was using the positions assumed 
by the House as an argument with ministers, for taking steps 
to annul the charter itself. This explains the reason why he 
invited so many disputes, and showed so little desire of con- 
ciliating his opponents, in carrying them on. So long as they 


1 “There will be inconveniences either way; but I have the opinion of the 
ministry in favor of the one side, which outweighs, with me, the opinion of such 
as dislike the measure here.” 

Letter to Lord Hillsborough, Almon’s Remembrancer for 1775, p. 46. 
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furnished him the means of ingratiating himself at home, and 
of recommending the arbitrary policy upon the success of 
which he desired to stake his fortunes, he was content. For 
the rest, he rather enjoyed the little vexations to which he 
had it in his power to subject his enemies. He alludes to the 
futile efforts of the selectmen* of Boston to keep up the usual 
ceremonies of election day, in spite of the removal of the 
General Court, very much as a pedagogue would gloat on the 
inability of a refractory scholar to conceal the pain his chas- 
tisement gave, and not as a philosopher who traces great 
events to minute causes. Frivolous as might be the origin of 
many differences that took place, they all had their share in 
bringing on the great catastrophe. A sudden and violent quar- 
rel seldom breeds permanent division between friends. Anger 
and love are not incompatible passions, and they often succeed 
each other with equal violence in the same breast. But the 
slow and gradual wear and tear of irritations often recurring 
upon trivial matters, by associating a sense of relief with the 
idea of separation, is what most surely leads to irrevocable 
alienation. Such was the natural effect of the strife excited 
and continued by Bernard and Hutchinson. It was they who 
taught the people of Massachusetts to feel as if no peace would 
be found in their household so long as Great Britain had it in 
her power to protect the instigators of the annoyances not less 
than the injuries to which they were perpetually exposed. 

In all these discussions, Mr. Adams, although entirely a novice 
in legislation, was at once called to take an active part. His 
name appears upon almost every important committee, and his 
turn of thought, as well as his technical skill, is to be traced in 
many of the controversial papers of the session. This was a 
school in which he was forming himself for the struggles of 
the future both in the province itself and afterwards upon a 
wider theatre. Among the committees alluded to there are two, 
which, for particular reasons, deserve to be specially mentioned. 
One was directed to mature a plan for the encouragement of 
arts, agriculture, manufactures, and commerce, to be reported. at 
the next session. ‘The other was organized to correspond with 
the agent and others in Great Britain, and also with the 
speakers of the several assemblies or the committees of corre- 
spondence of the other colonies. It does not appear that 
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much was done that year in prosecution of either object, and 
Mr. Adams retired from the House at its close. But the latter, 
however imperfectly it may have been carried into execution, 
certainly shows the first proposal of the kind during the struggle 
—a fact which has been overlooked by Mr. Jefferson, and by 
later writers following his authority, who have ascribed the 
paternity of the suggestion to the assembly of Virginia. 

In the midst of the dispute about the enacting style, came on 
the trial of Captain Preston, which called Mr. Adams away to 
another scene. It was commenced the 24th and lasted until 
the 30th of October. No report of it was ever published. The 
favorable verdict was not unexpected, for it was scarcely possible 
to prove that he had given any orders which caused the men 
to fire. The other and more difficult case followed a month 
later; and so great was the interest felt in it that a stenographer 
undertook, what in that day was a gigantic task, a report in 
full. Unlike the indefatigable men of the same class in this 
age, he gave way, completely exhausted, before he reached the 
end. The published report, confessedly imperfect, makes a 
volume of more than two hundred closely printed pages. It is 
better in every part than in the arguments of the counsel for 
the defence, a deficiency which Mr. Adams, for his own share, 
has thus explained. When the notes were submitted to him for 
revision, he perceived so many misconceptions of his meaning, 
as to make the manuscript difficult to correct without rewrit- 
ing the whole. Having no leisure for such a task, he preferred 
to strike out the greater part, and substitute a mere list of the 
legal authorities upon which his argument rested. There is, 
therefore, no record remaining of his real speech. A small part 
only of these original notes has been preserved, and that is 
remarkable only for one attempt at correction, which will be 
noticed in its proper place. 

The most favorable circumstances for the eight soldiers sub- 
jected to this trial were just those which seemed most to 
threaten at the outset. A “ Narrative,” prepared by a com- 
mittee of the town upon the ex parte testimony of heated 
individuals, taken at the moment, had been printed and quite 
extensively circulated both in England and America, which 
seemed to justify the notion that the prisoners, in their action 
on that night towards the people of the town, had been actuated 
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by purely malicious intentions. The evidence given in on the 
trial, after the lapse of several months, and subjected to the 
tests usual in courts of law, put a different face on the mat- 
ter. So far from being in any way assailants in the affray, 
it was shown that much provocation had been given by the 
town’s people, both in word and deed. So far from promptly 
resorting to arms, it admitted, at least, of doubt, whether any 
resource was left to save their lives when they fired. Much of 
the testimony in the “ Narrative” now looked extravagant, and 
some was positively perjured. The alleged firing from the win- 
dows of the custom-house turned out to be fiction. Hence had 
sprung up a partial reaction in the popular judgment. This had 
been skilfully improved by Mr. Quincy, in his opening, so that 
when Mr. Adams’s turn came to close the defence, he had little 
left to do beyond a clear recapitulation of the principles of the 
common law in cases of homicide, to complete the case. In 
mere rhetorical declamation, his mind was too direct and his 
character too downright to take pleasure, in any part of his lite. 
His natural energy carried him at once to the main subject; 
but when that was grasped with firmness, he delighted in 
placing it in every light of which it was susceptible. His desire 
was to convince’the jury that the act done was not murder; but 
in order to effect it, he carefully confined himself to a pure 
appeal to their reason. His exordium and his peroration each 
consisted of a brief quotation, not inaptly introduced to justify 
his peculiar situation. In his “ Diary,” months before, in connec- 
tion with cases of successful defence made by him, a passage 
is noted’from a celebrated work then quite new, which he now 
introduced, with great effect, to shield himself with the sym- 
pathy of the assembly around him. He began thus :— 
“ May it please your Honors, and you gentlemen of the Jury, — 

“JT am for the prisoners at the bar; and shall apologize for it 
only in the words of the Marquis Beccaria: ‘If I can but be 
the instrument of preserving one life, his blessing and tears 
of transport shall be a sufficient consolation to me for the 
contempt of mankind.’ ” 

Individuals who heard Mr. Adams, carried with them to the 
end of their lives a most vivid recollection of the thrill which 


1 Vol. ii. p. 238. 
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spread through the auditory upon the repetition of these few 
and simple words.!. The mysterious chain of human sympathy 
is not unfrequently electrified the most with the least artificial 
preparation. Jt was always so with Mr. Adams as an orator, 
whose rhetorical effects were never any thing but the legitimate 
offspring of his own strongly excited emotions. Probably no 
ornament which he could have woven into his speech, would 
have had one half the effect either upon the jury or the audience, 
that was produced by the conviction inspired that his heart and 
his head were equally engaged in the duty he had assumed. 
Content with this laconic introduction, the speaker at once 
addressed himself to the task of explaining the law which 
should govern the case. He enlarged upon the principles 
applied to the discrimination of human conduct, and, particu- 
larly, in all the various forms in which men do mortal harm to 
one another. This brought him gradually and naturally to the 
consideration of cases of homicide occurring in the course of 
self-defence, and to the rules of interpreting motives which the 
wisdom of judicial tribunals has cautiously educed from an 
extended survey of the reciprocal obligations of mankind. At 
every step he was careful to avoid resting upon affirmations of 
his own, rather preferring to reinforce his argument by a con- 
stant appeal to the power of authority over the minds of the 
jury. “I have endeavored,” he said, “to produce the best 
authorities, and to give you the rules of law in their words; for 
I desire not to advance any thing of my own. I choose to lay 
down the rules of law from authorities which cannot be dis- 
puted.” From this he passed to an explanation of the nature 
and various forms of provocation to injury, with which portion 
of his subject the argument of the first day was concluded. 
This formed the doctrinal part of the speech. The next day 
was devoted to an application of the principles thus laid down 
to the strongest parts of the evidence that had been elicited in 
the course of the examination. It is at the outset of this review 
that the single corrected passage of the reporter’s notes occurs, 
which has been already alluded to. It is plain from it that the 
prescient mind of the orator was already floating far over the 
ocean of the future, watching, not without dismay, the signs of 


1 National Portrait Gallery. Article: John Adams, p. 11. 
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tempest that were accumulating around the horizon. The 
words are these : — 

“ If Heaven, in its anger, shall ever permit the time to come 
when, by means of an abandoned administration at home, and 
the outrages of the soldiery here, the bond of parental affection 
and filial duty between Britain and the colonies shall be dis- 
solved, when we shall be shaken loose from the shackles of the 
common law and our allegiance, and reduced to a state of 
nature, the American and British soldier must fight it out upon 
the principles of the law of nature and of nations. But itis 
certain such a time is not yet arrived, and every virtuous Briton 
and American prays it never may. ‘Till then, however, we 
must try causes in the tribunals of justice, by the law of the 
land.” 

After an elaborate analysis of the testimony, as given in the 
order of the witnesses, Mr. Adams then came to his conclusion ' 
in the same simple, straight-forward, and passionless style in 
which he had commenced : — 

“ Facts are stubborn things,” said he, “ and whatever may be 
our wishes, our inclinations, or the dictates of our passions, 
they cannot alter the state of facts and evidence. Nor is the 
law less stable than the fact. If an assault was made to 
endanger their lives, the law is clear; they had a right to kill 
in their own defence. If it was not so severe as to endanger 
their lives, yet if they were assaulted at all, struck and abused 
’ by blows of any sort, by snowballs, oyster-shells, cinders, clubs, 
or sticks of any kind, this was a provocation, for which the 
law reduces the offence of killing down to manslaughter, in 
consideration of those passions in our nature which cannot 
be eradicated. 

“ To your candor and justice I submit the prisoners and their 
eause. The law, in all vicissitudes of government, fluctua- 
tions of the passions, or flights of enthusiasm, will preserve a 
steady undeviating course. It will not bend to the uncertain 
wishes, imaginations, and wanton tempers of men. ‘To use the 
words of a great and worthy man, a patriot and a hero, an 
enlightened friend of mankind, and a martyr to liberty, I mean 
Algernon Sidney, who, from his earliest infancy, sought a 
tranquil retirement under the shadow of the tree of liberty with 
his tongue, his pen, and his sword : — 
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“¢The law no passion can disturb. ’Tis void of desire and 
fear, lust and anger. ’T'is mens sine affectu, written reason, 
retaining some measure of the divine perfection. It does not. 
enjoin that which pleases a weak, frail man, but, without any 
regard to persons, commends that which is good, and punishes 
evil in all, whether rich or poor, high or low. .’Tis deaf, 
inexorable, inflexible. On the one hand, it is inexorable to 
the cries and lamentations of the prisoner; on the other, it is 
deaf, deaf as an adder, to the clamors of the populace.’ ” 

In the perfect simplicity of this argument lay its greatest 
power over the minds of a people, who, however attached to 
liberty, had inherited, from their ancestors on both sides of the 
water, scrupulous veneration for the sacredness of law. All the 
series of hateful measures which had led to the catastrophe, the 
coarseness and occasional arrogance of the soldiers themselves 
in their relations with the town’s people, had been carefully kept 
- in the background; and the single image of justice, clothed 
in all her sternness, and yet pure and divested of human pas- 
sion, had been put forward and relied upon to determine the 
issue. ‘The calculation was not a mistaken one. THKach of the 
four judges who sat in the case, not disinclined to mercy, but 
fearful of the popular indignation if he indulged it, encouraged 
by the impression made by the defence, delivered his charge 
strongly in favor of the prisoners. The jury remained out 
about two hours and a half. On their return they acquitted six 
of the eight soldiers, against whom no specific act had been 
proved. ‘They were, accordingly, discharged. The other two, 
Killroy and Montgomery, against whom, as: having caused the 
death of Attucks and Gray, the evidence most strongly pointed, 
were found guilty of manslaughter. They immediately prayed 
for the benefit of clergy, according to the old forms of the Eng- 
lish law, which was at once granted; and having been publicly 
burnt in the hand, agreeably to the sentence pronounced by the 
court, they were, likewise, suffered to depart. Could the same 
facts have been proved on their companions, they would have 
fared no worse. The idea of malicious intent was in either 
event entirely precluded. 

Thus ended the first and the lightest of the four moral tests 
which occurred in the course of Mr. Adams’s public life. The 
prisoners had not been compelled to throw themselves upon 
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executive clemency, and Hutchinson was relieved. The town 
was released from danger of censure for vindictive ferocity, 
and the people, though not universally convinced that the 
verdict was according to law and testimony, had ceased to be 
in a temper to obstruct its operation. Mr. Adams had borne 
himself so manfully, that whilst he gained a great addition to 
his professional reputation, he lost little of the esteem of his 
political friends. Gordon, the historian, affirms that his argu- 
ment had the effect of altering their policy. No longer giving 
countenance to petty and profitless brawls with straggling sol- 
diers, they turned their attention to improving the organization 
of the local militia, as a means of defence, against the uses to 
which they might, as troops, be put. However this may have 
been, Mr. Adams never looked back upon his share in this 
transaction without satisfaction, not only because he had himself 
performed what he believed his duty, in the face of popular 
clamor, but. because he had done his part to furnish for Boston 
a memorable example of self-control under extraordinary prov- 
ocation, as well as of cheerful submission to the ultimate 
decree of law. Of how much value this has been as well to 
the town as the whole country, in the opinion of the world, 
and not simply whilst.the friends of prerogative were straining 
every nerve to excite a contrary impression, but ever since, it is 
only necessary to open any account purporting to be a history 
of these times, fully to understand. 

The year had been one of great labor: and the sedentary 
habits incident to a town residence, to which Mr. Adams was 
~ not used, began to threaten his health. His profession was 
yet the exclusive object of regard. He determined at once to 
bid adieu to politics, and sacrifice his position as a representa- 
tive of Boston, by returning to the rural life of his native place. 
For himself, this decision seems to have cost him not a particle 
of hesitation; but as to the public, his feelings were more in 
conflict with his judgment. His “ Diary,” for the two following 
years, betrays the state of his mind, vacillating between his 
devotion to his profession and his anxiety at the increasing 
embarrassments of the popular cause. The great struggle 
between authority and liberty, prerogative and~principle, was 
not going on without frequent symptoms of varying fortune. 
The dispute with Hutchinson about holding the General Court 
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at Cambridge had, unluckily, sowed the seeds of discord in the 
patriot ranks. Samuel Adams and John Hancock were no 
longer friends, and their difference spread a spirit of animosity 
among their respective followers. Encouraged by this strife, 
the friends of government once more rallied in Boston in the 
hope of defeating the reélection of Samuel Adams to the House. 
And though in this attempt they signally failed, the softened tone 
of Hancock kept up their spirits with an expectation that his 
influence at least might soon be expected to turn on their side. 
Neither was this altogether without reason, as Hancock gave 
many signs of discontent with the cause of the patriots, one of 
which consisted in the transfer of his legal business from the 
hands of John Adams, whom he had employed for some years, 
into those of Samuel Quincy, well known as the solicitor gen- 
eral, and on the side of the crown. Hutchinson’s interesting 
narrative, as well as his confidential correspondence, clearly 
shows the hopes which he at this time cherished of yet estab- 
lishing his system and himself in the teeth of all opposition, 
whilst, on the other hand, Mr. Adams’s “ Diary” displays the 
apprehensions entertained by the patriots of his success. There 
is no knowing how far he might have prevailed, had not his 
own imprudence contributed the means wherewith to dash 
all his devices. The detection of his secret letters healed at 
once all the dissensions, for it showed him to the colonists 
exactly what he was. It left no shadow of doubt of the source 
of the crafty policy through which their chartered rights were 
in danger of being annulled, and the executive and legisla- 
tive departments withdrawn from their sphere of influence, 
and subjected exclusively to that of the crown. This end 
could not be attained so long as the pecuniary support of the 
officers continued in any way dependent upon the good-will 
of the colonial representatives. To suppose that the judges, 
men raised from arnong themselves, would be induced to uphold 
any odious system of arbitrary measures, so long as their salaries 
continued at their mercy, was scarcely consistent with reason 
or experience. Nobody knew this better than Hutchinson, and 
that if any thing was to be gained to the side of power, it 
was to be through an enlargement of the means of dispens- 
ing favors, to command which the government at home must 
be made henceforward the exclusive source from which they 
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should flow. It was in the prosecution of this idea that the 
project had been set on foot by him of furnishing a salary, 
first for the governor, and afterwards for the justices of the 
superior court, from the crown. And its execution had gone 
on so far to success in the former case as to render the prospect 
of it in the latter by no means unlikely. As a consequence of 
the exposition made of this aggressive spirit in the secret letters, 
the contest assumed, in 1773, a new and more vehement form. 

But it was the rumor that the judges might soon be taken 
into the pay of the crown, that spread incomparably the greatest 
alarm in the hearts of the patriots. If this should be accom- 
plished, the greatest barrier to Hutchinson’s schemes would 
be forever removed. The committee of correspondence in Bos- 
ton had early sounded the note of remonstrance, which was 
soon echoed far and wide from the smaller towns. That on a 
dependent bench servility was sure to become the rule and man- 
liness the exception, was a lesson too freshly received from the 
annals of the Stuart reigns to be yet obliterated in America. 
Neither had the tendencies of the legal profession, with cer- 
tain marked exceptions, in Massachusetts, been altogether such 
as to correct these early impressions. An instance presented 
itself at Cambridge, where lived William Brattle, a man of 
respectable character and extended influence, once a declared 
opponent of the Stamp Act, now soothed by the narcotics 
of Hutchinson to a state, at best, of suspicious apathy. At 
a town meeting, where the majority of the people had voted 
instructions to their representative to exert himself to the utmost 
against the proposed change, Brattle ventured publicly to advo- 
cate it. His defence was ingenious and plausible. He main- 
tained that it would insure a greater independence of the judges 
from all exterior influences whatsoever. But in order to make 
good his argument, he was obliged to assume that the tenure 
of their offices was during good behavior. Granting this, his 
conclusion was sound, that the effect would be only to make 
them more at liberty from control alike of sovereign and of sub- 
ject. This assumption was not inconsistent with the general 
opinion. It was further fortified in this instance by a challenge 
to the lawyers of the patriotic side in general, and to John 
Adams in particular, to uphold the contrary. 

This speech came to Mr. Adams’s ears, and it had an in- 
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stantaneous effect. “My own determination,” he says in his 
“ Diary,” “had been to decline all invitations to public affairs 
and inquiries. But Brattle’s rude, indecent, and unmeaning 
challenge of me in particular, laid me under peculiar obliga- 
tions to undeceive the people, and changed my resolution. I 
hope that some good will grow out of it. God knows.” The 
consequence was the production of a series of papers in the 
columns of the “ Boston Gazette,” during the early part of 1773, 
which are inserted in the third volume of the present collec- 
tion. They will be found to abound in professional learning, 
which soon closed the mouth of his antagonist, a man little 
able, in other respects, to cope with him in controversy. They 
have now, comparatively, little interest.’ But at the time, they 
served the purpose of establishing in the popular mind two 
propositions. The first, the importance of assuring the inde- 
pendence of the judges of all temporary extraneous influences, 
by making them hold office during good behavior; the second, 
that no such tenure had ever actually existed in Massachusetts. 
Hence, should the payment of their salaries be taken from 
the colony, the control of the crown over them would become 
exclusive and complete. The demonstration so ably made in 
these papers had its desired effect. It was not without force on 
public opinion, and even upon Hutchinson himself. For he not 
long afterwards wrote to government at home, urging that all 
uneasiness on this score should be quieted by consenting to 
establish the tenure during good behavior. 

But it was not this controversy alone which counteracted 
Mr. Adams’s designs of retirement. Almost at the same mo- 
ment, the voluntary act of the governor created a strong demand 
for the precise order of qualifications which he, more than any 
other man in the province, at that time possessed. Roused by 
the tightening network of organization woven around him by 
the indefatigable assiduity of Samuel Adams, in the committees 
of correspondence, as well as by the doctrines given out by the 
same person from the centre in Boston, unequivocally denying 
the supreme authority of parliament over the colonies in all 
cases whatsoever, Hutchinson boldly determined himself to go 
in advance of the attack, by presenting: to the General Court, 
at its opening in 1773, an elaborate argument to sustain it. 
This, he thought, it would be beyond the power of his oppo- 
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nents satisfactorily to answer; and if not so answered, he relied 
upon the fact to produce an extensive reaction in the public 
feeling. Neither was it out of his mind that his former judicial 
station, which he had only left to become governor, would be 
of material service to clothe with authority the positions which 
he should take. Laying aside all the ordinary topics of an 
annual address, he opened at once upon the consideration of 
the cause of the disordered state of the province. He. affirmed 
it to be the late denial, for the first time, of the supreme author- 
ity of Parliament. For his part, he could see no medium 
between the admission of that authority and the independence 
of the colony. In every state, but one supreme power could be 
found. In the present instance, it was either in America or it 
was in Great Britain. If it was in America, what claim had 
Massachusetts upon Great Britain for protection? And what 
would be its prospect, but for that protection, of maintaining 
its independence of other powers? But protection on the one 
hand implied obedience on the other. By the law of nations, 
the principle had been established that the colonies emanating 
from a state did not cease thereby to be a part of that state. 
Yet although subordinate, they might enjoy powers more or 
less extended of their own. Particularly was this possible 
under the institutions of Great Britain, the free spirit of which 
infused itself into those of all its dependencies. But however 
ample these powers, it was obvious that they could never be 
exclusive. ‘The greatest of them, for example, that of legisla- 
tion, must be controlled by the higher jurisdiction exercised by 
Parliament, in all matters touching the common interest which 
were applicable to them. 

But if it should be objected to this reasoning that, by express 
compact between Great Britain and Massachusetts, the people 
of the latter were guaranteed the same rights and privileges of 
Englishmen which they would have enjoyed had they remained 
at home, the question would arise what were those rights and 
privileges. It could be demonstrated that they were not every- 
where the same, not even in all parts of England itself. Adroitly 
substituting the general idea of natural rights for the specific 
rights of which he had been treating, the governor went on to 
show that even representation was an abridgment of these, yet 
that a complaint on account of such abridgment would be an 
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objection not to any particular form, but to government itself, 
Just so was it with the English colonist, whose voluntary re- 
moval from that sphere in which alone he could exercise the 
rights and privileges guaranteed to Englishmen, necessarily 
placed him: on an inequality with his brethren at home. ‘The 
charter secured him only the partial rights it was practicable 
for him to enjoy where he was, whilst it saved him the oppor- 
tunity of resuming the enjoyment of them in their full extent 
whenever he should incline to return to Great Britain, where it 
could be done. 

Such is the substance of this somewhat celebrated paper, 
intended by its author to place the cause of Britain upon an 
immovable base; a paper, the argument of which, he himself 
affirms, met with the hearty approbation of one who rose to 
‘be lord-chancellor, Thurlow, at the time, and which has been 
declared unanswerable by better legal and political authority! 
at this day. Yet it would not seem quite impossible to trace 
serious defects in this much vaunted foundation. Is it so 
essential to the construction of any social system that the idea 
of absolute, supreme authority, resting in it somewhere, should 
be assumed to be necessary at all? Supreme power, obtain- 
ing obedience without qualification, can be acknowledged only 
in association with the conception of absolute excellence which 
can command no wrong. The ideas are united in the notion 
of the Supreme Being, the creator and preserver of all things, 
but not in any common form of humanity, as experience has 
taught us to know it on earth. Authority which proves not 
to be limited by justice and right reason, which is enlisted to 
the end of inflicting evil upon any portion of the human race, 
has no basis to rest upon beyond the physical force adequate 
to enforce its decrees. And this physical force, when purely 
aggressive in action, being out of the pale of mere moral con- 
siderations, is not susceptible of any argument in justification 
of its use. It is a fact in dynamics, and nothing more. “Bad 
laws,” said Burke of his own country, Great Britain, “are the 
worst sort of tyranny. In such a country as this, they are of 
all bad things the worst; worse, by far, than anywhere else; 
and they derive a particular malignity even from the wisdom 
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and soundness of the rest of our institutions.’ There can be 
little security to private rights in any form of social organiza- 
tion, and least of all in those of the most popular kind, where 
the axiom is not well established in the general mind that all 
shapes which power may be made to assume, from the greatest 
to the least, are not only limitable, but limited to the purposes 
for which they were especially created. 

Assuming this proposition to be sound, the dilemma so con- 
fidently offered by the governor is at once avoided. It would 
have been quite as easy at any time to reconcile the powers 
vested in the government of Great Britain with those appro- 
priate to the colonial legislatures, as it has since proved to be 
with analogous powers under the federal and the state govy- 
ernments of the United States. Neither would that officer 
have been driven, under such a hypothesis, to the deplorable 
necessity of surmounting the obstacle presented in the char- 
tered guarantee of the rights of Englishmen to men removing 
from England, by advancing the absurdity that this guarantee 
applied only in cases of return to the place where no grant was 
necessary to secure them. 

But though this speech was not without its defects, as well 
in moral as political reasoning, it so far fell in with established 
ideas, and seemed to rest on so confident a claim of authority, 
as to render the party in opposition not a little uneasy under 
the pressure. Hutchinson affirms that measures were instantly 
taken by the committee of the House charged with the duty of 
reply, to obtain the aid of those persons in the other colonies 
who had most distinguished themselves in the former contro- 
versy on the validity of the Stamp Act. Both Mr. Dulany, of 
Maryland, and John Dickinson, of Pennsylvania, are said to 
have been applied to, and to have declined to engage. This 
statement rests upon the authority of a single individual, and 
may fairly be doubted. At any rate, they did not act. Yet the 
fact is certain that an unusual delay took place in reporting an 
answer, and that, when it came, it furnished proofs of great 
labor in the preparation. Unlike most of the papers of the 
kind, it grappled at once with first principles. It disputed the 
right, thus far generally conceded in Christendom, of seizing 
the lands occupied by the heathen, by virtue of authority vested 
in the head of the Catholic Church, and granting them to any 
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Christian monarch whose subjects might be the first to discover 
them. But should that title be conceded to be valid, it was one 
which vested in the sovereign, who, in the present instance, 
had voluntarily entered into an agreement with certain per- 
sons among his subjects, clothing them with powers to enter 
upon new countries not annexed to the realm of England, and 
subjecting them to restrictions: specified on the face of the com- 
pact. The question was then no longer one of natural rights, 
but of liberties proper to those free and natural subjects of 
Great Britain, who, under the protection of this grant, had come 
to America, had compounded with the natives for their lands, 
and had gone on to do all the acts necessary to constitute 
themselves a state. Among other things, they had undertaken 
to make laws for their own government, subject, however, to 
the only condition attached to their contract, that they should 
be in no wise repugnant to the laws of England. In other 
words, they had guarded against a conflict between their own 
legislation and that body of jurisprudence, under the funda- 
mental principles of which all British subjects, wherever placed, 
enjoyed their rights, and the king himself put on his crown. 

The power of the monarch to enter into a similar compact 
had never been disputed. Under his own hand, he had guaran- 
teed to the colonists the liberties of British-born subjects, not at 
home, where they already exercised them without his interfer- 
ence, but in the desolate foreign region to which they were trans- 
ferring themselves. One of those liberties consisted in being 
governed by laws made by persons in whose election they had a 
voice. That the members of the British Parliament were such 
persons, was not simply untrue in fact, but it was in the nature 
of things that they could not be made so. The only practicable 
form of enjoying this right was through a body constituted 
within the limits of the colony, capable of making laws which 
would be binding upon them, provided only that they were in 
no wise repugnant to the laws of England. There was no 
other limitation whatsoever; and even the right of determining 
what fell within this limitation was wholly reserved to the 
crown, and by no means vested in the Parliament. 

This masterly paper then entered into a keen analysis of the 
governor’s argument upon precedents, disputed his assertion 
that the supreme authority of Parliament had never before been 
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denied, and, with great adroitness, turned upon him several 
extracts from his own “ History” of the colony, which certainly 
go far to establish the contrary. Although secondary in their 
application to determine the merits of the question at issue, 
these positions were of the first importance to invalidate the 
authority of their antagonist, -which was one of the most 
serious difficulties the patriots had been summoned to confront. 

Much question has been had of the authorship of this paper. 
In his account of the transaction, Governor Hutchinson gives 
the impression prevailing at the time, that “it was drawn up 
by Samuel Adams and Joseph Hawley, with the aid of John 
Adams, not then in public life, but of well established reputa- 
tion in the law.” Elbridge Gerry, a member of the same 
General Court, initiated in the secrets of the popular party, 
in a letter of reminiscences of much later date, incidentally 
ascribes its authorship to John Adams, as a fact well known to 
him. The brief note of Samuel Adams, calling upon John to 
sustain, ina reply, a position which had been taken upon his 
authority in the first paper, and which he found himself unable 
to maintain, is inserted in the second volume of the present 
work. Lastly, the autobiography and letters of Mr. Adams 
himself, at different periods in later life, giving many particulars 
of the controversy, when the recollection of it had ceased to 
be of interest, varying in minor details, uniformly treat the legal 
positions of the paper, together with the authorities, as his 
own. Such is the extent of the direct testimony on this point. 
A closer analysis of its internal structure is calculated to con- 
firm the impression of Hutchinson, that it was the work of 
more than one person. The reasoning from abstract principles 
on the authority of the Pope, the Crown, and the Parliament, 
shows the action of a mind long trained in the study of legal 
distinctions, and resembles that contained in the Dissertation 
on the canon and feudal law, the dispute with Brattle, and 
the subsequent controversy with Massachusettensis. On the 
other hand, the objection of Hutchinson, that words are not 
everywhere used in the same technical sense, is not without its 
force; besides which, the course of the style is more even, 
the sarcasm more pointed, and the sentences more epigram- 
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matic than was usual with John, and rather betray the char- 
acteristics of Samuel Adams. The rough drafts of James Otis 
had, in like manner, been customarily submitted to his polish- 
ing pen, when Otis was the source from which he obtained his 
points of controversy. Neither is it at all improbable that even 
the argument personal to Hutchinson may have come from him, 
for in‘that warfare he had been long experienced, and was famil- 
iar with it. The marked difference in the minds of the two kins- 
men is to be found in the breadth and the comprehensiveness 
of their ratiocination. But Samuel possessed a quality pecu- 
liarly his own. He knew how to avail himself of the resources 
of other men, as well in the realms of thought and acquired 
knowledge, as in the combinations that result in action. He 
was the centre around which all the movements of the patriots 
turned; and if he did not always originate the reasoning or the 
specific forms of proceeding, he is exclusively entitled to the 
merit of connecting them into one system, and infusing into 
the scattered efforts of many, all the life and energy which 
belongs to a single will. 

The effect of the reply was'to leave the controversy in a state 
very different from what the governor had expected. Instead 
of a victory decisive enough to resuscitate the expiring embers 
of loyalty, he failed not to be sensible of the necessity imposed 
upon him to resume his labor, even if it were only to’ maintain 
his own reputation. This time, he addressed himself almost 
entirely to the House. Avoiding the issue which had been 
equally joined with him by the council, he now appealed to 
the general principle of the feudal law vesting all land titles 
in the crown, as establishing the fact that British subjects, 
whether in or out of the island, took their grants not from the 
person of the sovereign, but from the crown of Great Britain. 
Hence he insisted that their service was due to the king as head 
of the authority established in the realm, legislative as well as 
executive, and not as an individual. Then, springing upon ° 
what he considered the weakest point in the committee’s reply, 
he challenged their use of the word realm as equivocal, and per- 
plexing the argument. “I do not charge you,” he said, “ with 
any design; but the equivocal use of the word realm, in several 
parts of your answer, makes them perplexed and obscure. 
Sometimes you must intend the whole dominion, which is 
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subject to the authority of Parliament; sometimes only strictly 
the territorial realm to which other dominions are or may be 
annexed. If you mean that no countries but the ancient ter- 
ritorial realm can constitutionally be subject to the supreme 
authority of England, which you have very incautiously said is 
a rule of the common law of England, this is a doctrine which 
you never will be able to support. That the common law 
should be controlled and changed by statutes, every day’s 
experience teaches, but that the common law prescribes limits 
to the extent of the legislative power, I believe has never been 
said upon any other occasion. That acts of Parliaments for 
several hundred years past have respected countries which are 
not strictly within the realm, you might easily have discovered 
by the statute-books.” 

He proceeded to sustain his views by the examples of Wales 
and Calais, Guernsey, Jersey, &c., all of them holden as parts 
of one dominion. The plantations formed no exception. Be- 
ing expressly holden by the terms of the charters as feudatory 
of the imperial crown of England, they were, in like manner 
' with the rest, under the government of the king’s laws and the 
king’s courts, in cases proper for them to interpose. Having 
thus restated his argument, he concluded with a labored effort 
to do away the force of those passages of his own “ History,” 
‘which had been so skilfully directed against him, in the answer 
of the House. 

It should be observed that the position taken in the. second 
speech is, in some material points, quite different from that 
assumed in the first. This one had contained no allusion what- 
ever to the feudal tenure as the source of the power of Parlia- 
ment, but had traced it rather from the application of an abstract 
proposition, then generally conceded and not yet quite exploded, 
that absolute power must rest somewhere in every state, to the 
constitution of Great Britain. This power had been vested, by 
the sense of the kingdom, in Parliament and nowhere else, and 
the terms of the charter were to be construed accordingly. The 
later speech, on the contrary, annexed all acquisitions of territory, 
however made, to the state, as feudal dominions of the crown, 
which might be granted by it to individuals, subject only to the 
legislative authority of the empire of which the king was the 
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a person or a sovereign, but much on the supremacy of Parlia- 
ment as the all-sufficient answer to determine every question of 
liberty. The second showed forth the king as the source of 
power, and insisted upon the distinction between his official 
station as wearing the imperial crown, and his mere individual 
condition. It was by the station, and by that alone, that he held 
his authority over the various portions of the empire, none of 
which could be separated or alienated solely at his pleasure. As 
a specimen of reasoning, the latter must be conceded to be the 
stronger production, though it rather avoids than surmounts the 
obstacles which had been placed in his way. At any rate, it was 
imposing enough to call for a grave reéxamination of the whole 
ground taken by the House. Fourteen days elapsed before that 
body replied. The casual note of Samuel Adams, already 
alluded to, shows that John Adams was required to furnish the 
rejoinder, at least in that particular upon which the governor 
had pounced with such assurance of victory. He had supplied 
the position, and he was now to vindicate it, “if vindicable.” ° 
These words betray the impression which Hutchinson had 
made even upon the writer of the note, and the little confidence 
he had in his own resources to meet the issue he had been the 
agent to present. This makes it probable that the reply which 
closed the controversy is more exclusively the work of John 
Adams, in manner as well as matter, than the earlier paper. 
With his characteristic boldness of abstract speculation, already 
once publicly exercised on the same subject, it begins by striking 
at feudal tenures as “a system of iniquity, which, aided by the 
canon law, at one time prevailed to the almost utter extinction 
‘of knowledge, virtue, religion, and liberty, in one part of the 
earth.” ‘Then conceding to the governor that his position was 
historically and legally correct, and that feudal principles were 
to be applied in the case of the colonial grants, it denies, with 
great force, the admission of any idea of Parliament, as sharing 
the smallest portion of the power. “‘The Lord was, in early 
times, the legislator and judge over all his feudatories, says 
Judge Blackstone.” “If our government be considered as 
merely feudatory, we are subject to the king’s absolute will, and 
there is no authority of Parliament, as the sovereign authority 
of the British empire.” After quoting a variety of authorities, 
illustrating the correctness of this position, it proceeds to defend 
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the position which the governor had so boldly assaulted, and 
which Samuel Adams had feared was not vindicable. 

“ Your Excellency has misinterpreted what we have said, 
‘that no country, by the common law, was subject to the laws 
or the Parliament, but the realm of England;’ and is pleased 
to tell us, ‘that we have expressed ourselves incautiously,’ 
We beg leave to recite the words of the judges of England, 
in the before-mentioned case, to our purpose. ‘If a king go 
out of England with a company of his servants, allegiance 
remaineth among his subjects and servants, although he be out 
of his realm, whereto his laws are confined” We did not mean 
to. say, as your Excellency would suppose, that ‘the common 
law prescribes limits to the extent. of the legislative power, 
though we shall always affirm it to be true of the law of reason 
and natural equity. Your Excellency thinks you have made it 
appear that the ‘Colony of Massachusetts Bay is holden as 
feudatory of the imperial crown of England, and, therefore, 
. you say, ‘to use the words of a very great authority in a case 
in some respects analogous to it,‘ being feudatory, it necessarily 
follows that it is under the government of the king’s laws.’ 
Your Excellency has not named this authority; but we con- 
ceive his meaning must be, that, being feudatory, it is under the 
government of the king’s laws absolutely ; for, as we have before 
said, the feudal system admits of no idea of the authority of 
Parliament; and this would have been the case of the colony, 
but for the eee with the king in the charter. 

“ Your Excellency says, that ‘persons thus holding under ay 
crown of England, remain or become subjects of England,’ by 
which we suppose your Excellency to mean, Aaiiecs to the 
supreme authority of Parliament, ‘to all intents and purposes, 
as fully as if any of the royal manors, &c., within the realm, 
' had been granted to them upon the like tenure.’ We appre- 
hend, with submission, your Excellency is mistaken in suppos- 
ing that our allegiance is due to the crown of England. Every 
man swears allegiance for himself, to his own king, in his 
natural person. ‘ Every subject is presumed by law to be sworn 
_ to the king, which is to his natural person, says Lord.Coke. 
‘The allegiance is due to his natural body ;’ and he says: ‘In 
the reign of Edward the Second, the Spencers, the father and 
the son, to cover the treason hatched in their hearts, invented 
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this damnable and damned opinion, that homage and oath of 
allegiance was more by reason of the king’s crown, that is, of 
his politic capacity, than by reason of the person of the king ; 
upon which opinion, they inferred execrable and detestable con- 
sequents’ The judges of England, all but one, in the case of 
the union between Scotland and England, declared that ‘alle- 
giance followeth the natural person, not the politic, and ‘to 
prove the allegiance to be tied to the body natural of the king, 
and not to the body politic, the Lord Coke cited the phrases of 
divers statutes mentioning our natural liege sovereign.’ If, 
then, the homage and allegiance is not to the body politic of 
the king, it is not to him as the head, or any part of that legis- 
lative authority, which your Excellency says ‘is equally exten- 
sive with the authority of the crown throughout every part of 
the dominion’; and your Excellency’s observations thereupon 
must fail.” 

Nothing could be more triumphant than this retort; which 
was followed up by further quotations from the fiehe profes- 
sional authorities, proving, beyond all question, that the limits 
of the legislative power of England and of allegiance of sub- 
jects to the king of Great Britain had-not been regarded as 
identical; and hence the governor’s assumption that the colo- 
nists were necessarily subject to the supreme authority of Par- 
liament, because subject to the king only as the head of it, 
could not be sustained. 

Having in this manner met the objections of the governor, 
the committee went on to restate their position. The first 
colonists, proceeding on the assumption that the lands in Amer- 
ica were out of the bounds of the realm of England, had 
applied to the king for liberty to go out and settle them. The 
king, concurring in their view, had entered into a contract with 
them by his charter, reserving allegiance to him in his natural 
capacity, and securing to them the rights and privileges of 
British subjects, but not the title to their lands. In approaching 
here the most perplexing part of the whole question, they say: 
“Tf it be difficult for us to show how the king acquired a title 
to this country, in his natural capacity, or separate from his 
relation to his subjects, which we confess, yet we conceive it 
will be equally difficult for your Excellency to show how the 
body politic and nation of England acquired it. Our ancestors 
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supposed it was acquired by neither; and therefore they de- 
clared, as we have before quoted from your history, that, saving 
their actual purchase, from the natives, of the soil, the dominion, 
the lordship, and sovereignty, they had, in the sight of God and 
man, no right and title to what they possessed. How much 
clearer, then, in natural reason and equity, must our title be, 
who hold estates dearly purchased at the expense of our own 
as well as our ancestors’ labor, and defended by them with 
treasure and blood!” 

Here, again, is visible the most striking characteristic of Mr. 
Adams’s mind, his resort to first principles, and his departure 
from*mere authority, whenever his discriminating sense _per- 
ceives them to begin to separate. Proceeding in the same path, 
the paper confronted the governor with a series of extracts, first 
from writers of elementary law and then from the historians 
of the province, not excepting Hutchinson himself, all directed 
to the overwhelming establishment of the main position. It 
then concluded with the following eloquent paragraph : — 

“ The question appears to us to be no other than whether we 
are subjects of absolute unlimited power, or of a free govern- 
ment formed on the principles of the English constitution. If 
your Excellency’s doctrine be true, the people of this province 
hold their lands of the crown and people of England; and their 
lives, liberties, and properties are at their disposal, and that even 
by compact and their own consent. They were subject to the 
king as the head alterius populi, of another people, in whose 
legislative they have no voice or interest. They are, indeed, said 
to have a constitution and a legislative of their own; but your 
Excellency has explained it into a mere phantom, limited, con- 
trolled, superseded, and nullified, at the will of another. Is this 
the constitution which so charmed our ancestors, that, as your 
Excellency has informed us, they kept a day of solemn thanks- 
giving to Almighty God when they received it? And were they 
men of so little discernment, such children in understanding, 
as to please themselves with the imagination that they were 
blessed with the same rights and liberties which natural-born 
subjects in England enjoyed, when, at the same time, they had 
fully consented to be ruled and ordered by a legislative, a 
thousand leagues distant from them, which cannot be supposed 
to be sufficiently acquainted with their circumstances, if con- 
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cerned for their interest, and in which they cannot be in any 
sense represented ?” 

Thus terminated the most remarkable controversy which pre- 
ceded the Revolution. The governor found himself without the 
laurels which he so confidently expected to twine around his 
brows, and earning the reproaches instead of the applause of 
the chiefs beyond the water, into whose favor it had been his 
purpose to ingratiate himself. He himself admits that the 
ministry looked coldly upon his experiment. In point of fact 
they gave him no thanks for volunteering in a duty which they 
did not care to see performed. The discussion of first principles 
was a matter for which neither by habit nor inclination, by 
capacity or by taste, any of them had the smallest predilection. 
They saw in the Americans only a set of troublesome faction- 
ists, who were to be treated with no more consideration than 
was due to their imagined power to do mischief with impunity. 
And if things should come to the worst, all that would be 
necessary to set them right at last would be the mission of a 
few more British regiments. To reason about the rights of 
Great Britain was, in their view, beneath the dignity of Eng- 
lishmen. And it must be conceded that Governor Hutchinson, . 
by inviting a discussion, placed his principals in a dilemma 
front which extrication was not easy. If the authority of Par- 
liament was implied in the use of the term imperial crown, 
according to the second speech, then it followed that it was 
bound by the limitations and restrictions set forth in the royal 
charter. If, on the other hand, it was not so implied, then the 
charter was a compact with the king alone, to which Parliament 
was not a party further than might be expressed by the terms 
of it. 

It is more easy, however, to refute his reasonings than to 
maintain any consistent affirmative on the opposite side. The 
subject is full of difficulties growing out of the anomalies of 
the constitutional system of Great Britain. The bundle of 
habits and customs which make what is called its common law, 
grew out of the necessity of providing for immediate contin- 
gencies occurring in the common course of events. It moulded 
itself around circumstances, instead of being moulded in ad- 
vance of them. Beginning in a day of small things, and of 
authority vaguely defined, it sometimes took its shape from 
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accident, and much oftener from necessity than foresight. 
Originally confined within the narrow limits of England proper, 
it had been gradually accommodated to the ever enlarging 
sphere of the national acquisitions. Colonization, conquest, 
and compact, all came in turn, introducing new modifications 
into the system not reducible to any general law. Each case 
may be said to have been regulated by some special necessity 
of its own. And all the fine threads of authority, thus woven 
out of the most dissimilar materials and gathered into various 
knots in the course of many generations of collective activity, 
present to the curious observer rather a happy agglomeration of 
inconsistencies difficult to reconcile, than one plan resolvable 
into a few principles, and matured by the joint experience and 
forecast of the most elevated genius. 

But out of all the extensions of the British empire, none 
presents more difficulties of analysis than that effected by the 
colonization of North America. Carried away by the adven- 
turous spirit of the age which followed the discovery of a hemi- 
sphere, the monarchs of Europe vied with each other, not in 
originating national enterprises, but in stimulating the private 
and voluntary undertakings of their subjects. They showed 
themselves quite ready to share the advantages of success, 
without hazarding by any means a proportionate loss from 
failure. ‘To this policy the sovereigns of Great Britain most of 
all adhered. ‘The Stuarts made no scruple of granting powers 
without stint, to take territories which did not belong to them, 
to individuals whose presence within the kingdom was consid- 
ered more burdensome than advantageous. As a consequence, 
the religious schismatics abounding in that day, persecuted at 
home, eagerly snatched the opportunity to lay in other climes 
the foundations of new communities, where they fondly hoped to 
perpetuate the cherished principles of their peculiar faith. Thus 
sprung into existence colonies whose motive was to indurate 
and extend forms of opinion not in unison with those which 
continued to prevail in the mother country. The seeds thus 
sown were not to produce the fruit of the parent tree, but a pro- 
geny differing more and more with the descent of time. Unlike 
the colonization of the Greeks, the first as it is the best and most 
consistent of the systems ever devised, the relations growing out 
of this exodus were not harmonious, but discordant. Hence it 
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is that at no time was any spirit of cordial good-will towards 
their American dependencies visible in the people or govern- 
ment of the mother country. In its best form, it approximated 
the patronage of contempt. Yet the grants of powers and 
privileges, which cost less than the paper on which they were 
written, had been lavish, whilst ignorance combined with in- 
difference to the results, in leaving the recipients to develope 
their own resources almost without restraint. Neither was the 
first attempt to impose a curb the consequence of a conflict of 
principle. It came from the exclusive commercial jealousy 
of nations in the last century, which viewed every advantage 
of industry gained by others as just so much loss suffered by 
themselves. The mercantile and manufacturing temper of 
Great Britain regarded the people of the colonies not as friends 
and brethren, but as strangers who might be made tributaries. 
The idea of civil rights was not in question any more than if 
the country had been conquered by arms. And in a conflict of 
interests there was no notion of settling them by compromise 
or concession. The entire sacrifice was to be made by the 
Americans. ‘The commercial definition of the term colony all 
over Europe, after the discovery of the new world, made it a 
dependency not for the benefit of the offshoot, but only to 
strengthen the parent stem. 

Had the people who settled in America all come over under 
the influence of these purely commercial ideas, there might 
have been no difficulty in settling this matter in time. But so 
far from it, they had been trained in the very opposite schools 
of religious and political heterodoxy. Contention was a familiar 
idea ; resistance a matter of habit, as well as of principle. The 
spirit thus nursed could not be like that which comes from 
trade, a spirit of negotiating equivalents, for there were no 
such things as equivalents in their vocabulary. It had. lived 
through all sorts of moral trials. When, therefore, the struggle 
came down to a mere pecuniary imposition, they carried into 
it the generalizations of higher levels of thought. When they 
had grown strong enough to be taxable, they had likewise 
grown strong enough to deny the right under which they were 
expected to contribute the tax. Hence the whole conflict of 
the Revolution. It had a more lofty source than local law, or 
the caprice of a monarch, though it received a great impulse 
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from both. The coinmercial school of British statesmen con- 
strued colonization as implying subjection. The theological 
democracy of the colony twisted it into virtual independence, 
with relations of mutual good-will. Between these two ex- 
tremes there was little likelihood of coming to a settlement 
upon the uncertain basis presented by Hutchinsen, the only 
consequence of whose labor was to expose its shallowness. 
The matter could be disposed of by concession or by force, but 
not by reasoning. It was not then without cause that the 
British ministry censured his officiousness, even though they 
might maintain that in some of the technicalities of his argu- 
ment he had not been and could not be fully refuted, 

A few days after the close of this controversy, the waning 
influence of Hutchinson received its final blow under the ex- 
posure, by an agency in England never fully disclosed, of his 
secret instigation of the odious policy under which the colony 
was groaning. Mr. Adams received the packet of letters con- 

_taining it from ‘Thomas Cushing, the speaker of the House, to 
whom it had been transmitted by Dr. Franklin,’ in London; 
and it is said that he took it with him in one of his customary 
professional circuits. His meditations upon it are fully shown 
in his private “ Diary.” ‘That one of the few natives ever 
advanced to the chief place in the colony should have been the 
one to suggest, that “ there must be an abridgment of what are 
called. English liberties,’ was revolting enough, to be sure. 
“ These cool projectors and speculators in politics will ruin this 
country,” indignantly breaks out Mr. Adams: “ Bone of our 
bone; born and educated among us! Mr. Hancock is deeply 
affected; is determined, in conjunction with Major Hawley, to 
watch the vile serpent, and his deputy serpent, Brattle. The 
subtlety of this serpent is equal to that of the old one.” Prior 
to the submission of these papers, however, to the new General 


1 A copy of Dr. Franklin’s letter to Cushing is found in Mr. Adams’s hand- 
writing, in conjunction with one, taken at the same time, of Hutchinson’s 
most objectionable letter. The former has never been printed in any other 
form than that used by Franklin himself in the explanation of the transaction 
drawn up in London at the time of the diel, and first introduced by W. T. 
Franklin into his biography of his grandfather. It is probable that that must 
have been taken from an imperfect draft remaining in his hands; for the fact 
is undeniable that it differs from this copy in several places. The differences 
are, moreover, somewhat material. The letter, as it appears in Mr. Adams’s 
copy; is placed in the Appendix to this volume, (A.) 
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Court, it seems that the popular party had determined to place 
a further check upon the governor by introducing Mr. Adams 
into the Council. His secret thoughts upon the eve of this event 
are such as could come only into the mind of a disinterested 
statesman. But the pledge, which is one not infrequently 
taken, on the threshold of public life, by men who are yet 
found to faint by the wayside before the end of the journey, 
was by him fully redeemed in every part down to the latest 
hour of his career. 

1773, May 24. “To-morrow is our general election. The 
plots, plans, schemes, and machinations of this evening and 
night will be very numerous. By the number of ministerial, 
governmental people returned, and by the secreéy of the friends 
of liberty relating to the grand discovery of the complete evi- 
dence of the whole mystery of iniquity, I much fear the elections 
will go unhappily. For myself, I own, I tremble at the thought 
of an election. "What will be expected of me? What will be 
requited of me? What duties and obligations will result to 
me from an election? What duties to my God, my king, my 
country, my family, my friends, myself? What perplexities, 
and intricacies, and difficulties shall I be exposed to? What 
Snares and temptations will be thrown in my way? What 
self-denials and mortifications shall I be obliged to bear? 

“Tf I should be called, in the course of Providence, to take a 
part in public life, I shall act a fearless, intrepid, undaunted 
part at all hazards, though it shall be my endeavor, likewise, to 
act a prudent, cautious, and considerate part. But if I should 
be excused by a non-election, or by the exertions of prerogative, 
from engaging in public business, I shall enjoy a sweet tran- 
quillity in the pursuit of my private business, in the education 
of my children, and in a constant attention to the preservation 
of my health. This last is the most selfish and pleasant system ; 
the first, the more generous, though arduous and disagreeable.” 

His prognostication of executive interference proved correct. 
The governor put his negative upon him, because of “the very 
conspicuous part he had taken in opposition,’ though he had 
not been prominent in any other manner than by avowing his 
opinions and giving advice. But events were now running 
too rapidly to a crisis, to render a like exercise of authority 
any thing more than a provocative. The thunder which had 
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muttered during the preceding session, against those judges who 
should profit of the crown grants of salaries, now burst with 
violence over the head of Hutchinson himself. By a resort to 
an expedient of a kind which parties not infrequently adopt to 
cover a useful wrong, his secret counsels transmitted to the 
other side of the water were published by the General Court 
to the world; and then they were made the basis of a formal 
remonstrance to the king against the conduct of Thomas Hutch- 
inson, governor. Andrew Oliver, the lieutenant-governor, whose 
letters had likewise been betrayed, was involved in the same 
complaint. And a prayer was added, that his Majesty would 
be pleased to remove them both from the government of the 
province forever. However unlikely that this prayer would be 
heeded, a doubt could scarcely remain that the usefulness of 
Hutchinson, as an instrument to carry out any ministerial policy, 
was at anend. Nota great while after, his suit for permission 
to repair to England, in order, in person, to explain his course 
more fully than he could do by letter, was granted. He em- 
barked the next year, never again to look upon the native land 
which he loved, and yet which he had so grievously betrayed. 
Even at that moment he undoubtedly cherished visions of a 
restoration in power and glory, after the shock of the conflict 
should have passed away, and the rebellious temper of his op- 
ponents should have been atoned for by chastisement and in 
chains. No such reality was in store for him. His cherished 
villa upon Milton hill passed into the hands of those opponents, 
and neglect and isolation in the country to which he had sacri- 
ficed himself, came to add poignancy to the domestic afflictions 
of his later days. Such was the reward of cold and ambitious 
selfishness! ‘he natural pity excited by a close of life like his 
is checked by the thought of what evils the success of his 
schemes would have imposed upon multitudes then unborn. 
It is not often, under the imperfect dispensations of justice 
upon earth, that its political annals present so instructive a 
lesson of moral retribution. 

But although the man was about to be removed, it was by no 
means clear that the absolute system which he had contributed 
to introduce would not become gradually confirmed by time. 
The judges of the superior court had betrayed no reluctance to 
the proposed change of the source of their emoluments from 
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an uncertain and capricious legislative assembly to the steady 
patronage of the crown. Several efforts made in advance to 
deter them from accepting the apprehended overtures had not 
been attended with such success as to quiet the popular uneasi- 
ness. A later and more menacing tone extorted the fact that 
the chief justice had already availed himself of his Majesty’s 
grant for eighteen months’ salary; that three of the justices, 
though intimidated for the moment, could not be depended 
upon permanently to decline it; and that but one was disposed, 
in good faith, to abide by the good-will of his fellow-citizens, 
according to ancient forms. ‘This view of the case was not a 
little discouraging. It betokened the ultimate union of the 
executive and judiciary powers on this side, sustained by 
all the official power of the crown on the other side of the 
Atlantic, against the popular party. The issue, at: best a very 
doubtful one, depended for a favorable turn mainly upon the 
extent to which unanimity of sentiment at home could be pre- 
served. The open secession of the judges would be soon 
followed by that of many leading lawyers, whose leanings 
were not misunderstood; and thus.a foundation would be laid 
for divisions fatal to all hopes of ultimately establishing the 
popular cause. 

The secret discouragement of the patriot leaders, whilst reflect- 
ing upon the means of counteracting this subtle policy, has been 
sufficiently set forth by Mr. Adams, in his “Autobiography!” 
They had pushed their attack upon the chief justice as far as 
they thought it could be carried. The House had drawn up a 
remonstrance demanding his removal, which they had formally 
presented to the governor and council for their decision, and had 
gone so far as to vote the adjournment of the superior court for 
three days after the regular commencement of the term, in order 
to prevent his sitting whilst it remained unacted upon. But 
the governor had very quietly set at nought both of these 
measures, by interposing his negative to the one, and reject- 
ing the other without even communicating it to the council. 
Indeed, he could scarcely have done otherwise in a case in 
which the chief justice was complained of for obeying an act 
prescribed by the authority of the king himself, whose repre- 


1 Vol. ii. pp. 828-332. 
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sentative in the colony he was. A further petition and remon- 
strance was tried, enlarging the grounds of complaint so as to 
include the governor’s action independently of the advice of his 
council. But that met with no better success. 

In the mean time the court had been adjourned from day to 
day, the chief justice only awaiting the issue of the controversy 
to show the impotence of the attack by taking his seat and 
claiming the victory. The embarrassment was serious, for 
delays could avail but a little while longer. The extrication 
from it was due to Mr. Adams, and to him alone. This is one 
of the instances in his life in which the extraordinary force of 
his will gave a decided turn to events. He saw at once that it 
was no moment to listen to half-way expedients, that nothing 
would avail but a determined blow at the source of the judicial 
authority. He proposed at once the ImpEACHMENT OF THE CHIEF 
justice. Such a measure had not been without precedent in 
the colony, though it had not been provided for by the terms of 
the charter. At first it struck the other patriot lawyers with 
surprise at its boldness, and they questioned its practicability. 
Mr. Adams was not unprepared for objections. He had medi- 
tated the subject, had traced the sources of the power of 
impeachment in the mother country, had analyzed the nature 
of the personal security guaranteed to the native-born British 
subject, and extended to the colonist by the charter, and was 
ready to maintain that the only safeguard against the abuses of 
the judicial power in Massachusetts was by process of impeach- 
ment, by the House of Representatives, before the council. 

The presumption that this body, either in its origin or its 
functions, bore any analogy, as a tribunal, to the House of Lords, 
was certainly violent. Elected annually by the votes of the 
lower House, and subject to the negative of the executive, it 
had few elements which could make it an independent arbiter, 
in the last resort, of the delinquencies of the highest judicial 
officers. On the other hand, if this body could not act, it was 
clear that there was no protection against abuse. An early 
act of Parliament had made the governor amenable, in cases 
of malfeasance, to the court in Westminster Hall, but its pro- 
visions applied to no other officer. Neither would they have 
availed, had they embraced the judges. Justice transferred to 
tribunals beyond sea, and, consequently, delayed indefinitely, 
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is equivalent to justice denied. It can hardly be presumed 
that a court, were it to be signalized by the enormities of a 
Scroggs, or the butcheries of a Jeffreys, might have been law- 
fully imposed upon a community entitled to English liberties, 
without.some more effective restraint than the tardy inter- 
ference of a jurisdiction wholly foreign from their social organi- 
zation. Such a conclusion would have thrown even the most 
ardent loyalist upon his natural rights, as the only way to secure 
his personal safety. 

The construction of the law given by Mr. Adams avoided 
this necessity. 'The charter of William and Mary had granted 
to the General Court of the province the power to establish 
courts of justice, and to the governor and council that of 
appointing the judges. Here, if anywhere, the judges were 
amenable in cases of delinquency. Hence it followed, by a 
very natural analogy, that, in the absence of all other adequate 
authority, upon the House of Representatives must devolve the 
responsibility of embodying the grievances which the people 
might suffer in the administration of justice; and, for the same 
reason, the governor and council, the only remedial institution 
remaining capable of hearing a complaint in the last resort, 
must be the tribunal to pronounce upon their guilt. 

The opinion of Mr. Adams was canvassed by the other 
lawyers on the patriot side, and was even submitted to the only 
judge on the bench supposed to sympathize with them. 'Trow- 
bridge showed himself not averse to it, although he cautiously 
avoided committing himself, 'The substance of the dialogue, 
as given by Mr. Adams, is characteristic enough on both sides. 
“see,” said the judge to him, “ you are determined to explore 
the constitution, and bring to life all its dormant and latent 
powers, in defence of your liberties, as you understand them.” 
‘To which he replied, that “he should be very happy if the 
constitution could carry them safely through all their difficulties, 
without having recourse to higher powers not written.” It was 
doubtless in this spirit that his advice was taken by his friends, 
and the necessary measures accordingly prepared, by which to 
present Peter Oliver, chief justice of the superior court, guilty 
of high crimes and misdemeanors, as set forth in the proper 
forms of impeachment. ‘The result was, that they were adopted 
by a vote of ninety-two members of the House against only 
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eight dissentients. Notwithstanding all the skill of Hutchinson, 
interposed to parry the force of this shaft, it struck its object 
with unerring aim. Oliver, the sternest and most resolute of 
his coadjutors, was from the instant disabled from further ¢o- 
operation. A tribunal more potent than the governor or the 
bench took up the matter, and refused to recognize the chief 
justice as a rightful officer until the charges brought against him 
should have been acted upon. It was in vain that the court 
~ was opened in all the customary forms, that the judges declared 
themselves ready to hear and the counsel to speak. When 
those who had been drawn to act as jurymen were summoned 
to qualify in the usual form, not a man could be found to con- 
sent. Hach individual, as his name was called, assigned as his 
reason for declining, that the presiding officer, having been 
charged with high crimes and misdemeanors in office, by the 
legislative power of the province, could not be recognized as a 
suitable person to hold the court, whilst the charges remained 
unacted upon. Such was the unanimity of sentiment that 
even Oliver quailed before it, and the highest court of the 
province was, from this moment, effectually closed. 

-Under this last shock perished the elaborate policy woven 
from the subtle brain of the fourth and last provincial governor 
of the native stock of Massachusetts. ‘The web was torn to 
atoms, and not a shred remained with which to begin anew. 
From this time Hutchinsons and Olivers, and their ignoble train 
of followers, are completely obliterated from the record. Unlike 
every other struggle of the kind in the province, this one had 
been stimulated by suggestions of domestic origin. No social 
and political connection of similar power and extent had ever 
before been organized on the side of prerogative, none which 
promised so fair ultimately to reconcile the temper of the people 
at least to a material abridgment of their ancient liberties. For 
thirteen years had the contest been carried on, with various 
results, generally with the appearance of success on the popular 
side, but not without frequent misgivings of its strength seriously 
undermined in secret. ‘The power, which was applicable to 
change the fortunes of the day, was great enough. It only 
needed to be used with more system and harmony to a given 
purpose at the same time on both sides of the Atlantic, to 
be likely to triumph. Neither was it the less effective, because 
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its operations were generally underhand. Fortunate was it that 
no minister came forth to give the force of a strong will and 
energetic unity to the execution of these designs. It cannot be 
disputed that the ever fluctuating state of the home govern- 
ment, weakening the confidence of Hutchinson in the steadiness 
of the support he might receive in difficult cases, contributed 
largely to paralyze his policy. The party dissensions in Eng- 
land dismayed the tories as much as they encouraged the whigs. 
Whenever the voice of Chatham rang out, it was as the sound 
of a trumpet to those to whose opinions, in their full extent, 
even then nobody would have been more decidedly adverse than 
he; whilst it spread consternation among the official tribe and 
the waiters upon Providence, never sure that the next ship 
might not bring news of his elevation to a place, where it was 
of some consequence to them that their advice should not be 
too clearly on record against them. ‘Thus it happened that the 
field had been lost, and the defeated forces retired, never again 
to renew the contest in the same way. 

Here occurs an epoch in the Revolution. Up to this moment 
the trial had been purely one of moral power, carried on under 
the restraint of constitutional forms. It was soon to become 
one of physical force. Reason was exhausted, and nothing 
was left but arms. With the violent destruction of the tea, 
and the advent of General Gage, opens the active drama of 
the Revolution. ‘The position of Mr. Adams becomes, likewise, 
_ correspondingly altered. Thus far he had been for the most 
part a counsellor. Henceforth he is to be seen as a leader in 
the most difficult action of the times. 


CHAPTER IV. 


ENTRANCE INTO Pusiic Lire— Tuer ConGRess OF 1774— SERVICES 
FROM THAT TIME UNTIL THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE. 


Durine the passage of the events described in the last chap- 
ter, in which the executive and judicial powers of the colony 
had been brought to a stand, and Hutchinson, the head of the 
loyalist party, had, in despair, determined to abandon the 
struggle, the British ministry was engaged in maturing new 
plans to overcome the resistance of Massachusetts. Lord North, 
no longer indulging in the sanguine anticipations of an early 
return to peace by the voluntary submission of the colonists, 
was now to become the exponent of the royal indignation. In 
this indignation the people of Great Britain much more largely 
shared after the news arrived of the general rejection of the tea. 
And it was most particularly directed against the town of Bos- 
ton, because Boston had marked her proceedings with the most 
aggravated form of resistance. The chastisement for these offen- 
ces was defined by the minister, through the introduction into 
Parliament, in quick succession, of the three bills, which shut 
up the port of Boston, which, under the name of regulation, 
annihilated the charter of the colony, and which transferred the 
jurisdiction over cases of riot and tumult to the courts of the 
mother country. Simultaneously with the passage of these 
minatory acts, came the preparation of a military force deemed 
adequate to enforce them. ‘The executive authority, no longer 
entrusted to men in civil life, was vested in General Gage, an 
officer high in the ranks of the regular army, at the same time 
that his command was extended by the transfer of more regi- 
ments to Massachusetts. Eleven in number were concentrated 
at last, but instead of being ready for immediate use, they were 
many months in collecting at Boston. The policy now was, by 
the presence of an overawing force, to give, in all the essential 
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parts of the government, such a preponderance to the known 
partisans of the British authority, that its ordinary functions 
could be performed by them without the possibility of effective 
interruption; but it was feebly executed. Had the parties in 
the colony been in any way equally divided, the scheme might 
possibly have succeeded. The ministry all along acted under 
impressions that they were so, which had been spread over 
Great Britain by dependents in America interested to make 
them believe it. In point of fact, the new system, having no 
such basis, resolved itself simply into an attempt to impose a 
government, without an adequate power to make it obeyed. 
The charter of William and Mary was, indeed, set aside, but 
martial law had not yet the force at hand to put what it pleased 
in its place. 

Mr. Adams had steadily adhered to his profession as long as 
it was open to him. Even in the case of the destruction of the 
tea, which decided the fate of future events, although evidently 
cognizant of the intent, he preferred to be ignorant of every 
detail, so that, in case the participators should be drawn into the 
courts, he might serve them with more freedom. In politics, he 
had been, with the single exception of one year’s service in the 
legislature, solely the counsellor, whilst others acted. Through- 
out the controversies, involving questions of natural or common 
or provincial law, which had been carried on between 1770 and 
1774, his learning and talents had been relied upon to sustain 
the patriot view. But he continued fixed to his practice. The 
arrival of General Gage materially changed this attitude. The 
blow which had shut up the courts, had rebounded upon him. 
Then came the closing of the port of Boston, and the other acts, 
to complete the general disorder, and to inspire no hope of an 
early return to a better state of things. His occupation was 
gone, and with it his best means of living. The labors of 
twenty years were in jeopardy on the one side, whilst on the 
other a gloomy vista was opening of dangers and sufferings to 
be incurred as a penalty for perseverance in opposition.. The 
little town with whose fortunes he had identified himself, which 
had struggled through a century and a half of various fortunes 
with unabated fortitude, and resolute though slow success, was 
threatened with depopulation, unless it bent to the storm; and 
the province itself seemed to have before it no alternative 
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between servile submission to the royal commands, and the 
quixotic project of war against the gigantic powers of the 
British empire. Surely, this was a prospect sad enough to 
depress the most hopeful spirit and to shake the strongest 
nerves. Yet Mr. Adams was neither rashly exalted nor unduly 
discouraged under these difficulties. That he fully understood 
their nature, is made certain by his own pen. Musing upon 
the unwonted leisure, which had been thus imposed upon him, 
he sat down and wrote to his wife, then at Braintree, the fol- 
lowing description of his state of mind. 
“ Boston, 12 May, 1774. 

“ My own infirmities, the account of the return of yours, and 
the public news, coming all together, have put my philosophy 
to the trial. 

“We live, my dear soul, in an age of trial. What will be 
the consequence, I know not. The town of Boston, for aught 
I can see, must suffer martyrdom. It must expire.: And our 
principal consolation is, that it dies in a noble cause —the 
cause of truth, of virtue, of liberty, and of humanity, and that 
it-will probably have a glorious resurrection to greater wealth, 
splendor, and power than ever. 

“ Let me know what is best for us to do. It is expensive 
keeping a family here, and there is no prospect of any business 
in my way in this town this whole summer. I don’t receive 
a shilling a week. We must contrive as many ways as we 
can to save expenses; for we may have calls to contribute very 
largely, in proportion to our circumstances, to prevent other 
very honest worthy people from suffering for want, besides our 
own loss in point of business and profit. 

“ Don’t imagine, from all this, that Iam in the dumps. Far 
otherwise; I can truly say that I have felt more spirits and 
activity since the arrival of this news than I have done for 
years. I look upon this as the last effort of Lord North’s 
despair, and he will as surely be defeated in it as he was in 
the project of the tea.” 


This letter presents a new instance of that peculiar habit of 
Mr. Adams’s mind, of living in the future, which manifested 
itself so early in the letter to Nathan Webb, and which con- 
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tinued to mark him throughout his career. He measured the 
present difficulties with a calm, appreciative eye. He saw the 
full extent of the hazard both to his country and himself; but 
so far from shaking his firm resolve and unfaltering trust, it 
only nerved him with added power to go through the trial, 
whatever it might be, to the end he saw in the distance, a cer- 
tain triumph. This feeling remained unchanged in all the 
vicissitudes of the subsequent contest. 

Yet Mr. Adams, now in his thirty-ninth year, had hitherto 
been only a private man, honored with few marks of the con- 
fidence of his fellow-citizens. Indeed, he had rather sought to 
avoid than to win them. But the same necessity which had 
already prompted the patriot leaders to have recourse to him in 
counsel, now impelled them to an effort to bring him more 
decidedly upon the field of action. The first sign of this was 
in the attempt of the House of Representatives, at their meet- 
ing in the last week of May, to place him in the council of 
General Gage, an attempt which that officer immediately ren- 
dered vain by his negative. It was one of Gage’s last acts 
under the old constitutional forms. Soon afterwards, despair- 
ing of his ability to control that body, whilst yet protected by 
the charter, he adjourned it until the 7th of June, just a week 
after the new acts of parliament were to go into operation, 
- under which it was prescribed to meet, not at Boston, but in 
Salem. For a moment he thought the blow decisive, and 
he wrote to Lord Dartmouth his conviction that the opposition 
were staggered. However true this might have been of some, 
it was not true of Samuel Adams and Joseph Hawley, the main 
springs of the patriot movements. ‘The brief period that inter- 
vened was spent in the most sedulous secret efforts to meet 
the great emergency ; so that when the House assembled again, 
according to the order, at Salem, they matured their plans of 
organization and their resolutions, needing but few days to 
inspire most of the members with the proper energy to carry 
them out.. Those few days were granted by the incautious 
confidence of the governor. Just as he was taking measures to 
repair his error, on the seventeenth of June, a day memorable 
in the annals of Massachusetts for more than one event, the 
signal for action was given in the House by a motion, that the . 
doorkeeper keep the doors closed against all passage in or out. 
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Immediately, one hundred and twenty-nine members being 
present, resolutions were presented, among other things, approv- 
ing of a meeting of what were designated as committees from 
the several colonies of America, at Philadelphia, on the 1st of: 
September, “to consult upon wise and proper measures to be 
recommended to all the colonies for the recovery and establish- 
ment of their just rights and liberties, civil and religious, and 
the restoration of union and harmony between the two coun- 
tries, most ardently desired by all good men,” and nominat- 
ing James Bowdoin, Thomas Cushing, Samuel Adams, John 
Adams, and Robert Treat Paine, to serve as the committee in 
behalf of Massachusetts. These resolutions, embodying many 
other points not necessary to be mentioned in this connection, 
were taken up for immediate decision. ‘The surprise was com- 
plete, and the stroke seemed to be decisive. 

But there was, nevertheless, a moment of danger. A few 
spies were in the camp. One of them evaded the vigilance of 
the doorkeeper, and communicated the tidings to General Gage. 
Quick as he heard them, that officer dispatched the secretary to 
the House with a message, dissolving the assembly. He got 
there in good season, but the door was locked, and the mes- 
senger would not open it without the order of the House. The 
secretary then directed him to acquaint the speaker that he 
was charged with a message from the governor. The speaker 
received the notice, and announced it to the House. 'The House 
gravely confirmed their order, that no one be admitted. Mean- 
time a few idlers and several members had gathered on the 
steps in front of the locked door, and in their presence the secre- 
tary, having received the House’s answer, proceeded to read 
aloud the message and the proclamation, dispersing the assem- 
bly. Nothing daunted by this outside fulmination, the body 
steadily persisted in passing through all the forms necessary 
to make their act complete. The final division upon the adop- 
tion of the resolutions stood one hundred and seventeen in 
the affirmative, twelve in the negative. The members then 
separated, just as if they had received the message in due form. 
With them passed away the last provincial assembly that ever 
acted under the royal authority in Massachusetts. 

Thus it happened that John Adams was thrown forward upon 
the new theatre of continental politics. The committee of five 
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had not been selected without great care, and the members of 
it closely represented the various interests of the colony. Mr. 
Bowdoin was of the few, favored by fortune above the average 
of the community, who had decidedly embraced the patriot 
cause. Mr. Cushing was a type of the commercial class on the 
seaboard. John Adams and Robert Treat Paine answered for 
the professional and educated men, whilst Samuel Adams stood 
as the personification of the religious and political spirit of the 
majority, and an index of their policy. To the disinclination 
felt by Joseph Hawley to prominence in active service was the 
selection of John Adams probably due. His sagacious mind 
had, some time before, perceived the value of the qualities of 
his younger friend, in any great emergency, and this had 
prompted earlier efforts to bring him into the public service. 
There is reason to suppose that he now urged his nomination 
in lieu of accepting a place which would undoubtedly have 
been his own, if he had wished it. Similar impressions secured 
the codperation of Samuel Adams, with the addition of a per- 
sonal desire for an assistant and counsellor in his colleague 
and kinsman. John Adams himself seems to have had little 
part in the matter. Whilst the choice was making, he was in 
Boston, presiding over a large meeting of the citizens convened 
at Faneuil Hall, to consult upon the measures proper to be 
taken in view of the parliamentary edict which annihilated 
their trade, and the means of subsistence of the greater num- 
ber. Attendance upon such meetings had not been his wont, 
neither had the popular action always been exactly what he 
approved when he was present,! but the object of this call was 


1 It was probably about this time, and in connection with the project of some 
of the merchants to settle the difliculty by making voluntary contributions to pay 
for the tea destroyed, that one of these instances occurred, related to the writer 
by the late John Quincy Adams, as a fact which had often been told to him in 
his youth. Though resting on tradition alone for its authority, it is too charac- 
teristic to be omitted. At the town meeting in question, Thomas Boylston, a 
wealthy merchant of good standing, but not a favorite, attempted to speak 
against some proposition which the majority approved. He had not gone far 
before the popular impatience broke out in efforts to stop him with noise. In 
the midst of the confusion, John Adams interposed. In brief’ terms, he expressed 
his mortification at finding the people indisposed to listen to the expression of 
a reasonable opinion, given respectfully, in calm language, merely because it 
differed from their own. He had hoped and expected that Mr. Boylston, from 
his age, good sense, and experience of life, would receive the attention to which, 
as a citizen, he was entitled. Instead of this, he had witnessed what he could 
describe best in the words of Milton :— 
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one to which no true heart could fail to respond. The question 
fell little short of devising a way to save the poor from starva- 
tion. Assistance was to be afforded, or the gravest difficulties 
were likely to ensue. Relief had been solicited from without. 
The communication of the response thus far made to these 
applications was one of the objects of the meeting. Letters, 
which had been sent in all directions, in and out of the province, 
by the committee of correspondence, soliciting relief, and such 
answers as had been received, were there read. The tenor of 
the latter was encouraging, but not decisive. The prospect 
was not without its deep shadows. Yet the brave Bostonians, 
nothing daunted, with but a single dissenting voice, adopted 
the following resolution: — 

“ Voted, that the committee of correspondence be enjoined 
forthwith to write to all the other colonies, acquainting them 
that we are not idle; that we are deliberating upon the. steps to 
be taken on the present exigencies of our public affairs; that 
our brethren, the landed interest of this province, with an 
unexampled spirit and unanimity, are entering into a non- 
consumption agreement; and that we are waiting, with anxious 
expectation, for, the result of a continental congress, whose 
meeting we impatiently desire, in whose wisdom and firmness 
we can confide, and in whose determination we shall cheerfully 
acquiesce.” 

Thus it was that the people of this purely commercial town 
put every thing at stake on this issue, and threw themselves 
upon the sympathies of their brethren everywhere, who had not 
yet become to a like extent involved in the struggle. ‘To them 
alone resistance one inch further was a question of life and 
death. The deep anxiety with which they must have looked 
to the probabilities of success in the grand attempt at com- 
bination now set in motion, through which was to come their 


“T did but prompt the age to quit their clogs 
By the known rules of ancient liberty, 
When straight a barbarous noise environs me 
Of owls and cuckoos, asses, apes, and dogs.” 


As he uttered the last line with great distinctness of emphasis, and with 
corresponding gestures to those parts of the hall from which the noise had 
emanated, the boldness of the reproof may readily be conceived. It had its 
effect to restore the most profound silence, but Mr. Boylston declined to go on 
with his remarks. 
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only chance of salvation, may readily be imagined. And if 
such was the general feeling, how much must he have felt its 
pressure, who was giving to the proceedings his official appro- 
bation! Upon him, as one of the selected delegates, was the 
duty falling of attempting to guide the counsels of that. congress 
from which they expected so much. Upon him, as unquestion- 
ably the ablest advocate of the number, would devolve a great 
share of the task of presenting their cause. And upon him 
would recoil much of the discredit which might follow any 
failure to gain for it the desired favor. To the magnitude of 
this responsibility his eyes were fully open. His “ Diary” here 
comes in to show his inmost meditations, divided between fears 
of his own fitness for the emergency, projects to recommend for 
adoption, and apprehensions of an adverse result. “ I wander 
alone and ponder,” he says; “I muse, I mope, Iruminate. I 
“am often in reveries and brown studies. The objects before me 
are too grand and multifarious for my comprehension. We 
have not men fit for the times. We are deficient in genius, in 
education, in travel, in fortune, in every thing. I feel unutter- 
able anxiety. God grant us wisdom and fortitude! Should 
the opposition be suppressed, should this country submit, what 
infamy and ruin! God forbid! Death, in any form, is less 
terrible.” 

This was not the impulse of a mere insurgent, who plunges 
into violent opposition to established government without 
counting the cost or measuring the consequences of his acts. 
The professional life of Mr. Adams had been cut off at the very 
moment when the labors of years were returning to him the 
most richly the long expected reward. And, instead of it, a 
field was opening for which his capacity was yet untried, a field, 
too, in which not the wisest or most gifted man can predict suc- 
cess to his efforts from appearances even the most promising. 
Worst of all, to a sensitive and honest mind, there was the 
chance of failure in the cause, with its sequence of ruin, not to 
him alone, but to all that was most dear to him. Perhaps he 
might himself be brought as a malefactor to the block.! There 
may be those who, in sunny times, can form out of pledges of 


1“'There is one ugly reflection. Brutus and Cassius were conquered and 
slain, Hampden died in the field, Sidney on the scaffold,” &e. 


Letter to James Warren, vol. ix. p. 338. 
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devotion to freedom a safe and honorable road to fame and for- 
tune, but their merit is of a passive sort if contrasted with the 
prospect of Massachusetts in 1774, when the thunders of Britain 
were rolling heavily over the devoted heads of the Boston people, 
and when a step further in advance seemed like tempting Prov- 
idence to speed the fatal bolt. 

The 1st of September had been designated as the day of 
meeting of the proposed congress. The interval was passed by 
Mr. Adams in a professional circuit to the eastern part of the 
province, which now makes the State of Maine. At this time 
commences the regular confidential correspondence with his 
wife, a woman who shared in his anxieties and seconded his 
noblest aspirations, which was steadily kept up through all the 
long and various separations consequent upon his public life. 
Whilst he was writing to his political friends for the best results 
of their reflections upon the wisest course to be taken in the 
present public emergency, to her he communicated more partic- 
ularly his personal solicitude. ‘To Joseph Hawley, he enlarged 
on the necessity which made him a politician against his will. 
“ Politics are an ordeal path among redhot ploughshares. Who, 
then, would be a politician, for the pleasure of running about 
barefoot among them? Yet somebody must.” But to his wife, 
he complained of his professional absence from the county of 
Suffolk, because he lost a chance of fitting himself better for his 
new duties. “If I was there, I could converse with the gentle- 
men who are bound with me for Philadelphia. I could turn the 
course of my reading and studies to such subjects of law and 
politics and commerce as may come in play at the congress. I 
might be polishing up my old reading in law and history, that 
I might appear with less indecency before a variety of gentle- 
men, whose education, travels, experience, family, fortune, and 
every thing will give them a vast superiority to me, and, I fear, 
even to some of my companions.” ‘This does not look as if he 
needed the kindly hint given him by his friend Hawley, in one 
of the most remarkable letters of that day,! not to fall into the 
error imputed “to the Massachusetts gentlemen, and especially 
of the town of Boston,” of assuming big and haughty airs, and 
affecting to dictate and take the lead in continental measures. 


1 Vol. ix. p. 344. 
13k 
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This impression was propagated by their own tories, it seems, 
in order to create a prejudice against the delegates beforehand, 
and increase the difficulties in their way. 

Of the issue of the congress, Mr. Adams was not sanguine. 
In another letter to his wife, he said : — 

“TI must prepare for a journey to Philadelphia. A long 
journey, indeed! But if the length of the journey was all, it 
would be no burden. But the consideration of what is to be 
done is of great weight. Great things are wanted to be done, 
and little things only, I fear, can be done. I dread the thought 
of the congress’s falling short of the expectations of the con- 
tinent, but especially of the people of the province. 

“Vapors, avaunt! I will do my duty, and leave the event. 
If I have the approbation of my own mind, whether applauded 
or censured, blessed or cursed by the world, I will not be un- 
happy.” 

He complained that his circuit yielded him less profit than 
ever before, and, as a consequence, they must be more frugal. 

“T must entreat you, my dear partner in all the joys and 
sorrows, prosperity and adversity of. my life, to take a part with 
me in the struggle. I pray God for your health, and entreat 
you to rouse your whole attention to the family, the stock, the 
farm, the dairy. Let every article of expense, which can pos- 
sibly be spared, be retrenched. Keep the hands attentive to 
their business, and let the most prudent measures of every kind 
be adopted and pursued with alacrity and spirit.” 

In the midst of these anxieties, public and private, the time 
approached for his departure. He reached home from the circuit 
about the middle of July, and on the 10th of the next month set 
off, with all the delegates elected, excepting James Bowdoin, on 
their way through Connecticut to New York. The journey was 
an ovation.’ On all sides committees and clubs of the patriots 
crowded to escort them from town to town, and to receive them 
as public guests. A good idea of the scene may be gathered 
from Mr. Adams’s account of it in his “ Diary.” Yet, under- 
neath all this cordiality lay anxieties and distrust of the event, 


1 The only time the writer ever incurred the indignation of his grandfather 
was by his expression of surprise at the extent of these ceremonies, which he 
happened to find set forth in high colors in an old newspaper. He was then 
a boy, and knew no better. But he never forgot the reproof. 
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thicker and thicker sown the further they went. Mr. Adams’s 
presaging mind saw already that, as a remedy to the difficulties 
they labored under, the congress would fail. To his colleague, 
Samuel Adams, he might say, in confidence: “I suppose we 
must go to Philadelphia, and enter into non-importation, non- 
consumption, and non-exportation agreements. But they will 
be of no avail. We shall have to resist by force.”' But this 
language would have been highly dangerous to any prospect of 
union, if it had been indulged in by either of them at New 
York or Philadelphia, whilst John Dickinson was writing to 
Josiah Quincy, Jr., a strong caution against “breaking the 
line of opposition” in Massachusetts. Alexander McDougal 
warned them, at New York, that episcopal and aristocratic 
prejudices were already in arms to keep out what was desig- 
nated as the “levelling spirit” of New England. And Philip 
Livingston was not courteous enough to repress, in their 
presence, the manifestation of his own sympathy with those 
apprehensions. Arrived in New Jersey, they found the spirit 
pretty high at Princeton, the scene of Dr. Witherspoon’s labors, 
but. they were told to be wary as they drew nearer to Philadel- 
phia. Five miles from that city, at Frankford, they were wel- 
comed by a considerable number of persons who had come out 
ostensibly to do them honor, but really in part to apprise them 
exactly of the suspicions afloat respecting them. The cry 
among the vacillating and the timid was, that the Massa- 
chusetts men were aiming at nothing short of independence. 
Even the calm spirit of Washington had been troubled by it; 
nor was it quieted until after a long and free interchange of 
_ sentiment with the delegates. The effect of all this was to 
inspire them with great prudence. ‘They talked so moderately 
that the dashing and careless bravado of some of the dele- 
gates from Virginia and Carolina took the wind entirely out 
of their sails. “ What is the. king’s promise?” asked young 
Edward Rutledge. “I should have no regard to his word. It 
is not worth any thing.” Harrison gave, as a toast: “A consti- 
tutional death to Lords Bute, Mansfield, and North!” In 
comparison with the high tone of these men, Joseph Reed 
remarked that the New England men seemed mere milk- 


1 Pitkin’s Political and Civil History of the United States, vol. i. p. 277. 
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sops.| Yet the sequel showed that the latter were not the first 
to tire on the way! 

In truth, the attitude of the Massachusetts delegates was at 
this moment quite peculiar. The specific object of the assem- 
bly, to which they had come, was consultation. On the part of 
all the other colonies this was, comparatively, an easy task. 
They were yet exempt from the immediate signs of Great 
Britain’s indignation. They were at liberty to promise as much 
or as little as they pleased; or they might, if they chose, leave 
Massachusetts alone, to serve as the scapegoat of the sins of the 
whole continent. They had not yet been sinners beyond the 
hope of pardon. But to her, it was help, or we sink. She was, 
in fact, a suppliant to have her cause made the common cause. 
Her delegates were bound to convince their associates that their 
own safety, that precious flower, could be plucked only out of 
the nettle of her danger; that, although the armed hand now 
rested on her alone, it would inevitably spread over all English 
America, if all did not unite their strength to remove it. This 
task was rendered the more difficult from the great uncertainty 
whether even that union would effect the object, or serve further 
than to bring down a common ruin. “ We have a delicate 
course to steer,” Mr. Adams wrote to his wife, “between too 
much activity and too much insensibility, in our critical, inter- 
ested situation. I flatter myself, however, that we shall conduct 
our embassy in such a manner as to merit the approbation of 
our country. It has taken us much time to get acquainted 
with the tempers, views, characters, and designs of persons, and 
to let them into the circumstances of our province.” Yet of 
one thing at least the delegates were sure, and that was of the 
sympathy of all. 

In the midst of these anxieties, as often happens in the affairs 
of men,? an event over which the delegates could have no con- 
trol did more to help them than all their labors. Out of some 


1 This remark seems to have somewhat puzzled Lord Mahon. It can only 
be understood by a study of sectional characteristics, and by taking into the 
account the causes of the unusual self-restraint of the New Eneland men. 

2 “A quoi tiennent les choses humaines? Les plus petits ressorts influent sur 
le destin des empires, et le changent. Tels sont les jeux du hasard, qui se riant 
de la vaine prudence des mortels, reléve les espérances des uns, pour renverser 
celles des autres.” Such is the moral of the infidel Frederick of Prussia, when 
the death of the Empress Elizabeth saved his kingdom from annihilation ! 
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preparations made by General Gage to secure his position by 
fortifying Boston neck, a rumor had been widely spread, until 
it reached Philadelphia, that he had cruelly turned his cannon 
upon the unofiending citizens, and devoted them to an indis- 
criminate slaughter. The indignation which this wild tale 
created overcame what was left of hesitation. Mr. Adams 
describes it to his wife in his usual vigorous style. 

“ When the horrid news was brought here of the bombard- 
ment of Boston, which made us completely miserable for two 
days, we saw proofs of the sympathy and the resolution of the 
continent. War! war! war! was the cry; and it was pro- 
nounced in a tone which would have done honor to the oratory 
of a Briton or a Roman. If it had proved true, you would 
have heard the thunder of an American congress.” 

The contradiction of the story came in time to restore the 
excited men to calmness, but it did not place them just where 
they were before. The strong resolutions transmitted by the 
county of Suffolk, including Boston, had been received with 
favor, and responded to by votes, the tenor of which certainly 
encouraged the people to resist by force, if it did not absolutely 
pledge support. “ This day,” says Mr. Adams, in his “ Diary ” 
of the 17th of September, “convinced me that America will 
support the Massachusetts, or perish with her.” “I saw the 
tears gush into the eyes of the old, grave, pacific Quakers of 
Pennsylvania,” he tells his wife. With great unanimity the 
voice went forth that the poor people of Boston were to be 
encouraged to persevere, and pecuniary contributions were to be 
made for their relief, until the united efforts of North America 
could avail to bring round a change in the policy of Britain, 
with better men for ministers and wiser measures. ‘The ship 
was moving steadily, but, after all, it was going rather slowly 
for the eager expectation of Massachusetts. “ Fifty gentlemen 
meeting together, all strangers, are not acquainted with each 
other’s language, ideas, views, designs. They are, therefore, 
jealous of each other, fearful, timid, skittish.” “The art and 
address of ambassadors from a dozen belligerent powers of 
Europe, nay, of a conclave of cardinals at the election of a 
pope, or of the princes in Germany at the choice of an emperor, 
would not exceed the specimens we have seen. Yet the con- 
gress all profess the same political principles! They all profess 
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to consider our province as suffering in the common cause; 
and, indeed, they seem to feel for us as if for themselves.” 

Great care was necessary to avoid stopping the movement by 
showing too great ardor to promote it. “ We have had number- 
less prejudices to remove here. We have been obliged to act 
with great delicacy and caution. We have been obliged to keep 
ourselves out of sight, and to feel pulses and sound the depths ; 
to insinuate our sentiments, designs, and desires by means of 
other persons; sometimes of one province and sometimes of 
another.” Such are some of the revelations made by Mr. 
Adams to his friends at home, at the time. “ Patience, forbear- 
ance, long-suffering, are the lessons taught here for our province, 
and, at the same time, absolute and open resistance to the new 
government. I wish I could convince gentlemen of the danger 
or impracticability of this as fully as I believe it myself” After 
all, the best which they could hope to obtain would not be 
adequate to their wants. “I may venture to tell you that I 
believe we shall agree to non-importation, non-consumption, 
and non-exportation, but not to commence so soon as I could 
wish. Indeed, all this would be insufficient for your purpose. 
A more adequate support and relief should be adopted. But I 
tremble for fear we should fail of obtaining it.” 

To his friend, General Palmer, who had presided at the meet- 
ing which had passed the Suffolk resolves already alluded to, 
and who was now a representative from his own town in the 
provincial congress, he explained the prevailing opinions in the 
following letter : — 

Philadelphia, 26 September, 1774. 

“ Before this reaches you, the sense of congress concerning 
your wisdom, fortitude, and temperance in the Massachusetts in 
general, and the county of Suffolk in particular, will be public 
in our country. It is the universal sense here, that the Massa- 
chusetts acts and the Murder acts ought not to be submitted 
to. But then, when you ask the question, what is to be done, 
they answer: ‘Stand still. Bear with patience. If you come 
to a rupture with the troops, all is lost’ Resuming the first 
charter, absolute independency, &c., are ideas which startle 
people here. 

“ Tt seems to be the general opinion here, that it is practicable 
for us in the Massachusetts to live wholly without a legislature 
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and courts of justice, as long as will be necessary to obtain 
relief. If it is practicable, the general opinion is that we ought 
to bear it. The commencement of hostilities is exceedingly 
dreaded here. It is thought that an attack upon the troops, 
even though it should prove successful and triumphant, would 
certainly involve the whole continent ina war. It is generally 
thought here, that the minister would rejoice at a rupture in 
Boston, because that would furnish him with an excuse to the 
people at home, and unite them with him in an opinion of the 
necessity of pushing hostilities against us. On the contrary, 
the delegates here, and other persons from various parts are 
unanimously very sanguine that if Boston and the Massa- 
chusetts can possibly steer a middle course between obedience 
to the acts and open hostilities with the troops, the exertions 
. of the colonies will procure a total change of measures and 
full redress for us. However, my friend, I cannot at this dis- 
tance pretend to judge. We must leave it all to your superior 
~ wisdom. 

“ What you propose, of holding out some proposal which 
shall show our willingness to pay for our protection at sea, is a 
subject often mentioned in private conversation here. Many 
gentlemen have pursued the thought and digested their plans ; 
but what is to be the fate of them, I cannot say. It is my 
opinion, Sir, that we do our full proportion towards the protec- 
tion of the empire, and towards the support of the naval power. 
To the support of the standing army, we ought never to con- 
tribute voluntarily. 

“A gentleman put into my hands, a few days ago, a plan 
for offering to raise two hundred thousand pounds sterling 
annually, to appropriate it to the maintenance of a ship of war. 
But is not this surrendering our liberty? I have not time, 
however, to discuss these questions at present. I pray God to 
direct, assist, and protect you and all our friends, amidst the 
dangers that surround you.” 


Great care was taken, at the time, to impress the country 
with the belief that the members of this body were perfectly 
agreed in all their deliberations; and the secrecy in which the 
proceedings were kept contributed to favor the idea. In point 
of fact, there was a general harmony in feeling, though not in 
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opinion. The probability of reconciliation was cherished by the 
greater number, who yet were far from according as to the 
means which might be effective to produce it. One portion 
relied upon the Ree ik yet manly and eloquent, reasoning of 
their remonstrances, to soften the stony hearts of king, ‘ministers, 
and parliament, whilst another trusted more to the effect upon 
their fears of ruin to the national interests from the refusal 
further to trade. Others had no faith in either motive, but were 
willing to make the experiment in order to satisfy their friends. 
Yet, whatever the diversities of sentiment, the paramount idea, 
which kept all the passions within a clearly defined circle, was 
the absolute necessity of union. The fear of hazarding that, 
equally stimulated the timid and restrained the bold. All felt 
that the cause of Massachusetts involved the liberties of every. 
other colony, but all did not see alike the urgency of engaging 
in active measures for her support. ‘To this hesitation it became 
indispensable that the more ardent of the number should defer. 
They cheerfully sacrificed their own strong, and as it proved just 
views of the crisis, and gave their assent to expedients, however 
insufficient in their eyes, only because they could not fail to see 
that, at this cost alone, were they to arrive at the general convic- 
tion of their futility, and a subsequent codperation in a more 
decided system. Hence it happened that, notwithstanding the 
diversity in reasoning upon abstract principles, which undoubt- 
edly prevailed, the delegates were not separated in the results 
of their deliberations. Joseph Galloway and James Duane 
signed the non-importation and non-exportation agreement, even 
though they regarded it as going too far, whilst Samuel and John 
Adams signed it too, though they thought it scarcely moving 
at all. Between these extremes lay the body of members who 
honestly believed, with Richard Henry Lee, that it would prove 
a complete remedy for all the troubles within three months. 
The consequence was substantial union, whilst to the people 
outside, the moral effect was that of extraordinary harmony in 
the policy of resistance. This accelerated that consolidation 
of all sections of opposition, which proved of the greatest value 
in the passage through the more critical periods of the struggle. 
In truth, this assembly was one of the most remarkable events 
of the Revolution. Selected, apparently, with great care, it 
comprised a very large part of the best abilities then to be found 
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in the colonies. New and untried in the affairs of the world on 
any great scale, without opportunities to learn either by study 
or experience the art of government, homogeneous only in 
language and origin, it is certainly matter of surprise that in 
the steps they took, and the declarations of policy they placed 
before the world, they should have displayed so many of the 
highest qualities of statesmanship. The well known eulogy 
of Lord Chatham is not exaggerated, and contrasts singularly 
with the view which must now be taken of the individuals 
in power, by whom he was at the same moment surrounded 
at home. Of the list of the signers of the non-importation 
agreement, a very large proportion were men who proved them- 
selves possessed of more than ordinary qualities, whilst several 
have earned a reputation which can die only with the decay of 
all mortal things. Virginia never, in any subsequent stage of 
her annals, brilliant with great names, shone more than now, 
when Washington and Patrick Henry, Richard Henry Lee, 
Peyton Randolph, Pendleton, and Bland, came to throw her 
great weight into this cause. Here was courage blended with 
prudence, age with youth, eloquence with wisdom, progress 
wath conservatism. South Carolina presented Gadsden, rough, 
honest, impulsive, and energetic, qualified by the caution of 
Middleton, and relieved by the more showy rhetoric of the 
younger Rutledge. New England, strong in good sense, had 
as an orator only John Adams, but it abounded with intelli- 
gence, honesty, and the capacity for grappling with the prac- 
tical business of life, and its old Puritan temper was absolutely 
embodied in the person of Samuel Adams. The Middle States, 
too, though less zealous and determined, and with a smaller 
proportion of marked men, furnished, in John Jay, purity of 
character unsurpassed in any times, united with ability, wis- 
dom, and patriotism of the highest grade; and in James Duane, 
William Livingston, John Dickinson, Samuel Chase, Thomas 
Johnson, Cesar Rodney, and ‘Thomas McKean, sincerity of pur- 
pose and cautious judgment as well as practical capacity, which 
would not have discredited the most experienced statesmen of 
their day. Even Joseph Galloway, though he failed in rising 
to the level of public spirit which distinguished his associates, 
was by no means an ordinary man either in mind or character. 
In many assemblies of later times he would not have found his 
VOL. I. 14 
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equal. It is by his deficiency that we are the better enabled to 
conceive the stature of those with whom he is compared. 

In this remarkable congress, however, there was less trial of 
those higher faculties of the mind, which determine action, than 
in the assemblies that followed. The main objects to be 
gained by it were the establishment of one organization to 
extend over all the colonies, and the just statement to the world 
of the principles upon which the common cause was to be 
maintained. In order to secure these, care was to be taken, 
first, to place in the foreground those colonies which it was 
vitally important to enlist in the work of identifying the cause 
of all with the fate of Massachusetts; secondly, to select from 
the members such as were best qualified to embody in words 
_ the trains of thought and feeling most likely to be approved 
by the largest portion of the country. Yet, in following out this 
policy, it happened more than once that the zealous outran the 
pace of their comrades, and were compelled to retrace their 
steps. Massachusetts was, for obvious reasons, content to 
remain in the background. But as the committees were organ- 
ized, to whom was entrusted the preparation of the necessary 
papers, the results to which they first arrived, seldom proved 
quite satisfactory to the assembly itself. This was particularly 
the case with the committee appointed to draw up and report 
a form of petition to the king. It was composed of five per- 
sons, Richard Henry Lee and Patrick Henry of Virginia, John 
Adams of Massachusetts, Thomas Johnson, of Maryland, and 
John Rutledge, of South Carolina, a geographical distribution 
somewhat oblivious of the middle and most backward colonies, 
besides containing a majority holding opinions much in advance 
of the general sentiment. 

What is most singular, however, is the obscurity with which 
the action of this committee has been covered, and the discus- 
sions carried on at a later time about the authorship of their 
final report. Mr. Lee, Mr. Adams, Mr. Henry, each in turn, 
has been named as the writer of that celebrated paper, when, 
in fact, neither of them had any thing to do with it. It is 
now known to have been the work of Mr. John Dickinson. 


_ | This is settled by Mr. Dickinson himself in a letter to Dr. Logan, printed 
in the. American Quarterly Review, vol. i. pp. 4138-415. Yet it has been 


ascribed to Mr. Adams by a distinguished person in an historical discourse within 
a few years! 
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But, when the committee was made, he was not even a 
member of the congress; and the fact is indubitable that a 
draft had been prepared and reported before he was appointed. 
Who wrote that draft, and what became of it, has never been 
positively ascertained. Mr. Adams, when appealed to late in 
life, both by Mr. Jay and Mr. Jefferson, seemed to have lost all 
recollection of it. By a single entry in his “ Diary,” it appears 
that he spent the evening of the 11th of October with Mr. 
Henry, consulting about the matter, and that this gentleman 
then alluded to the deficiencies of his education, as if in the way 
of objection to undertake the labor. This, however, is only an 
inference, and does not prove that he may not have written it. 
That Mr. Adams himself did not, can searcely be doubted, for 
in none of his memoranda of his various productions, early or 
late, is there the slightest allusion to any paper of the kind. 
Neither would his interference have been consistent with his 
well-known policy to enlist leading men from the other colonies, 
especially from Virginia, by putting them forward as advocates 
of the cause. Notwithstanding that no traces of it remain 
among Mr. Lee’s papers,! the probabilities are strong that the 
draft was prepared by him, not without some suggestions 
from the ardent minds of the other two. As a very natural 
consequence, it proved unacceptable to the temper of the 
Middle States, in which the ‘hope of reconciliation was yet 
unshaken. Mr. Dickinson, whose opinions nearest symbolized 
those of the majority at this moment, describes it as having been 
written “in language of asperity, very little according with the 
conciliatory disposition of congress.” After some debate it was, 
in substance, rejected by returning it to the same committee, 
reinforced by the addition of Mr. Dickinson. The hint was 
taken, and the task of framing a new paper imposed by the 
committee upon the new-comer. He executed it, and his draft 
was reported to congress on the 24th of October. It was adopted, 
with some amendments, and signed on the very last day .of its 
session. Thus is the mystery, in a measure, solved. But at this 
day it would not be without its interest to those who trace the 
growth of opinions, could the opportunity have been retained to 
compare the rejected with the accepted work. Which of the two 
Mr. Adams must have preferred, it is not difficult to conjecture. 


1 At least such is the fair inference from the course of his biographer, who 
must be presumed to have fully examined them. 
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There had been, however, another committee organized, upon 
which the influence of Mr. Adams’s mind is more distinctly 
visible. This was the large one, embracing about half the 
congress, charged with the duty of preparing a formal declara- 
tion of rights, and a specification of the instances in which 
they had been violated. Among its members were both the 
Adamses, John Jay, and James Duane, of New York, R. H. 
Lee, Pendleton, and Patrick Henry, of Virginia, Galloway, 
of Pennsylvania, Rodney and McKean, of Delaware, and John 
Rutledge, of South Carolina; and at its sessions, to accom- 
modate which the congress, for a time, suspended its delibe- 
rations, some of the most elaborate discussions were holden 
that took place. If we may judge of their nature from: the 
meagre specimens left in Mr. Adams’s notes, the neglect to 
transmit a full record of these seminal principles of a great 
empire has been a public loss. As usual, he is himself found 
tracing effects to their ultimate causes. Quite averse to 
resting the justice of the American claims upon the mere off- 
spring of man’s will, upon the construction put upon an 
unwritten local law, or upon grants and charters derived from 
an equivocal sovereignty, he preferred to include an appeal 
to those general ideas of natural right, so clearly and broadly 
laid down, not long afterwards, in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. For this course, however, Pennsylvania and New 
York were by no means prepared. After passing through a 
double alembic of criticism in a sub-committee, of which we © 
know only that Mr. Adams and J. Rutledge were two of the 
members, and in the grand committee, this point was sub- 
mitted, on the 22d of September, to the congress itself for its 
decision, in a report, no copy of which is believed to be extant, 
although twelve, one for the use of each colony, were ordered 
to be prepared. ‘T'wo days afterwards it was determined, 
against the views of Mr. Adams, that nothing should be said, 
at that time, of natural rights. This is said to have been 
caused by the influence of the conservative Virginia members, 
still anxious to avoid stumbling-blocks in the way of a possible 
return of good feeling between sovereign and people. So the 
congress directed that no grievances should be stated, having 
their origin beyond the acts of Parliament passed since 1763. 

But another, and a still more difficult question, sprung up to 
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divide opinions in the committee. This related to the extent 
to which the authority of Parliament should be conceded. It 
had been the Gordian knot of the controversy ever since the 
Stamp Act, from which it must be admitted that there had 
never been much uniformity in the popular mode of extrication. 
Whilst some had endeavored to draw a faint and shadowy line 
of distinction between internal and external taxation, which 
could never have been practically preserved, others had gone 
a step further, and denied the power to tax alone, whilst a 
third class felt disposed, with Gadsden and Samuel Adams, to 
dispute all authority whatsoever. Between these conflicting 
views, it seemed next to impossible to find some common posi- 
tion upon which all might equally stand. Mr. Adams, who had 
been called to ponder much on this subject in the course of the 
controversy with Governor Hutchinson, and also, several years 
before that, in drawing up a set of instructions to the Boston 
representatives, now revived the idea which he had then first 
presented. ‘This denied the power of legislation in Parliament 
as a matter of right, and most emphatically the claim of taxa- 
tion for revenue in any form; but it affirmed a disposition to 
consent to the necessary operation of such acts as might be 
intended in good faith to secure a monopoly to the mother 
country of the commercial advantages of their external trade. 
John Rutledge seems to have caught at this proposition as a 
mode of escape from their dilemma. It was put into the form 
of a resolution, was reported as the fourth of their series, and 
finally passed the ordeal of the assembly. It now stands in the 
following words : — 

“ Resolved, that the foundation of English liberty and of all 
free government is a right in the people to participate in their 
legislative council; and as the English colonists are not repre- 
sented, and from their local and other circumstances cannot be 
properly represented in the British Parliament, they are entitled 
to a free and exclusive power of legislation in their several 
provincial legislatures, where their right of representation can 
alone be preserved, in all cases of taxation and internal polity, 
subject only to the negative of their sovereign, in such manner 
as has been heretofore used and accustomed. But, from the 
necessity of the case,and a regard to the mutual interests of both 
countries, we cheerfully consent to the operation of such acts 
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of parliament as are, bond fide, restrained to the regulation of 
our external commerce, for the purpose of securing the com- 
mercial advantages of the whole empire to the mother country, 
and the commercial benefits of its respective members; exclud- 
ing every idea of taxation, internal or external, for raising a 
revenue on the subjects in America without their consent.” 

What is this but independence? asked Hutchinson, when the 
idea was presented by the same person six years earlier; and 
Galloway repeated the question now. It wholly satisfied no- 
body. Mr. Duane insisted upon moving that congress should 
admit the authority of Parliament to regulate trade; and it 
appears that he carried five colonies with him on a division, 
whilst five only voted against it. Two colonies were neutralized, 
one of which was Massachusetts herself. Mr. Adams could 
not even persuade two of his immediate associates to deny this 
authority; and yet the fourth article of the declaration of rights, 
as drawn up by him, founding it only upon consent, finally 
received the sanction of the whole assembly. As viewed at the 
present day, the main objection to it is, that it conceded too 
much, rather than too little, to the commercial temper of the age. 
Happy had it been for Great Britain had she remained satisfied 
even with these terms, instead of rejecting them with so much 
disdain. For she would have retained her hold upon the affec- 
tions of the colonists, whilst she would have sacrificed less than 
she has since of her own accord surrendered. ‘The monopoly 
of the colonial trade offered in this resolution is now regarded 
in England as contrary to the recognized principles of their 
system, and therefore not to be adhered to. Such are the vicis- 
situdes of opinion, which so often in public affairs tend to 
diminish confidence in the most vaunted results of the saga- 
city of mere practical statesmen. By rejecting this proposition, 
because it savored of colonial independence, she in fact insured 
the result which she strove to prevent. "Whereas, by conceding 
then what she has now abandoned voluntarily, in adopting the 
general principles of free trade, she would have woven the 
chains of mutual dependence from the enjoyment of reciprocal 
benefits so tightly, that the colonists would have been deterred, 
for a long time, at least, from aspiring to any thing better than 
her protection. 


This congress continued its sessions a little less than two 
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months. The declared purpose of its meeting was consulta- 
tion, and the members did not go much beyond their commis- 
sion. They carefully matured their public papers, explanatory 
of their motives and objects, and justifying themselves in the 
resistance thus far made to the new policy of the mother coun- 
try. To this extent they earned for themselves an enduring 
reputation for wisdom, patriotism, and statesmanship. Not so 
with the only act which they performed. Their non-importation, 
non-exportation, and non-consumption agreement can scarcely 
be defended on any grounds. It was advocated by the greater 
number as a measure which would inevitably precipitate Great 
Britain into bankruptcy, an opinion not uncommon at that time 
in the mother country, likewise; just as if the foreign trade of 
any country could extend beyond the surplus of her products, the 
total loss of which may create great temporary inconvenience 
to individuals or classes, but can scarcely involve a whole com- 
munity in ruin. The history of countries like China and Japan 
proves clearly enough that it is by no means essential to national 
existence that they should trade with outside nations at all, 
however promotive this may be of their wealth and prosperity. 
As‘a measure of hostility, this act had the double misfortune 
of forfeiting the character of conciliation, whilst it effected 
little as a means of offence. On the other hand, the operation 
of it upon the colonies themselves, then on the eve of a conflict, 
was most adverse. They absolutely needed the very things 
from which they were cutting themselves off, in exchange for 
those of which they had more than enough, and which they 
could turn to no account in warfare. No people, probably, ever 
went into a struggle more utterly unprepared with means of 
attack of every kind, than the Americans, in 1776. The previous 
two years, which might, by proper foresight, have been improved 
to some extent in providing them, were thus thrown away by 
this telum imbelle sine ictu of non-intercourse ; and it is scarcely 
risking a great deal to affirm, that, had it not been for the-active 
interference of France, the contest must, by reason of this very 
mistake alone, have terminated disastrously to the colonies. 

Mr. Adams was not one of those who had the-smallest faith 
in this measure, as an instrument of reconciliation. He would 
have preferred to limit the pledge to non-exportation, without 
quite seeing the injurious operation of that. He assented to the 
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whole because others, believing in its efficacy, demanded it, and 
because he thus sealed a bond of union with them for greater 
ends in the future. The general result of the meeting had been 
to relieve his mind of the burden which it bore when he started 
to attend it. At all events, the main point had been gained. 
Massachusetts no longer stood exposed alone to all the thunder- 
bolts. Her cause had been made the cause of eleven colonies, 
at least in substance, if not in form. Although he had failed 
in obtaining the pledge he solicited, to take up arms in certain 
contingencies which he saw likely to happen in his own colony, 
the meeting of a second assembly to concert further joint action, 
in case the present appeal should prove fruitless of good, prom- 
ised well as a provision for the future. A skilfully devised 
plan to paralyze future resistance, offered by Joseph Galloway, 
which captivated a large number of the more cautious and 
timid of the assembly, had been defeated, and the author of it 
unmasked. Above all, and more than all, the foundations of a 
grand American combination had been laid, and the men upon 
whom its success would depend had been brought together, had 
been made to understand and to esteem each other. Thus 
much, at least, was sure. 

But apart from these considerations of public gain, Mr, 
Adams, who, previous to this time, had scarcely crossed the 
limits of his own colony, had derived nothing but pleasure 
from this expedition, and the kind and cordial reception he 
had everywhere, in private, met with. His “Diary” gives 
a lively picture of the generous hospitality of the citizens of - 
Philadelphia. His way of life is described in a letter to his 
wife. “We go to congress at nine, and there we stay, most 
earnestly engaged in debates upon the most abstruse mysteries 
of state, until three in the afternoon; then we adjourn, and 
go to dine with some of the nobles of Pennsylvania at four 
o'clock, and feast upon ten thousand delicacies, and sit drinking 
Madeira, Claret, and Burgundy till six or seven, and then go 
home fatigued to death with business, company, and care. Yet 
I hold out surprisingly.” It was well, perhaps, for those who 
had entered a path beset with so many thorns, that: its opening 
should be strewed with a few flowers. Mr. Adams started on 
his return home upon the 28th of October, and in his “ Diary” 
for that day he thus records it. “Took our departure in a very 
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great rain, from the happy, the peaceful, the elegant, the hospi- 
table and polite city of Philadelphia. It is not very likely that 
I shall ever see this part of the world again, but 1 shall ever 
retain a most grateful, pleasing sense of the many civilities I 
have received in it; and shall think myself happy to have an 
opportunity of returning them.” 

His return to Massachusetts was not calculated to make the 
pleasant impressions, thus received, less vivid. For in New 
York he learned that the proceedings of congress had created a 
reaction in the popular mind. The non-intercourse was not 
well received, a fact of which pamphlet writers were indus- 
triously making use to effect an alienation from the common 
cause. Dr. Myles Cooper and Dr. Isaac Wilkins, both of them 
zealous churchmen, distinguished themselves by interweaving 
with the most absolute doctrines, adroit and well reasoned ap- 
peals to the merchants and farmers against the non-intercourse 
measures. Among a commercial people such arguments will 
never fail of gaining hearers. In this instance, they proved so 
far successful, that the wavering majority in the assembly 
decided not to ratify the proceedings, not to thank the colonial 
delegates of the last, nor to elect any others for the next con- 
gress; and the better to secure the popular concurrence, they 
originated certain remonstrating measures of their own, more 
calculated, as they pretended, to obtain redress of their griev- 
ances, and at the same time, to save them in the good graces 
of the authorities at home. 

Luckily for America, those authorities were at this time both 
deaf and blind, so that this threatening scission was prevented. 
But this happened afterwards. Mr. Adams as yet saw, in pass- 
ing through, only the discouraging side of the picture. And 
when at last he reached his quiet home and family in his native 
town, he found it was not to get rest from his public cares, nor 
to return to the labors of his profession. Not many days elapsed 
before the provincial congress, then sitting at Watertown, sum- 
moned him to attend them. This duty, at first temporary, was 
made permanent by his election soon afterwards to serve in that 
body as a representative for Braintree. Accordingly, he con- 
tinued to take an active part in their deliberations until the day 
of their dissolution. This was on the tenth of December. ‘T'wo 
days afterwards a champion of the prerogative entered the lists 
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in the Boston newspapers, whose efforts were soon hailed with 
so much exultation among the loyal minority, and whose pro- 
ductions, as they successively appeared, were so assiduously 
circulated, not in New England alone, but likewise in New York 
and other colonies south, that the popular side began to feel 
the necessity of some public refutation. Massachusettensis 
wielded, perhaps, the keenest weapons of controversy of all 
those used on the British side during the Revolution. Mr. 
Adams, stimulated the more, perhaps, by the suspicion that 
it was his old friend, Sewall, who was writing, took up the 
gauntlet which had thus been thrown down, and the elabo- 
rate papers of Novanglus, in the Boston Gazette, were the 
result. They appeared weekly throughout the winter of 1774 
and until cut off by the appeal to that very different species ot 
arbitration first attempted at Lexington and Concord. The 
substance of them was afterwards collected and published by 
Almon, in the “ Remembrancer,” under the title of “A History 
of the Dispute with America,” and they have since been twice 
reprinted prior to their reproduction in the present collection. 
Their value consists in the strong contemporaneous view they 
give of the origin of the struggle, and of the policy of Bernard 
and Hutchinson, which contributed so much to bring it on. 
No publication of the time compares with them in extent of 
research into the principles of the ancient law, and in the vigor- 
ous application of them to the question at issue. Yet, as 
literary productions, they partake of the character common to 
all the author’s writings, always prompted by the immediate 
necessity, and regardless of the polishing labor, which, when 
applied to give duration to earnest and deep thoughts, is 
never thrown away. They want systematic treatment of the 
subject, and exactness in the style. The language is rather 
energetic than elegant, and the feeling is more cherished than 
the rhetoric. In one respect they are particularly important, 
as they develop the historical argument which was relied upon 
in the noted controversy with Hutchinson, the only argument, 
it should be observed, upon which the Revolution itself, at least 
in Massachusetts, can be logically justified. 

So passed the winter. Prior to their adjournment, the pro- 
vincial congress had elected the four old delegates, and John 
Hancock, instead of James Bowdoin, to serve in the second 
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continental congress, which had been appointed to meet at 
Philadelphia in May. The aspect of things was very fast 
changing. The king had seen Hutchinson, and received from 
him confirmation of his own impression, that force was the 
only remedy for the troubles. A new parliament had come 
together, with a large majority breathing high indignation at 
what they now declared the insulting contumacy of the colonies. 
The prime minister, facile, and ever halting behind opportunity, 
had seemed, indeed, to waver for a moment, by moving a 
proposition which, had it been sincerely pressed and supported 
in a right spirit, might perhaps yet have turned the current 
toward peace; but finding himself exposed to a general burst 
of disapprobation from his own friends, he excused himself by 
a subterfuge, which deprived his action of all merit. Divide 
and conquer, was the motto which he acknowledged, and not 
union and reconciliation. Concurrently with this singularly 
inauspicious exposure, came measures of the strongest nature, 
which were rapidly pressed through against a feeble opposition 
in both Houses. The cry was not what New York had hoped, 
for a hearing and for gentle counsels; it was all hot for the 
transmission of more regiments, at the first sight of which the 
cowardly faction, miscalled patriots, would run from one end of 
America to the other. Not such had continued the opinion of 
General Gage, although before leaving home he had held it as 
confidently as the most supercilious of his countrymen. An 
unlucky experiment of this kind, inconsiderately made, had 
ended by putting the royal cause in a worse condition than ever. 
The bloodshed at Lexington and Concord had acted like magic 
upon the passions of the people throughout the continent. It 
was considered as a proof of the wanton hostility of the govern- 
ment at home, and ominous of their determination to put down 
all further remonstrance by main force. From one end of the 
colonies to the other, the spirit of resistance broke forth bold- 
ly. Many, everywhere, flew at once to arms. Almost all 
lost confidence in the return of peace. There had been no 
adequate provocation for this resort to violence. It was cruel, 
arbitrary, vindictive. New York, which had swayed so strongly 
one way in the autumn, now swayed, with equal impetus, to the 
other side. The hopes of keeping her out of the union, then 
sanguinely entertained, were no longer to be counted on. All 
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complaints of the action of the first congress were forgotten. 
A sense of wrong usurped the dominion of every mind. 

In the midst of this agitation, Mr. Adams set out once more 
on his way to Philadelphia. He had taken pains to go over 
the ground of the skirmish and pursuit, and to gather from 
those residing near it all the particulars they could furnish. His 
inference was that the Rubicon was crossed; and, from that 
time forth, that no logic would avail other than that coming 
from the cannon’s mouth. Agitated to fever by his reflections, 
he had not travelled out of the limits of Massachusetts before he 
began to observe the traces of the electric influence of this event. 
From Hartford he wrote home, that “he had no doubts now of 
the union.” “Lord North would be certainly disappointed in 
his expectation of seducing New York. Dr. Cooper had fled 
on board of a man-of-war, and the tories were humbled in the 
dust.” ‘The report made by the council of that colony, not 
without its bitterness for the blunders to which they imputed 
the change, clearly shows the extent to which they felt it. 
Arrived at that city, Mr. Adams wrote that “it would take 
sheets of paper to give a description of the reception the 
delegates had found there. The militia were all in arms, and 
almost the whole city out to meet them.” The tories were put to 
flight as effectually as General Gage’s mandamus counsellors at 
Boston. “ Such a spirit was never seen there.” Yet, although 
the prospect of a union of the colonies was indeed promising, 
and the spirit was great, he felt anxious, “because there was 
always more smoke than fire, more noise than music.” But this 
uneasiness did not outlast his return to Philadelphia. From 
there he wrote that his health was not so good as before, and 
he had harder service. “ Our business is more extensive and 
complicated; more affecting and hazardous; but our unanimity 
will not be less.” 

If things were thus brightened at Philadelphia, the case was 
otherwise with the family he had left around his domestic 
hearth. At his cottage, in Braintree, was his wife with four 
little children, the eldest not ten years old. The male popu- 
lation within a circuit of a hundred miles, roused by the 
affair at Lexington, was gathered in arms around the town of 


1 See this remarkable document in Force’s American Archives, fourth series, 
vol. ii. c. 459, 460. 
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Boston, whilst General Gage, deterred from distant expeditions 
by his ill success on that occasion, as well as by the array 
forming against him, contented himself with gathering what 
supplies he could from the most accessible places. Braintree, 
stretching for a long distance on the shore, with its shallow 
bay well adapted to boat transportation, seemed admirably 
fitted to invite depredations. Such was the apprehension of 
the inhabitants nearest the water, that many of them left 
their homes and removed some distance further inland. In 
one of Mrs. Adams’s letters to her husband, she speaks of the 
widow of Josiah Quincy, Jr., become so within ten days, and 
several of the females of the family, as having taken refuge 
with her for the night, from an alarm. And, in a later one, she 
gives so vivid a picture of a scene that had then just taken 
place, that it well deserves to be handed down as a memorial | 
of these times: — 
“ Braintree, 24 May, 1775. 

“ T suppose you have had a formidable account of the alarm 
we had last Sunday morning. When I rose, about six o’clock, 
Iwas told that the drums had been some time beating, and 
that three alarm-guns were fired; that Weymouth bell had 
been ringing, and Mr. Weld’s was dies ringing. I immediately 
sent off an express to know the occasion, and found the whole 
town in confusion. Three sloops and one cutter had come out 
and dropped anchor just below Great Hill. It was difficult to 
tell their designs. Some supposed they were coming to German- 
town; others, to Weymouth. People, women, children, from 
the iron works, came flocking down this way. Hvery woman 
and child driven off from below my father’s. My father’s 
family flying; the doctor’s in great distress, as you may well 
imagine, for my aunt had her bed thrown into a cart, into which 
she got herself, and ordered the boy to drive her off to Bridge- 
water, which he did. The report to them was that three hun- 
dred had landed, and were upon their march up into town. 
The alarm flew like lightning, and men from all parts came 
flocking down, till two thousand were collected. 

“ But, it seems, their expedition was to Grape Island, for 
Levett’s hay. ‘There it was impossible to reach them for want 
of boats. But the sight of so many persons, and the firing at 
them, prevented their getting more than three tons of hay, though 
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they had carted much more down to the water. At last a 
lighter was mustered, and a sloop from Hingham, which had 
six port-holes. Our men eagerly jumped on board, and put 
off for the island. As soon as the troops perceived it, they 
decamped. Our people landed upon the island, and in an 
instant set fire to the hay, which, with the barn, was soon con- 
sumed — about eighty tons, it is said. "We expect soon to be 
in continual alarms, till something decisive takes place... . 

“ Our house has been, upon this alarm, the same scene of 
confusion that it was upon the former. Soldiers coming in for 
a lodging, for breakfast, for supper, for drink, &c. Sometimes 
refugees from Boston, tired and fatigued, seek an asylum for a 
day, a night, a week. You can hardly imagine how we live. 
Yet, 

“'To the houseless child of want 
Our doors are open still ; 
And though our portions are but scant, 
We give them with good will.” 


My best wishes attend you, both for your health and happi- 
ness; and that you may be directed into the wisest and best 
measures for our safety, and the security of our posterity. I 
wish you were nearer to us. We know not what a day will 
bring forth, nor what distress one hour may throw us into. 
Hitherto, Fhave been able to maintain a calmness and presence 
of mind; and hope I shall, let the exigency of the time be what 
it will.” 


To a man with the tender sensibilities of Mr. Adams towards 
the members of his own household, this letter must have been 
deeply affecting. But he had a just confidence in his wife, a 
confidence which never wavered so long as she lived; and he 
also relied upon the protection of the native population, which 
swarmed at once on any point upon the first rumor of danger. 
In the mean time he was doing his duty. His mind, as usual, 
was already far in advance of events, musing on probable 
results. On the 10th of June, he wrote that the congress 
had business to keep it through the year. “ No assembly ever 
had a greater number of great objects before them. Provinces, 
nations, empires, are small things before us. J wish we were 
good architects.” 
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Overleaping the conflict, of which the din was just then com- 
mencing, he was speculating upon the nature of the edifice 
about to rise from the surrounding ruins. Yet, in congress, 
things had advanced scarcely even to the point of irreconcilable 
hostility to England. The public sentiment of the Middle 
States had made progress, it is true; but the usual consequence 
" was happening, a secession of the wavering and irresolute, who 
had, thus far, appeared to keep up pretty well. To acquiesce in 
further measures of resistance to the British authority was likely 
to involve the hazard of life and fortune. This was a step 
further than many had yet contemplated. In all civil convul- 
sions, there is a class of men who put off taking a side as long 
as they can, for the purpose of saving a chance to solve the 
interesting question, which will prove the strongest. This natu- 
rally leads them to oppose, with all their might, any and every 
measure likely to precipitate their decision. Already, at the first 
congress, both the Adamses had been marked by these persons 
as partisans of extreme, if not treasonable opinions. And the 
impression was not likely to be less, now that they came back 
bearing letters from the provincial government of their colony, 
communicating the particulars of their distressing situation; the 
latest intelligence, furnished them by their agent in London, of 
the summary rejection of all the petitions, aud the determination 
to resort to force to put down all further opposition; the details 
of the action at Lexington and Concord; the measures which 
had been adopted to organize an army in self-defence; and, 
upon the back of all, a solicitation to congress for advice and 
assistance in the great difficulties in which they were involved. 
Close upon the heels of this application, followed a request from 
the city and county of New York for instructions how to pre- 
pare against the danger, of which tidings had come in advance, 
of a large accession of British troops. ‘Then came the startling 
intelligence of the seizure of Ticonderoga, by Ethan Allen, 
involving the prospect of reprisals in that quarter from Canada. 
All these events betokened one thing, and one only. That was 
War. It showed, as if with sunlight, that no other resource 
was left to escape subjection. 

Mr. Adams had, for some time, foreseen this result, though it 
it is a great mistake to imagine that he had ever acted with an 
intent to produce or even to accelerate it. To his mind, it 
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had taken the shape of an unavoidable calamity, which might 
deprive him of all the harvest from a hardly earned professional 
reputation; a calamity brought on by the evil counsellors who 
had stimulated the mother country to its aggressive policy, and 
not by those who, in self-defence, had been driven to resist it. 
But having once settled the point, that no escape was left with 
honor, he conceived it the wisest policy to meet the crisis boldly. 
His plan has been so clearly explained in his “Autobiography,” 
that it would be superfluous to reproduce it here. Sufficient that 
it was not less sagacious than comprehensive. His first proposal 
was, that the armed assemblage actually around Boston, which 
Massachusetts was endeavoring to organize, should be forthwith 
adopted by the congress as the army of the United Colonies. 
It was met on the threshold, by a proposition of John Dickinson, 
to try one more effort at reconciliation in the form of a last 
appeal to the magnanimity of George the Third, by another 
“dutiful and humble petition.” With the experience before 
him of the fate of the previous experiment, all this appeared 
to Mr. Adams as the merest drivel, at the expense of much 
valuable time for preparation. He, therefore, resisted it stren- 
uously. But it availed nothing. Dickinson was yet the master 
spirit, whose exhortations swayed the middle colonies; so it 
was determined once more to supplicate the king. 

But although Mr. Adams was defeated on the main question, 
his arguments were not without their effect in procuring impor- 
tant incidental concessions to his views. If the tone of the 
majority was somewhat irresolute, it was very far from border- 
ing on the abject or servile. Dickinson could only carry his 
point by agreeing to have it connected with measures providing 
for the possibility of its failure. On the 26th of May, the reso- 
lution, authorizing the preparation of the second petition, was 
adopted, but it was tied with others, proclaiming the neces- 
sity of immediately putting the colonies, and especially New 
York, now-the most threatened, in a state of defence. And the 
reason given for this was, the great doubt entertained by con- 
gress, whether any conciliatory proposal would meet with favor. 
So encouraging was this deemed by Mr. Adams, that, three 
days afterwards, he ventured to write home his positive belief 
that “ congress would support the Massachusetts. The military 
spirit running through the continent was amazing. Colonel 
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Washington appeared every day in his uniform, and, by his 
great experience and abilities in military matters, was of much 
service to all.” Washington was ever moderate and taciturn, 
so that his proceeding might well be regarded as significant. 
He was as yet commissioned only to deliberate and determine 
matters in a civil capacity. His dress was his mode of express- 
ing his conviction that the time for another sort of action had 
arrived; and that he was ready to take his part even in, that. 
Yet Mr. Adams sometimes doubted. On the 30th, he was 
not so sanguine as he had been. “ Our debates and delibera- 
tions,” he wrote to his wife, “are tedious. From nine to 
four, five, and once near six. Our determinations very slow; 
- I hope, sure. The congress will support us, but in their own 
way; not precisely in that way which I could wish, but in a 
better way than we could well expect, considering what a hetero- 
geneous body it is.’ But now came more events to press the 
hesitating into action of some sort. On the last date named, 
a letter arrived from the Massachusetts convention, which set 
forth their disorganized condition, and earnestly prayed for 
“explicit advice respecting the taking up and exercising the 
powers of civil government.” It went so far even as to declare 
their readiness to submit to such a general plan as the congress 
might direct for the colony. It was plain to all that things 
could not stay as they were a great while; yet the feelings 
pulled two ways. The members were forced to act, and yet 
they wanted to wait to hear once more from England, if haply 
good might come of the bran-new batch of addresses they were 
preparing to send over. So, concurrently with the reference 
of the application of Massachusetts to one committee, they 
organized four others, through which to petition the king, and 
the people of England, and of Ireland, and of Jamaica; and 
yet one further committee, ominous enough, to bring in an 
estimate of the money which it might be necessary to raise. 
Then Mr. Adams gave his friend, Colonel Palmer, a hint 
concerning the difficulties in the way. “ The colonies,” he said, 
“are not yet ripe to assume the whole government, legislative 
and executive. They dread the introduction of anarchy, as 
they call it.’ He went on to point out the obstacles. “In 
this province, indeed, in this city, there are three persons, a 


Mr. W., who is very rich and very timid; the provost of the 
15 * 
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college,” (Dr. Smith,) “ who is supposed to be distracted between 
a strong passion for lawn sleeves, and a stronger passion for 
popularity, which is very necessary to support the reputation of 
his Episcopal college; and one Israel Pemberton, who is at the 
head of the Quaker interest; these three make an interest here 
which is lukewarm, but they are all obliged to lie low for the 
present.” “This day,” added the writer, at the end, “ has been 
spent in debating a manifesto setting forth the causes of our 
taking arms. There is some spunk in it.” It does not seem 
to have been adopted just then. But the agitation of it was 
- surely significant of change. 

On the 9th of June, the congress, after long debate, and much 
consultation with her delegates, got so far as to answer the 
application of Massachusetts for advice, by recommending that 
“no obedience being due to the act of parliament for altering 
their charter, nor to any officers who endeavor to subvert that 
charter, letters should be written to the people in the several 
towns requesting them to elect representatives to an assembly, 
who should, in their turn, elect a council, and these two bodies 
should exercise the powers of government for the time.” Here, 
again, was a great step forward. But besides asking for ad- 
vice respecting their government, which had brought this 
answer, the provincial convention had intimated that, inasmuch 
as the armed men collecting before Boston, many of them from 
other colonies, were engaged in the defence of the rights of all 
America, it might be most advisable for the congress to take 
the direction of them into their own hands. New York, too, 
was in a condition which demanded immediate support. Some- 
thing must be done. In the councils of men, your sternest 
reasoner is necessity. 

Mr. Adams now saw far enough to promise the adoption of 
ten thousand men in Massachusetts, and five thousand in 
New York. Each successive day shows the passage of some 
resolution tending more and more to the inevitable end, until 
the 15th of June, when congress had got so far as to declare 
itself ready to assume the army before Boston. But there 
was yet another necessary step, a most important one, indeed, 
upon which would depend the value of the whole enterprise to 
ages yet unborn. The multitude of men, with arms in their 
hands, assembled around that peninsular town, was but an ill- 
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disciplined crowd, liable, at a moment’s warning, to vanish like — 
the mists which sometimes hang over its harbor. If this crowd 

was ever to be reduced to the semblance of an army, the first 

thing to do was to select a head whose orders it should learn to 

obey. -In other words, congress must determine who should be 

the commander-in-chief. 

Here, again, it is necessary to turn to the “Autobiography,” 
to know the share which Mr. Adams had in deciding this most 
material event in the history of America. Now, that the habits 
of three quarters of a century have done so much to fuse the 
feelings of the citizens of the various States into one national 
mould, it is not easy to measure the full extent of the sacrifice 
which a Massachusetts man was making in offering the com- 
mand of the people of New England, some of them tried 
officers in former wars, to a stranger comparatively unknown, 
with really but small military experience, and that not of a 
successful nature, to recommend him. What the verdict of 
posterity would have been, had this experiment proved unfor-- 
tunate, may readily be imagined. In the life of Mr. Adams, 
more than in that of most men, occur instances of this calm 
but decided assumption of a fearful responsibility in critical 
moments. But what is still more remarkable is, that they 
were attended with a uniformly favorable result. The ques- 
tion may fairly be opened, whether this should be ascribed to 
an overruling good fortune, or to that high species of sagacity, 
which, combining the knowledge of causes with the probable 
tur of events, reaches the expected results with as much cer- 
tainty as is given to mortals in this imperfect state of being. 
The evidence upon which to base a just decision on this point 
can be found only by closely following the further development 
of his career. 

On the 17th of June, perhaps at the very time when the 
infant nation was taking its baptism of blood on the field of 
Breed’s hill, Mr. Adams was finishing a letter commenced a 
week before, in which he gave a clear insight into the feelings 
which prompted him to promote, by all means, the nomination 
of Washington. He says:— 

“ T can now inform you, that the congress have made choice 
of the modest and virtuous, the amiable, generous, and brave 
George Washington, Esquire, to be general of the American 
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army, and that he is to repair, as soon as possible, to the camp 
before Boston. This appointment will have a great effect in 
cementing and securing the union of these colonies. 'The con- 
tinent is really in earnest in defending the country. ... 

“T begin to hope we shall not sit all summer. I hope the 
people of our province will treat the General with all that con- 
fidence and affection, that politeness and respect, which is due 
to one of the most important characters in the world. The 
liberties of America depend upon him, in a great degree.... 

“T have found this congress like the last. When we first 
came together, I found a strong jealousy of us from New Eng- 
land, and the Massachusetts in particular ; suspicions entertained 
of designs of independency, an American republic, presbyterian 
principles, and twenty other things. Our sentiments were heard. 
in congress with great caution, and seemed to make but little 
impression. But the longer we sat, the more clearly they saw _ 
the necessity of pursuing vigorous measures. It has been so 
now. Every day we sit, the more we are convinced that the 
designs against us are hostile and sanguinary, and that nothing 
but fortitude, vigor, and perseverance can save us. 

“ But America is a great unwieldy body. Its progress must 
be slow. It is like a large fleet sailing under convoy. ‘The 
fleetest sailors must wait for the dullest and slowest. Like a 
coach and six, the swiftest horses must be slackened, and the 
slowest quickened, that all may keep an even pace.” 

His wife, the confidential friend to whom he wrote of public 
affairs, whenever he was separated from her, had been deeply 
agitated during the same day by fearful events, going on so 
near to her that she could hear the booming of the cannon, and 
clearly see the conflagration which ensued. She well knew 
what it boded. The next day, which was Sunday, she sat 
down, and, yet little acquainted with the issue, tried to write 
concerning it, and her apprehensions of its consequences. The 
following letter was the result : — 

“The day, perhaps the decisive day, is come, on which the 
fate of America depends. My bursting heart must find vent at 
my pen. I have just heard that our dear friend, Dr. Warren, is. 
no more, but fell gloriously fighting for his country, saying: 
‘Better to die honorably in the field than ignominiously hang 
upon the gallows.” Great is our loss! He has distinguished 
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himself in every engagement, by his courage and fortitude, by 
animating the soldiers, and leading them on by his own ex- 
ample. A particular account of these dreadful, but, I hope, 
glorious days, will be transmitted you, no doubt, in the exactest 
manner. 

“<«'The race is not to the swift, nor the battle to the strong; 
but the God of Israel is he that giveth strength and power unto 
his people. Trust in him at all times, ye people, pour out your 
hearts before him. God is a refuge for us.’ 

“ Charlestown is laid in ashes. The battle began upon our 
intrenchments upon Bunker’s Hill, Saturday morning, about 
three o’clock, and has not ceased yet; and it is now three 
o’clock, Sabbath afternoon. 

“Tt is expected they will come out over the neck to-night, 
and a dreadful battle must ensue. Almighty God, cover the 
heads of our countrymen, and be a shield to our dear friends! 
How many have fallen, we know not. The constant roar of 
the cannon is so distressing that we cannot eat, drink, or sleep. 
May we be supported and sustained in the dreadful conflict! 
I shall tarry here till it is thought unsafe by my friends, and 
then I have secured myself a retreat at your brother’s, who has 
kindly offered me part of his house. 

“JT cannot compose myself to write any further at present. 
I will add more as I hear further. “ 
Tuesday Afternoon, (20th.) 

“ T have been so much agitated that I have not been able to 
write since Sabbath day. When I say that ten thousand reports 
are passing, vague and uncertain as the wind, I believe I speak 
the truth. Iam not able to give you any authentic account of 
last Saturday, but you will not be destitute of intelligence. 

“ Colonel Palmer has just sent me word that he has an oppor- 
tunity of conveyance. Incorrect as this scrawl will be, it shall 
go. lLardently pray that you may be supported through the 
arduous task you have before you.” 


The event of the seventeenth of June dissipated the last 
shadow of doubt in Mr. Adams’s mind of the necessity of 
insisting for the future upon the impossibility of reconciliation. 
He accordingly addressed himself, with spirit, to the work of 
stimulating congress to take the most decisive measures of 
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preparation for the inevitable conflict. He exerted himself in 
determining the selection of the other general officers, claiming 
the second rank for New England in the person of Artemas 
Ward, but not unwilling to concede the third to Charles Lee, 
though a stranger and but yesterday an officer in the army of 
the British king; in maturing the form of commission and the 
instructions for the commander-in-chief; and, lastly, in super- 
intending the preparation of the continental bills of credit which 
were to serve the purposes of money during the earlier stages 
of the struggle. Not stopping, however, with these details, he 
was looking, with a statesman’s eye, over the vast field beyond, 
and mapping out the forms which the new power was to assume 
in the distant future. In this he was running far in advance 
of the prevailing opinions around him, among men who were 
yet engaged in polishing up the last eloquent appeals to the 
justice and magnanimity of a sovereign upon whom their 
rhetoric was wholly thrown away. With these persons, who ~ 
still insisted that reconciliation was within their reach, and who 
therefore did their best to throw obstacles in the way of all 
action calculated to diminish the chances of it, it was impos- 
sible for Mr. Adams to escape controversy. John Dickinson, 
who threw all the weight of his influence on the side of delay, 
was their leader and mouthpiece, and his power over the senti- 
ment of the middle colonies it was difficult to counteract. It 
was after a day spent in these conflicts, in committee of the 
whole, that a young man from his own colony called upon Mr. 
Adams, at his. lodgings, and requested as a favor, inasmuch as 
doubts had been spread at home of his fidelity to the cause, 
that he might be made the bearer of confidential letters to 
friends in Massachusetts. Without properly considering the 
possibilities of interception, Mr. Adams sat down and penned 
what was uppermost in his mind and feelings. The result he 
comprised in two notes, one addressed to his wife, and the 
other to General James Warren, then president of the Pro- 
vincial Congress. 

To Mrs. Adams he said: — 

“It is now almost three months since I left you; in every 
part of which my anxiety about you and the children, as well as 
our country, has been extreme. The business I have had on 
my mind has been as great and important as can be intrusted 
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to man, and the difficulty and intricacy of it prodigious. "When 
fifty or sixty men have a constitution to form for a great em- 
pire, at the same time that they have a country of fifteen hun- 
dred miles’ extent to fortify, millions to arm and train, a naval 
power to begin, an extensive commerce to regulate, numerous 
tribes of Indians to negotiate with, a standing army of twenty- 
seven thousand men to raise, pay, victual, and officer, I really 
shall pity those fifty or sixty men.” 

To this recapitulation of the labors actually going on in con- 
gress was attached the following : — 

“P.S. Iwish I had given you a complete history, from the 
beginning to the end, of the behavior of my compatriots. No 
mortal tale can equal it. I will tell you in future, but you shall 
keep it secret. The fidgets, the whims, the caprice, the vanity, 
the superstition, the irritability of some of us is enough to — 

Yours.” 

To General Warren, he unbosomed himself even more fully, 
as follows : — 

“24 July. Iam determined to write freely to you this time. 
A certain great fortune and piddling genius, whose fame has 
been trumpeted so loudly, has given a silly cast to our whole 
doings. We are between hawk and buzzard. We ought to 
have had in our hands, a month ago, the whole legislative, exec- 
utive, and judicial of the whole continent, and have completely 
modelled a constitution; to have raised a naval power, and 
opened all our ports wide; to have arrested every friend of gov- 
ernment on the continent, and held them as hostages for the 
poor victims in Boston; and then opened the door as wide as 
possible for peace and reconciliation. After this, they might 
have petitioned, negotiated, addressed, &c., if they would. 

“Ts all this extravagant? Is it wild? Is it not the soundest 
policy ? 

“One piece of news. Seven thousand pounds of powder 
arrived last night. We shall send you some of it as soon as 
we can, but you must be patient and frugal. We are lost in the 
extensiveness of our field of business. We have a continental 
treasury to establish, a paymaster to choose, and a committee 
of correspondence, or safety, or accounts, or something, I know 
not what, that has confounded us all this day. 

“ Shall I hail you speaker of the House, or counsellor, or 
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what? What kind of an election had you? What sort of 
magistrates do you intend to make? Will your new legislative 
or executive feel bold or irresolute? Will your judicial hang, 
and whip, and fine, and imprison, without scruple? I want to 
see our distressed country once more, yet I dread the sight of 
devastation. You observe in your letter the oddity of a great 
man. He is a queer creature, but you must love his dogs if 
you love him, and forgive a thousand whims for the sake of the 
soldier and the scholar.” 

These confidential communications were intrusted to Mr. 
Hichborn, who promised to deliver them safely to their address. 
But, from a singular want of courage or presence of mind, he 
suffered them to be taken upon him at Newport, by the British. 
They were transmitted to Admiral Graves, commander of the 
squadron, from thence passed into the hands of General Gage, 
who caused them to be published in Boston, before sending the 
originals to the government at home. The effect which they 
produced was quite extraordinary. In Boston, the garrison, 
consisting of officers who had little better to do, amused them- 
selves in making paraphrases, and otherwise turning them into 
ridicule. General Gage endeavored to prove from them to 
Lord Dartmouth the existence of a plan of rebellion long con- 
certed in Massachusetts. The ministry regarded them as be- 
traying the real purposes of the Americans, which shut their 
ears only the more firmly to the last arguments for reconcilia- 
tion, carried by Mr. Dickinson through congress, against Mr. 
Adams’s opposition. What was the gain to be expected by 
discriminating between classes of opinion in the colonies? 
There was but one purgation, and that was equally good for 
all the forms of this disease. It was force. So the petition to 
the king, borne by the hands of Richard Penn, was not favored 
even with a sign of recognition. Instead of it came a pro- 
clamation, declaring the people of the colonies in a state of 
rebellion, and forbidding all communication or correspondence 
with them, on pain of condign punishment. 

Thus far the effect upon Mr. Adams, of the publication of 
these letters, was rather minatory than actually injurious. The 
case was otherwise when they came to be read in Philadel- 
phia. ‘They at once displayed him as drawing the outlines of - 
an independent state, the great bugbear in the eyes of numbers, 
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who still clung to the hope that the last resort might be avoided. 
The feeling which denounced his doctrines was, moreover, 
animated with factitious strength by individual resentment for 
the strictures on persons, which had been incidentally exposed to 
the public eye. John Dickinson became a steady enemy for the 
rest of his life, whilst John Hancock, from this date, began 
to draw off from his colleagues of New England, and to enter 
into association with the more conservative members from the 
southern States. It is stated by more than one witness, that 
Mr. Adams was avoided in the streets by many as if it were 
contamination to speak with such a traitor. Even of his 
friends, several became infected with the general panic, and 
dJooked coldly upon him. At no time, and he had repeated 
trials of the kind, did he stand more in need of all his fortitude 
and self-control than upon the occasion of this sudden and 
unlooked for influx upon him of the general disapprobation. 
This is, however, anticipating a little of the course of the nar- 
rative, which had not yet reached to the adjournment of con- 
gress for the month of August. During this recess, Mr. Adams 
returned home. ‘The session had lasted ever since the 10th of 
May, and, during the whole period, his labors had been incessant 
to help organize an army for war. Neither had they been 
without success. ‘The great point of the adoption of the troops 
before Boston, by the united colonies, had been gained. Officers 
had been appointed, from the commander-in-chief downward, 
whose duty it would be to introduce something like a conti- 
nental system into the military organization. Money, or at 
least a representative of it, had been provided to meet the 
charges of pay and subsistence for the troops, and, in short, all 
the details of a general combination for defence had been 
marked out and partially perfected. This was action. But the 
public papers, which the same assembly issued, with one excep- 
tion, perhaps, in the declaration of the causes for taking up 
arms, beyond giving satisfaction to those hesitating and scrupu- 
lous persons who desired to be sure that no means of concilia- 
tion had been left unattempted, produced little or no effect upon 
the course of affairs. A few persons might yet be found who 
cherished the delusion that the people of England did not sym- 
pathize with ministers, and that a recall of Lord Chatham to 
power would be the signal of a pacification by conceding to. 
VOL. I. 16 
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America her reasonable demands. But they as little knew the 
indomitable pride of country of that great chief, which would 
have rallied the whole power of Great Britain to his aid rather 
than surrender one iota of her sovereignty, as they suspected 
the facility of Lord North, whom they were holding exclusively 
responsible for the evils under which they labored, when, as it 
now appears, he would have consented to make far greater 
concessions than either monarch or people could be induced 
to sanction. 'Time has at last disclosed the truth, that George 
the Third must be held more responsible than any other man 
for the American policy. To his bewildered brain and excitable 
nerves the petition got up by John Dickinson, under the fancy 
that he was holding out “an olive branch,” looked more like 
a highwayman’s pistol at his breast, demanding the surrender 
of the most cherished jewel of his crown. 

Mr. Adams voted against the adjournment of congress. To 
him it was no vacation, for the interval brought with it but 
a variety of labor. He had been chosen one of the pro- 
vincial executive council in the maimed form of government, 
with which Massachusetts, by the advice of congress, was 
endeavoring to stagger along. And his services were enlisted 
on the moment of his return, especially in the consultations 
constantly necessary between the provincial authorities and the 
new military leaders. Thus passed the month, with little op- 
portunity to enjoy home, the great delight of his life. On the 
last day of August he started, for the third time, for Philadelphia. 
In the fashion of travelling of that day, it took him more than 
a fortnight to reach that city. His views of the changes which 
had taken place in congress, are given in the following letter to 
Mrs. Adams : — 

Philadelphia, 17 September, 1775. 

“JT arrived here, in good health, after an agreeable journey, 
last Wednesday. ‘There had not been members enough to 
make a House, several colonies being absent, so that I was 
just in time. The next day, an adequate number appeared, 
and congress have sat ever since. 

“ Georgia is now fully represented, and united to the other 
twelve. Their delegates are Dr. Zubly, a clergyman of the 
independent persuasion, who has a parish in that colony and a 
good deal of property. He is a native of Switzerland, is a 
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man of learning and ingenuity. It is said he is master of 
several languages, Greek, Latin, French, Dutch, and English. 
In the latter, it is said, he writes tolerably. He is a man of zeal 
and spirit, as we have already seen upon several occasions... . 

“ Mr. Bullock is another of the Georgian delegates, a sensible 
man, a planter, I suppose. Mr. Houston is the third, a young 
lawyer of modesty as well as sense and spirit, which you will 
say is uncommon. Mr. Jones and Dr. Hall are not yet arrived. 

“ Mr. Henry is made a general, in Virginia, and therefore 
could not come. Mr. Pendleton and Colonel Bland excused 
themselves on account of age and ill health. Messrs. Nelson, 
‘Wythe, and Lee! are chosen and are here in the stead of the 
other three. Wythe and Lee are inoculated. You shall hear 
more about them. Although they came in the room of very 
good men, we have lost nothing by the change, I believe.” 

The writer was just entering upon the second moral trial of 
his life. The day before the above letter was written, Mr. Dick- 
inson had passed him in the street, and had refused to recognize 
his civil salutation. He noted the fact in his “ Diary,” as caused 
by the arrival of copies of the intercepted letters. The day 
after, congress organized the first important secret committee of 
nine members, and each colony of New England was repre- 
sented upon it but Massachusetts. The letters had done their 
~work of marking out the lines of distinction among the mem- 
bers, which circumstances had been preparing. Governor Ward 
wrote home to Rhode Island that they had silenced those, who 
were secretly opposing every decisive measure; but that the 
moderate friends had caused copies to be sent throughout Penn- 
sylvania, in hopes, by raising the cry of independence, to throw 
the friends of liberty out of the new assembly. The Adamses, 
of Massachusetts, and the Lees, of Virginia, were the dangerous 
minority, who had all along aimed at independency, but whose 
purposes had never been so openly exposed as now. Mr. Dick- 
inson, Mr. Silas Deane, and Mr. Jay were the exponents of the 
majority, and during the month of September the construction 
of the committees, if nothing else, shows, with tolerable clear- 
ness, the temper prevailing in the body. But whilst this was 
going on at Philadelphia, intelligence came from Massachusetts 
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of a nature far more distressing to Mr. Adams. One of those 
epidemic maladies, which so often follow in the wake of mili- 
tary camps, and always far more fatal than the most severely 
fought campaign, had broken out around Boston, and spread 
into the neighboring towns. A brother of his, who had joined 
the army, had perished a month before. But now came the 
news that, even as he had passed over his threshold, the destroy- 
ing angel was making an entrance among his household. The 
progress of the pestilence may be gathered from the following 
extracts from his wife’s letters, which came to him in quick 
succession. 
8 September. 

“ Since you left me, I have passed through great distress both 
of body and mind; and whether greater is to be my portion, 
Heaven only knows. You may remember Isaac was unwell 
when you went from home. His disorder increased until a 
violent dysentery was the consequence of his complaints. There 
was no resting-place in the house for his terrible groans. He 
continued in this state nearly a week, when his disorder abated, 
and we have now hopes of his recovery. ‘T'wo days after he 
was sick, I was seized in a violent manner. Had I known 
you were at Watertown, I should have sent Bracket for you. 
I suffered greatly between my inclination to have you return, 
and my fear of sending, lest you should be a partaker of the 
common calamity. After three days, an abatement of my 
disease relieved me from that anxiety. ‘The next person in the 
same week was Susy; her we carried home, and hope she will 
not be very bad. Our little Tommy was the next, and he lies 
very ill now. Yesterday, Patty was seized. Our house is a 
hospital in every part, and what with my own weakness, and 
distress of mind for my family, I have been unhappy enough. 
And such is the distress of the neighborhood that I can scarcely 
find a well person to assist me in looking after the sick. So 
sickly and so mortal a time the oldest man does not remember.” 


Of the persons named, Isaac, Susy, and Patty, were servants. 
Tommy was the youngest son of Mr. Adams. The two elder 
had been sent out of the house. Only one of the household 
escaped the sickness. On the 16th she says :— 

“ Mrs. Randall has lost her daughter, Mrs. Brackett hers, Mr. 
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Thomas Thayer his wife. Two persons, belonging to Boston, 
have died this week in this parish. I know of eight this week 
who have been buried in this town. 

“The dread upon the minds of people of catching the dis- 
temper is almost as great as if it was the smallpox. I have 
been distressed more than ever I was in my life to procure 
watchers and to get assistance. We have been four sabbaths 
without any meeting. 

25 September. 

“T sit down, with heavy heart, to write to you. I have had 
no other since you left me. Woe follows woe, and one afflic- 
tion treads upon the heels of another. My distress in my own 
family having in some measure abated, it is excited anew upon 
that of my dear mother. Her kindness brought her to see me 
every day when I was ill, and our little Tommy. She has 
taken the disorder, and lies so bad that we have little hope of 
her recovery. 

“The desolation of war is not so distressing as the havoc 
made by the pestilence. Some poor parents are mourning the 
loss’ of three, four, and five children, and some families are 
wholly stripped.” 

,, 29 September. 

“Tis allotted me to go from the sick and almost dying bed 
of one of the best of parents, to my own habitation, where 
again I behold the same scene, only varied by a remoter con- 
nection. In past years small has been my portion of the bitter 
cup in comparison with many others. But there is now pre- 
paring for me, I fear, a large draught thereof. May I be enabled 
to submit, with patience and resignation, to the rod!” 


These are not uncommon distresses, where there is war. 
There have been countries in which they have prevailed with 
far greater severity, attended by atrocities of which the mind 
cannot think without shuddering, for a term of a whole genera- 
tion of the race. But, in Massachusetts, the dwellers on the 
seaboard had known nothing of the kind, until this conflict 
sprung up with the authority that should have protected, but 
now persecuted them. Mrs. Adams had been particularly 
exempted from any such sorrows. ‘They came upon her, in her 
lonely state, with the greater force. On the Ist of October, 
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her mother died. The week after, the female, Patty, who had 
lingered a month in extreme agony, breathed her last. She 
made the fourth corpse that was committed to the ground on 
the 9th of October, in a community of perhaps eight hundred 
souls. Neither was dysentery the only form of disease prevail- 
ing. Fevers were raging among the men away in camp, and 
throat distemper was attacking the children. 

Truly did Mr. Adams observe, in reply: “ Fire, sword, pesti- 
lence, famine, often keep company, and visit a country in a 
flock.” He yearned to return, but no moment could have been 
more unpropitious to such a step. He was a marked man; 
and a retreat from his post would have been construed as 
shrinking from the consequences of the exposure of his designs. 
He was not a person either to qualify or retract language which 
he held to be true. Besides, it was most important that he 
should just now show himself the declared advocate of the 
policy, the private exposition of which had been so abruptly 
laid before the world. The ideas were only six or eight months 
in advance of the general sentiment. He saw the necessity 
of pressing them steadily, and therefore felt bound, if possible, 
to remain. 

There are periods of transition of opinion when the bold 
utterance of one voice precipitates the expression of the con- 
clusions of many. ‘The lapse of a month now brought with it 
a good deal of change in America, especially in the middle 
colonies. The occasion upon which this was decidedly, though 
privately, manifested to Mr. Adams, remained indelibly stamped 
upon his memory to his last days. He has recorded it in his 
“ Diary,” but without an allusion to the conversation that took 
place. It was on the 28th of September, when the congress and 
the assembly of Pennsylvania, at the invitation of the Committee 
of Safety of that colony, went on an excursion upon the Dela- 
ware, in the new galleys which had just been finished. Ina 
private letter, addressed many years afterwards to Dr. Benjamin 
Rush, one of the party with him on that day, on board of 
The Bulldog, he called to mind the secret encouragement he 
received from that company, and the exhortations to persevere. 
Perhaps he stood in no need of this to do his duty; but the 
sternest will can find strength in executing its purposes from 
the praises of the feeblest. The heart of a man has quite as 
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much to do with his perseverance as his head, and that is 
always touched by the cheering response of his fellow-man. 

Not many days elapsed before an opportunity occurred for 
pressing upon congress one of his favorite measures. On the 
3d of October, the delegates of Rhode Island had presented 
the resolutions of their General Assembly, instructing them to 
use their influence to procure the establishment of a fleet at the 
expense of the continent. This naked proposition was at once 
met with a storm of ridicule, in which Samuel Chase, Dr. 
Zubly, of Georgia, J. Rutledge, and even one of the Massa- 
chusetts delegates, took an active part. With difficulty, its 
friends procured the consideration of the question to be left 
open a little while. Two days afterwards it came up in a 
softened shape, and then it met with more favor. So much is 
there in legislative bodies in the way of presenting an idea. 
News had been received from London that two vessels, laden 
with arms and gunpowder, had sailed for Canada. As these 
were articles of the first necessity to the cause, a motion for the 
appointment of a committee of three to prepare a plan to 
intercept them was well received, and forthwith adopted. 

Of this committee the members were all from New England, 
Mr. Adams being one. They reported, in part, the same day, 
a recommendation that Massachusetts should be applied to for 
two armed vessels, that Rhode Island and Connecticut should 
be requested to add others, and that all these, if obtained, should 
be placed at the disposal of General Washington, who should 
fit them out at the continental expense to cruise for, and, if 
possible, to capture the expected ships. The resolutions, em- 
bodying these suggestions, were passed at once. The next day, 
the committee made a further report, directing the fitting out of 
two swift sailing vessels for a cruise of three months, and recom- 
mending the appointment of a committee of three to prepare 
estimates and make contracts. This second committee was 
accordingly appointed. It consisted of Mr. Deane, Mr. Langdon, 
and Mr. Gadsden. It reported in four days an estimate, which 
proved unsatisfactory, and was recommitted. The committee 
reported once more on the 30th, when congress enlarged its 
powers so far as to authorize the construction of four vessels 
instead of two, whilst they increased the number of its members 
to seven, of whom Mr. Adams was the seventh. The committee, 
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thus strengthened, extended their labors not merely to the con- 
struction of more ships, but also to the preparation of a system 
for the regulation of marine captures, as well as of the naval 
force of the Union. This code was reported on the 23d, and 
adopted partly on the 25th of November, and wholly on the 
28th. It was drawn up by Mr. Adams. It was, in effect, the 
triumph of the policy which had been almost scouted out of the 
House, when first presented under the Rhode Island instructions. 

In the mean time, Governor Ward, of Rhode Island, wrote 
home that he had great hopes to carry out the project of an 
American fleet, because “ Dr. Franklin, Colonel Lee, the two 
Adamses, and many others would support it.” Neither was he 
mistaken. For, on the 11th of December, congress, having been 
well prepared by the debates on the former proposition, came 
to a determination to appoint a large committee to devise ways 
and means for furnishing the colonies with a naval armament. 
Thus was established the policy of naval defence, a policy of 
the utmost consequence to the commercial prosperity of any 
nation. Before this last vote, Mr. Adams had been called 
home, and he had no special charge of the system afterwards ; 
but to the day of his death, through all the vicissitudes of his 
career, as well when the navy was made a reproach to him, 
as when it had won its way, through the war of 1812, to the 
highest popularity, he never changed his convictions of its fun- 
damental importance in the system of an American statesman. 

Another step was taken, at this time, which likewise had its 
origin in New England. The delegates from New Hampshire 
presented the instructions from their colony to obtain advice 
from congress, touching a method of administering justice and 
the regulation of their civil police. Mr. Adams seized the 
opportunity thus presented to urge upon congress the duty of 
recommending to the States that they should at once proceed 
to institute governments for themselves. The subject was 
referred, on the 26th of October, to a committee, consisting of 
Mr. J. Rutledge, Mr. J. Adams, Mr. Ward, Mr. Lee, and Mr. 
Sherman. ‘These names, of themselves, show how much a little 
month had done to alter the temper of the majority. The 
committee reported, on the 2d of November, a recommendation 
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to New Hampshire “ to call a full and free representation of the 
people; and that the representatives, if they think i necessary, 
establish such a form of government as in their judgment will 
best produce the happiness of the people, during: the continuance 
of the present dispute.’ hese qualifications certainly did not 
indicate any lack of caution in giving the advice, but yet the 
_ advice itself showed the progress the continent was making 
towards independence. Before this time, nothing approaching 
to it would have escaped earnest opposition, and probably 
defeat. Its adoption now was due to the circumstance, that, 
thirty-six hours before, two ships had got in, bringing the 
news from England of the king’s supercilious refusal to hold 
out his"hand to receive Dickinson’s darling olive branch, and of 
his fulmination against the “open and avowed rebellion” in the 
colonies. It was plain that the bridge was broken behind the 
wavering. Nothing remained but to advance. Thus it was 
that a change came over the spirit of the assembly. Governor 
Ward hurried off the joyful tidings to Rhode Island at once. 

“ Our counsels,” he said, “ have been hitherto too fluctuating ; 
one day, measures for carrying on the war were adopted; the 
next, nothing must be done that would widen the unhappy 
breach between Great Britain and the colonies. As these 
different ideas have prevailed, our conduct has been directed 
accordingly.... Thank God, the happy day, which I have long 
wished for, is at length arrived; the southern colonies no longer 
entertain jealousies of the northern; they no longer look back 
to Great Britain; they are convinced that they have been pur- 
suing a phantom, and that their only safety is a vigorous, deter- 
mined defence. One of the gentlemen, who has been most 
sanguine for pacific measures, and very jealous of the New 
England colonies, addressing me in the style of Brother Rebel, 
told me he was now ready to join us heartily. ‘ We have got,’ 
says he, ‘a sufficient answer to our petition. I want nothing 
more; but am ready to declare ourselves independent, send 
ambassadors,’ &c., and much more, which prudence forbids me 
to commit to paper. Our resolutions will henceforth be spirited, 
clear, and decisive. May the Supreme Governor of the universe 
direct and prosper them!” 

In his “Autobiography,” Mr. Adams has given, from recollec- 
tion, the substance of the reasoning which he was at this time 
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habitually using in justification of the views precipitated before 
the public in the intercepted letters. It is not necessary to 
repeat it here. Enough that it was unceasingly pressed, and 
that it gradually worked its way to favor. The journals of 
congress, imperfectly as they were kept by the secretary, upon 
the mistaken theory of recording only the motions adopted, 
nevertheless give some traces of the growth of his influence, in _ 
the more frequent occurrence of his name upon committees. 
His energy and clearness of mind were found as valuable in 
maturing the details of measures to be laid before the body, 
as his readiness and power in debate were effective in its delib- 
erations. His own mind being completely made up, his action 
partook of the firmness and unity that always follow’ such a 
state. He expressed himself fully on this point, in a letter to 
his wife of the 7th of October. 

“The situation of things is so alarming, that it is our duty 
to prepare our minds and hearts for every event, even the 
worst. From my earliest entrance into life, I have been en- 
gaged in the‘ public cause of America; and, from first to last, I 
have had upon my mind a strong impression that things would 
be wrought up to their present crisis. I saw, from the begin- 
ning, that the controversy was of such a nature that it never 
would be settled, and every day convinces me more and more. 
This has been the source of all the disquietude of my life. It 
has lain down and risen up with me these twelve years. The 
thought, that we might be driven to the sad necessity of break- 
ing our ‘connection with Great Britain, exclusive of the carnage 
and destruction which, it was easy to see, must attend the 
separation, always gave me a great deal of grief. And even 
now, I would cheerfully retire from public life forever, renounce 
all chance for profits or honors from the public, nay, I would 
cheerfully contribute my little property, to obtain peace and 
liberty. But all these must go, and my life, too, before I can 
surrender the right of my country to a free constitution. I dare 
not consent to it. I should be the most miserable of mortals 
ever after, whatever honors or emoluments might surround me.” 

Towards the close of the year, finding that congress was 
likely to sit indefinitely, Mr. Adams decided to return home. 
Besides the personal considerations growing out of the state 
of his own family, and his exhaustion from constant service, 
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he was moved to this by the necessity of consulting the views 
of the leading men in the provincial convention in regard 
to his assumption of the new duties which they had decided to 
impose upon him. The people had now been more than two 
years without any administration of justice, and some degree 
of uneasiness was felt lest the loose habits which necessarily 
followed this relaxation of the laws should in time become 
inveterate. Sensible of the insufficient foundation of their 
authority, the council, in undertaking the reéstablishment of 
the superior court, had a special reference in the selection 
of persons to fill the seats of judges, to such as would, from 
the confidence had in their personal character and learning, 
predispose the great body of the people to acquiesce. With 
this view, they raised Mr. Adams over the heads of several 
of his seniors, both at bench and bar, to the place of chief jus- 
tice. On his part, after great hesitation, he made up his mind 
to accept the post. But conscious, at the same time, of the 
pressure of a divided duty, he felt reluctant to retire from con- 
gress before he had established the doctrines to which he was 
now irrevocably pledged. It is very clear that the tone of 
Massachusetts, even then, depended upon his kinsman and him- 
self, though but a minority of the delegation. It was for this 
reason that, in his letter of acceptance, he fixed the close of 
the session as the time when he should be prepared to assume 
the office. He wrote thus :— 

“As I have ever considered the confidence of the public the 
more honorable in proportion to the perplexity and danger of 
the times, so I cannot but esteem this distinguished mark of the 
approbation of the Honorable Board as a greater obligation than 
if it had been bestowed at a season of greater ease and security. 
Whatever discouraging circumstances, therefore, may attend 
me, in point of health, of fortune, or experience, I dare not refuse 
to undertake this duty. 

“ Be pleased, then, to acquaint the Honorable Board, that, as 
soon as the circumstances of the colonies will admit an adjourn- 
ment of the congress, I shall return to the Honorable Board, 
and undertake, to the utmost of my ability, to discharge the 
momentous duties to which they have seen fit to appoint me.” 

Finding that this adjournment would not take place very 
soon, and imagining that he might better understand the views 
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of the council by personal conference, he determined to return. 
There were those in congress who scarcely knew whether to 
call this decision a deliverance or not. A curious proof of it 
is found in a letter of Mr. Lynch, of South Carolina, to General 
Washington, written on the day he left Philadelphia. “ One 
of our members sets out to-day for New England,” he says. 
«“ Whether his intents be wicked or not, I doubt much. He 
should be watched.” 'The person thus suspected had been regu- 
larly chosen as a member of the council, so that he took his 
seat in that board very shortly after he got home. A brief 
consultation was sufficient to explain what was really wanted 
of him. His colleagues, though indisposed to draw him from 
the scene of his present labors, of which they appreciated the 
importance, wished to fortify their new judicial tribunal with 
the weight of his personal and professional reputation. Diffi- 
cult as it seemed to reconcile these two forms of service, they 
ultimately hit upon this expedient to do it. It was agreed that 
the court should go on, for a time, without his presence. If 
no difficulties should occur in the establishment of its authority, 
then he was to continue his labors in congress so long as he 
might deem them important to the establishment of the great 
objects Massachusetts had at heart. To these conditions he 
seems to have assented. But it being considered essential to 
prepare for the introduction of the court by some preliminary 
appeal to the conservative principles of the people, he was 
charged with the duty of drawing up a paper to be issued by 
the authorities. The original draft of this paper, in Mr. Adams’s 
handwriting, remains in the archives of Massachusetts. It seems 
to have been designed as a comprehensive review of the causes 
which led to the existing state of things, and an earnest appeal 
to all classes to unite their exertions to maintain it. It was 
formally adopted by the Council and the House of Repre- 
sentatives, who ordered it to be read at the opening of every — 
court of judicature, superior and inferior, as well as at the 
annual town meeting in every town. They likewise recom- 
mended to the several ministers of the gospel, throughout the 
colony, to read it to their congregations immediately after divine 
service on the sabbath following their receipt of it. 

Such being the importance attached to this proclamation, at 
the time, and not without cause, it is no more than proper that 
it should find its place here. 
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BY THE GREAT AND GENERAL COURT OF THE COLONY OF MASSACHUSETTS BAY. 


A PROCLAMATION. 


The frailty of human nature, the wants of individuals, and 
the numerous dangers which surround them through the course 
of life, have in all ages, and in every country, impelled them 
to form societies and establish governments. 

As the happiness of the people is the sole end of government, 
so the consent of the people is the only foundation of it, in 
reason, morality, and the natural fitness of things. And, there- 
fore, every act of government, every exercise of sovereignty, 
against or without the consent of the people, is injustice, usur- 
pation, and tyranny. 

It is a maxim, that in every government there must exist 
somewhere a supreme, sovereign, absolute, and uncontrollable 
power ; but this power resides always in the body of the people; 
and it never was, or can be, delegated to one man or a few; the 
great creator having never given to men a right to vest others 
with authority over them unlimited either in duration or degree. 

When kings, ministers, governors, ot legislators, therefore, 
instead of exercising the powers intrusted with them according 
to the principles, forms, and proportions stated by the consti- 
tution, and established by the original compact, prostitute those 
powers to the purposes of oppression; to subvert, instead of 
supporting a free constitution ; to destroy, instead of preserving 
the lives, liberties, and properties of the people; they are no 
longer to be deemed magistrates vested with a sacred character, 
but become public enemies, and ought to be resisted. 

The administration of Great Britain, despising equally the 
justice, humanity, and magnanimity of their ancestors, and the 
rights, liberties, and courage of Americans, have, for a course 
of years, labored to establish a sovereignty in America, not 
founded in the consent of the people, but in the mere will of 
persons a thousand leagues from us, whom we know not, and 
have endeavored to establish this sovereignty over us, against 
our consent, in all cases whatsoever. 

The colonies, during this period, have recurred to every peace- 
able resource in a free constitution, by petitions and remon- 
strances, to obtain justice; which has been not only denied to 
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them, but they have been treated with unexampled indignity 
and contempt; and, at length, open war of the most atrocious, 
cruel, and sanguinary kind, has been commenced against them. 
To this, an open, manly, and successful resistance has hitherto 
been made. ‘Thirteen colonies are now firmly united in the 
conduct of this most just and necessary war, under the wise 
counsels of their congress. 

It is the will of Providence, for wise, righteous, and gracious 
ends, that this colony should have been singled out, by the 
enemies of America, as the first object both of their envy and 
their revenge ; and after having been made the subject of several 
merciless and vindictive statutes, one of which was intended to 
subvert our constitution by charter, is made the seat of war. 

No effectual resistance to the system of tyranny prepared for 
us could be made without either instant recourse to arms, or a 
temporary suspension of the ordinary powers of government 
and tribunals of justice; to the last of which evils, in hopes 
of a speedy reconciliation with Great Britain upon equitable 
terms, the congress advised us to submit. And mankind has 
seen a phenomenon without example in the political world, a 
large and populous colony subsisting in great decency and 
order for more than a year under such a suspension of govern- 
ment. 

But, as our enemies have proceeded to such barbarous ex- 
tremities, commencing hostilities upon the good people of this 
colony, and, with unprecedented malice, exerting their power 
to spread the calamities of fire, sword, and famine through the 
land, and no reasonable prospect remains of a speedy recon- 
ciliation with Great Britain, the congress have resolved : — 

“That no obedience being due to the act of parliament for 
altering the charter of the Colony of Massachusetts Bay, nor to 
a governor or lieutenant-governor, who will not observe the 
directions of, but endeavor to subvert that charter, the governor 
and lieutenant-governor of that colony are to be considered as 
absent, and their offices vacant. And as there is no council 
there, and inconveniences arising from the suspension of the 
powers of government are intolerable, especially at a time when 
General Gage hath actually levied war, and is carrying on hos- 
tilities against his majesty’s peaceable and loyal subjects of that 
colony; that, in order to conform as near as may be to the 
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spirit and substance of the charter, it be recommended to the 
provincial convention to write letters to the inhabitants of the 
several places which are entitled to representation in assem- 
bly, requesting them to choose such representatives; and that 
the assembly, when chosen, do elect counsellors; and that such 
assembly and council exercise the powers of government, until 
a governor of his majesty’s appointment will consent to govern 
the colony according to its charter.” 

In pursuance of which advice, the good people of this colony 
have chosen a full and free representation of themselves, who, 
being convened in assembly, have elected a council; who, as 
the executive branch of government, have constituted neces- 
sary officers through the colony. The present generation, there- 
fore, may be congratulated on the acquisition of a form of 
government more immediately in all its branches under the 
influence and control of the people, and therefore, more free 
and happy than was enjoyed by their ancestors. But as a 
government so popular can be supported only by universal 
knowledge and virtue, in the body of the people, it is the duty 
of all ranks to promote the means of education for the rising 
generation, as well as true religion, purity of manners, and 
integrity of life among all orders and degrees. 

As an army has become necessary for our defence, and in all 
free States the civil must provide for and control the military 
power, the major part of the council have appointed magistrates 
and courts of justice in every county, whose happiness is so 
connected with that of the people, that it is difficult to suppose 
they can abuse their trust. The business of it is to see those 
laws enforced, which are necessary for the preservation of peace, 
virtue, and good order. And the Great and General Court ex- 
pects and requires that all necessary support and assistance be 
given, and all proper obedience yielded to them ; and will deem 
every person, who shall fail of his duty in this respect towards 
them, a disturber of the peace of this colony, and deserving of 
exemplary punishment. 

That piety and virtue, which alone can secure the freedom of 
any people, may be encouraged, and vice and immorality sup- 
pressed, the Great and General Court have thought fit to issue 
this proclamation, commanding and enjoining it upon the good 
people of this colony, that they lead sober, religious, and peace- 
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able lives, avoiding all blasphemies, contempt of the Holy 
Scriptures, and of the Lord’s Day, and all other crimes and 
misdemeanors, all debauchery, profaneness, corruption, venality, 
all riotous and tumultuous proceedings, and all immoralities 
whatsoever; and that they decently and reverently attend the 
public worship of God, at all times acknowledging with grati- 
tude his merciful interposition in their behalf, devoutly confiding 
in him, as the God of armies, by whose favor and protection 
alone they may hope for success in their present conflict. 

And all judges, justices, sheriffs, grand-jurors, tything-men, 
and all other civil officers within this colony, are hereby strictly 
enjoined and commanded that they contribute all ine their 
power, by their advice, exertions, and examples, towards a gen- 
eral reformation of manners, and that they bring to condign 
punishment every person who shall commit any of the crimes 
or misdemeanors aforesaid, or that shall be guilty of any immo- 
ralities whatsoever; and that they use their utmost endeavors to 
have the resolves of the congress and the good and wholesome 
laws of this colony duly carried into execution. 

And as the ministers of the gospel, within this colony, have, 
during the late relaxation of the powers of civil government, 
exerted themselves for our safety, it is hereby recommended to 
them still to continue their virtuous labors for the good of the 
people, inculcating, by their public ministry and private example, 
the necessity of religion, morality, and good order. 


The records of the council, during this visit, show Mr. Adams 
otherwise consulted, as well as actively employed in different 
committees to regulate the civil and military concerns of the 
colony. He was likewise called upon more than once for his 
advice by the commander-in-chief. A marked instance was in 
the case of General Lee, who had solicited authority to raise 
volunteers in Connecticut for the purpose of relieving New 
York city from the pressure of Tory combinations. Wash- 
ington, with his habitual prudence, applied himself carefully 
-to consider the extent of his own powers, before he should give 
a favorable answer. Mr. Adams had been a member of the 
committee which had framed his commission and instructions. 
To him, therefore, he naturally turned for information to guide 
him. The answer which he received was prompt and decisive, 
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and Lee was forthwith dispatched. Again, Mr. Adams was 
summoned to sit as a member of the council of war, held at 
head-quarters on the 16th of January, to determine on the 
proper measures to forward the expedition to Canada, and to 
hasten the operations before Boston. Meanwhile, the Provincial 
Convention, by reélecting him, with great unanimity, to serve as 
a delegate to the Federal Congress to the end of the year, 1776, 
signified their approbation of the plan to postpone his assump- 
- tion of the judicial robes. It was in obedience to this last 
direction, that he, a fourth time, turned his horse’s head towards 
Philadelphia. He did it now in company with a colleague 
newly elected, Elbridge Gerry, destined to prove a faithful and 
energetic coadjutor during the remainder of the struggle, and 
a sincere friend so long as he lived. 

Previous to departure, however, he felt it proper to pay a visit 
to head-quarters, an account of which he gave to his wife, as 
follows : — 

“JT am determined not to commit a fault, which escaped me 
the last time I set out for the southward. I waited on General 
Thomas, at Roxbury, this morning, and then went to Cambridge, 
where I dined at Colonel Mifflin’s, with the General and lady, 
and a vast collection of other company, among whom were six 
or seven sachems and warriors of the French Caghnawaga 
Indians, with some of their wives and children. A savage 
feast they made of it, yet were very polite in the Indian style. 
One of these sachems is an Englishman, a native of this 
colony, whose name was Williams, captivated in infancy, with 
his mother, and adopted by some kind squaw. Another, I 
think, is half French blood. 

“JT was introduced to them by the General, as one of the 
grand council fire at Philadelphia, which made them prick up 
their ears. They came and shook hands with me, and made 
me low bows and scrapes, &c. In short, I was much pleased 
with this day’s entertainment. ‘The General is to make them 
presents in clothes and trinkets. ‘They have visited the lines at 
Cambridge, and are going to see those at Roxbury. 

“To-morrow we mount for the grand council fire, where I 
shall think often of my little brood at the foot of Penn’s hill.” 

The travellers reached their destination early in February. 
On the 9th of that month Mr. Gerry, in presenting their creden- 

tee 
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tials, also furnished the new instructions under which they were 
to act. They show another step in the march of events. 

«“ Whereas John Hancock, Samuel Adams, John Adams, 
Robert Treat Paine, and Elbridge Gerry, esquires, have been 
chosen, by joint ballot of the two houses of Assembly, to 
represent the Colony of Massachusetts Bay in New England, 
in the American Congress, until the first day of January, a. p. 
w7TTs 

“ Resolved, that they, or any one or more of them, are hereby 
fully empowered, with the delegates from the other American 
colonies, to concert, direct, and order such further measures as 
shall to them appear best calculated for the establishment of 
right and liberty to the American colonies upon a basis per- 
manent and secure, against the power and art of the British 
administration, and guarded against any future encroachments 
of their enemies; with power to adjourn to such times and 
places, as shall appear most conducive to the public safety and 
advantage.” 

Yet, though thus armed by the advancing sentiment of their 
own colony with this significant authority, to “ establish liberty 
upon a permanent basis in America,” they were not so happy 
as to find corresponding progress making among the other 
members. The Middle States, utterly disappointed by the 
failure of all the applications to Great Britain, and foreseeing 
the tendency to a complete breach, had fallen into a state of 
despondency very unfavorable to energetic measures. Added 
to this, a British emissary, Lord Drummond, affecting to have 
more authority than he probably possessed, had been laboring, 
not without some success, to paralyze exertion. Mr. Adams 
describes this state of things in a letter to his wife, of the 
11th of February, among the most remarkable of his produc- 
tions. The “critical event late in the spring” did not fail 
to happen. 

“There is a deep anxiety, a kind of thoughtful melancholy, 
and, in some, a lowness of spirits approaching to despondency, 
prevailing through the southern colonies, at present, very similar 
to what I have often observed in Boston, particularly on the 
first news of the port bill, and last year about this time, or a 
little later, when the bad news arrived which dashed their fond 
hopes, with which they had deluded themselves through the 
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winter. In this, or a similar condition, we shall remain, I think, 
until late in the spring, when some critical event will take place, 
perhaps sooner. But the arbiter of events, the sovereign of the 
world, only knows which way the torrent will be turned. Judg- 
ing by experience, by probabilities, and by all appearances, I 
conclude it will roll on to dominion and glory, though the cir- 
cumstances and consequences may be bloody. 

“In such great changes and commotions, individuals are but 
atoms. It is scarcely worth while to consider what the conse- 
quences will be to us. What will be the effects upon present 
’ and future millions, and millions of millions, is a question very 
interesting to benevolence, natural and Christian. God grant 
they may, and I firmly believe they will be happy.” 

A more particular attempt to define the nature of Mr. Adams’s 
labors in this, the most important crisis of his life, must now 
be made. Some light is shed upon them by the letter of 
Governor Ward, already referred to, dated the 3d of November, 
about three weeks before the appointment of the secret com- 
mittee of foreign affairs. In it the writer, rejoicing that the 
jealousy entertained of the New England colonies was yielding 
to the pressure of the news from Great Britain, quotes, as a 
proof of it, a remark made in private to himself by one of 
the most pacific of the members, that he was at last ready to 
declare independence, send ambassadors, &c. It thus appears 
that the two points, which had labored the most in the delibera- 
tions previous to this time, were independence, and foreign alli- 
ances. ‘That Mr. Adams had been prominent in urging both, 
there can be no doubt. But no clear traces are found of the 
manner in which the discussions were introduced or carried on. 
From his own letters it incidentally appears, that of the two 
points, he exerted himself much the most strenuously upon the 
second, and with the most effect upon his hearers. There is 
reason to suppose that a motion was concerted between him 
and Samuel Chase, of Maryland, which was designed to author- 
ize the dispatch of ambassadors to France, clothed with certain 
conditional instructions, the precise character of which is not 
mentioned. This motion was actually made by Mr. Chase, 
and it was seconded by Mr. Adams. The exact date of it can- 
not be traced. In a letter of the latter to the former, written 
some months later, he alludes to it only as having been made 
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“last fall,” and afterwards “murdered.”1 The probability is 
that it was introduced soon after his return late in September, 
and was discussed at intervals through the following month. 
Some account of the debate is given by Mr. Adams, in a letter 
of much posterior date, which is valuable as showing the precise 
attitude he took on this important part of the national policy, 
and the extent to which he helped to give it the shape it 
finally assumed. This later evidence, as well as that of his 
“ Autobiography,” so far as it bears on his own opinions, is 
corroborated by the spirit of his letters written at the time. It 
is found in a letter to Dr. Rush, dated the 30th of September, 
1805, and the material part is that which follows :— 

“The truth is, that in consequence of many conversations 
and consultations between Mr. Chase and me, he made a 
motion in congress in the fall of this year, 1775, for sending 
ambassadors to France. I seconded the motion. You know 
the state of the nerves of congress at that time. Although you 
was not then a member, you had opportunities enough to have 
felt the pulse of that body. Whether the effect of the motion 
resembled the shock of electricity, of mesmerism, or of galvan- 
ism, the most exactly, 1 leave you philosophers to determine; 
but the grimaces, the agitations and convulsions were very 
great. Knowing the composition of congress, you will be at no 
loss to conjecture the parts taken in the debate which ensued, 
which was very vehement. 

“It was a measure which I had long contemplated, and, as I 
then thought, and have confidently believed from that time to 
this, well digested. 

“The principle of foreign affairs, which I then advocated, 
has been the invariable guide of my conduct in all situations, 
as ambassador in France, Holland, and England, and as Vice- 
President and President of the United States, from that hour to 
pe Cae ae This principle was, that we should make no treaties 
of alliance with any European power; that we should consent 
to none but treaties of commerce; that we should separate 
ourselves, as far as possible and as long as possible, from all 
European politics and wars. In discussing the variety of 
motions which were made as substitutes for Mr. Chase’s, I 
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was remarkably cool, and, for me, unusually eloquent. On no 
occasion, before or after, did I ever make a greater impression 
on congress. 

“ Cesar Rodney told me I had opened an entire new field to 
his view, and removed all his difficulties concerning foreign con- 
nections. 

“ Mr. Duane said to me: ‘ We all give you great credit for 
that speech; and we all agree that you have more fully con- 
sidered and better digested the subject of foreign connections 
than any man we have heard speak on the subject.’ 

“Although Mr. Dickinson was then offended with me, on 
account of an intercepted letter, and never spoke to me person- 
ally, yet I was told that he was highly pleased with my senti- 
ments on foreign affairs. 

“After all our argumentation, however, we could not carry 
our motion; but, after twenty subtle projects to get rid of 
it, the whole terminated in a committee of secret correspond- 
ence.” 

The object of securing the assistance of France had been in 
the minds of other members besides Mr. Adams; and some of 
the patriots, stimulated by the fear that Great Britain would be 
beforehand with them, had been disposed to appeal at once to 
the cupidity of that country, by large offers of territory and 
power in America, Of this number was Patrick Henry.1. The 
policy of Mr. Adams seems to have been different, and limited 
exclusively to presenting the inducements of commercial advan- 
tage, and the profits attending a practical monopoly of the 
American trade. He does not appear even to have contem- 
plated asking for direct aid, or embarking in a political alli- 
ance in any event.2, His confidence in the ability of America 
to sustain herself was too great to permit him to consent to any 
sacrifices, to enlist services that might possibly prove to have 
been purchased at too dear a rate. He deemed it the wiser 
course to rely upon other reasoning to obtain his objects, the 
nature of which it is not difficult to conceive. He had studied 
history too closely not to have mastered the relations between 
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ing to his arguments. Sparks’s Americun Biography, vol. xviii. p. 119. 
Vol. ix. p. 409. 
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Great Britain and France for the five preceding centuries. 
Through all that period, but one judgment could be formed 
of the causes, which had, almost without an interval, kept those 
nations alienated from each other. Neither did the fear and 
the jealousy of each other’s ambition, which had so often broken 
out in open war, appear to have become in the least softened 
by the passage of time. On the contrary, it had never been 
more apparent than at the very last treaty of peace, when the 
pride of the French had received its severest humiliation. 
Instead of the dreams of universal empire, so fondly indulged 
during the brilliant days of the great Louis, they had been 
forced, by the triumphs of their rivals, not merely to submit 
to the sacrifice of that American empire they had labored for 
years to establish, but even to put up with what was harder to 
bear, the dictatorial temper of the most haughty of British 
statesmen. Well aware of the nature of this mortification, 
Mr. Adams saw at once how tempting to France was the oppor- 
tunity now offered by the condition of the colonies for severe 
retaliation. It is, therefore, not unlikely that the speeches, 
which he describes as the most eloquent he ever made, were 
filled with the speculations which the occasion suggested, and 
in which his mind had, from his youth, delighted. 

Their nature had, indeed, somewhat changed. It was no 
longer the “turbulent Gallics,’ who were in the way of the 
establishment of the empire he had foreshadowed in his early 
visions. ‘They had ceased to be formidable, and in their place 
had come a danger of subjection from the very power in whose 
interests he was then ardently enlisted. It was the aid of those 
very Gallics which he was now earnest to invoke against the 
master, whose obstinacy had led him to play the tyrant. That 
the assembly he addressed should have listened with attention 
to his elucidations of these points, is not at all wonderful. To 
most of the members they must have been novel as well as 
striking. Doubtless they had their effect in advancing opinion, 
though not at the pace the speaker desired. There was a lion 
in the way. All the wavering instinctively felt, that to take 
this step would be, in the eyes of Britain, the one great sin, for 
which no subsequent contrition could atone. Not even inde- 
pendence itself would be so bitter an injury as an alliance with 
her natural enemy. It followed that Mr. Adams made few 
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converts, and the motion failed. Something less militant found 
more favor. A half-way house seemed better to stop at than 
taking the journey at once. So a secret committee was estab- 
lished, whose business it should be “ to correspond with friends 
in Great Britain, Ireland, and other parts of the world.” Like 
a lady’s letter, the important part of this was in the postscript. 
To people outside it was intentionally left a little equivocal, 
but the initiated knew that it pointed to France. Yet so 
fearful were the majority of being precipitated into a gait more 
rapid than they liked, that they took care not to put on their 
new committee any of the impetuous men. With the single 
exception of Dr. Franklin, whose European reputation and con- 
nections pointed him out, beyond all controversy, as a suitable 
member, all the rest were selected from the most cautious 
and conservative class. ‘The members from New England 
were wholly excluded, and most emphatically that one who 
had been the champion of the policy to which it pointed, John 
Adams. 

In free governments, it seldom happens that a person of the 
boldest and most comprehensive mind will serve the purposes 
ofa political leader for ordinary times. His conclusions are 
apt to be too far in advance of the ratiocination of those who 
are expected to follow, to keep the chain of influence perfectly 
tight. Burke’s character of Charles Townshend happily de- 
scribes the qualities necessary to attain the highest degree of 
power over deliberative assemblies, yet the possession of them 
all may not the less consist, as they did in his case, with a 
gross deficiency in the higher elements of statesmanship. 
When no emergency exists, most men will naturally give their 
ear to him who shall succeed in pleasing them best. It is only 
the occurrence of some unusual crisis which changes the exi- 
gency, and draws attention away from him who knows only 
how to flatter, to him whois best able to direct. There has 
been a period in the history of this country when the sarcastic 
elocution of John Randolph reigned preéminent over the delib- 
erations of the federal representatives; but what mark has 
Randolph left in his career, that will entitle him to occupy a 
place among American statesmen? Such a part as his, Mr. 
Adams could not have played with success at any time of his 
life. His mind was always overleaping the intermediate pro- 
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cesses which absorb so much of the attention of the greater 
number, in order to revel in the vision of results they are 
not beginning even to dream of as possible. This peculiarity, 
visible in him at the age of twenty, may be traced through 
the dissertation upon the canon and feudal law, into the letters 
to his wife, and down to the speculations upon the marvellous 
vicissitudes of Europe, of his later years. It made him for 
some time, in congress, a teacher with few scholars. Nor is 
it likely that he would ever have been otherwise, had it not 
been for the rapid march of events which not only verified 
the wisdom of his words, but called forth an absolute necessity 
of relying upon some energy, like his, for guidance in thé diffi- 
culties besetting the path. Nota single individual of the first 
congress had, in point of clear vision of the future, placed him- 
self on the level of Joseph Hawley or of either Adams. And 
even now that the lapse of eighteen months had brought them 
to see somewhat more nearly alike, there was yet a striking 
difference in their relative capacity to estimate the magnitude 
of what was to come. Few yet understood that they were 
busy in laying the foundations of a great empire. They were 
too much occupied with present embarrassments, and in devis- 
ing some scheme whereby to get back to where they formerly 
stood, to be anxious to meddle with futurity. 

In the midst of this state of feeling appeared the celebrated 
production, called “ Common Sense,” which, singularly falling in 
with the temper of the moment, attained a degree of popularity, 
and exerted a force, that, from a calm review of its substance, 
at the present day, it is difficult fully to comprehend. This 
pamphlet was issued at Philadelphia whilst Mr. Adams was 
absent at home. Some of the members, who had heard him 
in congress dilate in something of the same strain, were at 
first disposed to fix the authorship upon him. But however 
agreeable to him the imputation of writing such nervous Eng- 
lish, he was by no means disposed to share the responsibility 
of many opinions which it expressed. With his customary 
penetration, he at once set down the writer as much more 
competent to destroy than to build up; a judgment fully con- 
firmed in after times. His own mind, on the other hand, 
having already reached the limit to which he considered the first 
of the processes useful, was now absorbed in the reflections 
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necessary to execute the second. The substance of this is 
expressed in the following extract of a letter to his wife, dated 
the 19th of March, 1776 : — 

“ You ask what is thought of “Colao Sense” Sensible 
men think there are some whims, some sophisms, some artful 
addresses to superstitious notions, some keen attempts upon 
the passions, in this pamphlet. But all agree there is a great 
deal of good sense delivered in clear, simple, concise, and 
nervous style. His sentiments of the abilities of America, and 
of the difficulty of a reconciliation with Great Britain, are gen- 
erally approved. But his notions and plans of continental 
government are not much applauded. Indeed, this writer has 
a better hand in pulling down than building. It has been very 
generally propagated through the continent that I wrote this 
pamphlet. But although I could not have written any thing in 
so manly and striking a style, I flatter myself I should have 
made a more respectable figure as an architect, if I had under- 
taken such a work. This writer seems to have very inadequate 
ideas of what is proper and necessary to be done, in order to 
form constitutions for single colonies, as well as a great model 
ot union for the whole.” 

Of all the colonies, those of the south stood most in need of 
revising their existing institutions, in order to adapt them to 
the novel state of things occasioned by the Revolution. They 
had been founded upon the recognition of an exclusive principle, 
which, though much modified in its operation by the equalizing 
tendencies at work in all communities of short date, could 
not fail steadily to extend its sway with the increase of prop- 
erty and the growth of local and family associations. Virginia, 
especially, under the legislation which had hitherto prevailed, 
had been raising into permanency a strong landed aristocracy. 
Already there existed entails of enormous tracts in the hands 
of single families, the steady operation of which, in every case, 
could only be barred by some special interference of the legis- 
lature. And, superinduced upon this, a species of villenage 
was just growing into form, through the subjection, by means 
of the commercial greediness of Britain, of natives of Africa 
as serfs to the soil. Thus, to use the words of one of her 
own historians, “an aristocracy neither of talent, nor learning, 
nor moral worth, but of landed and slave interest, was fos- 
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tered.”1_ From the special class thus nursed into distinction 
were drawn the members of the executive council, the judicial 
officers down to those of the county courts, and even the repre- 
sentatives to the popular branch of the legislature. Under the 
natural tendency of habits of authority to confirm power, this 
system became so strong, that portions of it resisted all the 
influence which Mr. Jefferson exercised in his lifetime, and are 
by no means annihilated to this day. The course of events 
at Philadelphia had roused many leading men of that colony 
to the observation of the obstacles interposed by it to the 
establishment of popular institutions. Among the number, the 
most earnest and anxious were Patrick Henry, the Lees, George 
Wythe, and others of the most decided advocates of indepen- 
dence. They felt the necessity of commencing a reform by 
going at once to the root of the government itself. Here they 
were naturally brought into consultation with the delegates 
from New England, already long familiarized with the working 
of the most republican system then known in the world. To 
John Adams, who united to much study of the theory of 
government at large a thorough acquaintance with the par- 
ticular forms of his own colony, they frequently recurred for 
advice. He was not unaware of the nature of the embar- 
rassments in which they were involved, nor without anxiety as 
to their effect in delaying the general results which he had 
most at heart. The delegates from Virginia had never been 
entirely united in their policy, one portion of them always 
holding back against energetic measures, so that he felt the 
necessity of doing something to establish the preponderance of 
the other. A remarkable letter of his, called forth in part by 
the acts to restrain the trade of the colonies, addressed to Gen- 
eral Gates, at this time resident in that colony, explains the 
matter very clearly. 
; 23 March, 1776. 

“J agree with you that, in politics, the middle way is none at 
all. If we finally fail in this great and glorious contest, it will 
be by bewildering ourselves in groping after this middle way. 
We have hitherto conducted half a war; acted upon the line 


1 Howison’s History of Virginia, vol. ii. p. 201. This work is written with 
merit for which the author seems to have received scarcely any reward. Lite- 
rature is a sickly plant where the sun burns so fiercely that labor is deputed. 
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of defence, &c., &c.; but you will see by to-morrow’s paper that, 
for the future, we are likely to wage three quarters of a war. 
The continental ships of war, and provincial ships of war, and 
letters of marque, and privateers, are permitted to cruise on 
British property, wherever found on the ocean. This is not 
independency, you know. Nothing like it. If a post or two 
more should bring you unlimited latitude of trade to all nations, 
and a polite invitation to all nations to trade with you, take 
care that you do-not call it or think it independency. No such 
matter. Independency is a hobgoblin of such frightful mien, 
that it would throw a delicate person into fits to look it in the 
face. 
“T know not whether you have seen the act of parliament, 
called the restraining :act, or piratical act, or plundering act, or 
act of independency, for by all these titles it is called. I think 
the most apposite is, the act of independency. For king, lords, 
and commons have united in sundering this country from that, 
I think, forever. It is a complete dismemberment of the British 
empire. It throws thirteen colonies out of the royal protection, 
levels all distinctions, and makes us independent in spite of our 
supplications and entreaties. It may be fortunate that the act 
of independency should come from the British parliament, 
rather than the American congress; but it is very odd that 
Americans should hesitate at accepting such a gift from them. 
“ However, my dear friend Gates, all our misfortunes arise 
from a single source, the reluctance of the southern colonies to 
republican government. ‘The success of this war depends on a 
skilful steerage of the political vessel. The difficulty les in 
forming particular constitutions for particular colonies, and a 
continental constitution for the whole. Each colony should 
establish its own government, and then a league should be 
formed between them all. This can be done only on popular 
principles and axioms, which are so abhorrent to the inclinations 
of the barons of the south, and the proprietary interests in the 
Middle States, as well as to that avarice of land which has 
made on this continent so many votaries to mammon, that I 
sometimes dread the consequences. However, patience, forti- 
tude, and perseverance, with the help of time, will get us over 
these obstructions. Thirteen colonies, under such a form of 
government as Connecticut, or one not quite so popular, leagued 
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together in a faithful confederacy, might bid defiance against all 
the potentates of Europe, if united against them.” 

Impressed by the cogency of these views, as presented by 
Mr. Adams in frequent conversations at Philadelphia, Richard 
Henry Lee thought a more extended and beneficial use might be 
made of them if they could be reduced to writing in a definite ' 
plan, and circulated in Virginia prior to the assembling of the 
body to which it was proposed to intrust the reconstruction of 
their government. To his solicitation Mr. Adams had yielded, 
‘by addressing to him a short letter, comprising the main ele- 
ments of the system which he most approved. This letter, 
dated the 15th of November, 1775, is found in another part of 
this work.' It was carried to Virginia by Mr. Lee, and cir- 
culated among his friends, in manuscript: Copies? were taken, 
some of which made their way into the hands of persons still 
attached to Great Britain, by whom they were sent across the 
Atlantic, and laid before ministers, as further evidence of the 
settled policy of the American rebels. But, finding this sketch 
too brief to convey his full meaning, Mr. Adams responded to 
other applications, by composing an essay, in the form of a 
letter to George Wythe, which was committed to the press, 
under the title of “ Thoughts on Government, applicable to the 
Present State of the American Colonies. In a Letter from a 
Gentleman to his Friend.’? This pamphlet was at once for- 
warded to Virginia, where the proposed convention was about to 
assemble. It was regarded by the aristocratic party as so danger- 
ous, that an answer was immediately prepared in Philadelphia, 
and transmitted to Williamsburgh for publication in the Vir- 
ginia Gazette, on the very day of the meeting. These two 
essays have not yet entirely lost their interest. They may be 
regarded as embodying classes of opinions, prevalent in the 
two leading colonies of North America, on the subject of gov- 
ernment, before the Revolution. But the influence of Henry 
and the Lees, and Mason, and Wythe, and, most of all, of 
Thomas Jefferson, was decisive in bringing Virginia to renounce 
the system of an executive and senate for life, and a triennial 


1 Vol. iv. pp. 185-187. 

? One instance is casually mentioned by Mr. Hogg, the agent of the Transyl- 
vania proprietors. Force’s American Archives, 4th series. vol. iv. p. 543. 

3 Vol. iv. pp. 193-200. 
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representation, advocated in the publication at Williamsburgh, 
and to model her system more nearly in accordance with the 
republican tendencies of the communities established in the 
north.! 

But it was not to Virginia alone that the speculations of Mr. 
Adams, at this time, proved useful. North Carolina, her neigh- 
bor, was likewise preparing for the transition to an independent 
State, by introducing the forms necessary to maintain it. The 
legislature, through the chairman of a committee appointed to 
project a constitution, Mr. Burke, made an application to him 
for his advice, which was given in an answer of much the same 
tenor with the published tract. This answer was not found 
until the year 1846, when, with the other papers of Governor 
Burke, it fell into the possession of the Historical Society of 
that State. It differs only in the language from the pamphlet. 
A third letter, of the same tenor, came to light in a volume pub- 
lished by John Taylor, of Caroline, in Virginia, in the year 1814. 
This had been obtained from John Penn, who represented North 
Carolina in the continental congress. It is not improbable that 
Mr. Adams wrote others of the same sort, of which he kept no 
copies, but which may, in course of time, likewise appear. In 
this way his sentiments were so extensively diffused as mate- 
rially to guide the public mind in the construction of many of 
the State constitutions. The immediate effect was particularly 
visible in those adopted by New York and North Carolina, the 
last of which remained unchanged for sixty years, and at the 
time of its amendment, in 1836, was the only one left of the 
constitutions adopted at the Revolution; and the remoter in- 
fluence has remained to these times. 

It is very true that the outline of the system thus recom- 
mended contains the same features, in the main, which are found 
in the colonial charters of New England, and are in them taken 
from the constitutional forms of the mother country. Mr. 
Adams had made them the study of his life, and fully believed 
that they rested upon general principles of the highest possible 
value. He had little of the purely scheming temper that has 
led some of the noblest minds of the world to devise systems 
of their own, ingenious, and sometimes imposing, but utterly 

1 Patrick Henry’s anxiety on this point may be judged by his letter published 
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wanting in practical adaptation to the feelings and habits of 
those for whose use they were intended. He had studied Plato, 
and Montesquieu, Milton, Locke, and Harrington, quite as prof- 
itably to avoid their errors as to heed their counsels. Had it 
been otherwise, nothing could have been more easy than to have 
seized the finest opportunity ever yet presented for the intro- 
duction of new theories into the social system, to make experi- 
ments not less specious than any proposed by them, and quite 
as visionary. The people, though attached by habit to the 
old forms, were very open to receive new impressions. ‘Their 
ideas upon government in general were not a little crude. 
Mr. Adams did not permit himself to be led astray by any of 
these temptations. Conservative by temperament and educa- 
tion, he applied his mind to the task of saving whatever expe- 
rience had proved to be valuable in the British constitutional 
forms, and cutting off only those portions which were not 
adapted to the feelings, manners, habits, and principles of a 
young nation oppressed by no burdens transmitted from a ruder 
age, and deranged by no abuses, the offspring of barbarous 
force. ‘The skill with which this was done may be best under- 
stood from the result. For it is undeniable that the success of 
the constitutions, adopted in the respective States, has proved 
proportionate to the degree of their approximation to the gen- 
eral features of his plan. In Pennsylvania, in which happened 
the greatest deviation, likewise happened the most serious disor- 
ders to the public peace ; whilst in that, as well as in other States, 
a conviction of error led the people in no long time to copy 
more or less closely the common model. From that day to 
this, the public sentiment has remained so firmly settled in the 
United States, that in all the revisions, or creations called for: 
by the rise of new communities, the incidental modifications 
that have been made, however much they may affect the essence, 
never change the form. 

It is to be particularly noted, however, in speaking of the 
various letters written by Mr.. Adams at this time, that they all 
agree in one thing, and that is, in viewing the States as nations 
wholly independent of each other, and needing no bond of union 
stronger than a single federal assembly of representatives fairly 
apportioned, with authority sacredly confined to cases of war, 
trade, disputes between the States, the post-office, and the com- 
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mon territories. This shows that the writer had not yet devoted 
so much thought to this branch of the subject as it required. At 
the present day, aided by the light of past experience, it appears 
palpable enough that, in order to make any assembly of the sort 
truly important and respected, it is necessary to clothe it with 
sufficient power to enforce its decrees, and that this, in its 
turn, involves the necessity of having at command some sources 
of revenue independent of the will of the constituent bodies. 
Inattention to this point was the cause of the failure of the 
experiment of confederation. As yet, Mr. Adams shared the 
general confidence in the disposition of the respective States to 
abide by all their engagements in one spirit, however onerous 
they might become. It was expecting too much regularity 
from human nature, which only succeeds in educing a tolerably 
fixed average result from a well-established variety of uncer- 
tainties. The failure of any one State. had bad effects far 
beyond its own circle, for it furnished a plausible excuse for the 
others to do likewise. That republican jealousy which seeks to 
cut off all power from fear of abuses, sometimes does quite as 
much harm as if it created a despotism. For it inevitably 
brings round an unanswerable application of the proverb, to 
which arbitrary men, the world over, have appealed in justifica- 
tion of every stretch of their sway. 

How well Mr. Adams comprehended this, at a later moment, 
will appear hereafter. It is sufficient now to say that his advice, 
in the early part of 1776, greatly aided so to shape the social 
system in the several States that they were able to bear with 
ease the development that has since been made of it. And, 
further, it is proper to note this as the date when, having gone 
‘as far as he felt it to be necessary in the labor of removing 
obstacles to independence, he began to direct his attention more 
closely to the consolidation of a new system, designed before 
long to be substituted for the old. 

Not that the struggle for independence was yet over, how- 
ever. Far from it. Parties had become pretty distinctly drawn 
in the congress; and although an impression was gaining, that 
they must come to it in the end, yet many members viewed 
with undiminished repugnance any act that might tend to bring 
it nearer. ‘The notion, that commissioners would yet be sent 
from Great Britain, bearing up the olive branch which had once 
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been so haughtily trampled under foot, was held out openly by 
some, and cherished in secret by more. Among these, with 
various modifications of opinion during the struggle, are to be 
reckoned most of the delegates of the Middle States, about half 
of those from the south, and here and there a member from 
New England. On the opposite side were arrayed a majority 
of Massachusetts and Virginia, supported by New England and 
scattering members from other States, but, most of all, by the 
pressure of the army leaders, and of the popular sentiment con- 
densed by the appeal of “Common Sense.” In the first class 
may be numbered Harrison and Braxton, of Virginia; Lynch, 
Middleton, and Edward Rutledge, of South Carolina; Hooper, 
of North Carolina; Goldsborough and Johnson, of Maryland ; 
Dickinson, Morris, Wilson, and Willing, of Pennsylvania; Wil- 
liam Livingston, of New Jersey; Duane, R. R. Livingston, 
and Jay, of New York. Of the second class were Wythe, 
Jefferson, and the Lees, of Virginia; Gadsden and John Rut- 
ledge, of South Carolina; Chase, of Maryland; McKean and 
Rodney, of Delaware; Franklin, of Pennsylvania; Sergeant, 
of New Jersey, and almost all the New England delegates. 
Among them, John Adams now began to take the station 
which his superior powers of debate, his intellectual vigor, 
his learning, and the earnestness of his will, naturally gave 
him. Not at all suited to be a chief, when much depends 
on a spirit of accommodation to the whims or the longings 
of individuals held together by fleeting considerations of per- 
sonal or public interest, he was yet eminently qualified to 
stand forth the exponent of a clear, strong, and noble plan 
of action in a time of danger, to weld the determined into 
the wedge of his iron energy, to harden the wavering into the 
fixedness of his unfaltering purpose, and to shame the cow-. 
ardly, at least so far as to deter them from disturbing their 
brethren with their fears. His speeches and exhortations, re- 
peated on every fair opportunity throughout this period, were 
probably little like the brilliant philosophical speculations of 
Burke, the offspring of full and matured study, designed not 
so much to move present auditors, as to remain the delight 
of numberless generations of the British race, but rather the 
spontaneous dictation of a mind filled with the reasoning de- 
ducible from principles long and firmly rooted, of feelings 
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ardently enlisted in the success of a noble cause, and of an 
imagination fully awake to the splendors of the ultimate tri- 
umph. What doubtless must have added to the effect of this 
combination was the stimulus of antagonism, which gave its 
superlative force to the models of ancient oratory, and without 
which none can ever hope to attain its utmost degree of power 
over men. 

Of the precise nature of these appeals no record remains, 
for none was ever made. ‘The only notion which can be 
formed of it must be drawn from an analysis of the elements 
of the speaker’s character. This would yield a vehement 
energy regardless of the refinements of rhetoric, a lofty morality, 
the natural offspring of a heart pure before God, confirmed 
in its integrity by the training of years, and a lively sensi- 
bility, which could summon for the exigency of a great cause 
the resources of a deeply laid, if not extended, education, as 
well as the treasures of a vivid fancy. The language which 
follows the natural outpouring of such a combination of quali- 
ties may contain the greatest amount of moral power that can 
be addressed by one man to the ears of his fellows, but it can- 
not spread an inch beyond the charmed circle. Thé same 
words would never raise the same sensations among new men, 
in other times and places, however carefully they might be 
prepared for their admiration. 

It is probable that the period embraced between the 9th of 
February, the day of his return to Philadelphia, and the end of 
this year, was the most laborious and exciting of Mr. Adams’s 
long life. Never for a moment does he appear to have lost 
sight of the magnitude of the work in which he had engaged. 
He felt, not that three millions of men were to declare their own 
emancipation, but that a nation was to come into being for a 
life of centuries. To this end he was for pushing forward at 
once all the preliminary steps. On the 12th of April he wrote 
to his wife much in the spirit of his letter to Gates, that the 
point, then only hoped for, had at last been gained. “ The ports 
are opened wide enough at last, and privateers are allowed to 
prey upon British trade. This is not independency, you know. 
What is? Why, government in every colony, a confederation 
among them all, and treaties with foreign nations to acknowledge 
us a sovereign State, and all that. When these things will be 
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done, or any of them, time must discover. Perhaps the time 
is near, perhaps a great way off” To Patrick Henry he de- 
scribed the natural progress of events which he anticipated. “ It 
has ever appeared to me,” he said, “that the natural course and 
order of things was this; for every colony to institute a govern- 
ment; for all the colonies to confederate, and define the limits 
of the continental constitution; then, to declare the colonies a 
sovereign State, or a number of confederated States; and, last 
of all, to form treaties with foreign powers. But I fear we 
cannot proceed systematically, and that we shall be obliged to 
declare ourselves independent States, before we confederate, 
and, indeed, before all the colonies have established their gov- 
ernments.” Here was the threefold cord of a system which it 
was certainly best to have woven evenly together at once, but 
yet which would not fail in strength, if labor could effect its 
combination in any way at all. 

The manner in which Mr. Adams has himself reviewed the 
journals of congress during this period, and noted the course of 
things from day to day, with the obstructions and delays inter- 
posed in the way of action, renders it unnecessary here to do 
more than touch upon the chief results. Two years had effected 
a union of the colonies for defence, and a consequent milita-- 
ry organization so actively engaged in the field to sustain 
the common cause as to dislodge the British forces from Boston, 
the spot where the process of compulsory obedience had been 
commenced. The ports, which had been injudiciously closed 
under the fallacious notion of forcing Great Britain to choose 
between concession and national bankruptcy, were now opened 
wide to trade, and attempts had been made to establish a 
temporary system of finance. Virginia had led the way in 
summoning an assembly for the purpose of constituting some 
permanent form of government, to meet the new emergency. 
Every thing was tending to independence, but nothing decisive 
had yet been done. ‘The people of Massachusetts had declared 
themselves ready, whilst their delegates in Virginia and North 
Carolina were on the verge of a declaration; but New Hamp- 
shire was still divided, and the Middle States presented an 
almost unbroken front of opposition. The strongest objections 
came from those delegates who either had no instructions of any 
kind, or who pleaded positive injunctions to stay their action. 
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New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania, rendered uneasy by 
rumors early in circulation of designs held by some to bring 
about independence, had given explicit directions that no such 
propositions should be listened to. And Maryland, not content 
with general prohibitions, had aimed a blow at John Adams, 
by calling in question the motives of his action. That colony 
instructed her delegates to move a self-denying ordinance, which 
should cut off the possibility of accelerating the apprehended 
result by influences growing out of the establishment of places 
of honor and profit under a new state of things. Mr. Adams 
was known to have accepted the post of chief justice of the 
revived superior court of Massachusetts. He it was, too, that 
was understood to be most vehement in pushing the three parts 
of a plan of independence. Hence the stroke aimed at him, 
but really intended to paralyze the vital energy of that plan. 
Its effect in congress seems to have been next to nothing; 
but it indicated a spirit of resistance in one branch of the 
confederacy, little auspicious of harmony in its future coun- 
sels. 

Neither was the prospect of effecting favorable changes par- 
ticularly cheering. Some delegates were timid, many inclined 
rather to recede than to go forward, and all averse to an irrev- 
ocable breach. Solicitation had been exhausted. The ob- 
stacles continued firmly fixed as ever. Nothing remained to 
be done but to surmount them. An appeal might be made 
from the representative bodies to the people themselves, and 
instructions procured, in their turn, for the instructors. After 
consultation, it seems to have been agreed that this should be 
done. The labor of the experiment was divided. To Samuel 
Chase was assigned the’ task of organizing county meetings 
in Maryland, which should overawe their respective delegates. 
He left Philadelphia at once, and proceeded on his errand. The 
condition of the New Jersey assembly not being considered so 
unpromising, Jonathan Dickinson Sergeant determined to resign 
his place in congress that he might repair to Trenton, and act 
with more efficiency there. With regard to Pennsylvania, the 
cooperation between the popular leaders of Philadelphia and 
their friends in congress was direct and easy. The Lees and 
the Adamses were on the spot, to set in motion whatever meas- 
ure might be deemed likely to be of use. 
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Something of this kind, evidently intended to operate in the 
manner designated, seems to have been prepared by Mr. Adams, 
but it is uncertain whether it was ever acted upon. In the 
absence of any record in the journals of congress, which per- 
petuate only results, it is not possible to determine this point. 
A draft, in his handwriting, remains, which is deserving of 
notice in the progressive movements of this time. It runs as 
follows :— 

“ Whereas the present state of America and the cruel efforts 
of our enemies render the most perfect and cordial union of the 
colonies, and the utmost exertions of their strength necessary for 
the preservation and establishment of their liberties, therefore, 

“ Resolved, that it be recommended to the several assemblies 
and conventions of these United Colonies, who have limited 
the powers of their delegates in this congress by any express 
instructions, that they repeal or suspend those instructions for a 
certain time, that this congress may have power, without any 
unnecessary obstruction or embarrassment, to concert, direct, 
and order such further measures as may seem to them neces- 
sary for the defence and preservation, support and establishment 
of right and liberty in these colonies.” 

The sameness of this language with that used in the Massa- 
chusetts instructions, brought with him on his last return, shows 
whence Mr. Adams took his foundation. And had the other 
colonial assemblies been equally prepared to vest the desired dis- 
cretion in their delegates, there can be no doubt that it would 
have sufficiently answered the purpose. The difficulty was 
that some of them were averse to conferring any authority that 
was likely to hazard an irreparable breach with the mother 
country; and this aversion was too well fixed to be shaken by 
fair-spoken supplications. But there was an objection to such 
a form of resolution beyond and above this. It asked for a 
temporary suspension of instructions, in order to do acts of an 
irrevocable character. It was measuring the intelligence of the 
objectors by a low standard, to suppose them not likely to see 
the drift of such a proposition, and if they should adopt it 
without seeing, it was at best gaining the object by a deception. 
Possibly considerations like these may have led to the laying 
aside of this in favor of a better measure. The tenacity of the 
Pennsylvania assembly had been proved a short time before. It 
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was not to be dissolved by solicitation. The minority, repre- 
senting the popular feeling of the colony, which had been long 
struggling almost against hope for the adoption of its views, 
was wellnigh tired out. All began to see that the obstacle lay 
in the proprietary form of government, which gave a dispropor- 
tionate share of power to particular classes, and that nothing 
would avail to remove it which did not strike at once at the 
root of its authority. Hence they began to look about for 
something more comprehensive and determinate. 

The preparation of such a final measure seems to have been 
devolved upon John Adams. He brought it forward accord- 
ingly, on the sixth day of May, in the shape of a resolution. 
Whether it was originally in the words ultimately adopted, the 
journal furnishes no means of ascertaining. All that is known 
is, that after debate continued until the 9th, it then assumed 
its last shape. The wavering representatives of one colony 
asked another day’s delay before taking the question, which was 
granted. On the 10th, the decision was made, and the resolu- 
tion passed in these words : — 

“ Resolved, that it be recommended to the respective assem- 
blies and conventions of the United Colonies, where no govern- 
ment sufficient to the exigencies of their affairs hath been 
hitherto established, to adopt such government as shall, in the 
opinion of the representatives of the people, best. conduce to 
the happiness and safety of their constituents in particular, and 
America in general.” 

Yet, even with this success, the result was not precisely 
adequate to cover the emergency. It was a recommendation, 
and nothing more. No necessity existed to notice it, if the 
assemblies were not so disposed. ‘The Pennsylvanians, for 
example, could maintain that they had a government quite 
sufficient for the exigencies of their affairs, and, therefore, that 
they stood in no need of change. The force of this objection 
must have made itself felt in the course of the debate, for 

‘immediately after the adoption of the measure, a motion was 
carried to this effect : — 

“ Resolved, that a committee of three be appointed to pre- 
pare a preamble to the foregoing resolution. 

“ The members chosen, Mr. J. Adams, Mr. Rutledge, and Mr. 
R. H.iLee.” 
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This committee reported a draft, on the 13th, which was 
debated and passed on the 15th. It was in these words : — 

“ Whereas his Britannic Majesty, in conjunction with the 
lords and commons of Great Britain, has, by a late act of par- 
liament, excluded the inhabitants of these United Colonies from 
the protection of his crown; and, whereas, no answer whatever 
to the humble petitions of the colonies for redress of grievances 
and reconciliation with Great Britain has been or is likely to be 
given; but the whole force of that kingdom, aided by foreign 
mercenaries, is to be exerted for the destruction of the good 
people of these colonies; and, whereas, it appears absolutely 
irreconcilable to reason and good conscience for the people of 
these colonies now to-take the oaths and affirmations necessary 
for the support of any government under the crown of Great 
Britain, and it is necessary that the exercise of every kind of 
authority under the said crown should be totally suppressed, 
and all the powers of government exerted under the authority 
of the people of the colonies, for the preservation of internal 
peace, virtue, and good order, as well as for the defence of their 
lives, liberties, and properties against the hostile invasions and. 
cruel depredations of their enemies; therefore, resolved,” &c. 

This blow struck home. The next day the active members 
of the popular party in Philadelphia were called to meet to 
consider what steps should be-taken im consequence of the disso- 
lution of their government, as published that morning. At the 
same date, Mr. Adams, in writing to his friend, General Palmer, 
and quoting the preamble almost exactly from memory, added 
these words: “ Yesterday the Gordian knot was cut. If such a_ 
resolution had been passed twelve months ago, as it ought to 
have been, and it was not my fault that it was not, how different 
would have been our situation! The advantages of such a 
measure were pointed out very particularly twelve months 
ago. But then we must petition and negotiate, and the people 
were not ripe! I believe they were as ripe then as they are 
now.” 

The resistance to this measure continued strenuous even after 
it was felt to be unavailing. Mr. Duane protested against it, to 
the last. He called it “a piece of mechanism to work out 
independence ; but he supposed the votes had been numbered, 
and it must pass.” He did not overrate its importance. The 
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foundation of the British authority had been subverted. The 
people were now the only source of power. 

The seventeenth of May was Sunday. Mr.. Adams went to 
hear the Rev. Mr. Duffield preach upon the signs of the times, 
who likened the conduct of George the Third to that of Pharaoh 
to the Israelites, and concluded that Providence intended the 
liberation of the Americans, as it had done theirs. The auditor 
returned home, and, writing to his wife, thus followed out the 
train of ideas occasioned by the discourse. 

“Is it not a saying of Moses, ‘ Who am I, that I should go in 
and out before this great people?’ When I consider the great 
events which are passed, and those greater which are rapidly 
advancing, and that I may have been instrumental in touching 
some springs, and turning some small wheels, which have had 
and will have such effects, I feel an awe upon my mind, which 
is not easily described. Great Britain has at last driven Amer- 
ica to the last step, a complete separation from her; a total, 
absolute independence, not only of her parliament, but of her 
crown. For such is the amount of the resolve of the 15th. 
Confederation among ourselves or alliances with foreign nations 
are not necessary to a perfect separation from Britain. That 
is effected by extinguishing all authority under the crown, par- 
liament, and nation, as the resolution for instituting govern- 
ments has done to all intents and purposes. Confederation 
will be necessary for our internal concord, and alliances may 
be so for our external defence.” 

But although the stronghold of British authority had been 
laid in ruins, something was left to do in order to overcome 
the inertness that follows the abandonment of active opposition. 
In Pennsylvania, where resistance had been the most dogged, 
and at which the stroke of the 15th of May had been especially 
aimed, it was not enough simply to take the strength out of 
the assembly. A new power was to be created in its place, a 
power based upon the popular will. This necessity had been 
foreseen and provided for. Five days after the passage of the 
preamble, the public meeting was held of the citizens of Phila- 
delphia, at which it was determined to act at once upon its 
recommendation. ‘The mode selected was an invitation to the 
people of the different counties in the province to send commit- 
tees to a conference in Philadelphia, to mature the arrangements 
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for calling a convention of the people. The ball thus set rolling, 
could no longer be checked in its course. It was in vain that 
the old assembly manifested a disposition to yield so far as to 
rescind the obnoxious instructions which had occasioned the 
trouble. The few of the minority who had long clung to the 
hope of bringing it at last into line, had been compelled to 
abandon it. Many members ceased to attend its deliberations, 
and the body showed signs of incurable languor, the forerunner 
of speedy dissolution. In the mean while the conference of 
committees took place on the 18th of June, and the next day 
they unanimously passed the following vote :— . 

“ Resolved, that the government of this province is not com- 
petent to the exigencies of our affairs.” 

After that, nothing, of course, was left but to make arrange- 
ments to provide, as early as possible, a substitute. Through 
all the proceedings there is reason to presume that the chief 
agents were acting in constant consultation with the leading 
advocates of independence in congress. 

Things were now verging on every side to the same point. 
North Carolina had conferred the necessary powers to vote for 
independence and foreign alliances as early as the 12th of April. 
And now came the news from Richard Lee,! to Mr. Adams, 
that on the very day of the passage of the significant preamble 
in congress, the 15th of May, the convention of Virginia had 
gone a step further, and had instructed their delegates to propose 
independence. Authority to assent to its natural consequences, 
a confederation and foreign alliances, followed as a matter of 
course. On the other hand, the convention of Massachusetts 
had referred the subject back to the people, to be considered and 
acted upon at their primary town meetings, and the responses 
had been for some time coming in unequivocally enough. So 
decided was the feeling that Joseph Hawley, impatient of the 
delay, was stimulating the nowise reluctant Gerry to greater 
exertions. Perceiving these encouraging indications in opposite 
quarters, the friends of independence now consulted together, 
and made up their minds that the moment had come for a 


1 A delegate from the county of Westmoreland, and not Richard Henry Lee, 
who was in congress at the time. In the earlier impressions of this work, a 
mistake was made in printing this letter and the answer to it, of which it is 
proper here to give notice. See vol. ix. pp. 374-5, 389. 
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final demonstration. Resolutions, embracing the three great 
points, were carefully matured, which it was arranged that 
Richard Henry Lee, on behalf of the delegates of Virginia, 
should present, and John Adams should second, for Massachu- 
setts. The movement took place, accordingly, on the 7th of 
June. It appears on the journal, recorded with the customary 
caution, as follows : — 

“ Certain resolutions respecting independency being moved 
and seconded, — 

“ Resolved, that the consideration of them be referred till to- 
morrow morning; and that the members be enjoined to attend 
punctually at ten o’clock, in order to take the same into their 
consideration.” 

It was well that a measure of so momentous a character 
should be accompanied with as much of the forms of notice 
and special assignment as the body could properly give to it. 

The record of what passed at the appointed time has come 
down to us very barren of details. We only know that the 
resolutions were referred to the committee of the whole, where 
they were debated with great spirit during that day, Saturday, 
and again on Monday, the 10th, by which time it had become 
quite clear that a majority of the colonies were prepared to 
adopt the first and leading resolution. This majority was com- 
posed of the four New England, and three out of the four 
southern colonies. But it being deemed unadvisable to place 
this great act upon so narrow a basis, and a prospect being held 
out of securing a more general concurrence by delaying the 
decision, a postponement until the first of July was effected by 
a change of the votes of two colonies. In the mean while, 
however, as it was thought suitable to accompany the act with 
an elaborate exposition of the causes which were held to justify 
it, a committee was ordered to have in charge the preparation 
of such a paper in season for the adjourned debate. 

But it was not on this point alone that the action of the mem- 
bers was in the nature of a foregone conclusion. It is plain 
that the greater number of those who yet hesitated, were only 
held back by considerations of expediency from committing 
themselves openly to what they felt was as inevitable as it was 
in all respects right and proper. A strong proof of this is to be 
found in the fact, that on the 11th of June the two great corol- 
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laries of the main proposition were taken up and adopted. At 
the same time that Thomas Jefferson, John Adams, Benjamin 
Franklin, Roger Sherman, and Robert R. Livingston, all but 
the last named being of the movement, were appointed the 
committee to prepare a declaration, as mentioned, the congress 
formally voted a second committee, with powers to prepare and 
digest a form of confederation to be entered into between the 
colonies; and yet a third, to mature a plan of treaties to be 
proposed to foreign powers. In this compass were included all 
the elements of national sovereignty abroad and at home. The 
contest of the preceding year had not been conducted without 
its effect in exalting the merchants, and lawyers, and planters, 
and mechanics of a new and obscure region, remote from the 
great centres of civilization, into a body of statesmen alive to 
the consciousness of a position from which they were to pro- 
vide new channels for the political instruction of the world. 

On the 12th of June, the members were selected to serve on 
the last named committees. Of the Massachusetts delegates, 
Samuel Adams was assigned to the first, whilst John Adams 
was placed on that which related to foreign powers. He was, 
however, surrounded by men not of his counsels. John Dick- 
inson, Harrison, and Robert Morris constituted a majority of 
the committee, and hitherto they had not been of the pioneers. 

Still another positive measure followed. ‘The journal of the 
same day records that — 

“ Congress took into consideration the report of the committee 
on a war-oflice ; whereupon — 

“ Resolved, that a committee of congress be appointed by the 
name of a board of war and ordnance, to consist of five mem- 
bers.” 

The members appointed to this committee, the next day, 
were J. Adams, Sherman, Harrison, Wilson, and E. Rutledge; 
and Richard Peters was elected secretary. Of the five named, 
only the first two had been numbered as of the movement; but 
this distinction was rapidly waning out. 

These successive elections sufficiently display the change 
which was passing over the spirit of the congress. Samuel and 
John Adams were rapidly advancing in influence. The former 
was on the committee to prepare a form of confederation. The 
latter was second on that to report a declaration of independ- 
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ence, the lead, as usual, being given to Virginia; he was like- 
wise on the committee of five, to prepare a plan of treaties 
with foreign nations, associated with but a single coadjutor in 
the struggle to arrive at that object, Dr. Franklin; and he was 
placed at the head of the bureau designed to be the channel 
through which congress proposed to direct the war. No more 
decisive testimony to his energy could have been given by that 
body. A few days before these events, Mr. Adains had written 
to William Cushing a letter in which he had indulged his fancy 
in fixing the term of his necessary labors, before he could come 
and take his place beside his friend on the bench of the superior 
court. 

“ Objects,” he said, “of the most stupendous magnitude, and 
measures in which the lives and liberties of millions yet unborn 
are intimately interested, are now before us. We are in the 
very midst of a revolution the most complete, unexpected, and 
remarkable of any in the history of nations. A few impor- 
tant subjects must be dispatched before I can return to my 
family. Every colony must be induced to institute a perfect 
government. All the colonies must confederate together in 
some solemn bond of union. The congress must declare the 
colonies free and independent States, and ambassadors must 
be sent abroad to foreign courts, to solicit their acknowledgment 
of us as sovereign States, and to form with them, at least with 
some of them, commercial treaties of friendship and alliance. 
When these things are once completed, I shall think that I have 
answered the end of my creation, and sing my nunc dimittis, 
return to my farm, ride circuits, plead law, or judge causes, just 
which you please.” 

This scarcely brilliant prospect of early release was not much 
brightened by the superaddition on all the objects specified of 
the duties of a board of war. What they were to be, was 
defined at the time it was created. They embraced the keeping 
an alphabetical and accurate register of the names of all the 
officers of the army, with their rank and the dates of their 
commissions; likewise regular accounts of the state and dis- 
position of the troops, to be obtained by returning officers wher- 
ever they were stationed; also the keeping exact accounts of 
all the artillery and other implements of war, and directing the 
care and preservation of them when not in actual service; the 
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care of forwarding all dispatches from congress to the colonies 
and armies, and all money designed for this service ; the superin- 
tendence of the raising and dispatching all the land forces 
ordered for service; the care and direction of prisoners of war; 
and, lastly, the preservation, in regular order, of all original 
letters and papers whatever, received in the course of their busi- 
ness, and the recording of all dispatches and letters sent forth. 
In other words, congress contemplated the transformation of a 
delegate from their own body into a war minister, charged, 
for an indefinite period, with an amount and variety of duties, 
which in themselves, and separated from every other labor, would 
task to the utmost the abilities, physical and intellectual, of the 
strongest man. 

In connection with this reduction to system of the conduct 
of the war, Mr. Adams was the agent in carrying through 
another measure of importance, not merely in a military, but in 
a political sense. On the 25th of May, a very large committee, 
upon which he was placed third, after the Virginia members, 
Harrison and Lee, had been appointed to confer with Generals 
Washington, Gates, and Mifflin, and to concert a plan of mil- 
tary operations for the next campaign. This committee reported 
five. days later, and their report was debated in committee of 
the whole until the 5th of June, when they recommended to the 
House, among other things, the following resolve : — 

“ That a committee of five be appointed to consider what is 
proper to be done with persons giving intelligence to the enemy, 
or supplying them with provisions.” 

This resolution was adopted, and the members chosen were 
J. Adams, Mr. Jefferson, Mr. Rutledge, Mr. Wilson, and Mr. 
Livingston. : 

This, which is called in the journal the committee on spies, 
reported on the 17th of June. The report was taken up a week 
later, and without discussion, in committee of the whole, the 
following resolutions, making a part of it, were adopted : — 

“ Resolved, that all persons abiding within any of the United 
Colonies, and deriving protection from the laws of the same, 
owe allegiance to the said laws, and are members of such 
colony ; and that all persons passing through, visiting, or mak- 
ing a temporary stay in any of the said colonies, being entitled 
to the protection of the laws during the time of such passage, 
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visitation, or temporary stay, owe, during the same, allegiance 
thereto. 

“'That all persons, members of or owing allegiance to any 
of the United Colonies, as before described, who shall levy war 
against any of the said colonies within the same, or be adherent 
to the king of Great Britain, or other enemies of the said colo- 
nies, or any of them, within the same, giving to him or them 
aid and comfort, are guilty of treason against such colony. 

“That it be recommended to the legislatures of the several 
United Colonies to pass laws for punishing, in such manner as 
to them shall seem fit, such persons before described, as shall 
be provably attainted of open deed by people of their condition, 
of any of the treason before described. 

“ Resolved, that it be recommended to the several legislatures 
of the United Colonies to pass laws for punishing, in such man- 
ner as they shall think fit, persons who shall counterfeit, or aid 
or abet in counterfeiting, the continental bills of credit, or who 
shall pass any such bill in payment, knowing the same to be 
counterfeit.” 

The rest of the report was recommitted. 

_Under the semblance of a provision against spies and in- 
formers, here was a clear attribution of all the rights of absolute 
sovereignty which had belonged only to George the Third, to 
the new and self-constituted authority of the American people. 
These resolutions drew a sharp line between all persons who 
should and all who should not recognize this new authority, 
subjecting the latter class, whether natives or strangers tem- 
porarily present, to the penalties of treason in case they were 
found adhering to the British king, or to any persons abetting 
his cause. No chance was left open for the profession of neu- 
trality, for even that was assumed to imply citizenship, and 
therefore to be embraced within the new jurisdiction. The 
effect of such a stroke upon all those persons, and they were 
not a few in the middle colonies, who were inclined to per- 
severe in keeping out of the Union, is obvious. It made them 
aliens and strangers, and subjected their action to rigid super- 
vision. Thus many were thought likely to become far better 
reconciled to an immediate declaration of independence, when 
it had been made clear that no equivocal position could be 


longer maintained by pushing it off. 
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The remainder of the history, which terminated in the grand 
result. in congress, may be briefly given. The bulk of oppo- 
sition now centred in the five middle colonies, and the pillar 
upon which it leaned was John Dickinson. But under the 
combined assaults conducted by the leading colonies of Virginia 
and Massachusetts, it was plain that victory was become a mere 
question of time. Jonathan D. Sergeant, who had left congress 
to hasten a change in the counsels of New Jersey, had been so 
successful in spiriting up the assembly as to be able to write, 
on the 15th of June to Mr. Adams, that the delegates about to 
be elected would be on the spot by the 1st of July, the day to 
which the question had been assigned, and that they would 
“vote plump.” + Equally favorable news soon came from Mary- 
land. It was in vain that her convention, under the guidance of 
some of her delegates in congress, had refused to recognize the 
necessity of reorganizing her government, as pointed out in the 
preamble to the resolve of the 15th of May. It was in vain 
that they had reiterated their instructions to resist independence 
to the utmost. The volunteered mission of Samuel Chase to the 
constituents of the recalcitrating delegates proved more than a 
match for all their stubbornness. By the 28th of June he found 
his appeals to them, to instruct the instructors, had been crowned 
with such success as to justify him in dispatching an express 
from the convention with the gratifying intelligence of a unani- 
mous vote in that body in favor of independence. Thus were 
two States secured. But Pennsylvania, Delaware, and New 
York yet remained to move. In the first of these, recourse was 
had once more to the so called committees of conference, the 
offspring of the memorable preamble. And here, on the 23d 
of June, Dr. Benjamin Rush, then a young man, but acting 
entirely in sympathy and codperation with the leaders in con- 
gress, moved and. carried the appointment of a committee to 


' Strangely enough, a passage is found in a printed letter of Samuel Adams, 
dated eleven days atter the Declaration of Independence, purporting that “ the 
delegates from New Jersey had not been empowered to give their voice on 
either side.” A statement so obviously in contradiction to the fact is calculated 
to excite surprise. But a closer examination of the text justifies the inference 
that an error was made either in writing or printing, and that New York was 
meant instead of New Jersey. With this correction, it reads in perfect con- 
formity with well-known facts. Yet this error, however committed, has already 
misled some later writers. It is corrected in Force’s American Archives. 
Lee’s Memoir of R. H. Lee, vol. i. p. 182, 188. 
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declare the sense of the conference with respect to an independ- 
ence of the province on the crown of Great Britain. He and 
James Smith were then joined with Thomas McKean, the chair- 
man of the conference, in a committee, which was ready the 
next day with a report affirming the willingness of the deputies 
of the conference to concur in a vote declaring the United 
Colonies free and independent States. The report was adopted 
unanimously, was presented to congress on the 25th, and, doubt- 
less, had its effect in determining those delegates of the colony 
to absent themselves on the final vote, upon whose resistance 
its adverse decision depended. As the hesitation of Delaware 
was chiefly owing to the feeling that pervaded the county of 
Sussex, Mr. Rodney had repaired thither for the purpose of 
bringing about a favorable change, in which errand the news 
came that he was laboring with success. The delegates from 
New York, no longer interposing any active opposition, yet 
unwilling to assume a responsibility which their constituents 
had not authorized, preferred to withdraw from participation in 
the decision. 

Such was the state of affairs on the 1st of July, to which 
day the discussion had been adjourned. There was then little 
doubt of an affirmative vote on the part of all but four colo- 
nies. Yet two causes remained for continuing the debate. 
The delegates newly elected from New Jersey, though empow- 
' ered to vote for independence, if they saw fit, were yet anxious, 
before deciding, to be possessed of the reasoning which had 
been presented in congress on both sides of the question. In 
addition to this, John Dickinson was desirous of placing him- 
self so distinctly on the record as to release his name from the 
awful responsibility which might follow a disastrous issue of the 
decision. These reasons will account for the reopening of the 
question, which might otherwise be attributed to the same 
frivolous personal considerations which have so often, in more 
peaceful times, served uselessly to delay decisions of deliberative 
assemblies upon the most important concerns. 

There is no record left of this day’s debate. Richard Henry 
Lee, the mover of the resolution, had been called home. Mr. 
Jefferson was no speaker. George Wythe was sensible, but 
not eloquent. Witherspoon was clear, but a little heavy. The 
debating talent must be admitted to have preponderated on the 
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opposite side. It claimed John Dickinson and James Wilson, 
of Pennsylvania; Robert R. Livingston, of New York, and 
Edward Rutledge, of South Carolina; the latter, described by 
Patrick Henry as the most elegant speaker in the first congress. 
How many of them took part in this day’s proceedings, it is not 
possible to say. That Mr. Dickinson did, is certain. The 
opposition, which was dying away everywhere else, was still 
a living principle within his breast. Yet it was the resistance 
of a patriot aiming to avert what he viewed as the greatest, 
dangers for his country, without the alloy ef faction or of bad 
faith. Dickinson had reflected long and deeply on the merits 
of the controversy; his convictions had thus far carried him 
along with America, if not boldly, at least honestly ; and he had 
little reason to count upon any mercy from Great Britain from 
his course, in case victory should declare for her. His action 
must be resolved into the hesitation of wealthy conservatism at 
taking an irrevocable step, rather than want of public spirit 
or of personal courage. He preferred that others should decide 
this point of independence, even though, as the issue shows, 
he was fully prepared to bear his share of the danger that 
would follow persistence in it. This last speech was, there- 
fore, a solemn protest to relieve his conscience, should the dark- 
ness come which no reasonable man could deny to be a possible, 
perhaps a probable consequence of this adventurous plunge. 
It appears to have been respectfully received, as is usual where 
the weight of individual character gives authority to opinions 
even the most unwelcome. And though it wrought no change 
in the convictions of the majority, it inspired in them a sense of 
the necessity of some restatement of the affirmative position. 
The duty of making it fell naturally upon Mr. Adams, who 
had long been regarded as the champion of that side, and who 
was unquestionably the only eloquent man then present to 
defend it. Of his speech, not a word has been transmitted 
to posterity. But all the accounts given by persons present 
agree in representing it as having been in the highest class of 
oratory. His vigorous mind had been so long fraught with 
the subject in all its details, and his fifteen months’ labors in 
congress had given so complete a familiarity with their treat- 
ment, that nothing was needed, beyond an occasion, to enlist, 
the earnestness of his nature, and “the numbers came.” A 
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speech, made under such an impulse, may not, when sub- 
mitted to the cooler examination of a critic in the closet, sustain 
the reputation earned for it in the delivery, but to a listener it 
approaches much nearer to the voice of inspiration than more 
elaborate efforts. The fires of Demosthenes, of Cicero, and of 
Burke were lighted at the midnight lamp, for the illumination 
of the world whilst time shall endure. But Chatham, Patrick 
Henry, Mirabeau, and John Adams will be handed down as 
. great orators mainly by the concurring testimony of those who 
witnessed the effects they produced. The “deep conceptions 
and nervous style,” which made Mr. Adams stand forth in the 
memory of Jefferson, who had the strongest reasons for retain- 
ing an indelible impression of the scene, as “the colossus of 
independence” on the floor of congress, “ which,” as he further 
declares, “ gave him a power of thought and expression which 
moved the members from their seats,” which sent Richard 
Stockton home, testifying that he was “ the atlas of independ- 
ence,” and the Virginians, never unwilling to give their own 
citizens the palm, but always susceptible of generous impulses, 
“to fill every mouth in the ancient dominion with the praises 
-due to the comprehensiveness of his views, the force of his 
arguments, and the boldness of his patriotism,” will be remem- 
bered only by this testimony. Yet great as the impression 
was upon others, it is very clear that he never looked upon 
himself as having done much more than usual. In a letter, 
addressed to Samuel Chase, on the evening after the debate, he 
speaks of it all as an idle waste of time, for that nothing had 
been said which had not been hackneyed in that room for six 
months before. ‘To him the concentration of feeling had been 
in the struggle whilst the issue was doubtful, and when he was 
grappling with great odds. Now that it was really over, the 
difficulties removed, and victory assured, nothing further was 
called for except a few tricks of fence for the edification of the 
bystanders, in which he took no satisfaction. To him it was a 
pageant, and nothing more. 

Yet there is one tone left of the passion of that hour, which, 
even now, comes upon the ear like the dying fall of distant 
music. It would seem as if the mighty agitation of that bois- 
terous period could not settle away into perfect calrn, without 
reflecting a few of the sparkles that yet crested the subsiding 
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waves. Something like this may be observed in the memora- 
ble letter of Mr. Adams to his wife, penned on the 3d of July, 
after the final vote was taken upon Lee’s resolution of the 7th 
of June. With much of that spirit of profound speculation, 
which so greatly distinguishes the writer among the active men 
of his time, this paper likewise shows the glow not yet entirely 
departed, which had fired his bosom and his brain in the contest 
so triumphantly concluded. In this spirit he breaks forth thus : — 

“ Yesterday, the greatest question was decided which ever 
was debated in America, and a greater, perhaps, never was, nor 
will be decided among men. A resolution was passed, without 
one dissenting colony, ‘that these United Colonies are, and of 
right ought to be, free and independent States, and as such 
they have, and of right ought to have, full power to make war, 
conclude peace, establish commerce, and to do all other acts 
and things which other States may rightfully do’ You will 
see, in a few days, a declaration setting forth the causes which 
have impelled us to this mighty revolution, and the reasons 
which will justify it in the sight of God and man. <A, plan of 
confederation will be taken up in a few days. 

“ When I look back to the year 1761, and recollect the argu- 
ment concerning writs of assistance in the superior court, which 
I have hitherto considered as the commencement of the con- 
troversy between Great Britain and America, and run through 
the whole period, from that time to this, and recollect the series 
of political events, the chain of causes and effects, 1 am sur- 
prised at the suddenness as well as greatness of this revolution. 
Britain has been filled with folly, and America with wisdom. 
At least, this is my judgment. Time must determine. It is 
the will of Heaven that the two countries should be sundered 
forever. It may be the will of Heaven that America shall suffer 
calamities still more wasting, and distresses yet more dreadful. 
If this is to be the case, it will have this good effect at least; 
it will inspire us with many virtues which we have not, and 
correct many errors, follies, and vices, which threaten to disturb, 
dishonor, and destroy us. The furnace of affliction produces 
refinement in States as well as individuals. And the new gov- 
ernments we are assuming, in every part, will require a purifica- 
tion from our vices, and an augmentation of our virtues, or they 
will be no blessings. The people will have unbounded power, 
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and the people are extremely addicted to corruption and venality 
as well as the great. But I must submit all my hopes and 

fears to an overruling Providence, in which, unfashionable as 
the faith may be, I firmly believe. 

“ Had a declaration of independency been made seven months 
ago, it would have been attended with many great and glorious 
effects. We might before this hour have formed alliances with 
foreign states. We should have mastered Quebec, and been in 
possession of Canada. 

“ You will, perhaps, wonder how such a declaration would 
have influenced our affairs in Canada; butif I could write with 
freedom, I could easily convince you that it would, and explain 
to you the manner how. Many gentlemen in high stations and 
of great influence have been duped by the ministerial bubble 
of commissioners to treat. And in real, sincere expectation of 
this event, which they so fondly wished, they have been slow 
and languid in promoting measures for the reduction of that 
province. Others there are in the colonies, who really wished 
that our enterprise in Canada would be defeated, that the colo- 
nies might be brought into danger and distress between two 

fires, and be thus induced to submit. Others really wished to 
defeat the expedition to Canada, lest the conquest of it should 
elevate the minds of the people too much to hearken to those 
terms of reconciliation, which they believed would be offered 
us. ‘These jarring views, wishes, and designs occasioned an 
opposition to many salutary measures, which were proposed for 
the support of that expedition, and caused obstructions, embar- 
rassments, and studied delays, which have finally lost us the 
province. All these causes, however, in conjunction, would not 
have disappointed us, if it had not been for a misfortune which 
could not be foreseen, and, perhaps, could not have been pre- 
vented. I mean the prevalence of the smallpox among our 
troops. This fatal pestilence completed our destruction. It is 
a frown of Providence upon us, which we ought to lay to heart. 

“ But, on the other hand, the delay of this declaration to this 
time has many great advantages attending it. The hopes of 
reconciliation, which were fondly entertained by multitudes of 
honest and well-meaning, though weak and mistaken people, 
have been gradually, and, at last, totally extinguished. ‘Time 
has been given for the whole people maturely to consider the 
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great question of independence, and to ripen their judgments, 
dissipate their fears, and allure their hopes, by discussing it in 
newspapers and pamphlets, by debating it in assemblies, con- 
ventions, committees of safety and inspection, in town and 
county meetings, as well as in private conversations, so that the 
whole people, in every colony of the thirteen, have now adopted 
it as their own act. This will cement the Union, and avoid 
those heats, and perhaps convulsions, which might have been 
occasioned by such a declaration six months ago. 

“ But the day is past. The second day of July, 1776, will be 
the most memorable epocha in the history of America. Iam apt 
to believe that it will be celebrated by succeeding generations 
as the great anniversary festival. It ought to be commemorated 
as the day of deliverance, by solemn acts of devotion to God 
Almighty. It ought to be solemnized with pomp and parade, 
with shows, games, sports, guns, bells, bonfires, and illumina- 
tions, from one end of this continent to the other, from this time 
forward, forevermore. 

“ You will think me transported with enthusiasm, but I am 
not. Iam well aware of the toil, and blood, and treasure that 
it will cost us to maintain this declaration, and support and 
defend these States. Yet, through all the gloom, I can see the 
rays of ravishing light and glory. I can see that the end is 
more than worth all the means. And that posterity will tri- 
umph in that day’s transaction, even although we should rue 
it, which I trust in God we shall not.” 

The reference in this letter to the 2d of July, is to the true 
decision upon independence involved in the adoption of the reso- 
lution of the seventh of June. The discussion and vote which 
followed upon the form of a declaration of the reasons for taking 
this step, is a separate affair. The committee to whom the task 
of preparing a suitable paper had been intrusted, had made its 
report on the 28th of June. Mr. Jefferson, though younger than 
Mr. Adams and Dr. Franklin, had been placed at its head, not 
less in deference to the leading position of Virginia than to his 
well-merited reputation for a matchless felicity in embodying 
popular ideas. The composition of the paper thus devolved 
upon him. There is some discrepancy in the accounts of the 
later proceedings given by the chief actors, which it is hard to 
reconcile. Mr. Jefferson’s is, that he communicated his draft to 
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Mr. Adams and to Dr. Franklin separately, because they were 
the two members of whose judgment he wished most to have 
the benefit; and that all the corrections which they made were 
those that were visible on the paper in their own handwriting. 
Mr. Adams’s is, that Mr. Jefferson and he acted as a subcom- 
mittee, and reviewed the paper critically, without making or 
suggesting an alteration. In the face of both these statements 
remains a copy of the original draft of Mr. Jefferson, in the 
handwriting of Mr. Adams, taken before the numerous erasures, 
alterations, and interlineations were made by Mr. Jefferson’s 
own hand, which appear in the fac-simile published by his 
grandson. This, at least, shows that the paper was much more 
changed after it had been submitted to Mr. Adams than either 
statement would seem to imply. For the present purpose, it 
is enough to know that, as Mr. Jefferson wrote the paper, so 
the labor of “fighting fearlessly for every word of it,” in the 
three days’ debate which ensued in congress after it was re- 
ported, fell almost exclusively upon Mr. Adams. Mr. Jefferson 
“thought it his duty to be a passive auditor of the opinions 
of others,’ which he admits to have been expressed “in acri- 
monious criticisms on some of its parts, that made him writhe 
‘a little.” Several passages were altered in deference to the lin- 
gering hopes of reconciliation of some, or to the tender con- 
sciences of others, but the tenacity of Mr. Adams saved its 
substance, which will remain to a distant future, to inspire a 
far more perfect system of liberty than any social community 
has ever yet, in its practice, carried out. On the fourth of July 
the Declaration of Independence was approved and signed by 
all the members present. So far the battle had been fought 
and won; but the heaviest part of the labor yet remained, 
which was to make the brave words good by braver deeds. 
Neither was it here that the men of the Revolution showed 
themselves wanting. They well knew the nature of the task 
they had undertaken, and the extent of the labors and sacrifices 
required to execute it. Enthusiasts they were in one sense, for 
nothing truly noble is done in life without that element in 
greater or less measure. But visionaries they certainly were 


1 It is said that a similar copy, in the handwriting of Dr. Franklin, has been 
discovered in England, and is in the hands of an American gentleman in 
London. 
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not. They had in their favor not so much the ability to over- 
come their adversary by positive victories, as that of endurance 
under defeat. The rugged will may be broken in small islands, 
or in cities and their immediate dependencies, where the surface 
can be measured by a physical force, but it escapes from sub- 
jection in the indefinite expanse of a continent. ‘This consider- 
ation alone made the Declaration of Independence a reasonable 
act, without reference to the amount of aid which it might 
secure from the favor or the rivalry of foreign powers. But 
there is another and a more important light in which it is to be 
regarded. It implied powers of self-control and self-government 
as yet untried. Had the directors of these movements subse- 
quently proved wanting in the art of reconstructing the fabric 
of society; had the issue been anarchy, and decline in civiliza- 
tion, refinement, and whatever goes to make the human family 
happy, intelligent, moral, and religious, the failure would have 
reacted upon the past, and stamped all their professions with 
folly. Europe and America have, since this period, abounded 
in examples of this discordance between grand beginnings and 
paltry endings. ‘To posterity, all those who boldly commence, 
only to fail at last, appear heavily responsible for the vast 
amount of misery which their attempt necessarily entails upon 
their felow-men. ‘“ Man,” says the historian Gibbon, herein 
following the thought of a practical statesman, Cicero, “man 
has much more to fear from the passions of his fellow-creatures 
than from the convulsions of the elements.” It is, therefore, 
not every one that simply succeeds in lifting from his fellows 
any yoke, however oppressive, who merits to be remembered as 
a benefactor; for he may yet become the means of subjecting 
them to sufferings, from the absence of needful restraint, a 
thousand times greater than those averted. Another test must 
be applied by weighing the compensations to his country which 
follow its sacrifices. “TI can see,” said Mr. Adams in the letter 
already quoted, “that the end is worth all the means.” But 
with him, those means were but beginning at this moment of 
victory. ‘The sequel will show that thirteen years, in which he 
never relaxed his share of exertion, were yet to pass, before he 
could be said really to have earned the honors his country has 
been disposed to award him for his services as “the colossus 
of independence” in their great federal council. 


CHAPTER V. 


CoNFERENCE WitH Lorp Howr— OriGIN oF PARTIES— FOREIGN AND 
Domestic Poticy — SreRvicES IN CONGRESS, FROM JULY, 1776, UNTIL 
NovEMBER, 1777. 


Tue declaration of the causes which justified the separation 
from Great Britain was but a form; yet it was of that sort of 
forms which sometimes produce greater effects even than the 
substance. It was then, and has ever since been confounded 
in many minds with the act itself for which it assigned the 
justification. Its influence at the moment was strictly sub- 
ordinate to that of the event it defended, and it has only been 
in later times that the living force of its abstract principles has 
been perceived to expand beyond the nation over the ever widen- 
ing circle of mankind. The reading of it was hailed with the 
utmost satisfaction in the Southern States and in New England, 
in which the public expectation had already anticipated the 
result. The army seems to have accepted it as a matter of 
course; whilst, in the Middle States, the event absorbed by far 
the greatest share of attention, because it brought to a crisis 
the long standing differences of sentiment among the popula- 
tion. It was the signal for an open secession of a few men 
of property who had till now gone with the movement, but 

-who made it the excuse either for joining the British forces, 
or for shrinking into seclusion. The members of the Society 
of Friends, always averse to war, and at no time cordial to any 
measure suspected to come from Massachusetts, henceforward 
assumed a state of cautious neutrality. With these exceptions, 
the communities in question entered upon their new condition 
cheerfully enough. Some leading men still thought it all pre- 
mature, but they preferred to follow the lead of their countrymen 
to the purchase of British leniency by deserting them. Among 
these were John Dickinson and Robert Morris, John Jay, Wil- 
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liam Livingston, and James Duane, men whose purity of motive 
in the course’they marked out for themselves, was thus placed 
beyond the reach of suspicion. Yet honest and capable as 
they ever had been, their power was no longer i in the ascendant 
in the federal assembly. It had at last given way before that 
of the Lees and the Adamses, the persons whom they had 
always most deeply distrusted, and whose system of policy had 
met with their unvarying opposition. 

Most particularly had this great event established the position 
of John Adams in congress and in the country. The masculine 
energy of his eloquence, developed, as it had been, in the steady 
exposition of a consistent course of action, had placed him in 
the highest rank among the leaders of the movement. The 
immediate consequences were made visible in the multitude of 
duties showered upon him from this time until he left the 
body in the autumn of the succeeding year. Notwithstanding 
the burden under which he continually labored as chairman of 
the board of war, through the most disastrous and gloomy 
period of the struggle, his name and his agency are visible in 
shaping, to some extent, every part of the rising system. His 
own record may be consulted to furnish an idea how various 
and extensive were the calls upon him. He is to be traced, in 
the journals of congress, as a member of more than ninety 
different committees, and he served in others which do not 
appear, as sometimes the names are not there recorded. He 
was the chairman of at least twenty-five. As the head of the 
committee already mentioned, which reported the rules concern- 
ing allegiance, he was instructed to draw up, anew, the articles 
of war. He took a leading part in that which was directed to 
pave the way for alliances with foreign states, as will presently 
be made more fully to appear. He shared in the discussions 
upon the proposed form of confederation between the States, 
and bare record against some of the defects which ultimately 
brought it to nothiig. He animated the organization of a 
naval force, which from that day to the end of his life was 
ever a cherished feature of his national system. And all this, 
during the period of almost constant reverses, in New York, 
New ae and Pennsylvania, which ended in the possession 
of Philadelphia by the British commander, and the hasty dis- 
persion of the members into the interior, until they could reas- 
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semble at York. More than once, in this space of time, even 
his undaunted spirit was brought to admit that the chances 
of ultimate defeat were preponderant. But it made not the 
smallest difference in his exertions. Throughout the period of 
sixteen months, until the victory over General Burgoyne, which, 
in its connection with the French alliance, is now known to 
have turned the scale in the minds of the British minister, dis- 
pelling his last hopes of recovering America, all the energies of 
Mr. Adams, body and soul, were devoted to the maintenance 
of the cause in which every thing to him worth living for was 
irretrievably embarked. 

One special occasion for action happened not long after the 
decision in favor of independence. At the very moment of 
voting, General Howe was landing his troops at Staten Island, 
whilst his brother, the Admiral, was rapidly nearing the coast, 
charged with what was called the true olive branch, in contra- 
distinction to that other one which had been brought from 
America by Richard Penn, and which had been so summarily 
rejected. It was the expectation of such a mission that had 
done much to protract the resistance which delayed the declara- 
tion; and even the interposition of that obstacle did not quite 
do away with a hope in some breasts that a reconciliation 
might yet be effected in spite of it. That hope was still alive 
in congress, animating a few of its members, and rendering 
them earnest to keep open the avenues of negotiation. Yet 
although Lord Howe’s delay was imputed by himself to his 
labors to obtain from ministers more liberal powers to treat, 
the sum of them all, as ascertained from his own admissions, 
seems to have fallen infinitely below the expectations of those 
most favorably disposed to listen to him in America. Hence 
it happened that his first indirect communications with congress 
were conducted in a manner that cut off all prospect of success 
by such means. His proclamation showed him standing as 
one armed with the ability to compel obedience, but yet em- 
powered to temper justice with mercy, upon evidence of suitable 
contrition for past errors. With such pretensions, no member 
of congress, however much disposed to enter into negotiation 
with him, could venture to whisper a word in his behalf. 
Neither were his later measures a whit more skilfully taken. 
With the peculiar formality of that day, he stuck at the 
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threshold of etiquette in refusing to acknowledge an organiza- 
tion called out by the voice of a continent in arms, and directly 
before his eyes, though it was all along his intention and desire 
ultimately to negotiate with it. Thus even the victory on Long - 
Island, upon which he had most surely counted to bring the 
rebellious to reason, was deprived of the force which it might _ 
have had but for the want of direct and manly frankness. 
During this period; Mr. Adams was on the watch for every 
symptom of vacillation, and earnestly exerting himself to keep 
up the tone of congress to absolute preclusion of any opening 
for it. And when at last General John Sullivan, one of the 
prisoners taken on Long Island, was sent to Philadelphia the 
bearer of a proposal of a conference, on terms which he either 
misinterpreted, or which were afterwards disavowed, Howe was 
fated to find that defeat had done little to damp their courage. 

Mr. Adams strenuously insisted that the overture should be 
permitted to pass wholly without notice. But in this he found 
himself once more outrunning the disposition of the majority. 
When New Hampshire, Connecticut, and even Virginia gave 
way, it was of no use for him further to resist. He has given 
an account of this matter, so clear that it supersedes the neces- 
sity of adding to it. He wrote to Mrs. Adams, on the 6th of 
September, as follows : — 

“This day, I think, has been the most remarkable of all. 
Sullivan came here from Lord Howe, five days ago, with a 
message, that his lordship desired a half -hour’s conversation 
with some of the members of congress in their private capaci- 
ties. We have spent three or four days in debating whether 
we should take any notice of it. I have, to the utmost of my 
abilities, during the whole time, opposed our taking any notice 
of it. But at last it was determined by a majority that ‘the 
congress being the representatives of the free and independent 
States of America, it was improper to appoint any of their 
members to confer in their private characters with his lordship. 
But they would appoint a committee of their body to wait on 
him, to know whether he had power to treat with congress upon 
terms of peace, and to hear any propositions that his lordship 
may think proper to make.’ 

“When the committee came to be balloted for, Dr. Rec 
and your humble servant were unanimously chosen. Colonel 
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R. H. Lee and Mr. Rutledge had an equal number; but upon 
a second vote, Mr. Rutledge was chosen. I requested to be 
excused, but was desired to consider of it until to-morrow. My 
friends here advise me to go. All the stanch and intrepid are 
very earnest with me to go, and the timid and wavering, if any 
such there are, agree in the request. So I believe I shall under- 
take the journey. I doubt whether his lordship will see us, but 
the same committee will be directed to inquire into the state of 
the army at New York, so that there will be business enough, 
if his lordship makes none. It would fill this letter-book to 
give you all the arguments for and against this measure, if I 
had liberty to attempt it. His lordship seems to have been 
playing off a number of Machiavelian manceuvres, in order to 
throw upon us the odium of continuing this war. Those who 
have been advocates for the appointment of this committee are 
for opposing manceuvre to manceuyre, and are confident that the 
consequence will be that the odium will fall upon him. How- 
ever this may be, my lesson is plain, to ask a few questions and 
take his answers.” 

Whatever else may be said of Lord Howe, it is certainly a 
mistake to suppose him to have been possessed of the arts 
taught by Machiavel. He was a plain, well-meaning man, 
disposed, as far as he knew how, to restore peace and recon- 
cile conflicting interests. His mission was but the natural 
sequence of certain efforts which had been initiated with 
Franklin before his departure from London. It forms a part 
of a series of inadequate concessions, always coming a day too 
late, which will render the policy of Lord North ever a memor- 
able lesson to statesmen. It might in stronger hands have 
proved a formidable engine, not so much of conciliation as of 
division among the Americans. As it was, it was shivered to 
atoms upon a scruple of form! .From the tone of a letter to 
John Adams, it is certain that the announcement of the con- 
ference had excited serious concern in the mind of Samuel 
Adams. The resolution of congress, accepting it, had carefully 
avoided mentioning independence as an obstacle to peace. 
The popular confidence, in the Middle States, never very firm, 
had fallen very considerably, under the effect of General Howe’s 
easy triumph around New York, and the advance of the war 
into the heart of New Jersey. It must then have been with 
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sreat satisfaction that Samuel Adams, at this time at home, 
received from his correspondent his account of the termination 
of the conference. That account is given elsewhere in these 
volumes.' Nothing more is necessary to prove the utter incom- 
petency of Howe to the task which he had assumed. He had” 
not taken the trouble to understand the causes of the difference. 
To him it stood merely as a quarrel in the family, where he 
might come in as intercessor, and beg the father not to be 
hard upon the children, provided he could persuade them, in 
their turn, to pray forgiveness and promise amendment. All 
this kind of reasoning, if it ever could have had any force, was 
utterly thrown away after the Fourth of July. The colonies had 
gone too far, longer to consent to be regarded as a wayward 
progeny. ‘They now asked to be recognized as having reached 
the age of maturity, and as responsible for their own acts. To 
such a request, Lord Howe could not assent even in form, much 
less in substance, so’ that the mighty edifice of conciliation 
proved to be a mere castle in the air. Then it was that the 
Lees and the Adamses could take pleasure in the reflection, 
that mainly by their efforts independence had not been put off. 
They might, indeed, have included in their gratulation the list- 
lessness of the minister at home, and the mild inertness of his 
diplomatic agents. Some men might even then have at least 
sown the seeds of discord, to germinate and bear fruit at later 
stages of the war. What they actually did, was to prevent 
their growing. The result of the conference with Lord Howe 
only tended the more to convince the doubting that reconcilia- 
tion was out of the question. Mr. Adams returned to his 
duties, fortified by the prediction he had made that the confer- 
ence would end in nothing, and that Great Britain would not 
prove in earnest in her offers. Indeed, throughout this his- 
tory, it was the fate of that country never to be in season with 
any measure, either of restraint or conciliation. The amiable 
Lord Howe had been sent with an olive branch whilst his 
brother held the sword, and neither proved a true symbol, in the 
way that they chose respectively to wield them. 

In all of the discussions which had preceded the Declaration 
of Independence, one argument had been urged in its favor 
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with great earnestness and no trifling effect. This was, that 
neither France nor Spain, to whom the patriots might look with 
not ill-grounded hopes of aid, could be relied upon to deviate 
from the policy of neutrality, so long as the disruption between 
the mother country and the colonies should not be placed 
beyond recall. Hence it happened that independence and 
foreign alliances were terms almost always used in the same 
breath, and the second step was viewed as an inevitable con- 
sequence of taking the first. No sooner was the sense of the 
majority gathered from the debate that took place upon Mr. 
Lee’s first resolution of the seventh of June, than, in the con- 
templation of its passage, a committee was appointed to mature 
a form of treaty to be proposed to foreign powers. The names 
and the political character of this committee have been given 
already. Mr. Adams, who had been strenuous in advocating 
the policy which it proposed to initiate, was one of its mem- 
bers, in conjunction, however, with persons, most of whom could 
scarcely be regarded as likely to take the burden of measures 
legitimately the consequence of that policy. The responsibility 
of action seems in this way to have been shared between Dr. 
Franklin and Mr. Adams, and the greater part of the labor to 
have fallen upon the latter. The form of a treaty was drawn, 
and the extent to which the policy of alliance was to be carried, 
was substantially defined by him. This is a point very material 
to a right comprehension of his later career in the foreign service 
of his country. 

This form was, after consultation with Dr. Franklin, reported 
to congress on the 18th of July. It was composed of articles 
purely commercial in their nature, and contemplated no con- 
nection beyond a reciprocation of the benefits of trade, and a 
mutual assurance of protection against the annoyances likely to 
interrupt it. Further than this, Mr. Adams was not disposed 
to involve the country in any engagement. It is interesting 
to observe, by a confidential dispatch of Count de Vergennes, 
after the proposal had been submitted to him, how great was 
his surprise at its moderation, and how accurately he penetrated 
the motives at the bottom of it. But some of the members, 
with whom Mr. Adams was habitually acting, feared that it 
would not present inducements enough to tempt France to 
swerve from her neutrality. 'The subject was earnestly debated 
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on the 27th of August, and sundry amendments adopted, which 
were referred to the same committee, enlarged by the addition 
of Richard Henry Lee and James Wilson, with directions to 
embody them in the shape of instructions for the government of 
the individual who should be intrusted with the duty of opening 
negotiations. Two days later, power was given to frame further 
instructions. Soon afterwards, Mr. Adams was called away to 
the duty of waiting upon Lord Howe, and he did not return 
until the committee had reported. It is fair, then, to assume | 
that the instructions did not have the same origin with the 
treaty, although they can scarcely be said to contravene its spirit. 
They only betrayed the anxiety of congress to let no precise 
form of stipulations stand in the way of an alliance; an anx- 
iety that ultimately led to the negotiation of a treaty on a 
different principle from that now reported, and one which, 
twenty years later, helped to bring on that complication of 
affairs with France, which proved the most serious cause of 
embarrassment that happened to the government, whilst it had 
Mr. Adams for its head. 

The Declaration of Independence had changed the nature 
of the divisions in congress. Up to that moment, they had 
been formed upon the single point of reconciliation; one side 
pressing for a decree of final separation, reversible only by 
the armed hand, the other still anxious to leave open some 
avenues by which a return to kindlier feelings in Great Britain 
might, with honor to both parties, save the resort to force. That 
question once settled, a few, who yet remained dissatisfied, 
retired from public action. The rest embarked with more or 
less cheerfulness upon the hazardous voyage, sharing its perils, 
its disasters, and its successes, to the end. But although the 
original grounds of difference had been thus removed, the past 
had not been without its effect in marking the affinities of indi- 
viduals. The general outlines of parties soon made themselves 
visible in the new discussions which arose. The Lees and the 
Adamses, Virginia and New England, though not without 
individual exceptions, reinforced by Pennsylvania, Delaware, 
and scattering members of other States, held the undisputed 
lead, though an opposition yet existed from New York, com- 
bined with many representatives of the Southern States. These 
distinctions acquired, in time, more consistency, by connecting 
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themselves with the position, prejudices, and passions of the 
military officers, in their various commands, and with the influ- 
ences gradually brought to bear from beyond sea. They wound 
themselves around the movements of the commander-in-chief, 
and they seriously impaired the efficiency of the negotiations 
with foreign powers. This is a subject which has not yet been 
fully analyzed. And inasmuch as it involves a correct appre- 
hension of all later party divisions down to the present day, it 
would seem to deserve an extended consideration. The task is 
appropriate to this biography only so far as it affected the for- 
tunes of its subject. To that extent, which is not a small one, 
it may naturally be assumed. 

The Revolution found the States homogeneous in language, 
religion, and origin, but greatly differing in habits of thought, 
in manners, and feelings. Their social forms, their sectarian 
views of religion, and their ideas on government, though all 
bearing the general character impressed upon them by the supe- 
rior influence of the mother country, yet equally drew the differ- 
ences between them from the same source. In Virginia, and in 
New England, the population had been the most exclusively 
derived from Great Britain; but it had come from very opposite 
classes of its society. The one had emigrated during a period, 
when the passions both in church and state had been stimu- 
lated to the utmost. They cherished the extreme ideas of the 
extreme reformers, as little idolaters of the crown as of the 
hierarchy. The other had borne the impress of the cavalier, 
holding his loyalty as a sentiment rather than a principle, 
revering the authority of the church, and the established order 
of ranks in the state, though never surrendering that spirit of 
personal independence which yet characterizes the higher classes 
of the mother country. Between these two communities, which 
combined to form the main body of resistance, were interposed 
the proprietary governments, composed of more miscellaneous 
materials, and, therefore, marked by less unity of character. 
One feature was common to these, however, and that was 
the morfepoly in few hands of extensive landed property, which 
vested estates in the original grantees or their successors that 
affected the whole structure of society. Out of this grew dis- 
tinctions between the proprietaries and the immigrating poor 
of different European nations, which savored more of aristoc- 
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racy than is usual in communities of comparatively late date. 
Hence it happened that public sentiment, which is in every 
part of the world formed out of the feelings and interests of 
the preponderating class, had shaped for itself a system pecu- 
liar to the circumstances of each. However opposite in other 
respects, the leading men concurred in this, that they sym- 
pathized far more with the Cavalier tendencies of their southern 
neighbors than with the Roundhead equalization of Puritan 
New England. So strong was this tendency at the commence- 
ment of the difficulties, that even the predominating indignation 
with the common oppressors in Great Britain, and the natural 
enthusiasm awakened by the advocacy of the common liberties, 
were not quite sufficient to overcome the prejudices, and allay 
the suspicions entertained of the motives of the Massachusetts 
men. This made itself visible at the very opening of the first 
congress; nor would the feeling have been softened, had it not 
been for the sagacity of the latter in covering their action with 
the shield of Virginia names. By this process it happened, 
that whilst Richard Henry Lee, Thomas Jefferson, and George 
Washington were on their side types of the same spirit which 
animated the barons in their victory over King John, Hancock, 
the Adamses, and Sherman, were equally sustaining the rela- 
tion of Lenthal, Pym, and St. John towards Charles the First. 
It was the accordance of these forms of opinion in working 
for one object prized equally by both, personal and _ political 
freedom to America, which finally carried the continent in the 
same direction. But this union could not take place without 
much friction in all minor details, neither did it outlast the 
hour of victory. The first jar in the movement made itself 
felt in the organization of the military force, as will be here 
explained. 

The news of the attack upon Lexington and Concord had 
not become diffused over the agricultural region of New Eng- 
land, before the great mass of its active men flew to arms. 
Some of them had served in the wars with the French, many 
had had a turn of militia-schooling, and all were familiar with 
the use of the musket. As a consequence, there clustered 
around the scene of hostilities at Boston, perhaps twenty thou- 
sand men, composing no army in the technical sense of the 
word, but yet a body of farmers, mechanics, seamen, and 
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laborers, with their guns, and powder-horns, and shot-bags, the 
companions of their occasional pursuit of game, among whom 
General Gage could scarcely venture to trust his small force 
with much prospect of ever seeing it return. These men under- 
stood little of the distinction of ranks. They had learned ser- 
vice in border wars with Indians, or the hardy life of the forest 
and the sea. ‘They recognized little authority but what was 
self-imposed at the moment. Their officers were of their own 
choosing, and from among their own companions; obeyed in 
cases of obvious necessity, but not to the implicit subjection of 
their personal liberty, which they prized above all things. Even 
what organization there was, sprung from so many different 
sources as to defy reduction to system. Acute, discriminating, 
shrewd, not always scrupulous or direct in the use of means, 
possessing an unimpassioned tenacity of purpose in the attain- 
ment of any object, whether good or bad, and withal a little 
addicted to money for its own sake, the assembled multitude 
manifested as well the virtues as the vices of their national 
character. Impatient of the authority of leaders, whom they 
scanned. too narrowly not to understand their defects and to 
play upon them, any attempt, on their part, to convert them 
into an army of regulars like those of the old world, would 
have been attended by but one result, their early dispersion. 
Aware of this, the Massachusetts delegates in congress finally 
accepted the hazardous expedient of calling an utter stranger to 
take the chief command under the general authority of the 
continent. The inducements to this course were not merely 
the high personal reputation which he enjoyed, but the con- 
fidence that, in his person, Virginia and the other colonies were 
pledging themselves to maintain the cause of New England as 
their own. The advent of General Washington, and of the . 
train of officers he brought with him, was the infusion of a 
wholly new element into the military circle. It made itself 
immediately felt in the undertaking to mould the motley assem- 
blage into one army. The mass melted in the process, like 
snow before the sun. And all the officers, who came from 
abroad, not excepting even the commander-in-chief, received 
shocks to their feelings, and formed impressions, which time 
confirmed into prejudices, that had a material influence upon 
the train of subsequent events. This is clearly perceptible in 
21* 
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the whole tenor of the correspondence of the time. The mutual 
repulsion became much more fixed in the course of the defeats 
experienced at New York, and the calamities of the expedition 
to Canada; and from the camp it spread into the councils of © 
the Union. The northern troops gradually imbibed so great 
an aversion to General Schuyler, that the New England dele- 
gates, in order to get round the difficulty, exerted themselves 
to substitute General Gates, a more acceptable leader. Gates’s 
successes in the north soon concentrated around him the ele- 
ments of discontent with the commander-in-chief. And these 
became, in time, identified with those members of congress, 
’ who had either been the active promoters of his rise, or whose 
confidence in the military capacity of Washington had become 
shaken by his defeats. On the other hand, the impressions 
received by the numerous officers who clustered around Wash- 
ington, of the ill-will borne by the same men to him, gained 
strength from the alleged hesitation of Samuel and John 
Adams, and others of their friends, to confer almost dictatorial 
authority on him, not less than from the rumors set afloat that 
they favored none but annual enlistments, Thus it fell out, 
in course of time, that the line became very marked, both in 
congress and the army, between the friends of General Wash- 
ington and those who were considered averse to him. After 
the success of Gates in the north, whom the latter class had 
succeeded in placing in command there, these became known 
as his partisans. Although this distinction had not obtained 
at the moment of Mr. Adams’s retirement from service in con- 
gress, and though it is certain that his feelings were never 
enlisted either way, yet as his affinities in congress had always 
been with those who favored Gates, he was associated, in the 
minds of many in and out of the army, with that class. Among 
the young persons who received this impression was Alexander 
Hamilton, just commencing his career, already a decided friend 
of Schuyler, whose daughter he afterwards married, and equally 
_ determined against Gates. This siding had no consequences 
at the time. But its effects became perceptible a quarter of a 
century later, in a manner that will be explained as this narra- 
tive proceeds. 

But the differences, which at one moment threatened the most 
painful consequences from this state of things, lost all their im- 
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mediate importance from the failure of Gates to sustain in the 
south the reputation he had gained in the north, as well as from 
the exposure of the intrigues of several of the military adven- 
turers who had come out from France to advance their fortunes 
in America. The line of division, however, continued in con- 
gress, which other influences soon helped to render more and 
more permanent. As a general thing, those who had been 
most in advance in the popular movement of independence, 
formed the nucleus of one set of opinions, whilst those who 
had held back, became component parts of the other. The 
former naturally feared, the latter as naturally inclined to repose 
great power in the military chief. Had no other circumstances 
occurred, this alone would have given shape to parties; but 
there were others, and very material ones, which came from 
beyond the water. 

The foreign policy of the new country soon infused elements 
of discord, which mingled with and gave color to the current 
of events. Quite early in the difficulties, intimations had been 
very guardedly given to leading Americans, through persons in 
communication with, though not avowed agents of the French 
government, that aid would be afforded, provided that proper 
channels could be secured to elude observation. For the sake 
of opening these, the secret committee, heretofore mentioned, 
had been raised in 1775. This committee, composed in great 
part of the most conservative class, had manifested but little 
energy in the execution of their labors. The chief result to 
which they came was the institution of an agency, which they 
conferred upon Silas Deane, with authority to go first to the 
French West Indies and thence to France, and, if he found it 
practicable, to open the desired avenues of communication be- 
tween the countries. Deane was directed to solicit aid from 
the government of France, and from individuals, as well as to 
sound the disposition of the former to enter into relations, 
commercial or political, with the colonies. "Whilst this opera- 
- tion was contriving on one side, Dr. Arthur Lee, who had been 
for some years known in London as an active friend of Amet- 
ica, very indiscreetly transmitted to Dr. Franklin papers pur- 
porting to be anonymously addressed to a royalist, Lieutenant- 
Governor Colden, but actually written by himself with the 
intent to inspire distrust in the fidelity of a portion of the 
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secret committee. Messrs. Dickinson and Jay were designated 
as leaning too much to Great Britain, and it was explicitly 
declared. that nothing but the substitution of men like the 
-Adamses and Lees, known to be identified with the whole 
process of resistance to the crown, would avail to unlock the 
bosoms of sympathizers on that side of the ocean! Though 
Dr. Lee added a special injunction that these papers should 
be shown only to his brother, Richard Henry, the substance of 
them, nevertheless, leaked out, which, coming upon earlier diffi- 
culties between the parties, accumulated causes of dissension 
in congress. The first occasion upon which they produced sen- 
sible effects, happened upon the nomination of three commis- 
sioners to go to France. Dr. Franklin was chosen, of course ; 
Mr. Jefferson was next elected, and not until he declined could 
Dr. Lee come in. For the third place, Samuel Adams, Richard 
Henry Lee, and Gerry had earnestly pressed upon John Adams 
to accept a nomination; but as he refused to listen to the 
proposal, the lot fell, out of that connection, upon Silas Deane, 
even though he had already lost the confidence of his own 
State of Connecticut. At the instance of those who sym- 
pathized with Lee, however, the policy was adopted of extend- 
ing applications to other European powers, in consequence of 
which William Lee and Ralph Izard were added as agents to 
go to Holland, to Prussia, and to Italy. Thus it happened that 
each side alternately prevailed, and the seeds were freely sown 
of other differences, which, in no long time, fructified abun- 
dantly on both sides of the ocean. 

But out of all the diplomatic appointments, made by this 
remarkable assembly from among men wholly new and un- 
trained in the arts of this peculiar profession, it is a singular 
fact that only that of Silas Deane proved discreditable to their 
choice. And even this error can scarcely be said to have 
originated with them. It was rather the adoption of a prior 
act of the secret committee, not improbably wrung from them 
by personal address and over-solicitation. In truth, the duties 
with which Deane had been charged were of the most delicate 


1 The sentence expressing this opinion, and the injunction of secrecy upon 
Franklin, do not appear in the papers as printed in the Diplomatic Correspond- 
.ence of the Revoluiion, vol. i. p. 7. They are found in Force’s American Archives, 
Ath series, vol. iv. pp. 1125-1126, 
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and difficult nature, requiring a combination of talents seldom 
to be met with in one man. They called for knowledge, capa- 
city, and address, with sagacity in penetrating the motives of 
others, as well as moral elevation in his own. Mr. Deane had 
little or nothing of all this. With some mercantile informa- 
tion, and a readiness, by many denominated practical talent, 
he united that species of dexterity, not uncommon in the 
political affairs of America, which is often mistaken for states- 
manship, although it seldom deserves to be so much honored. 
This had brought him into notice in Connecticut, through his 
success in procuring his own election as a delegate to the 
first congress. It likewise secured him sufficient reputation, 
while he remained a member, to fortify his claim to-~a post 
which no more capable person was found eager to contest. 
He went to France, and immediately entered upon a scene 
wholly novel to him, with the brilliancy of which he seems to 
have been early dazzled. Adventurers of all sorts crowded 
around him, ready to offer their valuable services to the great 
cause of liberty at a much higher price than they could get 
by remaining to serve despotism at home. Shrewd traders 
offered to enter into lucrative contracts to any amount with 
him. Enthusiastic projectors were at his feet, with plans, for 
an adequate consideration, to build up a great State in Amer- 
ica by the shortest possible process in the safest possible way. 
Exalted by finding himself in such vogue, too vain to be aware 
of the thorough analysis which was making of his own char- 
‘acter among the trained agents of the power to which he had 
been sent, and wholly unequal to threading the mazes of the 
crafty and corrupt society around him, he seems to have re- 
signed himself to the enjoyments put in his way; enjoyments, 
too, which he could more readily obtain, the more he would 
exercise of the powers supposed to be vested in him. As an 
inevitable consequence, he plunged into contracts, and author- 
ized agencies, with little regard to the extent to which he 
embarrassed his principals, and precipitated upon them a set of 
turbulent and rapacious foreign officers, whose demands to out- 
rank natives gave rise to some of the most grave and _ per- 
plexing difficulties of the war. 

Neither was this the worst of the troubles he occasioned. 
When joined in the commission with his two colleagues, by 
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paying court to Dr. Franklin, as the natural centre of a greater 
influence, and neglecting Arthur Lee, he managed to sow dis- 
cord abundantly between them. Whilst his exclusive deference, 
on one side, secured for him the easy sympathy of Franklin in 
all his plans, his inattention, on the other, roused Lee’s sensitive 
jealousy against both his colleagues. Lee’s cause was taken 
up by his brother William, and by Ralph Izard, who happened 
to be in Europe, both of them provided with commissions to 
other powers, which they could not yet use, whilst Deane became 
the centre around whom the friends of Franklin rallied. The 
dissensions thus begun in France were not long in spreading 
to America, and to the heart of congress. And here, again, the 
Lees and the Adamses, Virginia, New England and Pennsyl- 
vania, became ranged in opposition to New York, with many 
members of the Southern States. These results, however, did 
not appear until some time later than the period immediately 
under consideration. ‘They will be more fully explained in the 
sequel. The reference to them is made now only to show in 
one view the rise and progress of parties from the date of the 
Declaration of Independence. 

It remains in this chapter briefly to sum up the services of 
Mr. Adams during the sixteen months that he continued in con- 
gress. To this end it will not be necessary minutely to recapit- 
ulate from the journal the important duties committed to the 
board of war, over which he presided, much less the labors he 
performed on many other committees. It is sufficient to say, 
from his own account, that from four o’clock in the morning until’ 
ten at night he had not a single moment that he could call his 
own. So exhausting was this toil, that at one time he sent 
to Massachusetts an earnest request to have the service relieved 
by dividing it among a greater number of members, and fail- 
ing in this he offered his resignation. But it was not accepted, 
and he obtained, instead, a leave of absence for some months 
during the latter part of the year 1776. 

‘With the exception of the brilliant actions at Trenton and 
Princeton, there was little in the military department, while he 
had the superintendence of it, that was calculated to cheer’his 
spirits. But he never despaired. The loss of New York and the 
retreat through Jersey excited in him more indignation than dis- 
couragement. ‘I'he advance of Howe on Philadelphia, causing 
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the flight of the congress from that city to the borough of York, 
instead of depressing him, was correctly viewed as placing the 
British force in a position to do the least possible mischief. He 
took comfort in every item of favorable intelligence, and made 
out of every disaster an occasion for urging amendment in 
those particulars in which errors had become apparent. His 
spirit may be best gathered from his private correspondence 
with officers of the army, particularly with those from New 
England, who communicated confidentially to him their causes 
of complaint. In answer to a letter from General Greene, which 
pointed out one of these, an alleged unfair system of promo- 
tion, Mr. Adams wrote the following : — 


“ Philadelphia, 4 August, 1776. 

“ ‘Your favor of the 14th of July is before me. I am happy 
to find your sentiments concerning the rewards of the army 
and the promotion of officers so nearly agreeable to mine. I 
wish.the general sense here was more nearly agreeable to them. 
Time, I hope, will introduce a proper sense of justice in those 
cases where it may, for want of knowledge and experience, be 

- wanting. 

“The New England colonels, you observe, are jealous, that 
southern officers are treated with more attention than they, 
because several of the southern colonels have been made gen- 
erals, but not one of them. 

“ Thompson was, somehow or other, the first colonel upon 
the establishment, and so entitled to promotion by succession, 
and it was also supposed, by ability and merit. This ought not, 
therefore, to give offence. Mercer, Lewis, Howe, Moore were 
veteran officers, and stood in the light of Putnam, Thomas, 
Frye, Whitcomb, &c., among the New England officers. Added 
to this, we have endeavored to give colonies general officers in 
some proportion to their troops; and colonies have nice feel- 
ings about rank, as well as colonels. So that Ido not think our 
colonels have just cause to complain of these promotions. 

“Lord Stirling was a person so distinguished by fortune, 
family, and the rank and employments he had held in civil life, 
added to his experience in military life, that it was thought no 
great uneasiness would be occasioned by his advancement. 
Mifflin was a gentleman of family and fortune in his country, 
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of the best education and abilities, of great knowledge of the 
world, and remarkable activity. Besides this, the rank he had 
held as a member of the legislature of this province, and a 
member of congress, and his great merit in the civil department 
in subduing the Quaker and proprietarian interests, added to 
the Tory interests of this province, to the American system of 
union, and, especially, his activity and success in infusing into 
this province a martial spirit and ambition, which it never felt 
before, were thought sufficient causes for his advancement. 

“ Besides all this, my dear Sir, there is a political motive. 
Military characters in the southern colonies are few. ‘They 
have never known much of war, and it is not easy to make a 
people warlike who have never been so. All the encourage- 
ment and every incentive, therefore, which can be given with 
justice, ought to be given, in order to excite an ambition among 
them for military honors. 

“ But, after all, my dear Sir, I wish I could have a few hours 
free conversation with you upon this important subject. A 
general officer ought to be a gentleman of letters and general 
knowledge, a man of address and knowledge of the world. He 
should carry with him authority and command. There are 
among the New England officers gentlemen who are equal to 
all this; Parsons, Hitchcock, Varnum, and others younger than 
they, and inferior to them too in command; but these are a 
great way down in the list of colonels, and to promote them 
over the heads of so many veteraris would throw all into con- 
fusion. Reed, Nixon, and Prescott are the oldest colonels. They 
are allowed to be experienced officers and brave men; but I 
believe there is not one member of congress who knows the 
face of either of them; and what their accomplishments are, 
I know not. I really wish you would give me your advice 
freely upon these subjects, in confidence. It is not every piece 
of wood that will do to make a Mercury; and bravery alone 
is not a sufficient qualification for a general officer. Name me 
a New England colonel, of whose real qualifications I can 
speak with confidence, who is entitled to promotion by succes- 
sion, and if I do not get him made a general officer, I will join 
the New England colonels in their jealousy, and outclamor the 
loudest of them. ‘There is a real difficulty attending this sub- 
ject, which I know not how to get over. Pray help me. I 
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believe there would be no difficulty in obtaining advancement 
for some of the New England colonels here. But by promoting 
them over the heads of so many, there would be a difficulty in 
the army. Poor Massachusetts will fare the worst.” 


The letter of General Green, to which this is a reply, contains 
a sentence, not without its meaning, as addressed to Mr. Adams 
at this time. Alluding to the arrival of the Howes, he says :— 

“ T wrote you, some time past, I thought you were playing a 
desperate game. I still think so.” 

Such was never the opinion of Mr. Adams. But the sen- 
tence seems to have had its effect in preparing him for the 
defeats that followed. On the 17th of August he wrote to 
James Warren of his wish to be relieved. 

“T must entreat you to embrace the earliest opportunity after 
the General Court shall assemble, to elect some new members 
to: attend here; at least, one to attend instead of me. As to 
others, they will follow their own inclinations. If it had not 
been for the critical state of things, I should have been at Bos- 
ton ere now. But a battle being expected at New York, as it 
as every day, and has been for some time, I thought it would 
not be well to leave my station here. Indeed, if the decision 
should be unfortunate for America, it will be absolutely neces- 
sary for a congress to be sitting, and perhaps I may be as well 
calculated to sustain such a shock as some others. It will be 
necessary to have some persons here who will not be seized 
with an ague-fit upon the occasion.” 

He goes on to complain of omissions on the part of Massa- 
chusetts : — 

“Our province have neglected some particular measures, 
apparently of small moment, which are really important. One, 
in particular, let me mention at present. You should have 
numbered your regiments, and arranged all your officers accord- 
ing to their rank, and transmitted the accounts to congress, at 
least to your delegates here. I assure you I have suffered much 
for want of this information. Besides, this has a great effect 
upon the public. The five and twentieth regiment from the 
commonwealth of Massachusetts Bay would make a sound. 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Virginia, &c., are very 
sensible of this. They have taken this political precaution, and 
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they have found its advantage. It has a good effect, too, upon 
officers. It makes them think themselves men of consequence. 
It excites their ambition, and makes them stand upon their 
honor. 

“Another subject, of great importance, we ought to have 
been informed of. I mean your navy. We ought to have 
known the number of your armed vessels, their tonnage, their 
number of guns, weight of metal, number of men, officers’ 
names, ranks and characters. In short, you should have given 
us your complete army and navy lists. Besides this, one would 
have thought we should have been informed, by some means or 
other, of the privateers fitted out in your State, their size, ton- 
nage, guns, men, officers’ names and character. But in all these 
respects I declare myself as ignorant as the Duke of Choiseul, 
and, I suspect, much more so. 

“ Our people have a curious way of telling a story. ‘The 
continental cruisers, Hancock and Franklin, took a noble prize.’ 
Ay! but who knows any thing about the said cruisers? How 
large are they? How many guns? Six, nine, twelve, eighteen, 
or twenty-four pounders? How many men? Who was the 
commander? -These questions are asked me so often, that I am ° 
ashamed to repeat my answer: Ido not know; I cannot tell; 
T have not heard; our province have never informed me. The 
reputation of the province, the character of your officers, and 
the real interests of both suffer inexpressibly by this inaccuracy 
and negligence. Look into Colonel Campbell’s letter. With 
what precision he states every particular of his own force, of 
the force of his adversary, and how exact is his narration of 
circumstances, step by step! When shall we acquire equal 
wisdom? We must take more pains to get men of thorough 
education and accomplishment into every department, civil, 
military, and naval.” 


The news of the action of the 15th of September, at New 
York, came, with censures, long and loud, cast upon two New 
England regiments for delinquency. They roused Mr. Adams 
much. On the 26th, he wrote to William Tudor, who was 
then serving on the spot, the following letter: — 


“The picture you draw of the army, and the disorders which 
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prevail in it, is shocking, but I believe it is just. But we often 
find in the variegated scene of human life that much good 
grows out of great evil. A few disgraces and defeats have 
done more towards convincing the congress than the rhetoric of 
many months, assisted by frequent letters from the General 
and many other officers of the army, was able to effect. Before 
this time you have been informed that the articles of war are 
passed and printed, and a new plan for the formation of a 
permanent and regular army is adopted. I wish it may have 
success. Pray, give me your opinion of it. 

“The late events at New York have almost overcome my 
utmost patience. I can bear the conflagration of towns, any, 
almost any thing else, public or private, better than disgrace. 
The cowardice of New England men is an unexpected dis- 
covery to me, and, I confess, has put my philosophy to the 
trial. If I had heard that Parsons’s and Fellows’s brigades had 
been cut to pieces, and had my father, my brother, and my son 
been among the slain, I sincerely believe, upon a cool exarrina- 
tion of my own heart, it would not have given me so much 
grief as the shameful flight of the 15th instant. I hope that 
God will forgive the guilty in the next world; but should any 
question concerning this transaction come into any place where 
I have a voice, I should think it my duty to be inexorable in 
this. We have none of the particulars; but I conclude that 
such detestable behavior of whole brigades could not have 
happened without the worst examples in some officers of rank. 
These, if any such there are, shall never want my voice for 
sending them to another world. If the best friend I have 
should prove to be one of them, I should think myself guilty of 
his crime, and that I deserved his punishment, if I interposed 
one word between him and death. 

“ T lament the fall of the young hero, Henley, but I wish you 
had been more particular in your narration of the enterprise 
which proved so glorious and so fatal to him. You are much 
mistaken in your apprehension that we are minutely informed 
of such events. We suffer great anxiety, and the public suffer 
many misfortunes, for want of information. The post-office, 
which has been in fault, is now beginning to do its duty. Don’t 
you neglect yours.” 

In the following letter to Henry Knox, he manifests some 
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soreness under the representations of the commander-in-chief, 
which bore severely, though not undeservedly, upon the delin- 
quent troops. Knox had expressed the opinion that the Amer- 
ican forces had been saved by the sluggishness of the British 
general. 

“T agree with you that there is nothing of the vast in the 
characters of the enemy’s general or admiral. But I differ in 
opinion from you when you think that if there had been, they 
would have annihilated your army. It is very true that a silly 
panic has been spread in your army, and from thence even to 
Philadelphia. But Hannibal spread as great a panic once at 
Rome, without daring to attempt to take advantage of it. If 
he had, his own army would have been annihilated, and he 
knew it. A panic in an army, when pushed to desperation, 
becomes heroism. 

‘“¢ However, I despise that panic, and those who have been 
infected with it; and I could almost consent that the good old 
Roman fashion of decimation should be introduced. The legion 
which ran away had the name of every man in it put into a box, 
and then drawn out, and every tenth man was put to death. 
The terror of this uncertainty whose lot it would be to die, 
restrained the whole in the time of danger from indulging their 
fears. 

“ Pray tell me, Colonel Knox, does every man to the south- 
ward of Hudson’s River behave like a hero, and: every man to 
the northward of it like a poltroon, or not? The rumors, reports, 
and letters which come here upon every occasion represent the 
New England troops as cowards running away perpetually, and 
the southeffi troops as standing bravely. I wish I could know 
whether it is true. I -want to know for the government of my 
own conduct; because, if the New England men are a pack of 
cowards, I would resign my place in congress, where I should 
not choose to represent poltroons, and remove to some southern 
colony, where I could enjoy the society of heroes, and have a 
chance of learning some time or other to be part of a hero 
myself. I must say that your amiable General gives too much 
occasion for these reports by his letters, in which he often 
mentions things to the disadvantage of some part of New 
England, but seldom any thing of the kind about any other 
part of the continent. 
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“ You complain of the popular plan of raising the new army. 
But if you make the plan as unpopular as you please, you will 
not mend the matter. If you leave the appointment of officers 
to the General or to the congress, it will not be so well done as 
if left to the assemblies. The true cause of the want of good 
officers in the army is not because the appointment is left to the 
assemblies, but because such ofhcers in sufficient numbers are 
not in America. Without materials, the best workman can do 
nothing. ‘Time, study, and experience alone must make a 
sufficient number of able officers. 

“TY wish we had a military academy, and should be obliged to 
you for a plan of such an institution. The expense would be 
a trifle— no object at all with me.” 


To this letter is appended the following postscript, which 
shows that Mr. Adams, in 1776, was the first mover in the 
measure, which more than twenty years later, under his admin- 
istration, it fell to his share to carry into effective execution. 


“ October 1. 
-“ This day I had the honor of making a motion for the ap- 
pointment of a committee to consider of a plan for the estab- 
lishment of a military academy in the army. The committee 
was appointed, and your servant was one. Write me your 
sentiments upon the subject.” 


Worn out with constant labors in his department and in con- 
gress, after the adoption of the measures to reorganize the 
army, which were the most urgent, Mr. Adams, availing himself 
of his leave of absence for the rest of the year, on the 13th of 
the same month mounted his horse and returned home. During 
this interval from his duties, the events at Trenton and Prince- 
ton happened, to give breathing time to the hard pressed and 
almost despairing American troops. Congress conferred powers 
almost dictatorial upon General Washington, and removed to 
Baltimore, whither Mr. Adams directed his steps on the 9th of 
January, 1777. Again he was on horseback, winding his way 
through Connecticut to Fishkill, finding, as he said, not one 
half of the discontent nor of the terror among the people that 
he left in the Massachusetts. From thence he rode up to 
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Poughkeepsie, and crossing the river on the ice, followed its 
course on the west side down to New Windsor, five miles below 
Newburgh. From this place he crossed the country to Easton, 
in Pennsylvania, passing through Sussex county, the stronghold 
of the Tories in New Jersey. Of this he wrote to his wife 
as follows: “We met with no molestation nor insult. We 
stopped at some of the most noted Tory houses, and were 
treated everywhere with the utmost respect. Upon the strictest 
inquiry I could make, I was assured that a great majority of 
the inhabitants are stanch Whigs. Sussex, they say, can take 
care of Sussex. And yet all agree that there are more Tories 
in that county than in any other. If the British army should 
get into that county in sufficient numbers to protect the Tories, 
there is no doubt to be made they would be insolent enough, 
and malicious and revengeful. But there is no danger at 
present, and will be none, until that event takes place. The 
weather has been sometimes bitterly cold, sometimes warm, 
sometimes rainy, and sometimes snowy, and the roads abomi- 
nably hard and rough, so that this journey has been the most 
tedious I ever attempted.” 

This roundabout journey to Baltimore took just three weeks 
to accomplish. He arrived on the evening of the 1st of Febru- 
ary, and on the 3d wrote to James Warren the gratifying intel- 
ligence that New England was once more in high estimation. 
“ Our troops have behaved nobly, and turned the fortune of the 
war. Pray let us keep our credit, as I am sure we can.” 

The provincial congress of Massachusetts had regularly re- 
chosen Mr. Adams every year a delegate to the federal assem- 
bly, notwithstanding the fact that he continued to hold the 
commission of chief justice of the superior court. That court 
had now become so well established, through the character of 
its judges, as no longer to need extraneous aid to its author- 
ity. He therefore decided upon resigning his place in it, and 
to apply himself once more to the routine of the war office, 
and other congressional duty. Very naturally, he resumed his 
private correspondence with the New England officers, in which 
he dealt with them in his usual frank and decided way. To 
John Sullivan, he wrote, on the 22d of February, as follows: — 


“JT had this evening the pleasure of your favor of the 14th, 
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and a great pleasure it was; as it was an evidence that my old 
friends were beginning to recollect me. I have been so long 
absent that I seemed to have lost all my correspondents in the 
army. It would be at all times an obligation upon me to hear 
of the motions of the armies, and of our prosperous or adverse 
situations, of our good or ill success. 

“The account you give of the good behavior of our country- 
men is very pleasing to me, but it is equally so to hear of the 
good behavior of the troops of any other State in the Union. 
It is good behavior that I wish to hear of; and it is quite im- 
material to me where the officer or man was born, or where he 
lives, provided he behaves ill. The sordid prejudices, which are 
carefully fomented, and the malicious slanders which are indus- 
triously propagated, I both despise and detest, if contempt and 
hatred can exist together. 

“Jn truth, my old friend, I wish to hear, more than I do, of 
the vigilance, activity, enterprise, and valor of some of our New 
- England generals, as well as others. What is the army at 
Providence about? What is become of the army at Peekskill 
or on the White Plains?) What numbers have they? Are we 
to go on forever in this way, maintaining vast armies in idle- 
ness, and losing the fairest opportunity that ever offered, of 
destroying an enemy completely in our power? We have no 
returns of any army. We know not what force is on foot any- 
where. Yet we have reason to believe that our constituents are 
paying for a very great force. 

“ Posterity will never blame the men. They will lay all their 
censures upon the general officers. All history has done so; 
and future historians will do the same. The general officers, 
if they understand themselves, and have a suitable code of 
military laws, will make a good army, if you give them human 
nature only to work upon. It behoves you all, then, to look 
out. I do not mean this as a censure, but asa stimulus. I 
hope to hear from you often; and wishing you as many laurels 
as you please, I remain your friend.” 


General Green continued to write as he had done the year 
before. He repeated his conviction that the game was des- 
perate, though this would make no difference in his resolution 
to see it out. He likewise alluded to the low opinion of the 
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military officers, understood to be entertained by Mr. Adams, in 
a manner which led to the following long and bold letter : — 


“JT am not yet entirely convinced that we are playing a des- 
perate game, though I must confess that my feelings are some- 
what less sanguine than they were last June. This diminution 
of confidence is owing to disappointment. I then expected 
that the enemy would have seen two or three Bunker Hills 
between the point of Long Island and the banks of the Dela- 
ware River. Two or three such actions would have answered 
my purpose. Perhaps one alone. 

“ T have derived consolation, however, from these disappoint- 
ments, because the people have discovered a patience under 
them greater than might have been expected. It was not very 
surprising to me that our troops should fly in certain situations, 
and abandon lines of such extent, at the sudden appearance of 
a formidable enemy in unexpected places, because I had learned 
from Marshal Saxe and from others that such behavior was not 
only common, but almost constant, among the best regular 
troops. But there was reason to apprehend that the people 
would be seized with such a panic upon such a series of ill 
success, that in the fright and confusion whole States would 
have revolted, instead of a few paltry individuals; whereas 
every State has stood firm, and even the most confused and 
wavering of them have gained strength and improved in order 
under all this adversity. I therefore do not yet despair. 

“ You say you ‘are sensible I have not the most exalted 
opinion of our generals. From this expression I suspect that 
some busybody has been endeavoring to do mischief by mis- 
representation. Be this as it may, I am generally so well satis- 
fied in my own opinions as to avow them. 

“J do not expect to see characters, either among the states- 
men or the soldiers of a young and tender State like ours, equal 
to some who were bred to the contemplation of great objects 
from their childhood in older and more powerful nations. Our 
education, our travel, our experience have not been equal to the 
production of such characters, whatever our genius may be, 
which I have no reason to suspect to be less than that of any 
nation under the sun. I do not expect to see an Epaminondas, 
to be sure; because, in the opinion of Dr. Swift, all the ages of 
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the world have produced but six such characters, which makes 
the chances much against our seeing any such. When such 
shall appear, I shall certainly have an exalted opinion. 

“ Notwithstanding this, I have a sincere esteem of our gen- 
eral officers, taken together as a body; and believe them, upon 
the whole, the best men for the purpose that America affords. 
I think them gentlemen of as good sense, education, morals, 
taste, and spirit as any we can find; and if this opinion of them 
is not exalted enough, I am sorry for it, but cannot help it. I 
hope, however, that my opinion, as well as that of the world in 
general, will be somewhat more sublimated before next winter. 
I do assure you, that two or three Bunker Hill battles, although 
they might be as unsuccessful as that was, would do it. I 
lament the inexperience of all of them, and I am sure they have 
all reason to lament mine. But not to disguise my sentiments 
at all, there are some of them, particularly from New England, 
that I begin to think quite unequal to the high command they 
hold. 

“Tt is very true that “ success generally marks the man of 
wisdom,’ and, in some instances, injustice is done to unsuccess- 
ful merit. But still, it is generally true that success is a mark 
of wisdom, and that misfortunes are owing to misconduct. 
The sense of mankind has uniformly supported this opinion, 


and therefore I cannot but think it just. The same sense has 


uniformly attributed the ill success of armies to the incapacity 
or other imperfections of the general officers, a truth which I 
have sometimes presumed to hint to some of our general 
officers, with whom I could make so free. ‘There seems to be 
justice in this, because the glory of successful wars is as uni- 
formly attributed to them. 

“T shall join with you very cheerfully in ‘ burying past errors,’ 
and in wishing to ‘concert and execute the most effectual 
measures to free America from her cruel oppressors.’ 

“You ask why General Lee is denied his request! You 


1 General Charles Lee, after he was taken prisoner, through Richard Henry 
Lee and his brother Francis, then in congress, made a request to that body that 
two or three gentlemen should be sent to New York to confer with him “on 
matters deeply interesting 1o him, and full as much to the public.” This appli- 
cation was made with the knowledge and consent of the brothers Howe. Con- 
gress declined to grant the request, for the reasons stated above. Charles Lee’s 
letter and Richard Henry’s reply are to be found in Lee’s Memoir of R. H. Lee, 
vol. 1. pp. 180, 181. 
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ask, Can any injury arise? Will it reflect any dishonor upon 
congress? Ido not know that it would reflect any dishonor, 
nor was it refused upon that principle. But congress was of | 
opinion that great injuries would arise. It would take up too 
much time to recapitulate all the arguments which were used 
upon occasion of his letter. But congress was never more 
unanimous than upon that question. Nobody, I believe, would 
have objected against a conference concerning his private affairs 
or his particular case. But it was inconceivable that a confer- 
ence should be necessary upon such subjects. Any thing relative 
to these might have been conveyed by letter. But it appears 
to be an artful stratagem of the two grateful brothers to hold 
up to the public view the phantom of a negotiation, in order to 
give spirits and courage to the Tories, to distract and divide 
the Whigs at a critical moment, when the utmost exertions are 
necessary to draw together an army. ‘They meant, further, to 
amuse opposition in England, and to amuse foreign nations by 
this manceuvre, as well as the Whigs in America, and I confess 
it is not without indignation that I see such a man as Lee 
suffer himself to be duped by their policy so far as to become 
the instrument of it, as Sullivan was upon a former occasion. 
The words of the Count La Tour, upon a similar occasion, 
ought to be adopted by us.! ‘Remember that now there is 
room neither for repentance nor for pardon. We must no 
longer reason nor deliberate. We only want concord and 
steadiness. ‘The lot is cast. If we prove victorious, we shall 
be a just, free, and sovereign people. If we are conquered, we 
shall be traitors, peryured persons, and rebels.’ 

“ But further. We see what use government and the two 
houses make of the former conference with Lord Howe. What 
a storm in England they are endeavoring to raise against us 
from that circumstance. 


“ But another thing. We have undoubted intelligence from 


1« The princes of the union were not diligent enough in preparing for war. 
They suffered themselves to be amused with proposals of accommodation. They 
gave the League time to bring together great forces, and, after that, they could 
no longer brave it. They committed the fault, which is very common in civil 
wars, namely, that people endeavor to save appearances. If a party would save 
appearances, they must lie quiet; but if they will not lie quiet, they must push 
things to an extremity, without keeping any measures. It rarely happens but 
that otherwise they are at once both criminal and unfortunate.” 


Bayle’s Life of Gustavus Adolphus. 
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Europe that the ambassadors and other instruments of the 
British ministry at foreign courts made the worst use of the 
former conference. That conference did us a great and essen- 
tial injury at the French court, you may depend upon it. Lord 
Howe knows it, and wishes to repeat it. 

“ Congress is under no concern about any use that the dis- 
affected can make of this refusal.. They would have made the 
worst use of a conference. As to any terms of peace, look into 
the speech to both Houses, the answers of both Houses. Look 
into the proclamations. It is needless to enumerate particulars 

_which prove that the Howes have no power but to murder or 
disgrace us. 

“ The retaliation that is to be practised on Lee’s account, was 
determined on when I was absent, so that I can give no account 
of the reasons for that measure. Yet I have no doubt of the 
right; and as to the disagreeable consequences you mention, 
these, I hope and presume, will not take place. If they do, 
they will be wholly chargeable on the enemy. The end of 
retaliation is to prevent a repetition of the injury. A threat 
of retaliation is to prevent an injury, and it seldom fails of its 
-design. In Lee’s case, I am confident, it will secure him good 
treatment. If Lee’s confinement is not strict, that of Campbell 
and the Hessians ought not to be. The intention was that 
they should be treated exactly as Lee is. 

“Our late promotions may possibly give disgust; but that 
cannot be avoided. This delicate point of honor, which is 
really one of the most putrid corruptions of absolute monarchy, 
I mean the honor of maintaining a rank superior to abler men, 
I mean the honor of preferring a single step of promotion to the 
service of the public, must be bridled. It is incompatible with 
republican principles. I hope, for my own part, that congress 
will elect annually all the general officers. If, in consequence 
of this, some great men should be obliged, at the year’s end, to 
go home and serve their country in some other capacity, not less 
necessary, and better adapted to their genius, I do not think the 
public would be ruined. Perhaps it would be no harm. The 
officers of the army ought to consider that the rank, the dignity, 
and the rights of whole States are of more importance than 
this point of honor; more, indeed, than the solid glory of any 
particular officer. The States insist, with great justice and 
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sound policy, on having a share of the general officers in some 
proportion to the quotas of troops they are to raise. ‘This prin- 
ciple has occasioned many of our late promotions, and it ought 
to satisfy gentlemen. But if it does not, they, as well as the 
public, must abide the consequences of their discontent. 

“TJ shall at all times think myself happy to hear from you, 
my dear Sir, and to give the utmost attention to whatever you 
may suggest. I hope I shall not often trouble you to read so 
long a lurry of small talk.” 


One of the most difficult portions of the duty of the board 
of war was to maintain the authority of congress in the dis- 
putes which were constantly taking place among the general 
officers. On the 15th of March, the board reported resolutions 
of censure upon General Schuyler, for the tone taken by him 
in his letters to congress. They were adopted, and are recorded 
in the journal of that day. But this incident did not compare 
in difficulty with that created by the concerted threats of resig- 
nation made by Green, Knox, and Sullivan, all of them con- 
fidential correspondents of Mr. Adams, upon the bare rumor 
that Ducoudray, the French engineer, engaged, without author- 
ity, by Silas Deane in France, was about to be ‘set over their 
heads. This act was the more remarkable on the part of Green, 
as he had, more than a month before, in a private letter to 
Mr. Adams, protested with great freedom against it, and had 
received private assurances from him that congress was in no 
disposition to sanction the contract. The event caused Mr. 
Adams great pain, as he had a strong partiality for that officer. 
Nevertheless, he did not hesitate to address him a frank remon- 
strance, and to place before him at once the alternative of with- 
drawing his act, or of giving in his resignation. In spirit, it 
is so similar to the resolution which congress unanimously 
adopted, that there can be little doubt the latter was equally 
his. Congress voted : — 

“That the President transmit to Genéral Washington copies 
of the letters from Generals Sullivan, Green, and Knox to con- 
gress, with directions to him to let those officers know that 
congress consider the said letters as an attempt to influence 
their decisions, an invasion of the liberties of the people, and 
indicating a want of confidence in the justice of congress; that 
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it is expected by congress the said officers will make proper 
acknowledgments for an interference of so dangerous a ten- 
dency; but if any of those officers are unwilling to serve their 
country under the authority of congress, they shall be at liberty 
to resign their commissions, and retire.” 

It does not appear that any of them made the apology ex- 
pected. Green never answered Mr. Adams’s private letter, nor 
did he resume the correspondence. The officers did not, how- 
ever, resign their posts, and congress, in a few days, decided not 
to ratify Mr. Deane’s engagement, so that the difficulty was 
removed. Considering the helpless situation of congress, it is 
quite surprising that they should have succeeded even so well 
as they did, in maintaining their influence over the army. The 
current of late years has been setting against them, as if they, 
as a body, had failed in their duty, and had consumed the time, 
which they should have spent in active support of the war, 
in maturing factious combinations against the commander-in- 
chief. ‘There is no just foundation for these strictures, however 
they may apply to individual members. The army, although 
at heart patriotic, was all the time filled with personal jeal- 
eusies and discontents, which nothing kept within reasonable 
bounds but the impassible moderation of Washington. Herein 
it was that he saved the country, far more than by any act 
of his military campaigns. Neither is it any cause of wonder 
or censure, that the patriots in congress, who had not yet had 
any decisive experience of his true qualities, should have viewed 
with much uneasiness the power which circumstances were 
accumulating in his hands. History had no lesson to prompt 
confidence in him, and, on the other hand, it was full of warn- 
ings. In this light, the attempt, whilst organizing another army 
in the north, to raise up a second chief, as a resource, in case 
of failure with the first, must be viewed as a measure not with- 
out much precautionary wisdom. The conception, probably, 
belonged to Samuel Adams, who, in the absence of his kins- 
man, had been added to the board of war; but it was actively 
promoted by both. The consequence was the removal of 
Schuyler, who, in spite of his useful services, had become ob- 
noxious to New England, the establishment of General Gates 
in command of the army, largely composed of the New ling- 
land forces summoned to resist Burgoyne, and the prosecution 
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of the northern campaign. This constituted one of the great 
labors of the summer of 1777, labors which cut off Mr. Adams 
from the ability to keep copies of his letters and to continue 
his diary, to such a degree that it is impossible here to give the 
evidence to show their extent. 

Congress remained but a short time at Baltimore. Yet their 
return to Philadelphia was not destined to be permanent. Early 
in August Mr. Adams foresaw that they would be driven away 
by Howe, and prepared his wife for it in the following lively 
way :— 

“Do not be anxious for my safety. If Howe comes here, I 
shall run away, I suppose, with the rest. We are too brittle 
ware, you know, to stand the dashing of balls and bombs. I 
wonder upon what principle the Roman senators refused to fly 
from the Gauls, and determined to sit, with their ivory staves 
and hoary beards, in the porticos of their houses, until the 
enemy entered the city, and, although they confessed they 
resembled the gods, put them to the sword. I should not 
choose to indulge this sort of dignity; but I confess myself so 
much injured by these barbarian Britons, that I have a strong 
inclination to meet them in the field. This is not revenge, I 
believe, but there is something sweet and delicious in the con- 
templation of it. There is in our hearts an indignation against 
wrong, that is righteous and benevolent, and he who is destitute 
of it, is defective in the balance of his affections, and in his 
moral character.” 

His spirit was not cast down, however, by the imminent 
danger. Thus he speculates, in another letter : — 

“ The moments are critical here. We know not but the next 
will bring us an account of a general engagement begun; and 
when once begun, we know not how it will end, for the battle 
is not always to the strong. The events of war are uncertain. 
All that we can do is to pray, as I do most devoutly, that we 
may be victorious, at least that we may not be vanquished. 
But if it should be the will of Heaven that ourarmy should be 
defeated, our artillery lost, our best generals killed, and Phila- 
delphia fall into Mr. Howe’s hands, still, America is not con- 
quered. America would yet be possessed of great resources, 
and capable of great exertions, as mankind would see. It may, 
for what I know, be the design of Providence that this should 
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be the case; because it would only lay the foundations of 
American independence deeper, and cement them stronger. It 
would cure Americans of their vicious, and luxurious, and 
effeminate appetites, passions, and habits, a more dangerous 
army to American liberty than Mr. Howe’s.” 

Although the result was not quite so bad as here appre- 
hended, it was bad enough. Before daylight of the morning 
of the 19th of September, news came from the commander-in- 
chief that the British had it in their power, if they pleased, to 
enter Philadelphia forthwith. Not at all unprepared for this, 
Mr. Adams was up betimes, mounted his horse, and in com- 
pany with his friend, Marchant, a delegate from Rhode Island, 
arrived early that day at Trenton. ‘Two days later they resumed 
their journey, passing through Easton, Bethlehem, and Reading, 
to Lancaster, in Pennsylvania, at which last place congress 
reassembled on the 27th. But finding this place not conven- 
ient, they passed on the next day to York. The course had 
been circuitous enough, more than doubling the direct distance 
between the ends of the journey, but it was attended with no 
annoyance from the enemy, and it enabled the members to 
keep an eye upon the transportation of the public papers. 
Arrived at York, Mr. Adams found comfortable quarters in the 
house of General Roberdeau, one of the Pennsylvania delegates, 
“an Israelite indeed,” and he assured his wife that his spirit 
was not the worse for the loss of Philadelphia. 

Yet the state of things was rather gloomy. General Howe 
had made his way to that city with little difficulty. The dis- 
affection prevailing in the lower counties had become manifest, 
the moment it could avail itself of British protection. Wash- 
ington had failed to make good his ground of defence, and there 
was every reason to believe that the seaboard of the Middle 
States must henceforth be entirely abandoned. The number of 
members now assembled, upon whom devolved the responsibil- 
ity of continuing the struggle, had become quite small, seldom 
exceeding thirty, often falling as low as twenty-three. The 
duties to be performed by this handful were never heavier. 
They acted as administrative, and executive, and judicial 
officers, not less than as legislators. ‘The country has retained 
a very feeble idea of their labors, and historians, led away by 
the more stirring events of the battle-field, have by no means 
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done justice to the intellectual and moral qualities that were 
giving, at this time, its shape and destiny to the systematic 
independence which was the object of the struggle. Mr. Adams 
still remained at the head of the board of war, which, by reason 
of the severity of its labors, had been more than once enlarged, 
but this did not save him from the necessity of taking his turn 
in other departments. A great proportion of the whole num- 
ber of members were enrolled in the service of the war and 
treasury committees; but there was another, charged with the 
correspondence from abroad, which was every day growing in 
importance; and still another had been established to hear 
and decide upon appeals from the admiralty courts. Of such 
a committee Mr. Adams, from his professional fitness, almost 
unavoidably became a member, and he was ultimately made 
its chairman. It is no cause for surprise, then, that he should 
say to his wife that he was “ oppressed with public cares.” But 
he was not discouraged. 

“ T have long foreseen,” he wrote, “ that we should be brought 
down to a great degree of depression before the people of 
America would be convinced of their real danger, of the true 
causes of it, and be stimulated to take the necessary steps for a 
reformation. Government and law in the States, large taxation 
and strict discipline in our armies, are the only things wanting 
as human means. These, with the blessings of Heaven, will 
certainly produce glory, triumph, liberty, and safety, and peace. 
And nothing but these will do.” 

One branch of the great system, originally contemplated, yet 
remained incomplete. The plan of confederation, the main 
spring of the united movement of the States, had not been 
brought to any positive shape. ‘The pressure of subjects de- 
manding an immediate decision, had interposed delays that had 
been increased by the differences of opinion naturally springing 
out of atopic so momentous. In this way, fifteen months had 
been suffered to intervene, and the confederation still remained 
an undetermined question. Nor yet had the time been alto- 
gether lost. At intervals, the main principles at the foundation 
of the system had been presented for consideration, freely dis- 
cussed, and permanently settled. The territorial limits of the 
States, their rights of representation, and liabilities to be taxed, 
had been the most difficult points to be harmoniously arranged. 
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Through all these questions Mr. Adams had taken an active 
and leading part in debate. Sometimes he was fortunate 
enough to agree with the greater number, and at others he 
adhered to his own judgment against that even of his imme- 
diate colleagues and friends. Although most of the final 
votes were taken after the adjournment to York, there is no 
trace left of any discussions at that place. Upon one point Mr. 
Adams was steady in his opposition to the last. He could not 
consent to the seventeenth article, which provided that the 
States should have an equal vote in congress without regard 
to their extent or population. In this he stood alone among - 
the. delegates of the States north of Virginia. He likewise 
stood alone in voting for a representation apportioned to popu- 
lation, each delegate of which should have a separate vote. 
Again he so stood in favor of a representation proportioned to 
the annual contributions of the States to the federal treasury. 
In the first two cases,'at least, there can be little doubt at this 
time of the correctness of his views. No permanency could 
have been obtained by any plan which would forever continue 
the power of New York and Pennsylvania on the same level 
with that of Delaware and Rhode Island. Very justly did he 
immediately prognosticate, from this decision, the speedy failure 
of the whole experiment. Mr. Marchant, a delegate present, 
‘has described the occasion, and thus rescued from oblivion one 
of the most characteristic anecdotes that has been told of him.! 
Upon another question he stood, in conjunction with the rest of 
New England, in opposition to all the other members but two. 
That question touched the proper apportionment of the public 
charges. The plan proposed and adopted was to base it ex- 
clusively upon land and buildings. New England would have 
extended it to other property, including in the term African 
slaves. The other States, in which this description of popula- 
tion was mostly found, preferred then to exempt themselves 
from charge by considering them as exclusively persons. This 
distinction should always be kept in mind, in connection with 
the language of the constitution, framed eleven years afterwards. 

The confederation, from its outset, was placed on a wrong 
basis. It was a league of States, creating a mere outward form 


1 Vol. iii. p. 70, note. 
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of sovereignty, with all effective powers reserved to themselves, 
The consequence naturally followed that the States, never hav- 
ing advanced to the recognition of any common system of 
performing obligations, gradually receded to the fulfilment of 
none at all. This might have been, and probably was, foreseen 
by some of those concerned in the construction of it. And yet 
they were right in thinking the experiment worth making. In 
the then state of opinion, there is no reason for believing that 
any thing better could have been obtained. The jealousies 
between the States were not to be overcome by any thing short 
of a surrender, on the part of the large ones, of their undefined 
claims to territory, and an organization of the ceded lands in a 
separate and distinct shape. These were objects which the 
confederated system secured, and which removed obstacles and 
paved the way to something better. But over and above the 
advantages gained from this positive action, there were others, 
of not less importance, drawn from the experience obtained of 
its negative character. The people of the thirteen States needed 
the conviction that such a plan would not do, before they could 
be persuaded to proceed to a better. This was purchased by the 
sacrifice of ten years, a short period in the progress of nations. 
And even this interval was partially improved; for at least that 
portion of it devoted to the war was not passed without favor- 
ing the steady growth of a national spirit and a decline of local 
prejudices, through the union of the common forces, raised 
without discrimination, and contending for a common cause. 

Whilst engaged in perfecting the details of this experiment, 
and in the midst of the gloom caused by the misfortunes in 
eastern Pennsylvania, came a ray of light from the north. For 
nearly a week it appeared so doubtfully as to cause only pain- 
ful anxiety. On the 24th of October, Mr. Adams wrote thus : — 

“From last Sunday to this moment, Friday afternoon, four 
o'clock, we have been in a state of tormenting uncertainty con- 
cerning our affairs at the northward. On Sunday, we had 
news from the committee of Albany, through Governor Clinton 
and General Washington, of a capitulation of Burgoyne and 
. his whole army. To this moment we have no express from 
Gates, nor any authentic confirmation.” 

The express-rider, Wilkinson, though not so expeditious as 
he should have been, came at last, and the news was all and 
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more than all that was hoped for. To Mr. Adams it was par- 
ticularly grateful, inasmuch as it redeemed the reputation of the 
New England troops. It was clear that the work of subjuga- 
tion was to begin anew. So far the congress felt that they had 
cause for profound congratulation. But not one of the mem- 
bers imagined, neither has it, until very lately, come to light, 
that this event made the turning-point in the struggle. It deter- 
mined the wavering counsels of France to an alliance, which, 
in its turn, baffled Lord North’s last scheme of conciliation by 
sending commissioners, and filled him with despair. From this 
date he was no more a responsible minister, although the facil- 
ity of his nature led him to consent, for several years longer, 
to appear one. The obstinacy of the sovereign demanded a 
further perseverance in the war, and, merely to please him, 
North sacrificed his own convictions and the lives of thousands 
of his fellow-beings. This is the feature of the character of 
that minister, which should bring down upon him the most 
unequivocal condemnation. The conscientious statesman, who 
acts upon positive ideas, may, indeed, prove the cause of many 
misfortunes to his country from mistaking his policy, but when 
convinced of error, he will either frankly retrace his steps or 
give way to others disposed to adopt a diflerent system. In no 
case will he consent to carry on the government, for a moment, 
upon measures, in the favorable issue of which he has lost his 
faith. Had Lord North been of this class, he would have 
insisted upen the monarch’s accepting his resignation forthwith. 
Although the, issue of such a decision might not have been 
immediate peace, at any rate it would have removed from his 
shoulders the burden of all later consequences of perseverance 
in a hopeless war. 

But Lord North was not of the sensitive race who study 
responsibility in the schools. He was of those, not rare in 
every country, who boast of being practical statesmen; in other 
words, who do what is in the line of their official duty without 
looking before or after, without caring nicely to analyze the 
reasons for or against any part of the measures, which accident 
or power prescribes. From this time forward he consented to 
remain prime minister so long as the king could command a 
majority in parliament, although he had no belief in the ability 
to recover the object for which the war was first waged, and 
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though he foresaw that its prolongation might involve an expan- 
sion of the struggle over France and perhaps other great powers 
of Europe. More of the evils of public measures are chargeable 
to the weakness than to the wickedness of statesmen. ‘The in- 
ability of Lord North to resist the solicitations of a monarch 
whose reason was even then tottering on its throne, was what 
upheld a policy which immediately wasted millions of the earn- 
ings of honest labor, and thousands of precious lives, in four of 
the most civilized and Christian countries of the globe, and the 
later effects of which, in embroiling the peace of nations and 
shaking the foundations of government itself, great as they have 
already proved, have as yet been but imperfectly developed.’ 
All these things were, however, to Mr. Adams as a sealed 
book, at the moment when he prayed for leave of absence from 
congress to visit his home, which he had not seen since the 
beginning of the year, and to look after his affairs, his child- 
ren, and his business. He began, indeed, to feel as if the 
time had come when he might be entirely released from this 
scene of labor, and return to the practice of his profession, once 
more open to receive him. The labors to which he had at first 
devoted himself, were, in a degree, accomplished. Independ- 
ence, the first and main object, had been declared; and the 
capture of Burgoyne’s army had rendered the prospect of its 
ultimate establishment probable, if not sure. The practice of 
self-government had been earnestly entered upon, in accordance 
with his views, in many of the States, and the general bond of 
a confederation between them all had been at last matured, 
and submitted to their approval by congress. All the measures 
necessary to solicit alliances with foreign states had likewise 
been adopted, a favorable issue from which, no longer depen- 
dent upon them, was yet reasonably anticipated, at least in the 
case of France, from the accounts transmitted by the commis- 
sioners. Hven the management of the war was assuming a 
more pleasing aspect. Nothing was left to do but to go on in 
the course marked out, and, with the smiles of Providence, a 
favorable issue of the adventurous experiment might be fairly 


1 The strictures of Lord Brougham, upon this behavior of Lord North, are 
palpably just. The significant thing is, his incidental admission that his maxims 
have not generally guided the action of public men in Great Britain. 
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hoped for. The moment was then propitious for retreat from 
this scene upon which he had been acting almost without re- 
spite for nearly four years. From being one of the most feareds 
and distrusted of the members, he had, by degrees, risen to a 
position of high and leading influence. From the Declaration 
of Independence his policy had been, undisputedly, in the ascend- 
ant. If his boldness had done much to accelerate that crisis, 
his never-doubting confidence .had been scarcely less effective, 
afterwards, in sustaining the spirit of the assembly under the 
many and grievous discouragements of the unequal struggle. 
It was of him that one of its members, this year, deliberately 
wrote to Dr. Gordon, afterwards the historian of the war, in 
these words: “TI never can think we shall finally fail of success 
while Heaven continues to the congress the life and abilities 
of Mr. John Adams. He is equal to the controversy in all its 
stages. He stood upon the shoulders of the whole congress 
when reconciliation was the wish of all America. He -was 
equally conspicuous in cutting the knot which tied the colonies 
- to Great Britain. In a word, I deliver to you the opinion of 
every man in the House, when I add that he possesses the 
clearest head and firmest heart of any man in the congress.” 
“Thus far the union of Virginia and Massachusetts, with 
Pennsylvania since July, 1776, originally centred around the 
Lees and the Adamses, had continued, and the success of 
the northern army, which, in the end, caused the decline of 
its power, might, for the moment, be regarded as placing it 
at its point of culmination. Had the subject of this memoir 
been of those who studiously consult the dignity of historical 
attitude, in regulating their public career, he could not have 
selected a more appropriate hour to retire. But, in truth, he 
was not at all of this sort. His single idea in returning home, 
was that his term of service was fairly over, and others might 
now come in to take their share of the labor. To his profes- 
sion, his main dependence for the future as it had been prior to 
the troubles, he was determined to keep open a way. His 
domestic attachments were altogether too strong to permit him 
to watch, without uneasiness, the lapse of years spent in absence 
and under a steady decline of his resources for the support and 
education of his children. It was such motives as these, that 
were leading him to the decision to quit congress, certainly for 
R 
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a time, perhaps forever, when an event unexpectedly occurred, 
which, whilst it as effectually put an end to his congressional 
.career, transferred his public service to a new scene, and a 
widely different and more extended range of action. 

On the 11th of November, Samuel and John Adams set out 
from York together, on their way home. They had been stead- 
ily acting in concert, for the same objects, ever since the day of 
their appearance in Philadelphia, in 1774, and fortune had thus 
far singularly smiled on their labors. More than once, in that 
time, the maintenance of the policy of Massachusetts itself had 
depended upon them alone; and the tone of the congress had 
ever been, to a great extent, affected by that of Massachusetts. 
The two men were, in many respects, different from each other ; 
and yet, in some, they were singularly alike. The same strength 
of will and earnestness of purpose; the same purity of public 
motive and of private life. If the one was more remarkable for 
the comprehensiveness of his speculation, the other excelled in 
the faculty of interweaving his theory with the passions and 
principles of those associated with him. If the one was the 
most powerful in debate, the other was the most persuasive in 
counsel. John Adams had already done his work. <A longer 
stay in the same sphere would not have been productive of 
services which might not equally be rendered by a person of 
inferior powers. Samuel Adams still remained to infuse into 
the general councils the same tenacity of purpose which had 
marked the policy of his people from the day that he had been 
admitted to their confidence. Although the kinsmen were about 
to part, it was only the more effectively to carry out the great 
objects for which both had been drawn into action. Neither 
was it until all of them had been secured, until victory had 
crowned the efforts for American independence, that those diver- 
sities of temperament which mark the earlier, reappear in the 
later period of their career. It needed the conjoint effort of 
the minds and hearts of both to set the stamp of Massachu- 
setts upon the great movement of the western hemisphere, and 
accordingly they were earnestly, strongly, and _perseveringly 
combined to that end. There are many honorable pages in 
the annals of the commonwealth; none in which the type of 
her character is more shiningly illustrated than by the revolu- 
tionary services of these two of her sons. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Commission TO FRANCE — SERVICES IN FORMING A CONSTITUTION FOR 
MassaAcHUsETTS — COMMISSION TO NEGOTIATE TREATIES WITH GREAT 
Britarw— THe Meprarion or Russia AND AUSTRIA — NEGOTIATIONS 

“In HoLuanp. 


Tue embarrassments into which congress had been thrown 
by the contracts of Silas Deane so incensed that body against 
him that they determined upon his recall, though his friends 
proved strong enough to prevent any record on the journal 
of the precise reason for the act. A few days after Mr. Adams 
had left York, the selection of a successor in the commission 
came up for decision. He was nominated by his friend and 
colleague, Elbridge Gerry. The votes of the States sufficiently 
indicate the relations of members at this time. New Eng- 
land with Pennsylvania, the Lees, of Virginia, and Laurens, 
of South Carolina, elected him, whilst New York, North Caro- 
lina, Maryland, Georgia, and one Virginian preferred Robert 
R. Livingston. The news of this event reached him whilst 
engaged in a cause before the admiralty court at Portsmouth, 
in New Hampshire. It came accompanied by letters, earnestly 
pressing his acceptance of the trust. “I am charged,” said 
James Lovell, then a member of the Committee of Foreign 
Affairs, “by all those who are truly anxious here for the best 
prosperity of our affairs in France, to press your acceptance of 
the commission which has this day been voted you. The 
great sacrifices which you have made of private happiness 
have encouraged them to hope that you will not allow the con- 
sideration of your partial defect in the language-to weigh any 
thing, when you surmount others of a different nature. Dr. 
Franklin’s age alarms us. We want one man of inflexible 
integrity on the embassy.” From the camp at Whitemarsh, 
whither Mr. Gerry had been sent on a committee, he wrote 
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thus: “I hope to have the concurrence of your lady when I 
urge the necessity of your accepting your appointment. It is 
the earnest wish of congress and every friend to America that 
you determine in the affirmative, and, of consequence, chagrin 
and disappointment will result from a refusal.” Daniel Rober- 
deau, the delegate from Pennsylvania, at whose house he had 
lived whilst at. Yorktown, penned the following lines: “ I expect . 
a cheerful acquiescence in a call so honorable, which I doubt 
not will prove a lasting honor to you and your connections, as 
well as a blessing to these States. I should be sorry for the 
least hesitation. I will not admit the thought of your refusal 
of the office, which would occasion a public chagrin.” 

The tone of Henry Laurens, then the President, as well as of 
Richard Henry Lee, was equally urgent. From all which, it’ 
may be presumed that Mr Adams had been elected under 
great uncertainty whether he would consent to take the post. It 
was not an object of general ambition, inasmuch as it involved 
no trifling risk of capture on the way. From a regard to this 
consideration, with the exception of Franklin, no individual, up 
to this time, had been dispatched from America with a formal 
diplomatic commission. Such selections as congress had made 
had been confined to persons, like the Lees and Mr. Izard, liv- 
ing in Europe at the time the troubles began. To Mr. Adams, 
the question presented by this proposal was of the most serious 
character. He had returned with the purpose of resuming the 
practice of his profession at home. The acceptance of this offer 
would inevitably be fatal to any such idea, as it must take him 
at once from the scene, and from the ability further to continue 
the relations with his clients, which thus far, through his various 
separations, he had sedulously preserved. Above all, it would 
remove him from his wife and his young children, at a time 
of peril, in a conflict of doubtful issue. Considerations not 
stronger than these had deterred Mr. Jefferson from accept- 
ing the same place a few months earlier. On the other hand, 
however, lay the opportunity to promote the system of policy 
to which he had pledged every thing worth living for at home, 
through the establishment of relations with foreign countries. 
- that might serve as buttresses of independence. And _ there 
was, besides, the ambition, natural to every great mind, to labor 
in an adequate field for its exercise. These. considerations 
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fortified by the urgency of his friends, not to permit the ques- 
tion of a choice to be reopened, carried the day. He accepted 
the appointment, and forthwith made preparations for his em- 
barkation. 

Congress had directed one of the best of the few vessels at 
their command to be fitted out to transport him ; but it was two 
months before she could be got ready, and, in the interval, her 
destination and the object of the voyage had become generally 
known. On a boisterous morning of the 13th of February, 
1778, the frigate Boston then lying in the roadstead, Captain 
Samuel Tucker went in his boat to Mount Wollaston, a head- 
land of the town of Braintree, constituting a part of the estate 
of Mrs. Adams’s maternal uncle, Norton Quincy, at whose 
house Mr. Adams, attended by his eldest son, John Quincy 
Adams, a boy of ten years old, were ready, as agreed, to meet 
him. Here, after an early and a hasty meal, they embarked. 
Mrs. Adams, not at all daunted by the danger, had proposed to 
accompany him; but, after mature consideration, it was deemed 
best that she should not encounter, with three young children, 
the risks of such a voyage. The “ Diary” gives a full descrip- 
dion of all that happened; the escape, by superior sailing, from 
British cruisers on the watch for the frigate; the storm in the 
Gulf Stream, which shattered the mainmast; the encounter with 
a British letter-of-marque, and her capture; and, lastly, the anx- 
ieties excited in the approach to the British Channel. These 
events cannot now carry with them associations like those with 
which Mr. Adams himself, in his later days, used to narrate 
them. How much he must have thought of the possibility of 
being immured in the Tower of London, as a rebel, a fate 
which befell Henry Laurens at a less critical stage in the. strug- 
gle, may readily be imagined. Such a misfortune was not, 
however, in reserve for him. He reached Bordeaux in safety, 
was received with honors, and immediately passed on to Paris, 
where he arrived on the 8th of April, 1778. 

But in the interval that had occurred since the date of his 
appointment, things had so far changed in Europe, as materially 
to affect Mr. Adams’s position, and to render his expedition of 

little utility to his country or to himself. Time, which slowly 

unveils the curtain from the inner springs of public action, has 

at last shown that the capitulation of General Burgoyne, with 
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the close of the northern campaign of 1777, substantially deter- 
mined the struggle; and that the blood, and misery, and devas- 
tation, which marked the rest of the war, must be laid to the 
account of the exaggerated stubbornness of George the Third, 
stimulating the indomitable haughtiness of the British people. 
Great, indeed, are the responsibilities of men in power, not 
simply for their acts, but for their omissions to act, particularly 
when they use no effort to stem the tide of human passions 
that course disastrously over the surface of human affairs! 
France, which had for years, with an eagle-eye, watched the 
appearance of a fissure in the British empire, but which. had 
been thus far deterred from intruding .by the risk of being 
crushed by a sudden springing back of the parts, no sooner 
received the news, that a formidable British army had been 
actually expunged in America, than it snatched at the oppor- 
tunity to drive home the stroke. Never was a blow so exactly 
timed. It fell with superadded force by reason of the popular 
sympathy of all civilized Europe. North, the king’s depend- 
ence, cowered under it, and with his colleagues sought safety in 
retreat. Even the genius of Mansfield, strenuously as he had 
upheld the royal will, shrunk from further prominence in the 
contest, and begged for shelter under the robes of the man 
of all England whom he most bitterly detested, the still uncon- 
quered Chatham. ‘Three years before, he had applied to the 
American quarrel the unsparing words of a Swedish general’s 
address to his men: “ My lads, you see those fellows yonder ; 
if you do not kill them, they will kill you.” Now, he was fain 
to advise the king to call in the aid of any stronger will, however 
obnoxious, which might avail to stop the mischief from spread- 
ing further. : 

But even at this moment, it was not Chatham, as he had 
been in the full glory of the war of 1756, wielding with his 
single arm the whole thunders of the British power, that he 
or the king wanted, but Chatham in bonds, as he had been in 
his latest ministry, giving his great name and greater influence 
to the prosecution of a policy not his own. Fortunately for 
that great man, a higher power interfered to save him from a 
second sacrifice of his fame to the pride of his sovereign and 
the folly of his nation. Disappointed, but not disheartened, 
the monarch made a new appeal to the retiring minister not to 
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desert him in the hour of a falling cause. Lord North felt its 
force, and, with the customary facility of his nature, submitted 
himself a passive instrument to execute his master’s will. But 
it is now proved, beyond a doubt, that from that date he himself 
never anticipated any other termination of the struggle than the 
substantial concession of all that America had demanded. 

The union between France and the United States had been 
sealed in February, just at the time when Mr. Adams was em- 
barking on his voyage. It was in the form of two treaties, one 
a commercial agreement, the other an alliance contingent upon 
the breaking out of hostilities to France on the part of Britain. 
Neither of them precisely conformed to the plan proposed by 
Mr. Adams in congress, which, it will be recollected, was con- 
fined exclusively to trade, and contemplated extending the offer — 
of free commerce to all non-belligerent nations. The amend- 
ments were apparently the suggestions of the French govern- 
ment. That incorporated into the treaty of commerce, which 
conceded that no duties should be levied on any kind of mer- 
chandise exported from the United States, by French subjects, 
to the French West India Islands, gave more than an equivalent 
to the privilege obtained of freedom from export duty on mo- 
lasses brought from those islands to the United States. And 
although, in practice, it might have enured to the advantage 
of the Americans, as Mr. Deane’s Connecticut shrewdness was 
disposed to foretell, it was, on its face, open to the objections 
urged both by Mr. Lee and Mr. Izard, and was at last very 
properly eliminated. In the treaty of alliance, the provision 
which guaranteed to France her possessions in America, in 
exchange for a guarantee of the territorial integrity of the 
United: States, though felt as of no moment then, carried with 
it very grave consequences twenty years later, when the relative 
position of the two nations had become greatly changed. In- 
consistent as it was with Mr. Adams’s notions of neutrality in 
the future contests of Europe, he was in no humor to raise it as 
an objection to what was in other respects so capital a stroke. 
Besides, the result relieved him from a sense of further per- 
sonal responsibility in his mission, and rendered his contin- 
uance in France of comparatively small consequence. 

Other events very early concurred to make him feel anxious 
to return. Mr. Deane, who had taken upon himself the active 
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labors of the commission, had left every thing in the utmost 
disorder. And his friends, including the adventurers who had 
clustered around him from the day his powers to make con- 
tracts were noised abroad, under shelter of the name of Frank- 
lin and of the French court, were waging a war of criminations 
with Arthur and William Lee, Ralph Izard, and the other Amer- 
icans in France who joined with them. ‘The breach thus 
created had been much widened by the undisguised distrust 
entertained by Count de Vergennes of Arthur Lee’s fidelity, a 
distrust carried to the extraordinary length of demanding the 
exclusion of Lee from intelligence communicated to his col- 
leagues. That Lee and his friends should have resented this, 
can cause no surprise. The act was not justified by the evi- 
dénce the minister had been on the watch to collect, and was 
submitted to by his colleagues more passively than became 
them as joint representatives of an independent nation. A 
similar, but less offensive, attempt of France, made twenty 
years later, roused the indignation of all America as well 
against the French authorities as the person unjustly suspected 
of yielding to their solicitations. 

Mr. Adams had no disposition to cherish such animosities. 
Prepossessed in favor of Arthur Lee, by his associations in 
congress with his brothers, he, at this time, entertained no ill 
will to Deane, and had a high regard for Dr. Franklin. It was, 
therefore, his earnest desire, whilst doing his duty, to steer a 
neutral course. ‘To this end he limited himself to such labors 
as he thought would meet the approbation of all alike, and 
which, very certainly, no one could censure. He strove to 
introduce method and rigid habits of business into the trans- 
actions of the commissioners. He assumed the task of cor- 
responding with the various agents; of procuring a regular 
system of accountability, and putting a stop to several abuses 
that had been permitted. The letter-book of the joint com- 
mission, which was left in his hands, probably because it had 
been mainly his work, bears "ample evidence of the extent of 
his industry in this calling. But his observation did not fail 
to bring him to a conviction, that the little he could do would 
be of no avail to reach the source of the evils complained of. 
To remedy them, radical changes would be necessary, and a new 
division of labor must be made by congress. He wrote letters 
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to Samuel Adams, to Gerry, and to others of his friends, set- 
ting forth his ideas, and strenuously urging a separation of the 
diplomatic from the commercial and purely pecuniary transac- 
tions in France. He further recommended that the care of 
each of these departments should be vested in one individual, 
with whom the responsibility of action should exclusively abide. 
This would involve the abolition of the old commission, of 
which he had been made a member. Dr. Franklin, as a matter 
of course, would be retained. at Paris as sole minister, whilst 
the consular and other duties would call for the appointment of 
some new person fitted, by his character and previous life, for 
the faithful performance of them. These representations, com- 
ing in aid of similar ones from Dr. Franklin and others, had 
their effect upon congress, and the suggestions were adopted 
with unusual promptness. The old commission of three was 
annulled. Dr. Franklin was made sole minister at the court 
of France. Mr. Lee was dispatched to Madrid. Colonel Pal- 
frey was, in course of time, made consul-general, with large 
powers to settle accounts, an admirable selection not destined 
by Providence to be fulfilled. But for Mr. Adams no provision 
was made. He was not informed even of what was expected 
of him, whether to wait or to return, whether to regard himself 
as under orders, or as left wholly to shift for himself. 

The causes of this singular oversight must be found in the 
peculiar condition of the congress at this period. ‘Torn to 
pieces by dissensions in the army, caused, in a great measure, 
by the foreign officers whom Silas Deane had so improvidently 
engaged, a new element of discord was thrown in by the return 
of that gentleman himself, and the consequent transfer to Amer- 
ica of those disputes which had raged in the commission at 
Paris. ‘The numbers of that assembly continued much reduced, 
seldom exceeding five and twenty, and these were divided into 
friends of Washington and advocates of Gates, supporters of 
Deane and allies of the Lees and Izard. Simultaneously with 
_ these distractions, the multitudinous cares and anxieties attend- 
ing the prosecution of the war without legitimate resources, and 
the maturing of foreign alliances, pressed with increasing weight. 
Tt has been the disposition of modern writers, misled by the fault- 
finding tendencies of those who only saw wherein they failed, 
to speak of the congress of this period as degenerate. ‘That 
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they who composed it were subject to the passions and infirm- 
ities of men, may readily be conceded without detracting from 
their merit for what they accomplished. All action must be 
measured by a standard formed by comparing the difficulties 
in which men are involved with the facilities provided to over- 
come them. Judging by ‘this test, the handful of men, who 
struggled through the gloomy period of 1778 and 1779, with 
little real power, and meeting with crosses and vexations at 
every turn, nor yet often relieved by brilliant success to cheer 
them on their way, seem entitled to a much higher share of 
honors than is likely ever to be awarded to them. If some of 
them distrusted the capacity, or were fearful of the fidelity, of 
Washington, that might well be without in any way derogating 
from their purity of motive or accuracy of judgment. Wash- 
ington was a new character in the military and moral world, 
and could be regarded, at this early stage, only by the light 
of ancient experience. Their representative position carried a 
responsibility with it, and dictated a caution, very diflerent from 
any thing belonging to the foreign adventurers, who viewed 
the contest only as trained military soldiers of fortune. ‘Their 
endeavors to establish something like a balance of power in the 
army may, under the precise circumstances, be conceded to have 
been unfortunate, though it would have required but a little 
different combination of characters to have earned for it to 
them the highest degree of credit. If the domestic difficulties 
were thus perplexing, those which sprang from abroad were not 
much less so. And, after all, the policy substantially pursued, 
although subject to the delays and irregularities incident to the 
action of all assemblies, was wise and judicious. But it can- 
not be wondered at, that those who suffered serious inconven- 
iences by the want of promptness, should have been little 
disposed to sink the temporary annoyances to their feelings in 
the view of distant results, the nature of which they could not 
possibly understand. 

Silas Deane, upon his return, found the friends of Arthur Lee 
in array to oppose him, and the members of congress generally 
provoked with him for the troubles occasioned by his contracts 
with Ducoudray, Deborre, Conway, and. others. This had 
occasioned his recall. He asked to be heard in his defence, 
and was indulged; but the adverse testimony of Mr. Car- 
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michael, who had likewise returned, and now sat as a dele- 
gate from Maryland, was also heard, so that the result was to 
clear up nothing. Not ready to pronounce judgment at this 
stage, the consequence was that, in the press of other more 
urgent matters, Congress laid this business over. But to Mr. 
Deane, if he could have proved himself clear of censure, this 
delay was equivalent to a denial of justice. Had he been able 
at once to produce his vouchers and explain his proceedings, 
there can be little doubt that his friends would have been strong 
enough to procure for him an honorable discharge. But owing, 
perhaps, to their false delicacy, which had obtained a suppres- 
sion of the true grounds of his recall, he had left Europe 
without being fully apprised of the nature of the complaints 
against him, and this he urged as his excuse for neglecting to 
bring his papers with him, and for asking permission to return 
to France to collect them. Neither was there any thing un- 
reasonable or implying cause for suspicion in all this, if he 
had stopped here. But he did not; and his next step mate- 
rially changed the aspect of his case. It was a bold appeal, 
from the tribunal to which he had thus far submitted him- 
self, to the people of the country at large, which he printed in 
the columns of a newspaper. The design of this could have 
been no other than to bid farewell to reasoning, and to transfer 
the storm of party passions from the narrow theatre within 
which they had been thus far confined, to the wide arena of 
the thirteen States. No open enemy could have devised an 
expedient better calculated, in the midst of this war, to strike 
a fatal blow at the confederation. The first consequence was 
a reply, more strong than discreet, from the hand of Thomas 
Paine, then in the employ of congress, in which the secret aid 
received from France, whilst still professing relations of amity 
to. England, was so distinctly betrayed, as to draw down a 
grave reclamation from Mr. Gérard, the minister of his most 
Christian majesty. The next was a violent contest in the 
bosom of congress itself, and the resignation of the place of 
presiding officer by Henry Laurens, because the majority de- 
clined to resent the appeal in a manner befitting his view of 
their dignity. He was succeeded by John Jay, selected because 
he was a delegate of New York and the type of a different 


policy. 
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In the midst of the commotions thus excited, it can scarcely 
be wondered at, that Mr. Adams’s situation in France should 
have been overlooked. Especially as he had been fortunate 
enough to avoid being involved in the strife. His position was 
not, however, the less annoying to him. Idleness was ever 
foreign to his nature, and dependence was his aversion. “I 
cannot eat pensions and sinecures,” he wrote to his wife, “ they 
would stick in my throat.” He was, therefore, in no mood 
to listen to Dr. Franklin’s advice, to wait quietly for further 
orders, and he determined to snatch the earliest opportunity 
to return home. The Alliance was at Nantes, preparing to 
sail for America. He had decided to go in that frigate, when 
the French government interfered to change her destination. 
They offered, however, as an equivalent, to provide a passage 
for Mr. Adams in the frigate Sensible, then fitting out to take 
their new envoy, the Chevalier de la Luzerne. This offer he 
was obliged to accept, though it cost him a new delay of two 
months wearily spent between Nantes and Lorient. At last 
notice came that all was ready. On the 17th of June, 1779, 
the frigate set sail, bearing Mr. Adams and his son, John Quincy, 
who had never left him, together with M. de la Luzerne, sent 
to succeed Mr. Gérard, and a new secretary of legation, Barbé 
de Marbois. ‘This voyage is too fully described in the “ Diary ” 
to be dwelt upon here. It is enough to say that the ship 
arrived safely at Boston on the 2d of August, and Mr. Adams 
immediately rejoined his family at Braintree, having been this 
time absent a little more than seventeen months. : 

But though restored to home, a relaxation from labor was 
not in reserve for him. His native State had been, since the 
arrival of General Gage with the Regulating Act, struggling 
along under a provisional form of government, which nothing 
sustained but the general acquiescence of the people. All efforts” 
to replace the old charter of William and Mary, with some 
original system, had thus far come to nothing. Another at- 
tempt was now making, under favorable auspices, to procure a 
general representation of the people, through a convention of 
delegates from the respective towns, with the single purpose 
of devising a plan. The choice of these delegates was taking 
place just as Mr. Adams arrived, and one week afterwards he 
was elected by the citizens of Braintree, to represent that town. 
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The convention itself assembled on the first day of the ensu- 


‘ing month, at Cambridge, where Mr. Adams was present at 


its organization. An outline of the share which he had in pre- 
paring and maturing the form of the instrument submitted to 
their deliberations, is given in the observations prefixed to the 
first draft of it, in the fourth volume of the present work, where 
it seemed peculiarly appropriate. Repetition may therefore be 
dispensed with. But there is one view of the transaction which 
has been reserved for this place, on account of its importance, 
not simply in the life of Mr. Adams, but to a comprehension of 
the political history of Massachusetts ever since. 

At the outbreak of the Revolution, in 1774, it has already 
been remarked that the social system of New England, as de- 
veloped during more than a century by its town organizations, 
its schools, and its religious congregations, was considered by 
the inhabitants of the other colonies, as it was in fact, a great 
approximation to what some of them at that time denominated 
levelling, and others now call democracy. Whatever of an 
opposite tendency existed had clustered around the official 
agents dispatched from the mother country, or the orders sym- 
bolized by the presence of those of the Anglican Church, with 
whom, according to the satirist, 


“Fat bishoprics were still of right divine.” 


Wealth was not concentrated, to any extent, in the form of 
capital. The few, distinguished above their neighbors in this 
respect, had gained and still held it in trade. Among them but 
a small number ventured to take the hazards of the Revolution. 
The remainder disappeared from the scene with the Declaration 
of Independence, carrying off with them such of their property 
as they could remove, and abandoning the rest to the chances of 
the struggle. ‘The towns were not populous, but they contained 
a hardy, industrious, and moral population, subsisting on the 
fruits of their labor, mechanical, agricultural, or upon. the seas, 
frugally expended. Boston, the capital, had made little. pro- 
gress in numbers for many years, yet it could not be said to 
show signs of decay. Its inhabitants, remarkably homoge- 
neous, a characteristic they retained two centuries, were noted 
for their devotion to popular ideas. The outward manifesta- 
tion of this was to be found in the town meeting or the body 
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meeting, where all assembled on a perfectly equal footing. And 
Samuel Adams, the journeyman wireworker, living on perhaps 
fifty cents earned every week-day, was entitled to his say as 
freely, though he might not be heard so readily, as his name- 
sake whilst engaged in combining the far different wires of the 
corresponding committees. Yet this absolute equality of rights 
must not be confounded in any manner with the appearance 
of the same thing in the case of the proletaries of the Roman 
forum. All held some property, however small, which they 
called their own, and to which they attached a value sufficient 
to give to their action a tinge of conservatism. And this 
tinge was more or less deep in proportion to the amount of 
that property. The effect of the removal of the loyalists was 
only to expunge a class which answered the nearest to an aris- 
tocracy, but it did not erase that gradation of sentiment which 
will ever make itself felt even in the most democratic com- 
munities, so long as social forms shall be maintained, and 
property be recognized as sacred. ‘There still remained persons 
holding a wide diversity of sentiments respecting the true prin- 
ciples upon which governments should be constructed, some 
strongly leaning to notions through which the distinction of 
ranks in the mother country is yet preserved, whilst others went 
to the extent of favoring the eradication of them all. Some- 
where between these extremes were to be found most of the 
population. Hence it fell out, that among the delegates returned 
to the convention were persons representing almost every shade 
of opinion; and these were not slow to discover their affinities 
and to form relations with each other, which became permanent 
in time, and which have ever since exercised great sway in 
the direction of public affairs. 

The most important of these associations had already made 
itself perceptible in the county-of Essex, through the impulse 
which it had given adverse to the acceptance of the constitu- 
tion proposed to the people by the legislature of 1778. Not 
content with a mere rejection, the leading minds had published 
their views of the proper form that should be substituted, and 
had set forth as a fundamental proposition that it should 
strongly reflect the rights of property. On the other hand, 
from the remoter country districts had come up warm de- 
votees to the Revolution, jealous of all delegated authority, 
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who viewed with distrust the complications of a mixed form 
of government, and who regretted every departure from the 
simple idea of vesting barely necessary powers in a single 
representative assembly. 'To the former class belonged Theo- 
philus Parsons, now making his first appearance on the stage, 
John Lowell, and others, whose sentiments were represented 
in the remarkable pamphlet already alluded to, entitled “ The 
Essex Result.” To the latter leaned Samuel Adams, Thomas 
Cushing, and, perhaps, the larger number of the clergy of that 
day. Between these conflicting views, John Adams represented 
men holding an intermediate position. And here commences 
the trace of the three forms which opinion usually takes in 
republican governments, visible more or less through all the 
subsequent history of the United States. - Intimately associated 
with the popular side in all the preliminary measures for the 
overthrow of the royal authority, John Adams was not quite 
prepared to keep up with them in all their notions of recon- 
struction. His education, his professional studies, and his habits 
of generalization led him to favor the main features of the 
British form of government, provided they were modified to suit 
the wants of a community happily disencumbered of the burden 
of feudal and ecclesiastical distinctions. Nor yet could he bring 
himself to accord with the views of the opposite class, who 
claimed in their publication a preponderating influence for prop- 
erty. The true aim of government, in his idea, was to establish, 
upon the firmest footing, the rights of all who live under it, 
giving to no one interest power enough to become aggressive 
upon the rest, and yet not denying to each a share sufficient for 
its own protection. 

In this spirit he entered the convention, where he was received 
with a deference due to his reputation for attainments, his pub- 
lic services, and his peculiar position, removed from the local 
wrangling which had accumulated obstacles to future success 
from the failure of past efforts. It appears from the testi- 
mony of members present, that soon after the opening he was 
called upon to give his opinions upon government at large, and 
that’ he did so in an elaborate speech, said to have been “ in- 
tended to reconcile the discordant sentiments which prevailed 
among gentlemen from different parts of the commonwealth, 
and of different means of information.” No record was made, 
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nor does a trace remain, of this speech. Its effect seems to 
have been favorable, in giving at. once the right tone to the 
proceedings. The convention immediately adopted two propo- 
sitions as guides to their labors. The first specified the object 
of their wishes, which was “to establish a free republic.” The 
second defined the essence of it to be, “the government of a 
people by fixed laws of their own making.” Taking this posi- 
tion as their point of departure, the next step was the creation 
of a committee of thirty-one to mature a draft of an instru- 
ment to accomplish the design. This committee, in its turn, 
delegated the task to a smaller one, which employed Mr. Adams. 
The result was a form of constitution, preceded by a bill of 
rights, the leading features of which were his work. This result 
fell in sufficiently with the views of the Essex men to secure 
their support, without which it would not have been adopted, 
whilst it recommended itself to the judgment of the Boston 
interest so far as to meet the approbation on the one. side, 
of James Bowdoin, and, on the other, of Samuel Adams, both 
alike indispensable to its success. Here, however, the active 
service of John Adams, in this department, was to stop. Before 
the report of the large committee came up to be acted on, he 
had been summoned to another field of duty, which compelled 
him to leave his work to be matured by other hands. It is 
among the recommendations of its quality that it survived this 
transfer; and growing better by careful handling, and the sug- 
gestions of acute professional skill, as well as of sound practical 
experience, it soon followed him across the ocean in so satisfac- 
tory a shape, that he was able, with pride, to lay it before the 
distrustful as a proof that the task which his countrymen seemed 
to them rashly to have undertaken, was not at all beyond their 
ability to execute with success. 

Mr. Adams, shortly after reaching home, had closed his mis- 
sion by the preparation of an elaborate review of the state of 
the different nations in Europe, so far as it might have a bearing 
on the interests of the United States. This able paper came 
in at a moment when its elevated tone, contrasting favorably 
with the bitter personal controversies among other persons in 
the foreign service, by which the congress had been distracted, 
contributed to the decision in his case, which soon afterwards 
took place. Pressed on all sides by powerful conflicting inter- 
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ests, that body had finally been driven to the necessity of insti- 
tuting an investigation into the causes of the difficulties which 
had occurred. The committee charged with this duty, made 
a report embodying their conclusions in ten propositions, which 
came up for consideration on the 13th of April, 1779. The 
main object, embraced in two of these, the fourth and fifth, 
undoubtedly was, to effect a revocation of all the foreign ap- 
pointments, with a view to begin anew. They were in the 
following words :— 

“4, That suspicions and animosities have arisen among the 
said commissioners, which may be highly prejudicial to the 
honor and interests of these United States. 

“5. That the appointments of the said commissioners be 
vacated, and that new appointments be made.” 

The relation which these propositions held to each other is 
obvious enough; and had congress proceeded to a vote upon 
the ten as a whole, the effect would have been to vacate every 
existing commission abroad. Instead of this, they preferred to 
act upon them separately. ‘The friends of the persons impli- 
cated, differing in, every other respect, were yet, by a common 
interest, united in insisting that the name of each one should be 
passed upon by a distinct vote. In obedience to this require- 
ment, Franklin, Deane, Arthur and William Lee, and Ralph 
Izard were successively subjected to the ordeal, and all shared 
the same condemnation. But when the turn of Mr. Adams 
came, a serious difficulty at once presented itself. In point 
of fact, he had not merited to be included in the list at all. For 
during his brief and in some respects compulsory stay in the 
commission, he had carefully avoided taking a side in the quar- 
rels, and he had labored earnestly, though in vain, to bring the 
disputants to some sort of understanding. For this course 
he had received a high parting compliment from the Count de 
Vergennes; and nobody had thought to censure him but Mr. 
Izard, whose overzealous interference with the duties of the 
commission in negotiating a treaty he had felt obliged to repel. 
To involve him in the condemnation designed for conduct, 
the greater part of which had-taken place before he became 
a member of the commission, would be in the highest degree 
unjust. Yet, if he were made an exception, it was clear that 
the plan of thorough renewal of the foreign service would break 
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down. The friends of Arthur Lee, who were likewise friends 
of Mr. Adams, and averse to the* contemplated reform, were 
willing to involve both in the common censure with Franklin 
and Deane, the better to shelter Lee from being singled out as 
an object of sacrifice. Whilst those who had seldom sym- 
pathized with Mr. Adams in his congressional life were ready 
to acquit him, that they might the more unequivocally point — 
their verdict against Mr. Lee. 

Thus came about what seems the paradoxical record of con- 
gress, a consequence, not uncommon in legislative bodies, of the 
operation of secondary motives in perverting the natural and 
direct determination of public questions. The recall of Dr. 
Franklin, as the necessary effect of including him in the con- 
demnation, had not been fully contemplated until the question 
was brought up through the terms of the fifth proposition, and 
it became indispensable to cast about for a person to succeed 
him at the French court. The measure was understood to be 
as unwelcome to Count de Vergennes, anxious to retain Frank- 
lin, and more than suspecting the fidelity of Lee, as it certainly 
was, on every account, utterly inexpedient. Hence, upon a new 
presentation of the question, it appeared, that instead of a gen- 
* eral assent, as before, but seven votes were given in the affr- 
mative. The next name subjected to reconsideration was that 
of Arthur Lee; and his friends, having changed their votes on 
the recall of Franklin, now rallied with the more energy against 
recalling him. Although twenty-two out of thirty-seven of the 
members are recorded as voting for it, yet, owing to the mode 
of their distribution, in the respective delegations voting by 
States, it appeared that but four States approved of it, four 
were divided, and therefore neutralized, and four were against 
it. The effect was to keep Lee as minister in Spain, to defeat 
the adoption of the fifth proposition, and to leave parties pretty 
much in the state in which they were before the attempt of 
the committee to draw them out of their embarrassments had 
been made. In other words, the work was all to be begun over 
again. 

Simultaneously with this agitation, other movements of far 
greater consequence had been going on in Philadelphia. In 
July, 1778, M. Gérard, one of the chief clerks in the foreign 
office at Paris, and the same person who had conducted the 
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negotiation of the treaties with the United States on the part of 
France, appeared as a minister vested with a commission to 
represent that court in the United States. His real duty was, 
to aid in establishing the influence of his country over the 
councils of America, and to guard against any essential back- 
slidings from the policy marked out by the terms of the alliance. 
His instructions fixed his attention upon the following objects :— 

1. The counteraction of British influence. 

2. The ratification of the treaties already executed. 

3. The parrying of all applications to France for money. 

4, 'The arrangement of a military codperation with the French 
fleet. 

5. The defeat of all projects against Canada. 

He: entered upon the work thus laid out for him with more 
vivacity than discretion. Had he waited a short time, the bet- 
ter to master the peculiarities of race and of character with 
which he had to deal, to comprehend more fully the motives of 
the chief actors, and to accommodate himself to the strange 
state of things in which he was placed, it would have been 
better for his country, besides saving him the labor of afterwards 
removing obstacles which his very precipitation interposed to 
tke ultimate attainment of his desires.! 

The first occasion upon which this novel influence was sen- 
sibly felt, occurred upon the presentation of a letter by M. 
Gérard to congress, on the 9th of February, 1779, announcing 

the .offer of Spain to mediate between England and France, 
and recommending the appointment, on the part of the United 
States, of some person to reside in Europe clothed with the 
necessary powers to act in the contingency of Great Britain’s 
accepting the proposition. This overture was joyfully hailed by 
congress as an act far more decisive in favor of America than 
the facts really warranted, and it immediately suggested a line 
of policy harmonizing with their sanguine expectations rather 
than with the reality. ‘Two weeks later, a committee, to whom 
the letter had been referred, made a report, explaining the prin- 
ciples upon which the terms of pacification might be arranged. 


1 The introduction to the French translation of Botta’s History of the War of 
Independence, written by L. de Sevelinges, appears to have been founded on a 
faithful study of the private papers of M. Gérard, and it doubtless draws from 
that source the statements of opinions as well as of facts. 
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The ultimatum covered three points only. 1. Independence. 
2. The fisheries. 3. The navigation of the Mississippi. For 
the sake of securing these objects, others were enumerated as 
matters for negotiation, among which were the acquisition of 
Nova Scotia on the north and Florida on the south, the Kast 
India trade, the slave-trade, the right of settling alien terri- 
tories, and a reciprocal guarantee of American possessions. 
Out of all this, nothing was agreeable to the policy of the 
French cabinet, which desired to confine the American ultima- 
tum to the naked point of substantial independence of Great 
Britain, and to leave every thing beyond to take the chances 
of a negotiation. In the earnest desire to obtain the necessary 
modifications of the American project, M. Gérard gradually 
suffered himself to be drawn in as a party to the dissensions 
in congress, until he came habitually to regard those who 
favored his ideas as the friends of France, and those adverse to 
them as Tories, secretly devoted to the object of obtaining a 
separate reconciliation with Great Britain. 

The long struggle which followed this beginning, was the 
most memorable of all that took place in congress after the 
question of independence. ‘The main point on which it turned, 
was the effort to keep the right to the fisheries an ultimatum 
in the negotiation of any peace. This was a right peculiarly 
dear to the eastern States, to which they clung with great 
tenacity. ‘They were, therefore, arrayed in a body in its defence, 
with Pennsylvania, as usual, on their side, whilst on the other 
were ranged New York and the four southern States. The latter 
were not indisposed to favor the demand, so long as they could 
persist in a like claim for the free navigation of the Mississippi. 
But this claim proved peculiarly unwelcome to the French 
government, which saw at once the embarrassment it would 
make in a negotiation carried on under the mediation of Spain, 
the very power from which it was to be obtained. M. Gérard 
left no stone unturned to procure the abandonment of this pro- 
position, and he proved successful. It was determined that, 


1 Had not M. Gérard happily surrendered his place early to a more concilia- 
tory man, he would have created the same sort of divisions which M. Genet 
Jabored not without success to introduce many years later. The testimony of 
General Lafayette, whose motives were incomparably higher, is conclusive on 
this point. Memoires, &¢. tom. iv. p. 180. 
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however valuable to the southern country the right in question 
might be, it was not to be permitted to stand in the way of the 
establishment of peace. ‘This point once gained, the next was 
to overpower the resistance of New England to a similar with- 
drawal on their side. But such was the tenacity of Samuel 
Adams, Elbridge Gerry, and their friends, that this victory 
could only be won by making concessions in some other form. 
Although M. Gérard ultimately prevailed in expunging from the 
instructions to the minister who should be empowered to nego- 
tiate a peace, every limitation beyond the single article of inde- 
pendence and a designated line of boundaries, he could not 
prevent the establishment of another and independent authority 
to offer a treaty of commerce to the king of Great Britain, the 
main condition of which should be the security of the fisheries 
in exchange for privileges of trade. For obvious, though op- 
posite reasons, all were induced to concur in a proposition that 
any stipulation affecting this right of fishing must receive the 


- assent of every separate State of the Union before the treaty 


could become binding; but it most satisfied Massachusetts by 
securing her against a surrender of it without her consent. In 
this shape, the claim was not open to objection as constituting 

-a possible bar*to the attainment of the great object of the war, 
national independence. So the French minister was fain, for 
the moment, to let the measure pass. But it was only a delay, 
for the purpose of enabling his government the more effectually 
to annul it in a later stage of the proceedings, as the sequel 
clearly shows. 

Concurrently with this establishment of a diplomatic policy, 
contingent upon the first symptoms of a disposition in Great 
Britain to treat, happened the organization by congress of a 
new mission to Spain. The instructions in this case were to 
the effect that a further effort should be made to prevail upon 
that power to come in under the secret provisions of the treaty 
already made with France for admitting her as .a party to its 
engagements. But if that proposition should be unsatisfactory, 
then new offers were to be held out to induce her to join the 
alliance. The main one consisted in the proposal of a guarantee 
of the Floridas, if she should obtain them by maintaining the 
war with Great Britain. But a compensation for this was to 
be gained in the much prized right of navigating the Mississippi 

. 25 * 
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down to the sea. An effort was likewise directed to be made 
to procure a cession of some port on that river below the thirty- 
first degree of latitude, and likewise the loan of a sum of 
money. ‘Thus in this case, as in the other, what originally 
formed. one of the proposed ultimata in the negotiation for a 
general pacification, and might there prove a stumbling-block 
to all progress, was dexterously transferred to another place, 
in which the well-understood indisposition of Spain to con- 
cede any such privileges as those in question would have no 
ill effect outside of the negotiation with that single power. 

On the whole, M. Gérard seems thus far to have had every 
reason to be satisfied with the success of his labors. Upon the 
main point of bringing the United States to be content with 
independence of Great Britain as the sole condition of a pacifi- 
cation, and leaving every thing else subject to the chances of 
negotiation, he had been entirely triumphant. If this object, the 
only and overruling motive for the course of France, for which 
she had risked a war, could be once secured, she would have no 
cause to apprehend further embarrassment to herself from the 
interposition of secondary questions in which she might feel 
little interest. The mission to Spain was subsidiary to the 
policy, directed from the first by the Count de Vergennes with 
extraordinary industry, of involving that power in the combina- 
tion against Great Britain. And although he now had strong 
reasons to doubt whether any of the desired concessions would 
be made to America by her, he saw no danger to his own plans 
from the failure of the application, and was, therefore, not un- 
willing that it should be hazarded. The case was otherwise 
with the proposal to open an avenue to a reconciliation with 
Great Britain through the offer of commercial advantages, and 
the revival of the old affiliations of trade. The influence which 
had carried this point against him was that of the Adamses and 
the Lees, men whom his agent, M. Gérard, habitually repre- 
sented as identified with the Tory advocates of Great Britain. 
One of these men, Arthur Lee, who had already excited in his 
own mind suspicions of treachery in his place as commissioner 
to the French court, for which he had gone the length of exclud- 
ing him from information freely furnished to his colleagues, 
had been set down as absolutely in league with the British 
ministry by his more impetuous deputy. 
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Under these circumstances the question, who should be 
selected to fill the responsible posts thus created, became one of 
the greatest importance to France. M. Gérard seems to have 
exerted his great influence not only to effect the exclusion of 
Lee, who fell a sacrifice in the conflict of parties, but also to de- 
termine the selection of the commissioner for treating of peace, 
in which he did not succeed so well. There is every reason to 
believe that at this time his preferences were for Mr. Jay. But 
Mr. Jay, through his preceding career, had thrown the weight 
of New York so decidedly in the scale against New England, 
and he had so generally fallen in with the policy of the southern 
States and of the French minister, by refusing to insist upon 
the fisheries as a fundamental principle of national indepen- 
dence, as to rouse in the New England delegates the greatest 
repugnance to intrusting him with the vital interests of that 
negotiation. The same uneasiness pointed out John Adams 
as the only person in whom they could implicitly confide. At 
the same time, their friendly relations with Arthur Lee’s brothers 
dictated a resolute opposition on their part to any attempt 
to supersede him in the position to which he had already 
been assigned under a former appointment as commissioner to 
-the Spanish court. On the other hand, New York, and a major- 
ity of the southern members, anxious to conciliate the French 
court by creating a new mission to Spain in the place of Arthur 
Lee’s, were not unwilling to assign Mr. Adams to that place, 
provided that Mr. Jay could be made agreeable to New England 
as the agent to execute the more important trust. But New 
England, acting at that time in unison with Pennsylvania, could 
not be made to listen to that proposal. The consequence of this 
triangular contest was a compromise, by which New England 
obtained the appointment of Mr. Adams, which her delegates 
deemed of such vital importance, to negotiate with Great Britain, 
whilst the other party secured the substitution of Mr. Jay for 
Mr. Lee in the mission to Spain. On the 26th of September, 
the trial of strength, which terminated this long contest, took 
place. The issue of two ballots proved the impossibility of 
either electing Mr. Jay to the peace commission, or of reelect- 
ing Mr. Lee to Spain. These points being settled to the satis- 
faction of all, the next day witnessed a change of policy on 
each side. Whilst the opposition to Mr. Adams was with- 
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drawn, Mr. Jay was, with similar unanimity, assigned to the 
court of Spain. It was the victory of New England, deter- 
mined to have a man upon whose courage she could depend, 
whose integrity she had never had reason to doubt, and whose 
firmness would abide the severest trials. - 

Neither was New England, however unwelcome to her the 
unavoidable sacrifice of Arthur Lee, at all dissatisfied with the 
selection made of his successor; for although, from his entrance 
into public life, Mr. Jay had never been acting in unison with 
her more impulsive delegates, he had succeeded in earning that 
degree of respect and confidence from them which honesty of 
purpose and integrity of life, joined to great abilities, never fail 
in the long run to command through all the vicissitudes of 
public life, even from the most imbittered opponents. The 
only person destined to be disappointed by the issue of this 
business was M. Gérard, as he very soon had occasion to dis- 
cover; for he had obtained the removal of Mr. Lee at the ex- 
pense of the substitution of perhaps the two men of all America 
upon whom the influences which France could bring to bear to 
bend their views to her notions of policy would act with the 
least possible effect. Indeed, throughout his course in Amer- 
ica, M. Gérard had fallen into the grievous error of measur- 
ing the motives of the leading American statesmen by the 
corrupted standard with which he had become familiar in 
the old world. And in denominating one side as devoted to 
France, and the other as the partisans of England, he had com- 
mitted equal injustice to the sterling patriotism which inspired 
both, whatever differences of opinion they might entertain as to 
the measures most proper to carry it out. 

On the 20th of October, Mr. Laurens, the president of con- 
gress, transmitted the two commissions; one to negotiate a 
treaty of peace, the other a treaty of commerce, with Great 
Britain, whenever the moment should occur at which the sove- 
reign and his subjects should become reconciled to the sur- 
render of what was already irrecoverable. The Chevalier de la 
Luzerne, the successor of M. Gérard, who had come to America 
in the same frigate with Mr. Adams, had already addressed a 
letter of congratulation to him, and had offered him a recon- 
veyance to France in the returning ship. The labors in which 
he was engaged for his native State, were, of course, brought to 
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a sudden close. Yet he continued to attend the meetings of 
the convention until two days before he actually embarked. 
With the single exception of the trust which he had taken so 
leading a part in imposing upon Washington, no responsibility 
equal to this had yet devolved upon any single man. It was, to 
be sure, only contingent; but however far removed the day of 
its occurrence, little doubt remained even in England that it 
must come at last. And whenever it should come, the severe 
test to which it might put both his moral and intellectual quali- 
ties, could not escape his anxious observation. Formidable as 
the task seemed, Mr. Adams viewed it without apprehension. 
Tt was in the nature of his spirit to rise with the occasion that 
happened to call it into action. Responsibility was a thing 
which he had never courted, but which, when offered, he never 
shunned. And it is a circumstance worthy to be well noted, 
that in the repeated instances in which he staked every thing 
of value to a highminded man upon the issue of his single 
determination, the result never failed to confirm the correctness 
of his decision. 

On the 13th of November, 1779, Mr. Adams was once more 
on the deck of The Sensible, and again accompanied by his 
eldest son. M. de Marbois, on the outward voyage, had been 
so much impressed by what he saw of this youth, then only ten 
years old, that he sent his father a special injunction to carry 
him back, to profit by the advantages of a European education. 
In addition, he took this time his second son, Charles, Mr. John 
Thaxter as his private secretary, and quite a numerous retinue 
of youths, whose parents availed themselves of his protection to 
get them to Europe. Besides all these was Francis Dana, 
whom congress had most judiciously selected as secretary to 
the mission, with some view to employing him ultimately in 
other responsible capacities abroad. The details of this voy- 
age, the leaky state of the ship, compelling the commander to 
seek safety in the first Spanish port, and the fatiguing winter 
journey through Spain, from Ferrol to Paris, are sufficiently 
given in the “Diary.”! On the 5th of February, 1780, Mr. 
Adams reached the’ French capital, prepared to take up his 
abode in it until called into active service. 


1 Works, vol. iil. pp. 229-258. 
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But first of all he felt it proper to address a note to Count de 
Vergennes, apprising him of his arrival and of the twofold nature 
of the duties imposed upon him, and soliciting advice as to the 
fitting course to be taken towards the government of Great 
Britain. The suggestion, that any course was thought of, 
seems instantly to have fixed the attention of the minister to 
the possibility of opening a negotiation through this commercial 
channel, which might entangle all the threads of his own 
policy. His answer led to a correspondence, that sowed the 
seeds of mutual distrust. Mr. Adams felt that he was expected 
to exercise no discretion of his own, but simply to obey the 
directions of France, whilst, on the other hand, the count began 
to suspect that the great object of all his fears, a reconciliation 
between Great Britain and the colonies, might be placed beyond 
his power to prevent, if it should happen that the mother coun- 
try, listening to her interests rather than to her passions, should 
choose to accept such an overture. As it is material to a clear 
comprehension of the subsequent transactions to understand 
the precise position occupied by France at this time, a brief 
review of her policy will not be wholly out of place. 

The diplomacy of England and France during the latter half 
of the eighteenth century furnishes a striking illustration of 
the marked contrast in their national character. On the one 
side is bluntness, amounting occasionally to arrogance, and 
want of flexibility, redeemed by a general spirit of sincerity and 
truth, whilst, on the other, is the beauty of courtly persuasion 
and the skill of adaptation to all the necessities of the occasion, 
subject to the drawback of disingenuousness and unscrupulous 
deception. This last characteristic is nowhere more painfully 
prominent than during the latter years of the reign of Louis the 
Fifteenth. Remarkable as that period was for the accumu- 
lation of troubles which came down with such concentrated 
force upon the devoted head of his innocent successor, it is 
in no respect more noted than for the refinements introduced 
into the direction of the foreign affairs. Not content with the 
ordinary channels used by the ministers of the crown, the 
monarch gradually established a secret organization of his own, 
by which, through agents clothed with no public character, he 
communicated to his representatives at foreign courts such of 
his wishes as he preferred to see executed, regardless of the 
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instructions which they might be at the same time receiving 
from the regular sources. So privately was this systematic 
deception conducted, that it is asserted neither the prime min- 
isters nor even the more seductive mistresses of the monarch 
could ever succeed in obtaining a clue to the causes which 
were constantly occurring to neutralize or to transform their 
policy. The effect of such a system upon the ambassadors of 
France at foreign courts could only be to school them in the 
practice of compounding duplicity. It not only applied to the 
powers to which they were sent, but still more to those which 
had sent them. It was to confirm deception as the rule, and 
to uphold truth only as the exception, reserved for the exclusive 
benefit of the monarch himself. The tenure of office on such 
terms was of itself equivalent to the abnegation of any exer- 
cise whatever of a moral sense in the execution of a public 
trust. 

In the midst of this complication of things, Gravier de Ver- 
gennes spent his early manhaod. From obscure beginnings he 
gradually made his way in the diplomatic service, through 
thirty years of vicissitudes in the ministerial government, by the 
aptitude he showed for the successive labors to which he was 
assigned. During this long period the double instructions were 
in constant operation. They were used with decided effect to 
betray the confidence and paralyze the policy of the Duke de 
Choiseul. But although de Vergennes was formed in this 
school, and, in a succession of missions, became privy to its 
lessons, the effect upon his character seems to have been not 
so much to corrupt it, for his natural disposition remained good 
to the end, as to blunt his sensibilities, and to narrow the scope 
of his statesmanship within the circle of French casuistry. 
Cold, sagacious, absolute in all his sentiments,’ he combined 
his means with his ends in a manner seldom failing of the 
desired result, without troubling himself to inquire of the further 
merits of his policy. Of the enthusiasm characteristic of his 
nation he had but little. Of the moderation which leads a 


1 Droz styles him “ partisan de la monarchie absolue” in connection with one 
of his first ministerial acts, advising against the recall of the parliaments. Réegne 
de Louis XVI. tom. i. p. 149. See also Jefferson, who, rather liking him, chose 
to charge to age W hat was more cer tainly due to temperament and education 


united. Writings, edited by H. A. Washington, vol. ii. pp. 108-9. 
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calm man to prefer a quiet and simple method to a noisy and 
violent one, he had a great share. But the nature of the means 
to be used, or the abstract propriety of using them, to him was 
of little moment. 'Thus at Constantinople, when his sagacity 
predicted the disasters that would overwhelm the Turks, as a 
consequence of the directions of Choiseul to precipitate them 
into a war with Russia, he nevertheless went on to execute 
them without remorse, claiming to himself only the credit of 
saving the whole corruption fund placed at his disposal for the 
purpose. So, too, in Sweden, torn to pieces by the dissensions 
of the hats and caps, when Gustavus, under the instigation of 
France, with the oath of office yet fresh on his lips, planned 
the overthrow of the liberties of his country he had just sworn 
to support, Vergennes, dispatched for the purpose of overseeing 
the operation, coolly fixed the moment at which the plot was 
put in execution, although after its success he wrote home his 
opinion of the incompetency of the very man he had thus helped 
to absolute power. Thirty years of experience in a school of 
policy, thus purely French, had resulted in making de Ver- 
gennes one of the most skilful of her diplomatists. Hence, 
when the accession of Louis the Sixteenth brought with it a 
necessity for reorganizing-the cabinet, his established reputation 
at once pointed him out to the young king as a suitable person 
to direct the foreign affairs. 

The moment when this change took place must be regarded 
as forming an epoch in the history of the civilized world. Louis 
the Fifteenth terminated a reign of disasters, of reckless pro- 
fusion, and of unexampled profligacy, just at the period when 
Lord North was carrying through the British House of Com- 
mons the series of measures designed to chastise the refractory 
colonists, and to make an example of the people of Boston. 
The new cabinet of France, with the humiliation fresh on their 
minds, which their country had suffered only eleven years be- 
fore from the triumphant arrogance of the elder Pitt, soon fixed 
their attention upon these symptoms of an opportunity for over- 
whelming retaliation. Behind them rested the wave of con- 
tinental opinion, seldom favorable to English pride, and now 
by no means averse to a result that might effectually bring it 
to a fall. The discontent of the colonies had not been suffered 
to pass unnoticed by the Duke de Choiseul in the latter days 
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of his ministry, nor had efforts been spared to gain accurate 
information of the character and designs of the population. 
But when Louis the Sixteenth ascended the throne, the troubles 
had gained such a height as at once to demand the settlement 
of some definite line of policy. Count de Vergennes did not 
arrive from Sweden to take possession of his new post until the 
month of July, 1774. The results of the consultations of the 
new ministry do not make themselves externally visible until 
November, 1775, when the organization of the secret committee 
of congress, unquestionably stimulated by the hope of assist- 
ance from France, opened three distinct channels of communi- 
cation with her, through each of which whispers came well 
calculated to animate resistance. As early as February, 1776, 
Arthur Lee wrote from London that the exportation from 
France of arms and ammunition would not be noticed, and 
that a military leader of the highest reputation would be fur- 
nished, if desired. On the 30th of April, M. Dumas, at the 
Hague, forwarded the minutes of a conference with the French 
minister at that court, to the effect that his government was 
deterred from rendering active aid to the colonies only by the 
fear that the difference was yet not beyond the possibility of 
reconciliation. And a few days later, Dr. Dubourg, at Paris, 
having had a confidential interview at Versailles with an inti- 
mate friend of the minister Turgot, received an explicit assur- 
ance of the deep interest with which the government viewed the 
struggle, and of their desire to furnish the colonists with money 
to sustain their resistance, provided that no committal with 
Great Britain should follow the failure of the enterprise. ‘Thus 
early are the evidences supplied, from outside of the French 
cabinet, of the disposition prevailing within it to stimulate the 
colonies to resistance. 'This was done at a time when a solemn 
peace, entered into only twelve years before, was professedly 
binding both nations, in which the parties had contracted to 
“give the greatest attention to maintain between themselves 
and their dominions and subjects a reciprocal friendship and 
correspondence, without permitting, on either side, any kind of 
hostilities by sea or by land, to be committed from henceforth, 
for any cause, or under any pretence whatsoever; and carefully 
to avoid every thing, which might hereafter prejudice the union 
happily reéstablished, and give no assistance or protection, 
VOL. I. 26 
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directly or indirectly, to those who would cause any prejudice 
to either of the high contracting parties.” Such is the sub- 
stance of the first article of the Treaty of Paris of 1763. 

This exposition of the absence of good faith in the French 
ministry towards Great Britain’ is essential to the right com- 
prehension of the subsequent narrative, because it shows that 
Mr. Adams was not mistaken in his belief of the impolicy of 
staking the salvation of America upon an implicit confidence in 
the presence of it. So far as the interests of France and the 
United States led the same way, there is no cause to doubt 
that a reliance of the latter on the codperation of the former 
could be safely entertained. That these interests would go the 
length of establishing a total separation between the United 
States and the mother country, and sustaining the claims of the 
former to independence, might reasonably be counted on. But 
beyond that point sprung up a wide variety of questions, upon 
which no similar identity of interests could be perceived, and 
where some surer support to confidence became necessary. 
And here was the place where opinions very naturally diverged. 
Mr. Adams, with one class, judging from the past, had little 
trust in the moral integrity of French policy, and was, therefore, 
anxious to extend the connections of the United States, so as to 
avoid too exclusive dependence upon French good faith; whilst 
Dr. Franklin and another class, trying to believe in the exist- 
ence of that good faith, inclined to regard all efforts to gain 
support elsewhere as idle and superfluous labor. This differ- 
ence of sentiment must be kept steadily in mind, in order to 
retain the thread of the negotiations about to be described. 

To an attentive student of the complicated system which has 
grown out of the mutual relations of the nations of modem 
Europe, as displayed by the expositions they themselves have 
made, the last idea that will suggest itself is that of the 
prevalence of any exalted sentiment or generous emotion. 
He may see abundant traces of passions, great and small, of 
extraordinary sagacity, singular abilities in pursuing some de- 
sired object, exquisite refinements in policy, and every conceiv- 
able variety of craft and stratagem, leavened by a good deal of 


_ } Count de Vergennes is clearly condemned on this point by French writers 
in all other respects disposed to eulogize him. Flassan, Diplomatie Francaise, 
tom. vil. p. 151.- Marbois, Histoire de la Louisiane, pp. 153-154. a 
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that narrowest kind of philanthropy which consults the tem- 
poral interests of one community of God’s creatures, without 
regard to the injuries which may be inflicted on the world 
besides. The great diplomatists, without exception, proceed 
upon one maxim, which is, to advance their own country in 
power, regardless, if not at the cost, of every other. The prin- 
ciple upon which the elaborately constructed theory of the 
balance of power rests, is nothing more than pure selfishness, 
which, assumed to be the ruling motive of each nation in its 
particular action, must be jealously guarded against and coun- 
teracted by combinations among the rest. The notion that the 
ministers of Louis the Sixteenth, who had grown gray in the 
service of this system, in taking the course which they did 
towards America, could have been actuated by any other than 
the accepted ideas of their day, or that they shared in the 
enthusiasm generated in the hearts of the French nation by 
the sight of brave men struggling for liberty against power, 
seems entirely out of keeping with any thing that previously 
happened in their lives, or that marked the rest of their career. 
The head of the cabinet, the Count de Maurepas, a veteran in 
the petty intrigues of courts, seldom troubled his mind with 
abstractions, or indeed with the grave realities around him, 
further than was indispensable to preserve himself in favor. 
The ideas of Count de Vergennes had never swerved from the 
doctrine of his time, which was to maintain France as the 
centre around which the various European powers were to be 
kept moving in their respective orbits. Of the remaining 
members not one was tinged with the notions of the new 
school in France, unless it were M. Turgot, and he was so 
much absorbed in executing his projects of reform in the admin- 
istration of his own particular department, and the restoration 
of the finances, as to look upon the addition of any novel ele- 
ment to his calculations with aversion rather than good-will. 
Out of all the persons clothed with power, not one was so likely 
to be carried away by his emotions as the impressible and good- 
hearted young sovereign himself; but there is abundant proof 
to show that he was by no means inclined towards Amer- 
ica. He feared to nurse the spirit of insubordination, which 
terminated so tragically to himself; and whatever may have 
been the feelings of irresponsible men and women around the 
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court, it does not appear that he or r his advisers for him were 
disposed, at this period, to forget the hint of Joseph of Austria, 
that “his trade was to rule.” 
- But in order to establish this point, little need now remains 
of resort to general reasoning. ‘The facts are sufficiently before 
the world, upon which a judgment may be definitively made 
up. It appears that early in the year 1776, Count de Ver- 
gennes prepared for the perusal of the king a paper described 
as “a memoir of considerations relative to the interest which 
the two powers of France and Spain can have in the agitation 
going on in the British colonies of North America, and in the 
results that may ensue.” This paper, after it had been read 
by Louis, was, by his order, transmitted to M. Turgot, with 
a request for his opinion, to be given early, in writing; and 
Count de Vergennes, in executing the order, added the not insig- 
nificant suggestion that Spain had already been pressing for, 
and was then awaiting the issue of his Majesty’s determination. 
This happened on the 12th of March. ‘The paper itself pre- 
cisely corresponds to the character of its author. It deals in 
no generalization or breadth of views. It limits the nature of 
the question to the consideration of the effect that a family 
quarrel, which had fallen out in Great Britain, might have upon 
the interests of France and Spain. It skilfully sets the pos- 
sible benefits and dangers flowing to them from it in opposite 
scales. Among the benefits, it places in bold relief the exhaus- 
tion which might ensue from a long continuance of civil war to 
both sides, as well the victors as the vanquished, as well to the 
colonies,as to the mother country. Among the dangers, it 
enumerates, on the one hand, the chance of a reconciliation, by 
which the heated passions a the combatants might be turned 
into a channel of common wrath against France, and, on the 
other, the possibility that the American possessions of France 
and Spain might succumb to the attacks of one party or the 
other, should the contest end in a separation. Having thus 
weighed the various probabilities, this remarkable paper con- 
cludes with advising — 


1. That no overt act likely to incur the-dangers pointed out 
should be hazarded ; 


2 That total inaction was inexpedient, since it would not 
protect the two powers from the ill-will of England ; 
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3. That the continuance of the contest, at least for one year, 
by drawing off a large military force from Europe, would be 
advantageous ; 

4, That to secure this object, the British ministry should be 
lulled into perfect security as to the intentions of the two 
powers. 

From these conclusions, worthy of Machiavel himself, the 
Count recommended a corresponding line of policy. Great 
Britain was to be maintained in full assurance of the good dis- 
position of France, whilst, at the same time, arms and money, - 
with munitions of war, should be secretly sent to the Americans. 
No compacts were to be made, likely to prove any thing 
against France with her powerful neighbor, in case she should 
recover her authority in America either by reconciliation or by 
arms. All that was proposed to be done was to extend sufli- 
cient aid to gain a temporary advantage by continuing the war, 
which was a wiser course than to permit indifference to be con- 
strued by either party as fear. Lastly, the duty of the two 
powers, in any event, was to put themselves on a strong foot- 
ing, so that they might be prepared to act with effect in case of 
emergency. 

This paper, redolent of the wary diplomacy of the old school 
rather than of the warmer emotions just then making their way 
into the popular heart of France, has not yet been laid before 
the world.!. For a long time its existence was known only by 
the discovery, in the celebrated iron chest of Louis the Six- 
teenth, of the response to it, which was invited by that monarch 
from M. Turgot. That response is by far the most remarkable 
paper of the two, as indicating a mind of much wider compass, 
embracing within its grasp many of the remote as well as the 
immediate consequences of this dispute. In the disposition to 
moral discrimination, there is but a shade of difference. Agree- 
ing in the general conclusions of his colleague, M. Turgot ex- 
tended his speculations into future contingencies very much 
further. Laying it down as certain, that any hostile demon- 
stration against Britain would be the most likely way to acceler- 

1 By the kindness of Mr. Sparks, the writer has been permitted to examine 
a copy of this document, as well as of others used in the course of this analysis 
of French policy, which were obtained by him from the archives of France. 
His obligation to Mr. Sparks for this great service has been elsewhere more 


fully acknowledged. 
26 * 
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ate a reconciliation between her and her colonies, which, in its 
turn, would be a prelude to a joint attack upon the weak and 
exposed dependencies of the two crowns in America, he ex- 
pressed unequivocal repugnance to any such measure. The 
most desirable result he considered to be a long and exhausting 
contest in America, ending in the victory of Great Britain, but 
not without the utter ruin of the resources of the refractory colo- 
nies. On the other hand, the idea of these colonies succeeding 
in establishing their independence was to be contemplated as 
inevitably involving an ultimate abandonment of every political 
and commercial restraint upon the American dependencies of 
the other European nations. For this effect it would be well 
that all of them should begin to prepare themselves. The reflec- 
tions upon the change of policy proper to meet such a contin- 
gency constitute the most luminous portion of the paper. ‘The 
deductions made from his opinions were not quite accordant 
with those of Count de Vergennes, though practically they did 
not differ. He urged that peace should, on no account, be 
broken. Yet he would not refuse assistance to the colonies 
such as could be afforded without a palpable violation of 
neutrality; and he recommended the most effective prepara- 
tion for whatever events the future might have in store.! 

These two memoirs, taken together, furnish a perfect key to 
the action of the French cabinet during the American Revolu- 
tion, and set at rest every doubt of the motives which actuated 
their policy. Sympathy with Americans, as victims of oppres- 
sion or as champions of liberty, had no share in it whatever. 
The cardinal principle was what French writers denominate 
égoisme, pure and undiluted, seeking to fortify itself against the 
unwelcome preponderance of an arrogant neighbor, by cherish- 
ing the germs of permanent discord in his bosom. Yet it 
should not escape notice, that though these papers agree in 
utter want of sympathy with the fate of the colonists, one of 
them regarding their exhaustion, and the other their final sub- 
jection, as desirable results, the particulars in which they differ 
furnish some light on the respective characteristics of the 


1 The conclusions of this memoir were first published in the remarkable book, 
entitled “ Politique de tous les Cabinets de Europe,” an attentive study of which 
is indispensable to the knowledge of French policy during the last century. 
The whole memoir is now found in every edition of the author’s works. 
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authors. Count de Vergennes sketches a policy of deception 
and duplicity preparatory to a possible declaration of war, whilst 
M. Turgot clearly inclines to peace with but a partial violation 
of the solemn engagements entered into with England. In point 
of fact, he was sincerely disposed to pacific counsels, not solely 
on abstract grounds, but because he foresaw the derangement a 
war would occasion in the finances, which showed even then, in 
spite of all his care, a startling deficit to the extent of twenty 
millions of livres per annum. 

The result of these consultations was, that the colonists were 
to be encouraged without in any way committing France 
openly with Great Britain. But Count de Vergennes was not 
long in meeting an occasion for extending that encouragement 
quite as far, to say the least, as was consistent with fidelity to 
this policy. On the 2d of May, 1776, or less than one month 
from the date of 'Turgot’s paper, in a conference with Louis the 
Sixteenth, which he observed extraordinary precautions to keep 
secret, he read to him a letter, praying for a grant of one million 
of livres, to be appropriated to the use of the insurgent colonies 
through the medium of Caron de Beaumarchais. At the same 
time he submitted a draft of instructions to that person, which 
he could not trust to any hands in his bureau, but which he 
would employ a son, fourteen years old, of tried discretion, to 
copy for him. This money was to be transmitted under the 
greatest precautions to give it the semblance of private aid. 
The count concluded by asking leave to notify the chief of the 
bureau of foreign affairs in Spain of this proceeding, and to 
urge him to obtain authority from his sovereign to do the like. 
The docile Louis granted all he asked. The money accordingly 
went to stimulate the efforts of the American insurgents. Yet 
it is important to a right estimate of the character of De Ver- 
gennes for truth to remember that in the face of this act, which 
he could not have forgotten, he, some years later, not only ven- 
tured upon a falsehood to the British minister in denying every 
thing of the kind, but had the audacity to vouch in Dr. Franklin 
to confirm what he said, thus placing his witness under such 
difficult circumstances, that even his silence was equivalent to 
an affirmation of the fraud. Dr. Franklin has himself recorded 
the occasion, which was in 1782, when Mr. Thomas Grenville 
came to Paris to confer with the French minister about a peace. 
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It was to Grenville that Count de Vergennes solemnly declared 
that France had never given the least encouragement to Amer- 
ica until long after the breach was made, and independence 
declared. “There sits Mr. Franklin,’ added he, “who knows 
the fact, and can contradict me, if I do not speak the truth.” ' 

In the examination of the great movements of the world, it is 
too much the practice of writers to slide gently over the grave 
delinquencies of public men, as if by the difficulties of their 
position they were to be regarded as absolved from the duty of 
obedience to those fundamental principles of morals universally 
regarded as binding in private life. The consequence is, that - 
history, instead of teaching purity and_exalting excellence, gives 
its sanction, at least, to equivocation, and palliates the sophistry 
to which all men, without instigation, are already, by nature, 
quite too prone. The disposition of Americans to be grateful 
to France, for the aid which they received in establishing their 
independence, must not be permitted to drown, in one wave 
of laudation, all traces of what every Frenchman did towards 
it. Such a course would place the French cabinet and the 
French people, Maurepas and Lafayette, on the same general 
level, when the truth requires that a broad line of discrimina- 
tion should be drawn between them. | With the former, the 
exclusive intent was to demolish the towering influence of 
Great Britain. And in following it out, as Count de Ver- 
gennes did, with undeniable skill and perseverance, it is only 
necessary to resort to the evidence he has himself supplied, to 
understand the extent of the obligation which he has laid upon 
America. 

Three months after the reading of the secret paper already 
referred to, he read another document, but this time before the 
council, at which the sovereign presided. The prevailing ten- 
dencies of his mind make themselves again sufficiently percep- 
tible. After repeating the axiom of his day, the natural enmity 
of the two nations, he adroitly dwelt upon the anxiety felt by 
Great Britain that this unique opportunity of avenging upon her 


1 These words are quoted by Dr. Franklin in his journal, without a word of 
comment. Writings, edited by Mr. Sparks, vol. ix. p. 274. The audacity of 
the falsehood is not exceeded even by the deliberate denial of the family com- 
pact made by the Count de Bussy to Lord Chatham. The latter is described 
by Flassan as a “‘ mensonge politique,’ just as if, when the intent to déceive | 
exists, a lie could change its character from the superaddition of an epithet. 
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the insults, the outrages, and the treachery which France had so 
often experienced at her hands, should be suffered to pass unim- 
proved. On the other hand, he enlarged upon the nature of the | 
temptation now presented to wipe out the disgrace of the sur- 
prise of 1755, and all its consequent disasters and mortifications, 
by profiting of the civil war waged three thousand miles from 
the metropolis, with the forces of England scattered in all direc- 
tions, to strike a blow which would paralyze for a long time to 
come all her power to do mischief in Europe. 

And here, it cannot be doubted, is to be seen the real motive 
of the cabinet of Louis the Sixteenth in their American policy. 
In enumerating its possible benefits, generosity of spirit or 
sympathy with liberty was not even thought of. It was the 
ery of vengeance for France, humiliated by the domineering 
Anglicism of William Pitt, and stimulated by the fear that 
some new cast of the dice might bring down the same or even 
worse misfortunes, if not anticipated by a skilful use of the 
present opportunity. Sharing in the idea, almost universal at 
that day both in Europe and America, which Turgot, however, 
does not appear to have entertained, that a final separation of 
_the American colonies would forever prostrate Great Britain as 
a leading power of the world, Count de Vergennes set it down 
as certain that the attainment of this object, as putting an end 
to the long rivalry of these contending nations, supplied the true 
motive for all the exertions of France. He little dreamed of 
the stunning effect upon herself which was to follow the recoil 
of her blow. Nor yet was Great Britain less deluded. For 
the waste, on her side, of hundreds of millions in a hopeless 
struggle did far more to impair her permanent strength than 
the loss of her dependencies. The problems of national great- 
ness are not yet all worked out, neither is it very flattering to 
the pride of man to observe how often results the most opposite 
to what were expected from his cunningly devised inventions, 
happen to make his most solemn pretensions to sagacity a 
mockery and a show. 

In the system of Count de Vergennes, two ideas had undis- 
puted predominance. The one, the necessity of preserving an 
intimate union and coéperation between France and Spain. The 


1 Speaking, long afterwards, of the treaty of 1783, Count de Vergennes uses 
these words: “ Hille a effacé la tache de celle de 1763.” 
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other, the duty of precluding the chance of a reunion of the 
British power, at the cost, to the two crowns, of their American 
possessions. Had Spain responded as warmly to his appeal as 
he desired, and as Turgot feared she might, he would not 
probably have been mistaken in his estimate of the length 
and expensiveness of the contest, which he proposed to risk. 
But that country doubted and hesitated until the march of 
events made a decision unavoidable to France, then drew back, 
complained of that decision as precipitate, and left her ally 
to get on as she might alone. Yet in despite of all these 
discouragements, nothing is more remarkable throughout the 
struggle than the patient deference manifested by the Count 
to all the caprices, the narrow ideas, and the vacillation of the 
Spanish court. In regard to the second point, the Count’s un- 
easiness had been displayed as early as* when the draft of a 

treaty of commerce, which had been prepared in congress by 
' John Adams, was presented to him by the commissioners as 
indicating the extent of their proposed relations with France. 
He received it with extreme surprise, and not without misgiv- 
ings as to the motives that led to the offer. He expected 
prayers for assistance, and pledges of unlimited devotion. Dr. 
Franklin augured, from the reception he gave to him, that how- 
ever warm the people might be, the ministry would prove cold. 
And the Count confided to his agent in Spain, the Marquis 
d’Ossun, his secret belief that the colonies were only playing off 
a proposed monopoly of their trade as a game by which to rouse 
the British jealousy of France, and thus wring from the mother 
country a surrender of independence.! A week later he had 
succeeded in sounding the commissioners so far as to see that 
closer obligations could be obtained. The colonies would 
consent to guarantee the safety of the West India Islands, 
and to pledge themselves not to make a peace separate from 
France. But it was to be remembered that the promises of 
republics were of little force, when against their interests, and not 
to be relied upon like the obligations of honor in monarchs2 
These hints, which are found scattered in the confidential dis- 


! Letter to the Marquis d’Ossun, 6 January, 1777. ‘ 

2 Letter to the same, 12 January, 1777. In these sentiments, the Count 
departs widely from the ideas of Machiavel, who devotes a chapter to the proof 
of the contrary. Discorsi sopra la prima deca di T. Livio, lib. 1. ¢. lix. 
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patches of the French minister, are of the utmost consequence 
to a right comprehension of the current of all the later nego- 
tiations. 

Congress, finding that the original propositions had not been 
warmly received by France, showed themselves quite ready to 
sanction new ones more likely to conciliate her. They were 
not aware that they had already touched a chord which was 
vibrating more forcibly than any other within their reach. They 
had directed their commissioners to say, that, without some 
explicit declaration of France in their favor, they could not 
answer for it that some reunion with the mother country would 
not, in time, be possible, perhaps unavoidable. This sugges- 
tion, fortified by the fear of Lord Chatham’s return to power, 
and the knowledge of the awkward efforts at reconciliation that 
were perpetually making by Great Britain, seems to have led 
to the adoption by the somewhat reluctant monarch of a paper 
read to him by Count de Vergennes on the 23d of July, 1777, 
which recommended a more active interference in the dispute. 

This paper is most remarkable for the manner in which it 
meets the objection then commonly raised, that France was 
creating a power which might in the end become formidable to 
herself. The Count regarded this fear as chimerical for two 
reasons. First, the clashing of interests, incidental to such a 
combination of distinct communities as that of the American 
States, would always be an obstacle to their rapid growth; and, 
secondly, if that cause should not be sufficient to check them, a 
more effective one would gnaw into their prosperity, with the 
introduction of the vices of Europe. And should neither of 
these avail, there was left one yet more powerful resource in the 
retention of Canada, and the adjacent territories on the north, 
in the hands of Great Britain. The ingenuousness of these 
cool calculations of misfortunes and disasters to people, whom 
it was the ostensible purpose to befriend, is not more to be 
observed than the sagacity thus far developed in making the 
predictions. But, at any rate, they show most unmistakably 
the nature of the sentiments entertained. Later events only 
prove that the policy thus marked out was rigidly adhered to in 
action. No inducements could be held out strong enough ever 
to procure any codperation towards the conquest of Canada. 
That thorn in the flesh of the colonists, the inritating nature of 
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which the French had too well understood whilst they had the 
power to use it themselves, was yet to remain to be applied 
with still more malignant hand by the vengeful spirit of Britain 
defeated and defied. 

All lingering doubts of the permanence of the breach were 
swept away by the capture of Burgoyne. It was exactly the 
opportunity for which the French ministry had been watching. 
They immediately improved it by executing a treaty of com- 
merce, and a treaty of alliance offensive and defensive, contin- 
gent upon what was foreseen as inevitable, a British declaration 
of war. 

The other intervening events prior to the establishment of 
Mr. Adams in his commission with powers to treat with Great 
Britain both on peace and commerce, have been sufficiently 
described. It has been shown that the addition of commerce 
had not been contemplated by the French cabinet in their orig- 
inal plan, and that it was an accidental and unwelcome effect 
of their success in expunging from the instructions of the min- 
ister for peace, conditions deemed likely to stand in the way 
of a general pacification. Originating with persons designated 
by his minister, M. Gérard, as secret Tory adherents to Great 
Britain, it was natural that the suspicions entertained by de 
Vergennes of the measure, as an entering wedge to reconcilia- 
tion, should revive. Believing in the possibility that the mother 
country might, for the sake of perpetuating a commercial mon- 
opoly in her own hands, as well as preventing it from falling into 
those of France, be willing so far to sacrifice her pride as to con- 
cede to the colonies the main point of independence; foreseeing 
likewise the contingency in which France might become the 
scapegoat of this reconciliation, in case the promises of repub- 
lican, and therefore uncertain allies should not be proof against 
the temptation of interest, it was very natural that the proposi- 
tion of Mr. Adams to open a way to the knowledge of his 
powers by the British government, should be received by him 
with the coldest form of rejection. He saw that the treaty of 
alliance did not absolutely forbid such a step. He was well 
aware of the general affinities of Mr. Adams with his namesake 
and the Lees, whom he had been taught to distrust. He had 
had reason to know Mr. Adams’s kind feeling towards Arthur 
Lee, of whose relation with Lord Shelburne he had entertained 
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such doubts as to set spies over the minutest actions of his 
secretary, when sent by Lee to England. All these considera- 
tions, backed by a distrust of his power to control Mr. Adams, 
prompted him at once to put an end to the chances of difficulty 
by insisting upon the withholding of all knowledge of the second 
commission from the British government, and, in the mean time, 
setting in motion in America an agency to procure from congress 
its revocation. Meanwhile Mr. Adams, in his other capacity, 
was politely received, and officially acknowledged, in language 
remarkably guarded, as designated to assist at the conferences 
for peace whenever they might take place. The caution which 
dictated the use of this phrase, will be explained in a later stage 
of the negotiations. 

The question proposed to Count de Vergennes having been 
answered, Mr. Adams contented himself with transmitting 
copies of the correspondence to congress, not suppressing his 
own opinion, but submitting with cheerfulness to be overruled. 
Although without official duties, it was no part of his theory 
of life to waste time in idleness, if there was a possibility even 
in a remote form to do something that might be of service to 
his country. He saw that the people on the continent of 
Europe were, for the most part, as indeed they yet remain to 
a surprising degree, unacquainted with the history and resources 
of the United States, and the merits of their dispute with Great 
Britain; and that such information as occasionally reached 
them was received through English sources, by no means to 
be depended upon, then or since, for their freedom from pre- 
judice and passion. In order to remedy this evil, he directed 
his labors to the preparation of papers, containing facts and 
arguments bearing on the American side of the question, for 
which he obtained currency through the pages of a semi-oflicial 
magazine, the Mercure de France, conducted under the eye of 
government, by M. Genet, one of the chief secretaries in the 
foreign bureau. With this gentleman, the father of the indi- 
vidual afterwards so troublesome to General Washington’s 
administration, as well as of the lady whose narrative of the 
domestic life of the fated royal pair has excited so much inter- 
est in later times, Madame Campan, he established the most 
friendly relations. _ By this channel he hoped to facilitate the 
diffusion of better notions in the popular mind, without the 

VOL. I. 27 
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necessity of annoying the minister by communications neces- 
sarily deprived of an official character. ‘The Count, however, 
learning from his deputy the sources of his information, per- 
haps not quite liking the connection, showed himself not dis- 
inclined to become the direct recipient of it. He instructed 
M. Genet to assure Mr. Adams that it would always give 
him pleasure to be supplied by him with intelligence from 
good sources touching American affairs. This invitation was 
in some sense equivalent to a direction. Mr. Adams complied 
with it very readily by furnishing from this time such extracts 
from private letters and newspapers received from the United 
States as he thought likely to be acceptable. They were received 
with thankfulness, and acknowledged with solicitations for more. 
The minister continued to court this channel of communication 
until an incident occurred which gave a wholly opposite turn to 
his mind. He then thought fit to construe as officious the very 
practice which he had himself originated, and continued so long 
as it lasted. As this matter has been much misrepresented, and 
as it had important effects on the later course of Mr. Adams, it 
is necessary to explain it still more particularly. 

Among the communications consequent on this invitation, 
was one made on the 16th of June, 1780, of an’ extract of a 
letter from Mr. Adams’s brother-in-law, Richard Cranch, then a 
member of the senate of Massachusetts, in which he announced 
the adoption by that State of a recommendation from the Con- 
tinental Congress to redeem the continental emissions of paper 
at the rate of forty dollars for one in silver. This was a little 
more than one half of the rate of depreciation, at which the 
bills were actually circulating. In order to meet the charge 
incurred by this effort, it was added that a tax had been laid, 
estimated to be sufficient to provide for the share of Massachu- 
setts in the whole emission, in the course of about seven years. 
Four days later, another packet was sent, which contained a 
copious extract of a letter written by Mr. Gerry, then a member 
of the congressional treasury board, explaining the reasons of 
this movement, as well as of the resolution to pay off the con- 
tinental loan certificates, according to the value of money at 
the time they were issued. It was only in the note covering the 
last of these two papers that Mr. Adams expressed any opinion 
of his own touching these transactions, and in that he confined 
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himself to the explanation of a distinction between the action 
of congress on the paper money and on the loan certificates, 
which that body had neglected to make clear, but which he 
deemed likely to relieve anxiety in the minds of many, if not all, 
of the French creditors. 

Before the reception of the last extract, and before a word, of 
comment had reached him, Count de Vergennes, who had prob- 
ably been stimulated by the alarm of some of these creditors, 
volunteered a reply, though he knew Mr. Adams to be in no 
way accredited to the court of France, in which he entered into 
a discussion of the act of congress in question, complained of its 
injustice to French citizens, and called upon him, upon whom 
he had no official claim, to use his endeavors to effect a retrac- 
tion of it by congress, at least so far as to exempt the subjects 
of France from its operation. 

This detail is important, because, in many accounts of these 
times, Mr. Adams is spoken of as having volunteered a con- 
troversy with the French minister, to whom he held no diplo- 
matic relations, a charge to which Count de Vergennes himself 
gave countenance, when he found some mode of extrication 
necessary from the embarrassment into which he had incau- 
tiously plunged. The facts are, then, that Mr. Adams had 
been first solicited to furnish the minister with private informa- 
tion, from authentic sources, of what was going on in America; 
that he had complied from time to time for two months, during 
which his communications were received with thanks; and that, 
in doing so, he had seldom ventured the addition of any opinion 
of his own, up to the date of the argumentative paper addressed 
to him by the Count himself, complaining of the conduct of the 
American congress, and requesting him to interfere to effect a 
change of their policy. ‘This imprudence, which unquestionably 
that wary minister would never have committed in the face of 
any representative of the European powers, imposed upon Mr. 
Adams a delicate responsibility. If he should say nothing at all, 
his silence might be susceptible of misinterpretation, not less 
by the minister, who, besides asking for his codperation, had 
apprised him of the direct efforts he was about to make at Phila- 
delphia, through his own envoy, M. de la Luzerne, than by 
congress itself, which might construe it as equivalent to indiffer- 
ence in his duty to them, if not disapprobation of their course. 
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If, on the other hand, he should make any reply, he could 
not, in giving his reasons for declining the Count’s request, 
very well escape justifying the action of his government against 
the charges of bad faith which the Count had not scrupled 
to insinuate. In truth, Mr. Adams regarded the measure as 
in itself a wise one, demanded by the necessities of the country, 
and not really working injustice to the French creditors, to 
protect whose interests the Count had felt it his duty to 4n- 
terfere. He, therefore, determined upon the preparation of an 
elaborate paper, explanatory of the situation of the American 
finances, of the effect of the depreciation of their paper, and 
of the impossibility of making any such reservations or dis- 
tinctions as were desired, without working far more injustice 
than it was likely to correct. In reality, the Count was demand- 
ing for French creditors, whose contracts had been all more or 
less graduated to the current depreciation, to be paid beyond 
what was equitably their due. This paper, bearing date the 22d 
of June, though probably sent a few days later, may be found in 
its proper place in the part of this work devoted to the official 
correspondence.! The force of the argument was calculated to 
apprise the minister of the mistake he had committed, as well 
as of the spirit of the person with whom he had to deal. 
He replied by a note, waving further discussion of the merits 
of the question, and intimating that for the future he should 
address his remonstrances directly to Philadelphia, where he 
doubted not that the congress would manifest a far greater 
preference for France over other nations than seemed to be in 
the disposition of Mr. Adams. The idea of obligation, as the 
corollary of dependence, is scarcely veiled even by the usual 
forms of diplomatic politeness. Whether Count de Vergennes 
actually expected submission from America, cannot be Gdeter- 
mined. If he did, he was destined to be disappointed. For 
congress, to whom Mr.-Adams regularly transmitted copies of 
his correspondence, instead of retreating from their position, 
deliberately confirmed it, by adopting, on the 12th of December, 
1780, an order, formally instructing their committee of foreign 
affairs “to inform Mr. Adams of the satisfaction which they 
receive from his industrious attention to the interests and honor 


1 Vol. vi. p. 198. 
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of these United States abroad, especially in the transactions 
communicated to them by his letter.” 

One other point must be explained in order to make this nar- 
rative complete, and to connect it with subsequent events. Mr. 
Adams, upon learning from the first letter of Count de Ver- 
gennes the nature of the orders to be transmitted to the Chevalier 
de la Luzerne, far from volunteering any direct address to him, 
wrote a note to Dr. Franklin, as the accredited minister, stat- 
ing the intention of the Count, and suggesting to him the ex- 
pediency of requesting a suspension of the orders at least so 
long as to furnish an opportunity to show that they were 
founded in misconception of the facts. This Dr. Franklin 
probably did, on the 24th of June, in a letter which does not 
appear to have been published either in the official collection 
or in any edition of his writings. Count de Vergennes, in 
acknowledging it six days later, not only declined, with some 
haughtiness, the request, but, changing his demand of indemnity 
into an appeal to the gratitude of America for the king’s good- 
ness, called on Franklin to side with him. He further requested 
that copies of the correspondence should be forwarded to con- 
gress by him, fortified by an expression of his disapproval of 
Mr. Adams’s reasoning. Compelled by this request to take 
some part,.and perhaps a little piqued that Mr. Adams should 
have acted without consulting him, yet taking no trouble to 
inquire concerning the origin of the correspondence, Dr. Frank- 
lin at once disavowed all disposition to uphold Mr. Adams’s 
defence of congress, and expressed to the Count his full con- 
viction that that body would, when applied to, at once retrace 
their steps in favor of the French creditors, at the expense 
of the Americans.' Yet he dexterously evaded the duty which 
the Count had requested him to undertake, of reinforcing his 
representations to Philadelphia, for the reason that it was need- 
less. On the other hand, he wrote to congress, saying not 
one word upon the merits of the controversy, which he had 
declared himself to De Vergennes as not able to understand,” 
but complaining of Mr. Adams’s course as an interference with 


1B. Franklin to Count de Vergennes, 10 July, 1780. The case is put 
hypothetically, it is true, but the moral abandonment of the position of congress 
is just the same as if it had been directly stated. 
2 Surely, Dr. Franklin’s powerful mind was fully competent at least to form 
an opinion upon the clear reasoning of Mr. Adams. 
DT se 
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his province, signifying a fundamental disagreement with him 
in his views of the policy to be observed towards France, and 
slyly insinuating the expediency of not having more than one 
minister at the French court. In this letter! he omitted to 
insert any such confident opinion of what congress would do, 
as that expressed in his letter to the Count, nor did he take care 
to furnish Mr. Adams himself with a copy of the representation 
of his conduct, which he had felt it his duty to make. He 
contented himself with incidentally mentioning, two months 
afterwards, in a letter? sent by the hands of Mr. Searle to 
Mr. Adams at Amsterdam, the fact that he had received and 
forwarded to congress the complaints Count de Vergennes had 
made of passages, in others of his letters written later, which 
he also was sorry to see, and adding that, as the vessel had not 
yet gone which carried the papers, there was still a chance 
open to him to send some explanations or apology which might 
efface the impressions made by them. . Even this notice must 
have been delayed in Mr. Searle’s travels, as no acknowledg- 
ment of it occurred until after the lapse of nearly two months 
more, when, in a reply on other subjects, Mr. Adams contented 
himself with making this brief allusion to it: — 

“ The correspondence you mention, I transmitted regularly to 
congress in the season of it, from Paris, and other copies since 
my arrival in Amsterdam, both without any comments.” 

But although Mr. Adams had been left so long unaware of 
the attack made upon him by Count de Vergennes, and sus- 
tained by the representations of Dr. Franklin, fortunately for 
him he had in congress watchful friends, not disposed to permit 
him to be sacrificed to the French minister, and strong enough 
to prevent it. The issue of the experiment was the formal 
vote of approbation which has already been given. Not long 
afterwards, Mr. Adams received from them hints of the move- 
ment that had been made, and extracts from the letters of De 
Vergennes and Franklin. It can be no cause of surprise that 
he should have augured ill of the policy of the French court, 
so little disposed to tolerate in an American a frank exchange 


1B. Franklin to the President of Congress, 9 August, 1780. 

2B. Franklin to John Adams, 8 October, 1780, in the 7th volume of the 
present work, p. 314. It is not either in the Diplomatic Correspondence of the 
Revolution, or in the editions of Franklin’s works, 
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of opinion even upon a topic of secondary importance. Nor 
yet was the lesson of what he had to expect from Dr. Franklin 
wholly thrown away. He was to be treated by France as 
Arthur Lee had been, without a particle of sympathy from him 
either as a colleague, representing a common country, or a co- 
adjutorin a common cause. The ethics of Franklin permitted 
of the enjoyment of advantages, obtained at the expense of 
others, that might come by passively permitting them to happen 
or even by indirectly promoting them. Through the attractive 
benevolence which overspreads his writings, is visible a shade 
of thrift seldom insensible to the profit side of the account, in 
even the best actions. He is the embodiment of one great class 
of New England character, as well in his virtues as defects. 
And unluckily the lustre reflected from the virtues has done a 
little too much to dazzle the eyes of his countrymen, naturally 
delighting in his well-earned fame, and prevent all scrutiny of 
the more doubtful qualities. Yet if rigid moral analysis be 
not the purpose of historical writing, there is no more value 
in it than in the fictions of mythological antiquity. The errors 
of Franklin’s theory of life may be detected almost anywhere 
in his familiar compositions. They sprang from a defective 
early education, which made his morality superficial even to lax- 
ness, and undermined his religious faith.' His system resolves 
itself into the ancient and specious dogma, of honesty the best 
policy. That nice sense which revolts at wrong for-its own 
sake, and that generosity of spirit which shrinks from participat- 
ing in the advantages of indirection, however naturally obtained, 
were not his. If they had been, he would scarcely have. con- 
sented to become the instrument to transmit the stolen letters 
of Hutchinson and others to Massachusetts, neither could he 
have been tempted to write the confession of Polly Baker, still 
less to betray the levity of such a reason as he gave for dis- 
seminating its unworthy sophistry in print.” 


1 That is, the living principle that infuses itself into the essence of a man’s 
character. It is not mere benevolence, though, in the popular mind, the two 
ideas are often confounded. On this subject some pure light may be obtained 
from an analysis in the North American Review, ascribed to a capable and 
impartial judge, the late Professor Andrews Norton. Vol. vil. pp. 289-300. 

2 Writings of Jefferson, edited by H. A. Washington. Vol. vii. p. 502. 

It should be remembered, that though the act was done in youth, the reason 
was assigned in advanced age. 
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These are defects in the life of that great man which it is not 
wise to palliate or to excuse. They cannot be overlooked in 
any examination of his personal relations with his contempo- 
raries, pretending to be faithful. It was the sense of the con- 
stant presence of what the French call an arriére pensée, which 
rendered even his taciturnity oppressive to straightforward, 
outspoken men. Of this class was John Adams, habitually 
pushing his conversation beyond the line approved by his calmer 
judgment, and rarely restraining himself to conceal his thoughts 
The mental reserves and the calm exterior of the one, and the 
talkativeness, often carried to indiscretion, with the quick tem- 
per, of the other, mingled no better than oil and water. It 
naturally followed that they sympathized but little, and each 
in his way was annoying to his associate. Yet it does not 
appear that any thing had occurred between them before the 
discovery of this letter of the 9th of August, to effect a serious 
change in Mr. Adams’s feelings towards his distinguished coun- 
tryman.' 

Neither was the result of this experience calculated to enlarge 
personal confidence in Count de Vergennes. Mr. Adams now 
began to entertain those suspicions of his sincerity, which one 
of his own colleagues in the cabinet, in the portrait of him 
which he has given to the world with no unfriendly hand, affirms 
to have been the natural effect of his intercourse with all the 
representatives of foreign nations who were called to have rela- 
tions with him.2 On the other hand, the Count unexpectedly 
discovered in Mr. Adams a tendency to think for himself and a 
reliance on his own judgment, which augured unfavorably to the 
power over the joint policy of the two countries, which he wished 


. 


1 These remarks have not been made without a careful study of the characters 
of both these prominent men, and an endeavor to lay aside every considera- 
tion of a secondary nature, in the search after truth. Mr. Adams’s own views of 
this letter of the 9th of August, and of his relations with Dr. Franklin, have 
been so fully given by himself in the course of his publications made in the 
Boston Patriot, that further direct notice of them may be dispensed with. The 
extract in the Appendix to the present volume (B) contains a full statement of 
his side of the question. 

2 Si l’on se permit de lui faire quelques reproches, le plus fondé m’a toujours 
paru étre de ne pouvoir inspirer la confiance, et d’avoir, sous des dehors trés 
simples, conservé un air d’adresse et de souplesse, qui pouvait faire douter de la 
franchise de son caractére, et devait mettre en défiance les ministres étrangers 
qui eurent A traiter avec lui. 

Mémoires de M. le Prince de Monibarey, tom. ii. p. 114. 
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to retain as much as possible within his own control. Neither did 
matters long rest here. Other causes of difference soon arose. 
Mr. Adams was not permitted by him to leave Paris as he 
desired, and go to Holland, as the issue of the attempts at a 
pacification in Spain was not yet wholly determined. Once 
more he felt it his duty to submit to the Count some reasons for 
thinking that a disclosure of his powers to treat with Great 
Britain on commerce might be of use. Not that he anticipated 
any favorable answer from the existing ministry, so much as a 
reinforcement of the popular discontents now rapidly becoming 
so great, on account of the disasters of the war, as to threaten a 
change. But an appeal of this kind had no charms to recom- 
mend it to Count de Vergennes. The Gordon riots and the 
county meetings were not, in his mind, so favorable grounds for 
calculating the policy of England, even as the singular mission 
of Richard Cumberland to Madrid. A change of ministry might 
lead to the very evils he most feared. He regarded the holding 
out advantages of trade as useless and perhaps worse. They 
might open a way to a negotiation justifying the minister’s deep- 
seated dread of what he called the isolation of the United States 
at the cost of France. That the independence of the United 
States should be obtained in any other way than through him, 
would defeat his policy. Hence the answer to Mr. Adams’s 
reasoning was not only decided but harsh. ‘'T'aking his pro- 
positions paragraph by paragraph, Count de Vergennes com- 
mented on them all, and, not content with applying an absolute 
negative upon all action, he enforced it with a separate note 
distinctly threatening a direct appeal from his sovereign to con- 
gress, in case Mr. Adams should think of disobeying the injunc- 
tion to keep silence. 

The earnestness of this menace was scarcely necessary. 
Neither was it in keeping with the declaration that the measure 
in question was simply useless. Ifa mere work of supereroga- 
tion, where was the need of so vehement a remonstrance, and so 
strong a personal threat, to deter from it? For it should be 
remarked that not an intimation had been given of any inten- 
tion to persist in acting against the Count’s opinion, so that 
this intimidating style was gratuitously offensive. It would 
scarcely have been used to the representative even of a second- 
rate power of Europe. It sprung from impatience at what he 
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considered the needless obstacles an obstinate American was 
putting in his way. A course of conciliation and confidence 
might have cost a little more trouble, but it would have been 
far more successful. Mr. Adams was the last man to whom 
threats could carry persuasion. His spirit could not brook the 
idea that he was to sink into a merely passive instrument of a 
foreign chief, who might measure the best interests of America 
only by a standard accommodated to those of Europe. Yet he 
replied with great moderation, in a letter, which, as setting forth 
his peculiar ideas, has been reserved for this place. 


TO THE COUNT DE VERGENNES. 


Paris, 26 July, 1780. 


Srr,—I have received the letter, which your Excellency did 
me the honor to write me on the 25th of this month. 

The sincere respect I entertain for your Excellency’s senti- 
‘ments would have determined me, upon the least intimation, to 
have communicated my letter and your answer to congress, and 
to suspend, until I should receive orders on their part, all meas- 
ures towards the British ministry, without your Excellency’s 
requisition in the name of the king. 

I shall transmit these papers to congress, and I doubt not the 
reasons your Excellency has adduced will be sufficient to induce 
them to suspend any communication to the British ministry, as 
it is undoubtedly their wisdom to conduct all such measures in 
concert with their allies. 

There is a great body of people in America, as determined as 
any to support their independence and their alliances, who not- 
withstanding wish that no measure may be left unattempted by 
congress or their servants, to manifest their readiness for peace, 
upon such terms as they think honorable and advantageous 
to all parties. Your Excellency’s arguments, or indeed your 
authority, will probably be sufficient to satisfy these people, and 
to justify me, whereas, without them, I might have been liable 
to the censure of numbers. For it is most certain, that all due 
deference will be shown by the people of the United States and 
their servants, both in and out of congress, to the sentiments of 
the ministry of France. 

This deference, however, by no means extends so far as to 
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agree in all cases to those sentiments without examination. I 
cannot, therefore, agree in the sentiment, that proposing a treaty 
of peace and commerce is discovering a great deal of weakness, 
or that the Americans have forgotten the British system of 
tyranny, cruelty, or perfidy, or to invite her to believe the 
Americans have an irresistible predilection for England, or to 
fortify her in the opinion that the American patriots will sub- 
mit through weariness, or through fear of the preponderant 
influence of the Tories. 

And so far from thinking it would give credit to the opinion, 
if there be such a one in all Europe, that the United States 
incline towards a defection, and that they will not be faithful to 
their engagements, it seems to me, on the contrary, it would 
discredit the opinion which prevails too much in Europe, that 
there is some secret treaty between France and the United 
States, by which the former is entitled to exclusive privileges in 
the American trade. 

It is very true, that the independence of America must be 
acknowledged before a treaty of peace can be made. Buta 
prospect of a free trade with America, upon principles of perfect 
equality and reciprocity, like that between France and the 
United States, might be a powerful inducement with the people 
of England to acknowledge American independence. Indeed, 
Ido not see any other considerable motive, that England can 
ever have to make that acknowledgment. ‘The congress have 
given no positive instructions respecting the time or manner of 
making these powers known to one court or another. All this 
is left at discretion, and to a construction of the commissioners 
themselves. It is very certain that all the belligerent powers are 
busily occupied every winter in their councils, and preparations 
for the ensuing campaign. And it is also certain that the 
artifice of the British ministry, in holding up to view every win- 
ter some semblance of a design of reconciliation formerly, and 
of peace latterly, has been a real engine of hostility against 
America, equal to a considerable part of the British army. 
Neither the people of America, nor Mr. Adams, have the least 
dread upon their minds of an insolent’ answer from one of the 
British ministers, nor of the ridicule of those nations who have 
not yet acknowledged the independence of America. No man 
of any knowledge, justice, or humanity, in any of those nations, 
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would laugh upon such an occasion; on the contrary, he would 
feel a just indignation against a minister who should insult a 
message so obviously calculated for the good of England, and 
of all Europe, in the present circumstances of affairs. 

I am very much mistaken, for I speak from memory, if the 
Duke of Richmond did not make a motion two years ago in the 
House of Lords, and if Mr. Hartley did not make another about 
a year ago, which was seconded by Lord North himself, in the 
House of Commons, tending to grant independence to America. 
And it is very certain that a great part of the people of England 
think that peace can be had upon no other terms. It is most 
clear that the present ministry will not grant independence; the 
only chance of obtaining it, is by change of that ministry. The 
king is so attached to that ministry that he will not change 
them, until it appears that they have so far lost the confidence 
of the people that their representatives in parliament dare no 
longer to support them, and in the course of the last winter the 
weight and sentiments of the people were so considerable as to 
bring many great questions nearly to a balance, and particularly 
to carry two votes, one against the increase of the influence of 
the crown, and another against the board of trade and planta- 
tions, a vote that seemed almost to decide the American ques- 
tion; and they came within a very few votes of deciding against 
the American secretary. Now, where parties are approaching 
so near to a balanceyeven a small weight, thrown into either 
scale, may turn it. 

In my letter of the 19th of February, I said that my appoint- 
ment was notorious in America, and that therefore it was prob- 
ably known to the court of London, although they had not 
regular evidence of it. The question, then, was more particu- 
larly concerning a commission to assist in the pacification. This 
was published in the American newspapers, in a general way, 
but I have no reason to think they are particularly informed of 
these matters; if they were, no evil, that Iam aware of, could 
result from giving them the information officially. Certainly 
they have no official information, and it is reported they deny 
that they know the natute of Mr. Adams’s commission. 

Without any great effort of genius, I think it is easy to de- 
monstrate to any thinking being, that by granting American 
independence, and making a treaty of commerce upon principles 
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of perfect reciprocity, England would, in the present circum- 
stances of affairs, make an honorable and an advantageous 
peace. It would have been more for their honor and advantage 
never to have made this war against America, it is true; but 
having made it, all the dishonor and disadvantage there is in it 
is indelible. And after thirteen colonies have been driven to 
throw off their government and annihilate it in every root and 
branch, becoming independent in fact, maintaining this inde- 
pendence against a force of sixty thousand men and fifty ships 
of war, that would have shaken most of the states of Europe 
to the very foundation, after maintaining this independence 
four years, and having made an honorable treaty with the first 
power in Europe, after another power had fallen into the war 
in consequence of the same system, after the voice of mankind 
had so far declared against the justice of their cause, that 
they can get no ally, but, on the contrary, all the maritime 
powers are entering into a confederacy against them, upon a 
point which has been a principal source of their naval superiority 
in Europe; if England consider further, that America is now 
known all over Europe to be such a magazine of raw mate- 
rials for manufactures, such a nursery of seamen, and such 
a source of commerce and naval power, that it would be dan- 
gerous to all the maritime powers to suffer any one of them to 
establish a domination and a monopoly again in America ;— in 
these circumstances, the only honorable part they can act, is 
to conform to the opinion of mankind; and the dishonorable 
and ruinous part for them to act, is to continue the war. 

For the principle, that the people have a right to a form of 
government according to their own judgments and inclinations 
is, in this enlightened age, so well agreed on in the world, 
that it would be thought dishonorable by mankind in general 
for the English to govern three millions of people against their 
wills by military force; and this is all they can ever hope for, 
even supposing they could bribe and tempt deserters enough 
from our army and apostates from our cause to make it impos- 
sible for us to carry on the war, ‘This, however, I know to be 
impossible, and that they never will get quiet possession again 
of the government of any one whole State in the thirteen; no, 
not for an hour. 

I know there exists, in some European minds, a prejudice 
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against America, and a jealousy that she will be hurtful to 
Europe, and England may place some dependence upon this 
prejudice and jealousy ; but the motions of the maritime powers 
begin to convince her, that this jealousy and prejudice do not 
run so deep as they thought, and surely there never was a more 
groundless prejudice entertained among men, and it must be 
dissipated as soon as the subject is considered. 

America is a nation of husbandmen, planted on a vast con- 
tinent of wild, uncultivated land; and there is, and will be for 
centuries, no way in which these people can get a living, and 
advance their interest so much as by agriculture. They can 
apply themselves to manufactures only to fill up interstices 
of time, in which they cannot labor on their lands, and to com- 
merce only to carry the produce of their lands, the raw materials 
of manufactures, to the European market. Europe is a country, 
whose land is all cultivated nearly to perfection, where the 
people have no way to advance themselves but by manufactures 
and commerce. Here are two worlds, then, fitted by God and 
nature to benefit each other, one by furnishing raw materials, 
the other manufactures, and they can never interfere. The 
number of the States in America, their position and extension 
over such a great continent, and their fundamental constitu- 
tion that nine States must concur to war, show that nine of 
these States never can agree in any foreign war, or any other 
war, but for self-defence, if they should ever become powerful. 
But in this case, however disagreeable a prospect it may open 
to Americans, Europe has an everlasting warranty against their 
becoming dangerous to her, in the nature of men, the nature of 
their governments, and their position towards one another. 

All these circumstances serve to show, and the people of 
England begin to be sensible of it, that Europe will never suffer 
them to regain their domination and monopoly, even if they 
were able to extort a forced submission. In this situation, 
then, the only honorable and advantageous course for Eng- 
land is to make peace and open commerce with America, in 
perfect consistency with her independence and her alliances. 
The people of England cannot be said to furnish subsidies with- 
out murmuring, for it is certain there never was so much mur- 
muring and such radical discontent, in that nation nor any other, 
but at the eve of a revolution. 
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I very cheerfully agree with your Excellency in opinion that 
the court of Spain has sagacity enough to penetrate and to 
defeat the deceitful designs of the English, and am not under 
other apprehensions from thence than that the report of a nego- 
tiation with Spain will leave some impressions in America, 
where I believe the English ministry chiefly intend it. I have 
already said that from the present British ministry I expect no 
peace. It is for the nation, and for the change of ministry, as a 
step towards peace, that I thought it might have some effect to 
make the communication, and to satisfy those people in Amer- 
ica, who, without the most distant thought of departing from 
their independence or their alliances, wish still to take every 
reasonable measure towards peace. Your Excellency’s letter 
will convince them that my apprehensions were wrong, and your 
advice will undoubtedly be followed, as it ought to be; for they 
cannot promise themselves any advantage from the communi- 
cation, equivalent to the inconvenience of taking a measure of 
this kind separately, which ought to be done but in concert, 
against the opinion of the ministry of France. 

I have the honor to be, &c., 
Joun Apams. 


On a calm review of the relations thus far established be- 
tween these parties, it appears that Mr. Adams had not yet done 
a single act in France which was not either in the strict line of 
his duty, or else had been invited by the minister himself. 
There might have been an absence of the usual forms of cour- 
tesy expected by the habits of court society, and an uncommon 
tenacity in urging unwelcome opinions. But these deficiencies, 
admitting them to have existed, seem scarcely to excuse or jus- 
tify the rough and dictatorial manner resorted to as a check 
upon them. ‘The fone is that of a master. Mr. Adams, so far 
from being subdued, was only provoked by it. He was, there- 
fore, led to further measures, the policy of which, however well 
meant, can scarcely be denominated prudent. Finding himself 
of no use in Paris, he determined upon going to Holland. He 
notified the Count of his design. After a detention of a week, 
waiting for intelligence from Spain, he was permitted to go. 
But it does not appear that the reason why he should be de- 
tained was ever communicated, or that any of the movements 
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attending Cumberland’s attempt at a separate negotiation with 
Spain were made known to him. Yet indirectly they deeply 
involved the interests of America. Mr. Adams was not told 
that Count de Vergennes had proposed a long truce in lieu of 
an explicit recognition of independence, as a basis of pacifica- 
tion, although Franklin had been consulted and had acquiesced 
init. In fact the French cabinet, under the representations of 
M. Necker, had become profoundly alarmed by the exhaustion 
of the finances caused by the war. To such an extent was this 
carried, that Count de Maurepas appears to have ventured, in 
the month of July, upon some overtures of peace to the British 
government, the urgent nature of which can be gathered only 
_ from the notice of them in a letter of George the Third to Lord 
North.! M. Necker’s own secret letter, written some months later 
to Lord North, earnestly pressing for the truce, has now come 
to light.2, And even Count de Vergennes himself, who had up to 
this season resisted Necker’s tendencies, on the 27th of Septem- 
ber admitted to the king® that “no resource was left to France - 
but peace, and that as soon as possible.” At no period during 
the whole struggle were the interests, if not the independence, 
of the United States in such danger of being compromised as 
at this time. Fortunately they were saved by the obstinacy of 
the British sovereign and the obtuseness of his ministers. 
Wholly unconscious of this agitation deep beneath the sur- 

face, or of what was meditated by France, on the. 27th of July, 
the day Mr. Adams took his departure from Paris, he did for 
the first time volunteer a letter, urging, in the strongest terms, 
a concentration of the naval power of France upon the Amer- 
ican seas, as the most effective mode of deciding the fate of 
the war, as well as a conclusive proof to the people of America 
that France was sincerely enlisted in their cause. Vigorous 
as was his plan, and clear the argument, it may be doubted 
whether, under the circumstances, it would not have been wiser 
to have omitted this insinuation. It was open to the objection 
raised by Dr. Franklin, without foundation in the former case, 
of trenching upon his province, and it was likewise implying 


1The King to Lord North, 31 July, 1780, in the Appendix to Brougham’s 
Statesmen of the Time of George the Third. i 

21 December, 1780. It is found in the same Appendix. 

3 Quoted from the French archives, by Flassan, tom, vii. p. 364. 
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a distrust of the French intentions in conducting the war, which, 
if well founded, it was doing no good to expose. But Mr. 
Adams had no specific evidence on which to rest the intimation. 
He was not apprised of what was going on either in Spain or 
in Great Britain. Neither was he aware of the embarrassments 
under which Count de Vergennes was laboring from the de- 
mands of Spain upon the French navy. In point of fact, his 
stroke fell just at a moment when it reached more deeply than 
he had any idea of. It recommended additional exertions, when 
those already made were beginning to be intolerably burden- 
some. It urged a prosecution of the war when peace was the 
cherished thought. The consequence was a decided manifesta- 
tion of indignation on the part of the Count, by including this 
letter as a new offence in his complaints to Dr. Franklin, by 
abruptly closing all avenues to the reception of any more, and 
by directing measures to be taken at Philadelphia to procure 
from congress the revocation, at least of one, and possibly of all, 
of the commissions which had been given to Mr. Adams. The 
result of these labors will be seen as the narrative proceeds. 

The object of Mr. Adams’s journey to Holland was to form 
an opinion for himself of the probability of obtaining assistance 
to America from the people of that country. After spending a 
fortnight at Amsterdam, and conversing with many persons 
respecting the chances of success in opening a loan, he was led 
to believe it far more feasible than the turn of events afterwards 
showed it to be. His opinion he communicated to congress in 
a letter to the President; but already, six weeks before this, a 
commission had been sent by congress to him, directing him, 
in the absence of Mr. Laurens, who had been designated for 
the duty, but had not yet undertaken it, te make the attempt. 
Before it arrived, he had already set himself with energy to a 
preliminary work. He had been strongly impressed with the 
necessity of disseminating correct information about America. 
This had led him in Paris to make the exertions through the 
agency of M. Genet, which have been already alluded to. But 
when he found himself in Amsterdam, free from the restraints 
imposed by the French government, and the risk of being re- 
garded as officious by Dr. Franklin, he lost no time in forming 
connections by which to act upon the public mind in Holland. 
That country was rich in money, which it was in the habit 
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of freely lending to other nations. But the capitalists were 
too cautious and shrewd to hazard their funds without havy- 
ing a clear notion of the securities for repayment. The igno- 
rance of the true condition and resources of the United States, 
of the character of the people and their institutions, was 
profound and universal. What little intelligence had come 
to Holland, had been supplied by the English influence then 
in the ascendant in the government, and was colored by its 
habitual contempt of the colonial dependencies, and by the 
vindictive passions elicited by the war. In order to begin a 
counteraction of this overbearing influence, Mr. Adams sought 
the acquaintance of literary men and publishers of leading 
gazettes, quite as much as of the bankers and burgomasters 
of the town. Among them, the persons with whom he estab- 
lished the most permanent and valuable relations were John 
Luzac, conductor of the Gazette at Leyden, and Cerisier, 
who set on foot a magazine entitled the Politique Hollandais. 
Through the openings thus made, he set before the Dutch nation 
an abridged French translation of Governor Pownall’s “ Memo- 
rial to the Sovereigns of Europe,” which he justly regarded as 
effective testimony from a good quarter to the character of the 
Americans, and likewise translations of the narratives of Gen- 
erals Howe and Burgoyne, calculated, as coming from enemies, 
to give a strong impression of their means of resistance. At 
the same time, through an American friend at ,Brussels, he 
obtained the publication, in a London journal, of many articles, 
drawn up by himself, and furnishing correct views of American 
events, which he procured to be republished in the Leyden 
Gazette, and read with the character of English news. 

In addition to this he ventured upon a direct publication of 
his own, which had its origin in a conversation at a dinner 
table, with a distinguished lawyer of Amsterdam. It seems 
that this gentleman, by the name of Calkoen, took the oppor- 
tunity to address to him a series of questions, involving all the 
principal points of inquiry touching the history of the people of 
the United States, their character, and their ability to maintain 
their stand. But inasmuch as both parties experienced some 
embarrassment from the want of a common language to explain 
their meaning so fully as they wished, and as it occurred to Mr. 
Adams that the information which Mr. Calkoen had sought to 
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obtain would be likely to be useful to many Dutch people, 
he procured the questions committed to writing, so that he 
might append a brief but clear answer to each in its order, 
and give the whole to the press, for the public information. 
This was accordingly done. Mr. Calkoen was so much pleased 
with the result, that he not only took pains to communicate 
the knowledge of it to his circle of acquaintance, but he 
drew a parallel between the American Revolution and the revolt 
of the Low Countries, admirably adapted to enlist the sym- 
pathies of his countrymen, already excited by the events of the 
pending struggle. Mr. Adams’s work has been repeatedly pub- 
lished under the title of “ Twenty-six Letters upon interesting 
subjects respecting the Revolution of America,” and is now in- 
serted in the seventh volume of the present collection. A slight 
examination of it is suflicient to show how exactly it was 
adapted to supply the wants of the time, and of the place where 
it was composed, and even at this day it may often be usefully 
consulted for information in few words as to the events of 
that period, which can only be obtained by scattered investi- 
gations elsewhere. ° 

_ The reception of the powers to open a loan in the absence of 
Mr. Laurens, was the signal for Mr. Adams to turn his efforts 
in that direction. He immediately set about inquiries of the 
leading brokers in Amsterdam, as to the probability of obtain- 
ing the aid of influential houses to effect the object. Whether 
he could have succeeded, had no adverse circumstances inter- 
posed, is doubtful, to say the least. At any rate, the opportu- 
nity to know was denied him. Scarcely had he entered on his 
task, before the news arrived of the capture of Mr. Laurens, and 
of the discovery of secret papers in his possession, likely to 
involve Holland in difficulty with Great Britain. The panic 
among the moneyed men was extreme. A copy had been found 
of a project of a treaty drawn up between William Lee and M. 
Van Berckel, the first pensionary of Amsterdam, under the 
instigation of John de Neufville,a merchant of some activity 
and influence, neither of them having any authority to nego- 
tiate. The British ministry snatched at this as an occasion 
for the most uncompromising reclamations. As if eager to 
pounce upon what remained of the decaying commerce of Hol- 
land, scarcely an opening was left to her for the possibility of 
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retreat. The States, greatly alarmed, disavowed with earnest- 
ness all complicity with the movement of Amsterdam. Nota 
merchant or banker in the place, of any influence, would ven- 
ture at such a moment even to appear to know that a person, 
suspected of being an American agent, was at hand. Fortu- 
nately for Mr. Adams, the tone of Great Britain helped him out 
of his difficulty. So dictatorial was it, as to leave little choice 
to the wavering Dutchmen between prostration and resistance. 
For the former they were not yet quite prepared. This was 
the moment when the influence of France, which had been 
for some time rising in the councils of that country, was of 
use to hold up their dubious courage, and with it came the 
feeling which ultimately enabled Mr. Adams to succeed in his 
undertaking. But that did not happen for some time. At 
present, it is enough to say that all thoughts of effecting the 
desired object were to be laid aside. Yet the labors which 
Mr. Adams had expended, had not been entirely lost. For 
he had succeeded in forming connections with a number of 
active political men and merchants, which, though remaining 
in abeyance whilst the panic continued, did not fail materially 
to aid him at the time when concealment ceased to be of use. 
During this period, the efforts which Count de Vergennes had 
threatened to make at Philadelphia against the influence of Mr. 
Adams, through his minister, the Chevalier de la Luzerne, had 
been directed with some skill, but with no very marked success. 
The indiscretion of M. Gérard had fixed deep in the minds of 
the New England men, whom he had stigmatized for their 
resistance to his wishes, a suspicion of the motives of France in 
her conduct of the war, had weakened their confidence in Dr. 
Franklin, whom they thought too much under the influence of 
Count de Vergennes, and had confirmed their determination to 
adhere to Mr. Adams the more stiffly for the very opposition 
displayed to him. As a consequence, M. de la Luzerne could 
obtain no concession from congress beyond the passage of a 
resolution in the mildest terms, intimating to Mr. Adams their 
concurrence in the Count’s view of the inexpediency of com- 
municating to the court of Great Britain the knowledge of his 
powers to treat of commerce. Neither did this pass, before new 
commissions had been showered upon him by the same body. 
On the Ist of January, 1781, the President transmitted to him 
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the necessary authority to appear as minister plenipotentiary to 
the United Provinces, with instructions to negotiate a treaty of 
alliance whenever such a measure should become practicable. 
This was in the place of Henry Laurens, then held a prisoner 
in the Tower of London. At the same time another commis- 
sion was passed, conferring on him authority to sign the Armed 
Neutrality, then looming up as an important combination, in 
conjunction with any or all of the northern powers. In truth, 
the abounding activity of Mr. Adams was far more in unison 
with the temper of the majority than the repose of Dr. Franklin, 
with which they were so much dissatisfied as to initiate a 
special mission in the person of Colonel John Laurens to enforce 
upon the government of France their urgent need of further 
pecuniary aid. 

No sooner had his new powers reached the hands of Mr. 
Adams, than he entered upon measures to carry them into 
effect. He at once drew up and presented a memorial to the 
States General, announcing himself as authorized on the part 
of the United States to give in their accession to the Armed 
Neutrality, and he sent a formal notice of the same to the min- 
isters of France, Russia, Sweden, and Denmark, at the Hague, 
as well as to M. Van Berckel, the first pensionary of Amster- 
dam. Not many weeks afterwards, he determined upon the 
bolder step of presenting to the States General another memorial, 
directly soliciting to be recognized as minister plenipotentiary 
of an independent sovereignty. In both these acts he ventured 
to proceed upon his own responsibility; for the Duke de la 
Vauguyon, France’s minister at the Hague, whom he consulted, 
held out little encouragement, and Count de Vergennes once 
more appealed to congress to check him, recommending this 
time that he should be put under the instructions of Dr. Frank- 
lin, France had no inclination to precipitate Holland into a 
situation, in which she might become an additional burden in 
the war, and a new party to consult in the event of a paci- 
fication. What was likely to be of use to the United States, 
by introducing them more firmly into the recognized family of 
nations, was of little moment to her, who trusted to accom- 
plish her sole aim, the disruption of the British empire, with- 
out the aid of any European power except Spain. Hence 
it became obvious to Mr. Adams, that if any thing was to be 
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done at all, he must rely upon his own energy much more than 
the codperation of France. Nor yet was the lesson of caution 
unheeded by him, who knew the probable consequence to him- 
self of any failure of success. He took no step without full con- 
sultation with shrewd men on whom he could rely. Inasmuch 
as the Stadtholder and his friends were known to be in the inter- 
ests of Great Britain, it was natural that he should form his rela- 
tions with the leaders of the opposition. The influence of the 
court party had been considerably reduced by the unpopularity 
of Louis of Brunswick, whose power with the Stadtholder was 
regarded as supreme. And the old popular sympathies, though 
weakened by the progress of wealth and corruption, retained 
enough of their energy to associate numbers in resistance to 
the authority of the favorite, and in aid of the semblance, at 
least, if not the reality, of liberty. Hence the growth of the 
patriots at this time, and the natural intimacy with them of Mr. 
Adams. Moreover, the prospects held out of a new avenue 
for the declining trade of the country had their effect upon the 
merchants and manufacturers of the largest and most influen- 
tial towns. It was with the advice of some of the leaders 
among these classes, that Mr. Adams ventured upon the presen- 
tation of his memorial. Guided by them, he caused it to be 
translated into two languages, published in various forms, and 
disseminated as freely as possible throughout the provinces. 
It was in the nature of an appeal to the popular feeling against 
the known tendencies of the government. Its effect, which 
proved important in the end, was not at first perceptible. The 
States General received it with their customary form, ad refer- 
endum ; in other words, to refer it to the particular constituencies. 
An interval followed, in which no progress appeared to be made. 
But the elements were nevertheless silently working, which 
brought about, in course of time, the most gratifying success. 

In the midst of these labors, a notice came from Count de 
Vergennes, that Mr. Adams was wanted in Paris. The causes 
of this summons were utterly unknown to him, for he had not 
been kept informed of the diplomatic movements in Europe, 
even though, in fact, they were turning upon the question of 
the position of the United States, and his own, as their repre- 
sentative. He nevertheless obeyed it at once, and reached Paris 
on the 6th of July, 1781. 
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The communications then made to him, although not by any 
means unreserved, nor calculated to give him the mastery of 
the complicated negotiations which had gone before, were yet 
sufficient to impose upon him the necessity of reflecting deeply 
upon his peculiar line of duty before proceeding further. For 
the better comprehension of the subject, it will be necessary 
to go back and take up the thread of the transactions, at the 
point where it was dropped, when Mr. Adams, in July of the 
preceding year, left Paris to go to Holland. 

So early as 1778, when, at the suggestion of the British gov- 
ernment, Spain made repeated offers of mediation between 
Great Britain and France, in which offers the mission of Mr. 
Adams had its source, Count de Vergennes drew up a memoir 
embracing the propositions, which, in his judgment, might be 
accepted as a basis for a pacification. It is in this paper that 
is to be found the acquiescence in the Spanish suggestion of 
a truce for a term of years between the mother country and 
her colonies, after it had been assented to by Dr. Franklin,! then 
sole minister at Paris, but which had not been made known to 
Mr. Adams, when he entered upon his new office of negotiator 
ithe contingency of a peace. This proposal, which had not 
then met with any favor from Great Britain, revolted at the 
smallest indication of the interposition of France between her 
and her colonies, had been nevertheless revived upon the occa- 
sion of Mr. Cumberland’s fruitless mission, still, however, with- 
out any communication of the fact to Mr. Adams. But in the 
latter case, Spain had ventured, without the privity and against 
the opinion of France, to connect with it the well-known prin- 
ciple of uti possidetis as a basis of negotiation, which materially 
contributed still further to entangle its details, already sufficiently 
intricate. Mr. Cumberland’s mission seems to have been ship- 
wrecked, at its outset, on the question, whether the surrender of 
Gibraltar should be permitted to enter into the negotiation; 
and the ministry, which never relied on its success, or on the 
sincerity of Spain, abandoned it for the better-founded prospect 
held out by the offers obtained from the powers of Austria and 


“ of Russia. These offers, after some delays, occasioned by the 


unreasonable British demand of a dissolution of the alliance 
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between France and the United States, as a first step, assumed 
the shape of four articles, which were transmitted in a circular, 
directed to their respective envoys at Madrid, Paris, and London, 
with instructions to lay them before those courts as a suitable 
basis of negotiation for the reéstablishment of peace. It was 
the necessity of replying to them, which made the occasion for 
calling Mr. Adams to Paris. The answers of Spain and France 
were already in preparation, and now it became necessary to 
communicate the facts to the American commissioner, so far as 
to settle the relation which the United States were to hold to 
the entire proceeding. Was he to be regarded as a person 
clothed with diplomatic powers, authorizing him to claim a 
place as representative of a sovereign nation to treat with Great 
Britain in the congress which might be assembled under this 
mediation? Or was he to be considered merely as an agent, 
to watch over the interests of those he might represent, accord- 
ing as it might suit the other powers to construe them as 
sovereign or not? It was obvious that upon the determination 
of this question one way or the other, would depend the chance 
of making out of this opening.a road to negotiation. 

But Mr. Adams, though about to be consulted, had been 
hitherto kept entirely in the dark respecting the movements 
here described. He knew nothing of the answer, preparing 
on the part of France, nor was he aware of the dispatch which 
Count de Vergennes had transmitted to the Chevalier de la 
Luzerne, as long ago as the 9th of March preceding, proposing 
that congress should strip him of all discretion in the negotia- 
tion, and should direct him to take his orders implicitly from 
himself, even though those orders might go the length of a 
concession of geographical limits, of the substitution of a truce 
for recognized independence, of a surrender of the navigation 
of the Mississippi, of the fisheries, and, even in the last resort; 
of a consent to the basis of uti possidetis itself. All that was 
told him was limited to three articles, separated from the fourth, 
a material one to him, and also from the context of the pro- 
posal, made by the mediating powers; to a communication, for 
the first time, of the project of a truce; and to the ambiguous 
intimations of Count de Vergennes and of his secretary, de 
Rayneval, respecting the necessity of defining his position. 
These things, takeh together and viewed from this distance 
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of time, are all sufficiently intelligible to make the question 
of what should have been the response on the part of an 
American minister, one of little difficulty to determine. But 
Mr. Adams was permitted to see but a very small corner of 
the picture, nor had he much time to study even that. Yet he 
decided at once; and with the instinctive sagacity which marks 
his whole career, his decision was right. 

It is essential, however, that this view of the policy of Count 
de Vergennes should not be misunderstood. It is not meant 
that, in asking of the United States so wide a latitude of dis- 
cretion in sacrificing their dearest rights, he was actuated by 
any wish to make the sacrifices contemplated. In all probabil- 
ity, it would have pleased him better to avoid them. But he 
felt himself surrounded by difficulties. The war had become 
very burdensome. France had been drawn in, by the necessity 
of sustaining the Americans, to make advances far beyond the 
original calculations. The retirement of M. Necker from the 
superintendence of the finances had shaken the public con- 
fidence in the administration, and aggravated the already bur- 
densome pressure of the demands for the war. The state of 
Europe threatened other differences, which might at any moment 
require a diversion of the forces of the nation. Spain, though 
at last involved in the war, was wavering, capricious, and 
intractable. It would not do to risk the alienation cf two 
such powers as Austria and Russia, by slighting their offer of 
mediation, especially if Great Britain should decide to accept 
it. Under such circumstances, it was of the first importance to 
him that he should hold as many of the threads of negotiation 
exclusively in his own hands as possible, and especially that he 
should run no risk of entanglement, from any obstinacy on the 
part of the United States, in refusing to concede points of 
secondary interest to France. These it might become neces- 
sary for him to admit among the materials for negotiation, and 
for an exchange of equivalents. Substantial independence of 
Great Britain was all that he had ever been determined to gain 
for them by the war. On that point there was no doubt of his 
immobility, for the irreparable scission of the British empire 
made the corner-stone of his policy. 

But in the month of July of this year, when action could no 
longer be deferred, congress had not yet become sufficiently 
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pliant to invest in the Count the great discretionary power 
which he had solicited, neither had they rescinded the posi- 
tive instructions first given to Mr. Adams. It was, therefore, 
not possible to avoid at least the form of consulting him. 
The manner in which this was done has been explained. It 
certainly cannot be said to have been of that kind likely to 
inspire or even to cherish mutual confidence. Mr. Adams could 
not feel any reliance upon the good faith of the French cabinet, 
for nothing had been done to make him feel it. Of the dis- 
position of Franklin, as between him and the Count, he had 
already had an experience too painful to tempt him to appeal to 
it. Mr. Francis Dana, in whom he had great confidence, and 
whose opinions accorded with his own, had gone on his mis- 
sion to St. Petersburg. Nobody else was left in Paris with 
whom to consult. Great was the responsibility of the reply he 
was to make. Yet he did not hesitate. When called to decide 
immediately, his mind always acted with the greatest rapidity. 
On the very day that the three articles had been communicated 
to him, he transmitted a copy to the President of congress, with 
a letter embracing the principles upon which his answer was 
afterwards made. 

The articles were in themselves simple enough. They pro- 
vided for a wholly separate negotiation for peace between Great 
Britain and the colonies, without the intervention of France, or 
even of the mediators, unless these should be solicited to act. 
No treaty, however, was to be concluded or signed, excepting 
simultaneously with the execution of a peace between the bel- 
ligerents for whose interests the mediators were providing. The 
third article proposed an armistice for one or more years, to 
accommodate the negotiations, and the maintenance of things as 
they were on all sides, during the interval that might thus occur. 

But there was a fourth article, which Count de Vergennes 
did not see fit to disclose. It provided, in case of the acceptance 
of the plan by all the parties, that the belligerents should call 
upon the mediating courts to open the congress, and that 
they should, without delay, commission the proper delegates to 
attend it. The reason for this suppression must be left to be 
conjectured from the general tendency of that minister’s conduct, 
which showed distrust of his ability to overrule Mr. Adams’s con- 
struction of his own powers. And the fourth article certainly 
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left a great opening for him, if disposed to claim for America 
an equal position in the congress. 

On the 13th of July, being only two days after the reception 
of the three articles, Mr. Adams communicated to Count de 
Vergennes his answer. He began by expressing a strong repug- 
nance to any idea of a truce, which involved the continuance of 
the British forces in America. But, waving this, his decisive 
objection was aimed against the anomalous position which his 
country was to be made to occupy in the course of the negotia- 
tions. It was to play the part of an insurgent, endeavoring to 
make terms with a superior power, instead of one sovereignty 
contracting on equal footing with others. This would place the 
question of their independence at the mercy of a congress of 
ministers of the powers of Europe, to which the United States 
could never give their consent, “ because,” as Mr. Adams said, 
“ let that congress determine as it might, their sovereignty, with 
submission only to Divine Providence, never can, and never will 
be given up.” 

This answer was transmitted to Count de Vergennes with a 
note, briefly and modestly enough expressing uncertainty as to 
the direction which the Count proposed to give to it, and doubt 
if the points had all been fully seized, upon which his opinion 
had been asked. In either case, Mr. Adams declared himself 
ready to modify or correct whatever might be regarded as ex- 
ceptionable. Five days afterwards the Count, misinterpreting 
the whole spirit of the proposal, sent a reply assuming that Mr. 
Adams intended to claim directly of the mediators a place in 
the congress, informing him that there were preliminaries to be 
adjusted with respect to the United States before he could do so, 
and closing with something not unlike a menace of the forfeit- 
ure of his position in case of his venturing to take any such 
step. And not satisfied with this, the reply was addressed 
and franked by the Count himself, to Mr. Adams, as agent of 
the United States of North America, and not as minister em- 
powered to negotiate a treaty of peace. 

Taking no notice either of this ominous proceeding under a 
government in whose esteem titles were things, or yet of the 
absence of ordinary courtesy in the tone of the answer, Mr. 
Adams went on to explain, in three successive letters, of marked 
ability, his views of the impossibility of an acceptance of this 
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mediation by France, without previously establishing the char- 
acter of the United States as a party to the negotiation. His 
arguments, although materially affected by his ignorance of the 
existence of the fourth article, had their natural operation on 
the mind of the French minister. Not greatly inclined to wel- 
come the interposition of the mediating powers, and yet anxious 
to avoid offence by directly declining it, Count de Vergennes 
drew an answer which the historian of French diplomacy 
describes as trés enveloppée. Whilst he declared that the pro- 
positions, as they stood, could not be accepted by France con- 
sistently with her dignity, he yet intimated that her objections 
might be removed, provided the right way were taken to that 
end. What that way was, the historian does not explain.! 
From other sources, it is shown to have been a demand of the 
prior recognition of the United States, remarkably in accordance 
with the argument addressed to the Count by Mr. Adams. But 
Great Britain had already precluded all questions on this point 
by a haughty rejection of the mediation, because it would per- 
mit France to stand between her and the colonies. The impe- 
rial courts, not yet discouraged, made one more effort to bring the 
belligerents to terms. But the only effect of it was to enable 
the French minister to extricate himself from all his embarrass- 
ments by throwing the blame of the failure upon the side of 
Great Britain. His last paper was not sent until the first of 
January, 1782. Long before that, Mr. Adams had returned to 
Holland to resume the tangled thread of his operations there. 
- And thus it was that this great movement, which at one mo- 
ment looked so ominous to the interests of America, came to an 
insignificant end. 

On the very day that Mr. Adams wrote his last letter to Count 
de Vergennes, the Committee of Foreign Affairs, through Mr, 
Lovell, were writing from Philadelphia to tell him of the suc- 
cess of that minister in his persevering effort to procure a 
revocation of the powers to negotiate a treaty of commerce, 
The tone of congress had gradually become lowered. The 
people were suffering from exhaustion by the war; especially 


1 Flassan, tom. vii. p. 817. The answer translated is in the Diplomatic Corre- 
spondence of the Revolution, vol. xi. p. 33. An extract was obtained by Mr. 
Adams, through Mr. Dana, whilst in Russia, together with copies of the later 
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so in the Southern States, which had latterly become the theatre 
of the conflict. Hence a majority of the members, after a sharp 
struggle, were brought to consent to accept in part the sugges- 
tions of the French minister. They very wisely, though not 
until one attempt had failed, enlarged the commission for nego- 
tiating the peace, by joining with Mr. Adams, Dr. Franklin, 
Mr. Jay, Mr. Jefferson, and Mr. Laurens. This insured a gen- 
eral representation of the interests in the respective States, and 
a greater probability of acquiescence in any result which might 
be arrived at. The next step was not so wise. They aban- 
doned every ultimatum of their first instructions excepting the 
point of independence, and they tied to it a superfluous condi- 
tion, extorted by the anxieties of the minister, that the treaties 
with France should, at all events, be preserved. Every thing 
else was to be left to the discretion of the commissioners. 

Had the instructions stopped here, the independent spirit of 
the country would have been saved; and here they were intended. 
by the committee that drew them to stop. But France was not 
satisfied, and required more. At the instigation of M. de la 
Luzerne, the words directing their ministers “to use their own 
judgment and prudence in securing the interest of the United 
States” were erased, and the words “ultimately to govern 
themselves by the advice and opinion of the French minister” 
were introduced, as amendments. The decision showed the 
influence of Massachusetts to be in the wane. Even New 
Hampshire, under the guidance of John Sullivan, deserted her, 
and Pennsylvania was no better than neutral. Massachusetts 
stood out in opposition, sustained only by Connecticut, Rhode 
Island, and Delaware. The. attitude of Virginia was no longer 
what it had been when the, Lees were in hearty union and co- 
operation with the Adamses. ‘The Lees had come under reproach 
for their friendship to Massachusetts, and less kindly spirits had 
taken their places. The pressure of the war was upon her, and 
she consented to the greatest humiliation of the national pride 
recorded in the nation’s annals. Hven those members who voted 
for it felt ashamed, and repeatedly attempted to expunge it after- 
wards. But the record, because once made, was permitted to 
remain by those who offered nothing to excuse it. They had 
placed the power over peace in the hands of the French minis- 
ter, limiting it in only those particulars in which the interests 
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of the two nations were identical. Every thing else was left 
at the mercy of a negotiation between three Huropean powers 
having primary interests of their own, some of which conflicted 
with those of the United States. That the latter were saved 
through other guardianship than that of the French court from 
the necessity of making great sacrifices, the issue, it is be- 
lieved, will clearly show. 

Much of this intelligence, when it finally reached Mr. Adams, 
was little calculated to give vigor to his exertions. The only 
portion of it which afforded him relief, was that relating to 
the enlargement of the peace commission. To a friend, who 
addressed an inquiry to him under an impression that the news 
might be disagreeable, he instantly replied, in confidence : — 

“The great transaction you allude to is this. A new com- 
mission for peace. J. Adams, B. Franklin, H. Laurens, J. Jay, 
and T.. Jefferson, are the ministers. I do not see that this is any 
trial at all of spirit and fortitude. It is more honorable than 
before, and much more easy. I assure you it has been a great 
comfort to me. The measure is right. It is more respectful to 
the powers of Europe concerned, and more likely to give satis- 
faction in America.” 

But, as a counterpoise to this, came what was of a very pain- 
ful character to him. He had, previously to this time, been 
receiving impressions more and more unfavorable to the policy 
of Count de Vergennes. He had himself been treated by him 
with any thing rather than confidence. He thought he saw a 
disposition on his part to grasp the control of all the interests of 
America in the negotiations. He had occasion to feel that his 
own efforts had been opposed in Holland. He knew that Mr. 
Jay had made no progress in Spain, He received letters from 
his friend and secretary, Francis Dana, who had gone upon a 
mission of adventure to Russia, which convinced him of the 
existence of the same policy at St. Petersburg. It is not un- 
reasonable to suppose that the Count did apprehend a possibility 
that support given in other quarters to America might tend to 
obstruct the negotiations, by introducing new and possibly dis- 
cordant elements, even if it should not raise the demands of the 
Americans to an inconvenient height. His experience had like- 
wise taught him the difficulty of pacifying the obstinate yet 
greedy imbecility of Spain. Under such complicated embarrass- 
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ments it is not at all to be wondered at that he should aim, so 
far as he could, to control all the elements of a pacification. 
But what was wise in him to desire, it might not be so wise 
in others to concede. Considering that the fisheries were a 
rival interest on one side, and the western limits were obviously 
a point of jealousy on the part of Spain; considering, too, that 
France at no time had shown the smallest disposition to favor 
America in either case, it was not deemed by Mr. Adams dis- 
creet or prudent to place the absolute disposal of these questions 
in her hands. It does not appear, however, that he received a 
copy of the new instructions so early as the other intelligence ; 
and when he did, it was at a time that he was so deeply en- 
gaged in pursuing his great object at the Hague as to render 


every other consideration subordinate to his success there. 


Affairs in Holland were rapidly coming to a crisis. England, 
disappointed in not subduing the resistance in that country by 
arrogance, had proceeded to execute her threats by a declara- 
tion of war. The Dutch opposition, well enough disposed to 
exertion in the defence of the country, was neutralized by the 
secret indifference, if not treachery, of the Stadtholder, and the 
insufficient support rendered by France. For the latter power 
it was not desirable to go further than to secure from the 
secondary States a harmony in sentiment and neutrality in 
action. The effort of Mr. Adams to rouse the popular feel- 
ing, by awakening sympathy with the American cause, seemed 
to Count de Vergennes as idle as it was foreign from a strict 
diplomatic policy. He had scouted it when proposed by him 
to be used as an engine in Great Britain, in connection with 
the treaty of commerce. He scouted it now in Holland. By 
his instigations at Philadelphia, Mr. Livingston, then become 
the foreign secretary of congress, had been charged with the 
duty of remonstrating with Mr. Adams upon his course. Dr. 
Franklin, whose own system had ever been that of a masterly 
inactivity, and exclusive reliance upon France, contented him- 
self with treating it with a little quiet sarcasm. The conse- 
quence was, that Mr. Adams went on in the path he had 
chosen, alone, with no advantage of assistance or encourage- 
ment from his natural friends, and animated solely by his own 
energy and judgment. 

Two events just now came in, however, to exercise no unim- 
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portant influence upon his operations. One of them was the 
capitulation of Lord Cornwallis, the official account of which 
was transmitted directly to Mr. Adams by General Washington. 
The other was the arrival of still another commission, and in- 
structions from congress to propose to the States General a 
treaty of triple alliance between France, Holland, and the United 
States. This measure had been initiated by Mr. Adams in a 
suggestion made to the Duke de la Vauguyon, the French 
envoy at the Hague, who had thought so well of it as to recom- 
mend it to the notice of his government. Count de Vergennes 
saw its value as an expedient with which to counteract the 
acceptance by Great Britain of the offer of Russia to mediate 
between herself and Holland, of the effects of which upon 
the doubting and divided counsels of the latter country he 
was apprehensive. But when Mr. Adams, clothed with his 
new powers, proposed to the Duke de la Vauguyon to go for- 
ward in a public manner, either jointly or separately, as the 
latter might think most advisable, he was constantly put off with 
the excuse that no instructions had yet been received. Not 
mistaking the drift of this delay, Mr. Adams felt that no alter- 
native was left but utter inaction or a further advance upon his 
own responsibility. He determined upon going forward alone. 
Throughout this period the situation of Holland was peculiar. 
For more than a century her general policy had been to cherish 
the closest relations with Great Britain, and to hold France as 
her natural and most formidable enemy. Whatever might have 
been the recommendations to this course, when first commenced 
under the auspices of William the Third, there can be no question 
that, as it continued, the weaker country gradually contracted 
habits of dependence on her commercial rival, under which her 
weight in the scale of nations steadily declined. The most 
palpable proof of it is to be found in the substitution, for the 
original relations of alliance, of something more like those of 
master and servant. ‘The British envoy at the Hague, Sir 
Joseph Yorke, during his thirty years’ residence, had so habit- 
uated the people to his dictatorial tone, that, however arrogant 
or unreasonable his demands, they were scarcely received with 
surprise. The Stadtholder, a man of vacillating purpose, 
directed by a favorite incompetent and selfish, and relying for 
his support upon his hereditary family influence among the 
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people of the lesser States, accommodated his policy to the 
English, not so much from any expectation of advantage to 
the country, as from a sense of the need of support against 
the opposition of what was left of the famous old party of the 
republic, that of the De Witts and De Ruyter, in the commercial 
cities. ‘The members of that party still cherished the ancient 
memories of the national freedom, though they were without the 
vigor necessary to raise it into a present reality. They required 
something to lean upon, some material prop, before they could 
summon any heart for a struggle. France stood ready to furnish, 
at least, the semblance of sympathy with liberty,! and rather 
than have no aid from without, they were content to take it, 
without narrowly scanning its genuineness. Hence the resusci- 
tation of what was called the popular party at this time. 

But it may be doubted whether all that France would have 
been willing to risk in this adventure could have met with much 
success, had not Great Britain, with the singular wantonness 
which marks every step of her action during this period, labored 
as if determined to throw the whole game into her hands. The 
choice was not given to Holland even to remain neutral. As if 
bent upon driving the commerce of that country to ruin, what- 
ever they might do, Britain magnified the causes of offence which 
its chief city had given, at the same time that she demanded 
of the government, controlled by her own friends, a reparation 
which she must have known it was not in their power to obtain 
for her. Instead of resorting to kindness and conciliation, 
which, in the nervous uneasiness of the moneyed interest, 
would probably have secured a great extent of concession as an 
alternative to the hazards of war, she seemed rather to seek to 
avoid the means which might have made the last resort un- 
necessary. If such a policy was prompted, as has been some- 
times suggested, by mere eagerness for plunder, by the desire to 
pounce upon the rich entrepét of Eustatia, and to cripple still 
further the declining commerce of the Dutch, little more can be 
needed to complete the evidence touching the spirit of the 
counsels which had brought on the whole contest. But this, 
perhaps, would be too harsh a judgment. Great Britain has 
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generally been overbearing, but she is seldom mercenary. Even 
the caustic Frederick charged her only with an overweening 
confidence in the power of her guineas to gain all her objects 
through others.. The more probable conclusion is, that it was 
the triumph of 1763 which had nourished the haughty and un- 
compromising temper that ultimately concentrated against her 
the feelings of the continent, and made her mortifications, in 
1783, the cause of mutual congratulation among all the nations 
of Europe. 

Another, and perhaps a still stronger reason may have tempted 
Great Britain to declare war against the Dutch. She well knew 
the country to be torn by contending factions, and she may 
have hoped to stimulate the Stadtholder and his friends to a 
degree of energy which might establish his preponderance, and 
completely crush the power of his opponents. If such was 
indeed the expectation, the result sufficiently proves its folly. 
For instead of inspiring the Orange party with vigor, the effect 
was, on the contrary, to revive, for a brief period, some sparks 
of the spirit which had animated the resistance to the Spanish 
dominion, and to paralyze the court. ‘This spirit it had become 
the interest of France to cherish, but not by any means to the 
extent which those impelled by it desired. To engage Holland 
vigorously in the war, might involve the obligation of continuing 
it solely for her sake beyond the moment whenthe objects for 
which it had been commenced could be gained to France. But 
the ardor of the popular leaders, stimulated by the vehemence 
of opposition to the Stadtholder’s party, however it might be 
viewed by France, could appear to a representative of the United 
States in no other light than as furnishing a blessed oppor- 
tunity, to be improved as far as possible, for the benefit of his 
struggling country. To this end he had labored to establish 
relations with the chiefs, and had preferred their advice to that 
of the French minister. Conceiving it of the first importance 
to obtain, if possible, an acknowledgment of the independence 
of the United States by the Dutch, he made up his mind to 
push for it, even though France, viewing it from a European 
position, should regard it as of no moment. Hence it was 
rather with the acquiescence than the full approval of the 
Duke de Vauguyon, that, in consonance with the suggestions 
of leading patriots, and especially the bold Van der Capellen, 
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he made up his mind to take a daring step, which might 
indeed accomplish his great object, but which, on the other 
hand, if it failed, would inevitably, for the time, detract seri- 
ously from his reputation, and render the chances of success, 
afterwards, more desperate than ever. 

Every thing having been accordingly arranged, on the 8th of 
January, 1782, Mr. Adams commenced a series of formal visits, 
in person, to the chief officers, and the deputies of each city, in 
the States General, at the Hague, in which he respectfully re- 
minded them of the memorial he had addressed to them, asking 
for the recognition of his country, to which he had not yet 
received any reply. He then stated the object of his visit to 
be to demand a caTEGORICAL ANSWER, in order that he might 
transmit it, without delay, to his government. He was received 
with the same general form of reply in every instance, but with 
greater or less kindliness, according as the members sympathized 
with his object or otherwise. All of them pleaded the absence 
of instructions, without which they were not competent to act, 
but promised to transmit his demand to their respective con- 
stituencies in order to hasten them. ‘There can be little doubt 
that the movement was a signal for invigorating the agitation 
already set in motion in the various parts of the confederacy. 
Neither was it long in producing visible results. In the com- 
plicated system of government then established, more nearly 
approximating an aristocracy than any other known form, al- 
though the people had small powers of absolute control, their 
municipal organizations furnished extraordinary facilities of 
directing opinion with force upon the constituent bodies. It 
was by this agency that the cause of America was now to be 
advanced. In many of the great towns, such as Leyden, Rot- 
terdam, Amsterdam, Haerlem, Utrecht, Zwol, petitions were 
gotten up, setting forth, at more or less length, reasons why 
the provincial States, to which they respectively belonged, should 
be instructed early to declare in favor of granting Mr. Adams’s 
demand. The anxiety with which he watched the progress 
of these movements, may be gathered from his correspondence 
with Mr. C. W. F. Dumas, through whom, as familiar with 
the Dutch, French, and English languages, and, moreover, as a 
zealous coadjutor, all the communications with the actors were 
carried on. “Even under the waning influence of the Stadt- 
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holder, the idea of soon carrying the point with seven States, 
the separate assent of each of whom was indispensable to suc- 
cess, could scarcely be entertained. Yet such was the activity 
and earnestness displayed, and so strongly had the current set 
against the Orange party, not unreasonably suspected of crip- 
pling the national resources in the war for the sake of aiding 
Great Britain, that every obstacle was quickly swept away. 

Only seven weeks after Mr. Adams’s formal demand, the 
States of Friesland adopted a resolution, instructing their dele- 
gates in the States General to accede to it. The announcement 
of this decision seems to have given a great impetus to the 
action of the delegates of the other States at the Hague. As 
city declared itself after city in the wealthy province of Hol- 
land, it became certain, before another month elapsed, that 
incomparably the most powerful State of the confederacy would 
range herself on the same side. Zealand and Overyssel were 
not long in following, and in the same week of April the 
three other States, Groningen, Utrecht, and Guelderland, de- 
clared themselves. No sooner was the decision of the last 
State received than the States General proceeded to act. And 
thus it happened that on the 19th of April, exactly one year 
from the date of Mr. Adams’s first memorial, an anniversary 
otherwise memorable in the commencement of the American 
struggle, the delegates, having received their instructions, di- 
rected, unanimously, the following record to be placed on their 
journals : — 

“ Deliberated by resumption upon the address and the ulterior 
address made by Mr. Adams, the 4th of May, 1781, and the 9th 
of January of the current year, to the President of the Assembly 
of their High Mightinesses, to present to their High Mightinesses 
his letters of credence, in the name of the United States of 
North America, and by which ulterior address the said Mr. - 
Adams has demanded a categorical answer, to the end to be able 
to acquaint his constituents thereof; it has been thought fit and 
resolved that Mr. Adams shall be admitted and acknowledged 
in quality of envoy of the United States of North America to 
their High Mightinesses, as he is admitted and acknowledged by 
the present.” 

Three days after the adoption of this resolution, Mr. Adams 
was introduced to the Stadtholder; and the next day, to the 
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States General, as the accredited minister of the ‘new nation, 
the United States of America; after which the Duke de la 
Vauguyon made a formal entertainment for the ministers repre- 
senting the other European States, and Mr. Adams was there 
presented to each of them as a new and recognized member of 
the corps diplomatique at the Hague. ‘ 

Such was the fortunate termination of this venturous under- 
taking. The struggle had been severe. It had begun under 
circumstances of extreme discouragement, and had been carried 
on with little aid from any external quarter. The capture of 
Myr. Laurens, and the consequences of his failure to destroy his 
secret papers, in involving the Dutch in the war, which had 
roused so strong a feeling of aversion to Mr. Adams and his 
errand as almost to endanger him at Amsterdam, had gradu- 
ally given way under a reaction which Great Britain had done 
the most to bring on. His activity had formed the literary con- 
nections, through which alone an opening could be made for 
him, a stranger equally to the language and manners of the 
people, to reach their ears or their hearts. He had judged 
rightly, at the outset, that it was in their sympathy with a brave 
nation struggling for liberty, as their own ancestors had done 
for forty long years against the oppressions of Spain, that the 
true road lay to success. The codperation of France was but 
a formal aid, effective so far as it went, but never based upon 
any other than strictly European views of policy. Indeed, it is 
among the most curious portions of this history that nearly 
coincident with the hour of his triumph came those dispatches 
from Mr. Livingston, already alluded to as instigated by France, 
which disapproved the course of action he had felt it his duty 
to adopt. 

Considering all these things, with the steady opposition man- 
ifested by the Stadtholder, and by all the English influence 
up to this period paramount in Holland, this may be justly 
regarded, not simply as the third moral trial, but, what Mr, 
Adams himself always regarded it, as the greatest success of 
his life. If he appears to have now and then boasted of it in 
his correspondence more than was quite seemly, at least it was 
not without some justification. He felt, what-is probably true, 
that no one would be likely to understand or appreciate the 
labors and the anxieties he had gone through, the steadfastness 
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with which “he had followed his object, alike unmindful of the 
objections of the cautious, the hesitation of the timid, the doubts 
of the lukewarm, and the stratagems of the hostile. Itis this 
quality which marks Mr. Adams’s career as a statesman through 
all its various phases with the stamp of greatness. In the arts 
_ of indirection, the mere management and manceuvring of politics 
or diplomacy, he never had the smallest skill; but in the faculty 
of combining means with judgment and energy so as to attain 
the public end he had in view, down to the close of his public 
life, he showed himself a master. And nowhere is this made 
to appear more strikingly than in his correspondence with “M. 
Dumas and others through whom he acted during the period 
now under consideration in Holland. After it was all over, he 
wrote to his wife at home, briefly contrasting the difficulties 
experienced in the only two countries in which America had 
as yet been successful, in the following terms : — 

“ The embassy here has done great things. It has not merely 
tempted a natural-rival, and an imbittered, inveterate, hereditary 
enemy to assist a little against Great Britain, but it has torn 
from her bosom a constant, faithful friend and ally of a hundred 
years’ duration. It has not only prevailed with a minister or an 
absolute court to fall in with the national prejudice, but without 
money, without friends, and in opposition to mean intrigue, it 
has carried its cause, by the still small voice of reason and per- 
suasion, triumphantly against the uninterrupted opposition of 
family connections, court influence, and aristocratical despotism.” 

His labors were not intermitted by this event, for he entered 
forthwith upon measures likely to render it of the most service 
to America. This was the favorable moment for resuming his 
conferences with bankers and capitalists, and he improved. it. 
So long as the recognition of the United States had remained 
in doubt, even though the current of events had been removing 
more and more every prospect of the reéstablishment of the 
authority of Great Britain, there was little heart among the 
moneyed men to undertake, or the people at large to second any 
pecuniary advances. But now that the States General had 
decided to give countenance to the new nation, Mr. Adams felt 
the difference, in the reception of offers from several of the most 
responsible houses in Holland to undertake a loan. It is need- 
less to go into the details of the negotiations that followed. 
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The papers that relate to them are most of them given in the 
volumes of this work devoted to the oflicial correspondence. — It 
_ is enough here to say that through the activity of three houses, 
Messrs. Willink, Van Staphorst, and De la Lande & Fynje, a 
sum of five millions of guilders was obtained, at a moment 
when it was of essential service in maintaining the overstrained 
credit of the United States. 

Nor yet did this beneficial interposition of Holland stop with 
the first loan. When America, at the close of seven years of 
war, was exhausted, and gasping for breath, the funds which she 
was enabled, for a time, to draw from this source were most 
opportune to keep her from sinking altogether. France, to 
whom alone she had been able to look for aid in the early 
stages of the contest, was beginning to give signs of the distress 
which resulted so deplorably afterwards. From the date of the 
first successful loan until Mr. Adams returned to America, in 
1788, he kept up his relations with the bankers of Amsterdam, 
and through them succeeded in procuring successive advances, 
which carried his country safely over the interval of disorder 
previous to the consolidation of the federal government. This 
great step, once taken, soon rendered further assistance unneces- 
sary. ‘I'he people began to gather up their resources, and to 
pour, almost without an effort, into the coffers of the treasury 
sufhicient sums to pay their Dutch friends an ample compensa- 
tion for the confidence they had been willing to extend in their 
hour of need. And in witnessing this process, no one enjoyed a 
more unmingled satisfaction than Mr. Adams. T'o him who 
had done so much to persuade the Dutchmen to trust the honor 
of his countrymen, the sense that these had redeemed all the 
pledges he ventured to give for them, was even more gratifying 
to his pride than if he had been acquitting a personal obligation 
of his own. 

Neither did another great measure linger long unexecuted. 
On the very day that Mr. Adams was received by the States 
General, he presented a memorial, stating that he was author- 
ized by his government to propose a treaty of amity and com- 
merce between the two republics, and soliciting the nomination 
of some person or persons on the part of the States with full 
powers to treat. That body acceded to the request at once, 
and appointed a committee before whom Mr. Adams laid a 
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project which he had prepared, in conformity with the instruc- 
tions he had received from congress. So slow, however, were 
the forms of transacting business under the system of that 
cautious people that, notwithstanding the trifling nature of the 
obstacles in the way of a perfect agreement, nearly five months 
elapsed before the negotiations were concluded, and nearly 
another month passed befére the treaties were ready for execu- 
tion. At last, on the 7th of October, 1782, the last hand was 
put to the papers, and Mr. Adams had the satisfaction of send- 
ing Mr. Livingston for ratification the second alliance entered 
into by the United States as a sovereign power. The two 
events, of the recognition of the United States, and of the signa- 
ture of a treaty with them, were deemed of such interest that an 
artist in Holland thought them worthy of being commemorated 
by the execution of two medals, the designs upon which have 
been engraved, and will be found in the seventh and eighth 
volumes of the present work. 

Such is the history of the negotiation in Holland. A history 
which, whether we consider the difficulties to be vanquished, the 
means at his disposal, the energy and perseverance to be exerted 
or the prudence to be exercised to the attainment of the end, 
places Mr. Adams at once in the first class of diplomatists. 
The fact that it was executed on one of the lesser theatres of 
Europe, and was productive of only limited effects, does not 
in any way detract from the merits of the execution. Justly 
was it denominated by one who had spent his life in the diplo- 
matic service, a “grand coup.” And it deserved the more to be 
called so, because it was not struck by the modes often resorted 
to in courts. There were no arts or disguises, no flattery or 
fawning, no profligacy or corruption put in use to further the 
result, It was an honest victory of principle gained by skilfully 
enlisting in a just cause the confidence and sympathy of a 
nation. And it was won by a man who up to the fortieth 
year of his life had scarcely crossed the borders of the small 
province in America within which he was born, and who had 
had no opportunities to profit of those lessons on the radiant 
theatres of the world, which even the republican poet of Eng- 
land was willing to admit, in his time, to be 


“ Best school of best experience, quickest insight 
In all things that to greatest actions lead.” 
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Considering these circumstances, in connection with the fact 
that Mr. Adams was placed at once in the face of many of the 
most experienced and adroit statesmen in Europe, who viewed 
all his proceedings with distrust, if not disapprobation, although 
this event, if measured by its consequences, may not claim in 
itself so important a place in history as some others in which 
he took a decisive part, yet, as being the most exclusively the 
result of his own labors, it well merits to be ranked, in the way 
he ranked it, as the greatest triumph of his life. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


Tur NEGOTIATION AND SIGNATURE OF THE TREATY OF PEACE WITH 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


Tur moral trial described in the last chapter, was not yet 
entirely passed. It had only changed its form. Some time 
prior to the completion of the labors there narrated, the calls 
upon Mr. Adams to repair to another great scene of duty, open- 
ing at Paris, had become quite urgent. Not much disposed to 
be subject, without strong necessity, to a renewal of the rude 
and menacing tone which Count de Vergennes had not forborne 
again to use on his last visit, Mr. Adams waited to be convinced 
that the causes were sufficient to require his presence before he 
went. Nor was the necessity of putting the seal to the treaty, 
which he had succeeded in negotiating with the States of Hol- 
land, without its imperative force in favor of delay. He deemed 
it wise to make sure of it before he should leave the Hague. 
But, this great object once gained, he lost not a moment more. 
The fact had become by this time apparent that Great Britain 
was making some attempts at negotiation. Intimations had 
also been received of the occurrence of differences of opinion 
at Paris, which his intervention would be required to decide. 
These events contributed to quicken his movements, so that, 
on the 26th of October, 1782, he was again in the -French 
capital. In order to comprehend the state of things he found 
there, it will be necessary to go back a little, and explain the 
several steps which led to the pacification. 

Even before the decisive vote given in the House of Com- 
mons upon General Conway’s motion, which snapped the chain 
by which Lord North had been so long held to his sovereign, 
and before that sovereign had been compelled to subject his 
recalcitrating will to the necessity of receiving the Whigs once 
more into his counsels, emissaries had been sent to the con- 
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tinent, directed to discover where the Americans were who 
were understood to have powers to treat, and what was the pre- 
cise extent of their authority. They succeeded in their object 
so far, that on the 11th of March, the day after Lord North had 
given to the king his final decision to resign, but before any 
successor had been designated, a private individual, by the 
name of Digges, who had been in more or less communication 
with the American ministers throughout the war, was dispatched 
with a message and a letter from David Hartley to Mr. Adams, 
announcing that a bill was about to be enacted in parliament 
to enable the crown to conclude a peace or truce with America, 
and desiring to know whether the four commissioners under- 
stood to have been appointed by her were empowered to con- 
clude as well as to treat, and whether jointly or severally. This 
agent was sent by Lord North, but with the privity of General 
Conway, Lord Shelburne, and the leaders of the opposition. 
His real object seems to have been to sound Mr. Adams as to 
the possibility of a separate negotiation for a truce. ‘The repug- 
nance to admitting, in any way, the intervention of France, was 
yet all powerful in the mind of the sovereign, and it existed 
more or less strongly among all British statesmen, of whatever 
party... Nor was the hope abandoned that the nation might 
yet be saved the mortification of a direct acknowledgment of 
the independence of the United States. Indeed, visions still 
flitted across the brain of royalty of the possibility, even at 
this stage, of succeeding in severing the alliance between them 
and France, and continuing the war with effect upon one or the 
other division, as the case might be. 

There is reason to infer that all these things combined to 
originate the experiment upon Mr. Adams, whose dissatisfaction 
with Count de Vergennes, not entirely unknown in Holland, 
might have reached the ears of the king. Mr. Adams, appar- 
ently quite aware of the delicacy of his position, in agreeing to 
a conference proposed by Mr. Digges, at Amsterdam, on the 
20th of March, attached the condition that it should not be con- 
ducted without a witness, and that he should be at liberty to 
communicate all that might pass to Dr. Franklin and the Count 


1 Even Mr. Fox seems to have cherished the idea, at this time, of detaching 
America from France. Memorials of C. J. lox, edited by Lord John Russell, 
vol. i. p. 341. 
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de Vergennes; a wise precaution, which proved not without 
effect in dispelling from the mind of the latter the suspicions of 
British tendencies which Gérard had first implanted and which 
subsequent contentions had nourished.!| The effect of the con- 
dition was partially to close the mouth of Digges, who was 
probably charged with communications to Mr. Adams, of the 
nature of which Mr. Hartley himself had not been made aware, 
and to deter him altogether from prosecuting the journey to see 
Dr. Franklin, which Hartley had arranged for him. Instead of 
this, Digges took Mr. Adams’s advice and hastily retraced his 
steps to London. In point of fact, his mission had already 
failed. Upon his return home he wrote to Mr. Adams, express- 
ing his own doubts of the sincerity of the whole movement, not 
only on the part of Lord North, but likewise of the incoming 
ministry. “I could wish,” he said, “ I had it more in my power 
than I now have to say I had clearly discovered the intentions 
of the new set, at least those I have conversed with, to wit, Lord 
Shelburne, Lord Camden, General Conway, and Lord Keppel, to 
be that of going to peace with America on the avowed basis 
of independence. Every voice pronounces it to be their inten- 
tion, but I like a little more open declaration for so doing. 
Time will show what is meant, but, | own, appearances do not 
please me.” 

Other overtures came through Lord Shelburne to Mr. Adams, 
but he was yet too incredulous of any good faith to be disposed 
to put confidence in them. He therefore contented himself 
with apprising the French court of the facts, through Dr. Frank- 
lin, and resumed his labors in Holland, just then culminating to 
the wished for point. In truth, the public mind in England was 
teeming with visions of the possibility of yet succeeding in a 
disruption of the formidable combinations against her, of draw- 
ing off Holland or Spain, of buying up a reconciliation with 
America, and even of a separate pacification with France. An 
attempt to eflect this last scheme, coeval with the mission of 
Digges, was made through an emissary, used more or less 


1 The motive assigned by Count de Vergennes for Digges’s mission is sin- 
gular, He called it a hope that “Mr. John Adams’s connection with some 
independent members might facilitate an accommodation.” At least this was 
Lo version of his dispatch furnished verbally to Mr. Livingston by M. de la 
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throughout the war, by the name of Forth,’ who visited Count 
de Vergennes as from Lord North, and without the privity of 
the Whigs. The substance of his conference is given in a dis- 
patch, dated two days later, from De Vergennes to the French 
envoy at Madrid, Count de Montmorin. But in that he, singu- 
larly enough, omits to mention one important offer made to 
him, the knowledge of which has been gained from elsewhere. 
The same omission occurs in the communication of the overture 
made by his order to congress. This was the restoration of 
Canada, as the price of a separate peace. To the Count it 
raised no temptation, for his line of policy had always been 
the retention of Canada just where it was, as a check on the 
new American nation. Neither is it at all probable that he 
regarded it as made in good faith. The mission was symbolical 
of the distracted councils in which it originated, and of nothing 
else. For if the nature of these contemporaneous overtures, 
through Digges and Forth, be analyzed in connection with the 
fact that during the same time Lord Shelburne alone had been 
consulted by the king, whilst the Rockingham Whigs were 
studiously kept out of his confidence, the inference is irresistible 
that none of them were more than clumsy traps, without a 
foundation worthy a moment’s trust. 

Neither does it appear that the uncertainty of purpose, which 
is visible before the induction of the Whigs into office, entirely 
ceased even quite down to the moment of pacification. What- 
ever may be thought of Lord Shelburne’s good will at last to 
earry through a policy of conciliation with the United States as 
an independent nation, there is great reason to question it at the 
outset. In the administration formed under the Marquis of Rock- 


1 A history of the various secret agencies, instituted by the British govern- 
ment on the continent during the struggle, would make a curious chapter. To 
them it is doubtless fair to attribute the efforts made through anonymous letters 
to tempt the American ministers, as well as to embroil them with each other. 
Several remarkable specimens of this kind remain among Mr. Adams’s papers. 
Forth had been secretary to Lord Stormont in France before the war, and had 
given early warning of the events which led to it. Dr. Bancroft seems to have 
been a source of information, doubtless on account of his intimacy with Dr. 
Franklin, but whether paid or not is left doubtful. Paul Wentworth was a good 
deal in Holland during the period of Mr. Adams’s negotiations there. The 
precise time when Silas Deane sold his services, is not quite made out. All 
these persons, as well as two or three others, are mentioned as channels of 
intelligence in the correspondence of the King with Lord North. The allusion 
to Deane, on the 8th of March, 1781, is obscure. 
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ingham, in which the king was finally compelled to acquiesce, 
the department of foreign affairs had been assigned to Charles 
Fox, whilst that of the colonies fell to Lord Shelburne. A 
difficulty immediately occurred, on account of the anomalous 
condition of America. In the English view, the United States 
were still dependent and separate colonies, and therefore under 
the supervision of Shelburne. In point of fact, their indepen- 
dence and their union as one nation were admitted, and there- 
fore all dealings with them more properly belonged to Fox. 
This embarrassment was much aggravated by the jealousy 
already existing from other causes between the two chiefs. 
Neither was it in any way relieved by the accidental circum- 
stances through which the negotiation took its rise. A private 
letter, addressed by Dr. Franklin to Lord Shelburne upon the 
change of administration, expressive of a hope that peace might 
grow out of it, was made by Shelburne an excuse for sending, 
without the knowledge of the cabinet, Mr. Richard Oswald, a 
gentleman described by him as “a pacifical man, conversant in 
those negotiations which are most interesting to mankind,” to 
Paris, informally to inquire upon what terms a peace with 
America could be initiated. The notion of a separate peace 
was yet the predominating one. Neither was it dispelled until 
Dr. Franklin assured his visitor that a conference with Count 
de Vergennes was indispensable to any further proceedings. 
Mr. Oswald accordingly conferred with the French minister, as 
well as he could without knowing the French language, and 
offered to become the medium of conveying to his employer 
propositions for a general negotiation. 

It cannot be pretended that this last proceeding was not an 
encroachment upon the province of Mr. Fox and the action of 
the cabinet. Mr. Oswald is reported, by Count de Vergennes, 
to have proposed a scheme of truce, upon the old ground of 
uti possidetis, not unlike that suggested by Spain two years 
before, at this time when the Rockingham. party was noto- 
riously disposed to adopt a more liberal policy of concession. 

! This proposition, intended for the Americans, was made to Count de Ver- 
gennes, in order to enlist his authority with them to secure its adoption. No 


wonder that the Count’s fine tact marvelled at the “absurdity” of Shelburne’s 
agent, 


Much of the secret history of these events is now furnished to the world from 
the three sources. The above fact is given in the dispatch of Count de Vergennes 
to Count de Montmorin, in Spain, April 18, 1782. Flassan, tom. vii. p. 331. 
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But Dr. Franklin, wholly unconscious of all these entanglements 
in the British cabinet, sent Mr. Oswald home with a kind letter 
to Lord Shelburne, expressive of a hope that he would soon 
return so amiable a gentleman, armed with powers to treat. The 
hint, falling in with Shelburne’s own desire to control the nego- 
tiation, was eagerly taken, and Oswald was sent back with a 
promise of such powers. Oswald appears to have communi- 
cated to Franklin that part of the record of the cabinet council 
held on the 27th of April, which settled the terms of a general 
pacification, but, perhaps from a wish not to expose domestic 
troubles to the eye of so shrewd an observer, he omitted the 
significant conclusion which Mr. Fox had succeeded in attach- 
ing to it. By that conclusion, Fox had drawn the negotiation 
with France back into his own hands. Distrustful of Shel- 


‘burne’s agent, he had appointed Mr. Thomas Grenville to confer 


with Count de Vergennes. ‘This omission, significant of the 
dissensions at home, was supplied by Oswald’s announcement 
of the fact of that appointment, verbally, as he was ordered, 
towards the close of the conversation. ‘Thus it appears that, 
at the very outset of this important proceeding, each of the 
two rival interests then in the British administration was carry- 
ing on a part of the same general duty, without harmony or 
even a desire to codperate with the other. The effect of this 
was not long in making itself felt. 

The prudence and statesmanship of Prince Kaunitz had 
more than once, during this war, proved unavailing to restrain 
some ejaculations at the diplomacy of his excellent English 
friends. Frederick the Second, of Prussia, had no opinion of 
it habitually. But nowhere is the justice of this verdict more 
palpable than in the opening details of these momentous nego- 
tiations. When Mr. Grenville, a person not without abilities, 
but a novice in such matters, not yet twenty-seven years of 
age, found his way over to Paris, and opened his business to 
one of the most expert veterans in Europe, the first inquiry 
addressed to him was upon the extent of his powers; for France 
could not treat excepting in conjunction with her allies. But 
no such question had been provided for or thought of in Lon- 


1 Compare the minutes of council as given by Franklin, from Oswald’s read- 
ing, with the official copy. Sparks’s Franklin, vol. ix. p. 266. Russell’s Memo- 
rials of Fox, vol. i. p. 345. 
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don. Mr. Grenville’s commission empowered him to deal only 
with France. Yet though the Count at once pronounced this a 
barrier to his treating, he offered to listen, and the embarrassed 
Grenville was fain to put up even with this mode of securing an 
opening for the great offer with which he considered himself 
charged. In the mind of an Englishman, nothing could be 
greater than the surrender of the point of American Independ- 
ence; so that, when once uttered, the young man seemed to 
take it for granted that every thing would be settled, and peace 
ensue as a matter of course. His consternation may be imag- 
ined, when the adroit old minister assured him that American 
independence was but an incidental object of the war, and that 
many other concessions might be required of Great Britain be- 
fore peace could be attained. These views the Count repeated 
the next day upon a renewal of the conference, at which he took 
the precaution of obtaining the presence of the Spanish minister, 
Count d’ Aranda, in order to confirm and extend the impression 
he wished to make upon his youthful antagonist. 

Greatly discouraged by this imposing exhibition of the tem- 
per of France, Grenville wrote home for further instructions and 
for an extension of his commission, if it was thought best to 
proceed. From the minutes of the cabinet council held on his 
application, it seems that a full authority to treat with “all the 
belligerent powers” was ordered to be sent to Mr. Grenville, 
though the basis of negotiation was not changed. Yet by some 
singular inattention on the part of the foreign office, the new 
commission came, bearing substantially the same restriction as 
before. Under such circumstances, it can be no cause of sur- 
prise that the wary French minister should infer that the whole 
proceeding lacked good faith. On the other hand, Dr. Franklin 
had his reasons for a similar conclusion, growing out of a still 
more extraordinary concurrence of accidents, not easy, from his 
point of view, to account for in any other way. They were 
these. At the time of Mr. Oswald’s departure from Paris, after 
his visit of inquiry, Dr. Franklin had seized the opportunity 
to commit to his care a paper, designed for the eye of Lord 
Shelburne alone, which contained some reasons why a cession 
of Canada to the United States should be made an integral 
part of any basis that might be proposed of reconciliation be- 
tween the two countries. It is most remarkable that the Doctor, 
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at the same time, imposed upon him a strong injunction of 
secrecy on this point, particularly as it respected the French 
ministry, which did not favor the idea. The bearing of this 
material fact will be made visible at a later period of the nego- 
tiation. Mr. Oswald, who seems throughout to have displayed 
the qualities rather of good sense, and a conciliatory tem- 
per, than of a trained statesman or advocate, manifested no 
aversion to the proposal, and cheerfully consented to become the 
bearer of it to Lord Shelburne. That minister, not over inclined 
to favor the idea, yet unwilling to put any unnecessary obstacle 
in the way of negotiation, preferred to wave the consideration 
of the subject until things should arrive at a later stage, and he 
so instructed Mr. Oswald upon his return to Paris. It did so 
happen, however, that in the course of a conversation with Mr. 
Grenville, Oswald, forgetting the injunction of secrecy, casually 
betrayed the fact that such a proposition had been received and 
considered by his principal. The effect of this disclosure upon 
Grenville was decisive. Attaching a much worse construction 
to it than the thing really merited, and yet not an unreasonable 
one under the peculiar circumstances, this gentleman instantly 
_wrote to Mr. Fox, communicating his discovery, and request- 
ing to be forthwith relieved from the painful position of appear- 
ing to conduct a negotiation actually managed by other hands. 
His desire, he said, was the more positive from the perception 
of a marked change in the manner of Dr. Franklin towards him 
ever since Mr. Oswald’s return. Instead of opening himself 
unreservedly, as he had promised, not a word more could be 
gained from him on the topics of the proposed negotiation. 
This change, however surprising to Grenville, was to be ac- 
counted for naturally enough. Dr. Franklin, looking only from 
the outside, saw a duplicate mission, the reasons for which he 
could only in part conjecture, but the effect he perceived was 
to create confusion, and put off action. It is not, then, to 
be wondered at, that he should suspect it was all a contrivance 
for delay. Count de Vergennes, as has been already shown, 
was much in the same state of mind. It was, therefore, no 
more than the exercise of proper caution in Franklin, to decline 
further confidential conversation until he should be able de- 
finitely to understand what were the true intentions of Great 
Britain. 
VOL. i 31 
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The life of Charles James Fox was one long game of chance, 
only the scene of which was changed, from Almack’s and 
Brookes’s, with a pack of cards, whenever in opposition; to the 
cabinet of the sovereign, with public principles, when put into 
the administration. It was a game, too, in which the luck was 
almost always against him. This time he had only come in to 
be tortured with jealousies and suspicions of his colleague, Lord 
Shelburne, who seemed to have the ear of the king, which was 
closed to him. In this state of mind, the intelligence conveyed 
- by Grenville from Paris, came to him like confirmation strong 
of the duplicity to which he imputed the obvious difference 
in the royal favor. One thing was certain, that Oswald had 
been sent at first without consultation with the cabinet, to 
which not a whisper of such a proposal as the cession of Canada 
had ever been made. ‘To remain a mere pageant, without 
power in the government, was out of the question. So the 
Rockingham party, to which Mr. Fox belonged, after consul- 
tation, made up their minds to avail themselves of the earliest 
excuse for retiring. One shade of difference between the fac- 
tions related to the mode of initiating the negotiations with 
America. Whilst Fox advocated the more manly way of com- 
mencing with a recognition of her independence, Shelburne had 
wished to make it a condition to chaffer with in the peace 
negotiation. ‘The question was brought up in the cabinet for 
a decision. The Rockingham Whigs were outvoted, which 
Mr. Fox construed as furnishing the desired opportunity; and 
accordingly-their withdrawal was announced. 

But before this design could be executed, a new event brought 
on a crisis of a different kind, which put another face upon 
affairs. It was the death of the chief of the Whigs, the Marquis 
of Rockingham, the very day after the cabinet meeting. The 
question now was, who should succeed him in that position, 
not less than who should become prime minister. The two 
situations had been united in Lord Rockingham. But Lord 
Shelburne, who now advanced very reasonable claims to the 
lead in the cabinet, claims backed by the preference of the king 
himself, stood no chance whatever of attaining the other place. 
The major part of the Whigs, under the influence of Fox, set- 
ting aside the pretensions of the Duke of Richmond, determined 
that, unless the Duke of Portland, whom they had. made their 
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chief, was likewise placed at the head of the ministry, they 
would not consent even to form a part of the same cabinet with 
Shelburne. The consequence of these selfish and factious 
counsels was dissension, and an ultimate disruption of the 
party. The king, biased, perhaps, by the action at the last 
cabinet meeting, selected Shelburne, and the Duke of Rich- 
mond, with four other Whigs, decided to retain office, whilst 
Fox and the remainder chose to resign. It was the impulse 
of wounded pride in the latter, a motive which will never be 
found to sustain the action of a public man, especially at a 


critical moment in the affairs of his country. This was a 


primary cause of all the later errors of Mr. Fox, errors which 
must forever forfeit for him a place among Britain’s best or 
purest statesmen. 

The immediate effect of this revolution in the cabinet upon 
the state of things at Paris was the recall of Mr. Fox’s minister, 
Grenville, who was only too glad to get away, but no material 
change in the double form of the negotiations. Mr. Oswald 
obtained his commission to treat with America, which had up 
to this moment been represented solely by Dr. Franklin. But 
Mr. Jay, having failed in animating Spain with a single gen- 
erous or downright sentiment, now joined him as a colleague. 
In the room of Grenville, Thomas 'Townshend, the new foreign 
secretary, dispatched Mr. Alleyne Fitzherbert as the minister to 
treat with France. Besides these avowed agents, another gen- 
tleman, Mr. Benjamin Vaughan, repaired to Paris, with no 
ostensible commission, but, in fact, charged by Lord Shelburne 
to give him confidential information respecting the character of 
the American commissioners, and the easiest terms with which 
they would be likely to be satisfied. 

The position occupied by Mr. Jay in the public affairs of the 
United States, down to the day of his election to the mission to 
Spain, has been already explained. It may be recollected that 
that election was regarded as a triumph by the French minister, 
bent upon defeating Arthur Lee, and counteracting the influence 
of the Eastern, or, as he called them, the British party. In the 
conflict, which raged so long in congress upon the instruc- 
tions to be given to the negotiator for peace, Mr. Jay had been 
ranged among those who favored every modification of the 
ultimata that had been pressed by France, and this to such an 
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extent as to bring upon him the most determined resistance on 
the part of the New England States, as one ready to abandon 
their darling interest, the fisheries, in case he should be made the 
pacificator. But, as not infrequently happens in popular gov- 
ernments, the parties, in the vehemence of their struggles for 
a policy, forgot to measure the character of the man expected 
to execute it. They are apt to regard him merely as an index 
of the party that supports him. Such indeed, in common times, 
he too often proves. But these were not common times, and 
John Jay was no common man. Throughout the contest, his 
sympathies had never been with New England. ‘The modera- 
tion and repose of his character had little in unison with the 
more stubborn and vehement temper that had carried on the 
struggle in the Hast. And so long as he was subjected to the 
collisions of opinion incident to public assemblies, he had 
almost instinctively ranged himself on the calmer and more 
conservative side. But this was very far from making him 
what the power which had contributed to bring him on the 
scene in Europe had expected. Jubilant at what he regarded 
his victory, M. Gérard, about to return to France, and willing 
perhaps to make an opportunity for intimacy with the new 
envoy, offered him a passage in the frigate which was to con- 
vey himself. The two accordingly embarked together. What 
happened on the voyage has not been fully explained. Mr. 
Jay has left enough to justify an inference that something or 
other then opened a novel train of ideas in his mind. Sus- 
picions of the policy of France took their date from this period 
with him, which further observation, after he reached his des- 
tination, only tended more and more to confirm. Neither was 
it simply the failure of his wearisome solicitations to Spain for 
aid, always promised but never given, which weighed so much 
with him, as the conviction that the codperation of France was 
not hearty. The objects of the latter power, at Madrid, were 
different, and the necessity of humoring her capricious ally, to 
gain them, overbore all other considerations. They might, in 
the end, lead even to her acquiescing in a sacrifice of favorite 
American claims in order to pacify her. Hence, when Mr. Jay 
found that he made no progress, it was a positive relief to him 
to receive a letter from Dr. Franklin, saying that the time had 
come for him to exchange his humiliating position as a rejected 
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mendicant at Madrid, for the more honorable task of negotiat- 
ing a peace with Great Britain at Paris. 

But if the experience of Mr. Jay, in his first mission, was not 
altogether agreeable, it was not without its compensations in 
better fitting him for his share of the task which now devolved 
upon him. He had at least been warned that Spain, so far 
from being disposed to yield the free navigation of the Missis- 
sippi, was pushing her claims to a boundary on the west of the 
United States, which would exclude them altogether from that 
river, and that France had expressed no aversion to the proceed- 
ing. With this clue he came to meet Count de Vergennes face 
to face. The first thing that fixed his attention, was the solici- 
tude of that minister to have him begin with Count d’ Aranda, 
the Spanish minister at Paris, the negotiation which he had in 
vain tried to conduct at the court he had just left. The next 
was the anxiety manifested by the confidential secretary of the 
foreign office, de Rayneval, that he should listen to the proposed 
sacrifice in regard tv the boundary, which went to the extent 
of submitting to his consideration a memoir affirming the 
reasonableness of the Spanish claim. All this was to be ar- 
ranged, too, previously to a recognition by Spain of the in- 
dependence of America. Mr. Jay’s cautious nature took the 
alarm. He began to suspect more than was actually intended. 
For the motives of France are now tolerably apparent. TF ore- 
seeing the greatest obstacles to a pacification from the intract- 
able imbecility of Spain, Count de Vergennes, without wishing 
to do positive injury to America, was not the less disposed to 
keep within reach as many means of satisfying it as possible. 
Among them this cession of boundary was one; but the resolute 
refusal of Mr. Jay to treat without a prior acknowledgment of 
his position, put all possibility of resort to it, for the time, out 
of the question. - 

In the mean while the British government had gone on very 
slowly. Misled by the representations of unauthorized persons 
who had affirmed Dr. Franklin to be disposed to proceed with- 
out a recognition of American independence, or cherishing a 
hope that they might make something out of the concession, as 
an item in the negotiation, they yet showed a hesitation well 
calculated to keep alive the distrust of all the parties watching 
their movements at Paris. So late as the 25th of July, the 
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king’s order to the attorney-general, to prepare a commission for 
Mr. Oswald, specified only an authority to treat with “ commis- 
sioners of the thirteen colonies, or any person or persons what- 
soever,” and not with any sovereign state. And this authority 
was issued under the supervision of the Home, and not the 
Foreign Department. The phraseology was material, if there 
was no certainty of good faith behind it; and neither George 
the Third nor Shelburne bore an unequivocal reputation in that 
regard. Under these circumstances a copy of this commission 
was submitted by Mr. Oswald to Dr. Franklin and Mr. Jay, who, 
in their turn, laid it before Count de Vergennes, for his advice. 
That minister, anxious to advance the negotiations, and regard- 
ing the precise form of treating as of small consequence, pro- 
vided Great Britain would consent to treat at all, gave an 
opinion that it was sufficient, and this opinion Dr. Franklin 
cautiously seconded. The argument to sustain it was, that it 
“was not to be expected that the effect, independence, should be 
made to precede its cause, the treaty itself. But in maintaining 
this, the existence of the treaty with France, and her own ex- 
cuse made to Great Britain for negotiating it, which was that 
the independence of the United States was already established 
beyond question, were overlooked by Count de Vergennes. Mr. 
Jay, not convinced by the reasoning, having his experience of 
the joint Spanish and French representations fresh upon him, 
and deeply impressed with the responsibility of his position, 
was unwilling to commit himself to the sanction of a negotia- 
tion with so ambiguous a commencement. He declined to pro- 
ceed. 

But in order to acquit himself of his responsibility for this 
course, he determined on two measures; the one, a strong ap- 
peal to Mr, Oswald to exert himself with his government to 
procure a recognition of the United States; the other, the 
preparation of an elaborate paper, addressed to Count de 
Vergennes, giving reasons for thus abruptly closing the way 
to negotiation. Dr. Franklin, on his side, however, viewed 
these movements with more or less dissatisfaction, as too dis- 
trustful of the French, and too captious with the English. No- 
body was left in Europe with power to settle this difference but 
Mr. Adams, and he was yet at the Hague, so deeply engaged 
in his special duties as to be unwilling to leave them for what 
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seemed, at best, a very uncertain overture. Letters had already 
passed between him and Mr. Jay, in which he had expressed 
his sentiments decisively. Whilst he had entirely accorded with 
that gentleman in refusing to accept the language of Oswald’s 
commission, he suggested a modification by which the difficulty 
might be removed. As it stood, the king assumed that he 
was to treat only with colonies or individuals. But if, instead 
of this, the commission should confer authority to treat with 
the ministers of “the United States of America,” that would be 
acknowledgment enough for him to begin with. The same 
sentiment had been expressed by him in a letter written to 
Dr. Franklin on the 2d of May preceding. Mr. Jay ultimately 
adopted this idea. It was then submitted to Mr. Oswald, who 
cheerfully welcomed it, and sent it, together with a copy of Mr. 
Jay’s argument, furnished to him for the purpose, by a courier 
to London, for the decision of his government. 

In the mean while, Benjamin Vaughan, Lord Shelburne’s 
secret agent, had been improving his time in sounding the dis- 
position of Franklin and of Jay, and in communicating the 
result of his observations to his anxious principal. With the 
former, as an old acquaintance not entirely unapprised of his 
relations with the minister, he labored assiduously in smoothing 
down what seemed obstacles in the way of reconciliation, whilst 
he so far won the confidence of Jay as to obtain from him, to 
his great joy, a special commission to wait upon Lord Shel- 
burne in person, and urge him to acquiesce in making the con- 
cession demanded. This was on the 9th of September. Mr. Jay, 
however, in soliciting this, does not seem to have known that 
Shelburne had sent Vaughan to Paris, nor that a letter had 
already gone from Vaughan by Oswald’s courier, earnestly ex- 
horting Shelburne to grant what had been asked. 

One reason given for this urgency by Mr. Vaughan is too 
remarkable to be omitted in this biography. He had found the 
two commissioners so well disposed, that he considered it safer 
to hurry the negotiations whilst they were here alone, than to 
await the arrival of Mr. Adams and Mr. Laurens, from whose 
ill-will he apprehended much embarrassment. The day before 
the departure of Mr. Vaughan, a secret and confidential dis- 


1 Letter to J. Jay, 10 August, 1782, vol. vii. p. 606. 
2 Vol. vii. p. 580. 
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patch of Barbé de Marbois, secretary of the French legation, 
who had been sent out to the United States with the Che- 
valier de la Luzerne, to Count de Vergennes, which had been 
intercepted by the British, was-put into Mr. Jay’s hands. It 
revealed something of the general course of the French policy, 
such as it had been ever since M. Gérard had initiated it 
at Philadelphia, marking out the Eastern States, and Samuel 
Adams, in particular, as unreasonable in their pretensions for 
the fisheries, and leaning strongly to the members of the more 
southern States, as in harmony with France. The object of 
this disclosure on the part of England was to make Mr. Jay 
willing to surrender his objection to immediate negotiation on 
the terms of Oswald’s commission. Its effect was directly the 
reverse of this, for Mr. Jay made it the basis of the strongest 
representations, communicated through Mr. Vaughan to Lord 
Shelburne, to secure the modification which was required. It 
was this last view, reinforced by the written representations 
made before, and the verbal communication held after Mr. 
Vaughan’s arrival in England, which probably turned the scale 
in favor of the concession. 

Mr. Vaughan left Paris on the 11th of September. By his 
own account it appears that the cabinet decision was made 
whilst he was in London.! Four days before his departure, 


1 The contrary is affirmed by Mr. Sparks. Dipl. Corr. of the Revolution, 
vol. vill. p. 211. On the other hand, Dr. Gordon says that Mr. Vaughan wrote 
in advance to Lord Shelburne a request that he should enter into no business 
with De Rayneval, till he had first seen him. History, vol. iv. p. 337. Mr. Jay 
likewise affirms that a letter to that effect was written by Vaughan at his in- 
stance. Dipl. Corr. vol. viii. p. 165. This fact is not, however, mentioned in 
the papers of Mr. Vaughan, from which the statement in the text is made. He 
only says that ‘while he was in London, the business of M. Rayneval and the 
amendment to the commission under the great seal to Mr. Oswald took place.” 
The decision of the cabinet was not made before the 14th or later than the 20th 
September, as appears from Secretary Townshend’s letter to Mr. Oswald of the 
last date, announcing it. Mr. Vaughan was in London during that period. The 
amended commission is dated the 21st. There appears to be very little ground 
for the inference drawn by Mr, Sparks that De Rayneval’s representations had 
an effect in bringing about the change. The question scarcely depended on 
his agency either way. 

It is in no disposition to detract from the valuable services rendered to the 
revolutionary history by Mr. Sparks, that a doubt may be permitted whether 
a national publication, like the “Diplomatic Correspondence,” is the right 
medium through which to disseminate arguments and inferences to sustain any 
peculiar views of the action of these times. Of the two extremes, the course 
adopted by Mr. Force, in the “American Archives,” of literally adhering even 
to obvious errors, seems the safest and the most satisfactory. 
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another secret agent had been dispatched from the French capi- 
tal, under an assumed name, on an errand of still greater impor- 
tance. ‘This was no less a person than Gérard de Rayneval, a 
premier commis in the department of Count de Vergennes, a 
brother of M. Gérard, who had been in the same department, 
and had conducted the earlier negotiations with the United 
States, and, like him, possessed of the principles with a great 
share of the confidence of his chief. Of this mission, not a 
hint had been given by the Count either to Dr. Franklin or to 
Mr, Jay. The latter learned it from other persons the very day 
before Marbois’ intercepted letter came into his hands. The 
suspicions, that the two events coming so near together gener- 
ated in his breast,.of a design in the Count to defeat his 
purpose, and to persuade the British to adhere to their first com- 
mission, were natural, but they were not well founded. The 
construction gave much more importance to the objection, in 
the French view of it, than it really had. But the purpose of De 
Rayneval’s mission was not less important for all that. The 
whole truth has never yet been disclosed concerning it, nor is it 
certain that it ever will be. De Rayneval, under his fictitious 
name, called privately upon Lord Shelburne, who seems, for a 
time, to have kept the information of the visit secret from all 
his colleagues. There are reasons to suppose that some inregue 
lar interference had occurred with the ministerial policy, which 
had so far confirmed the French court in its suspicions of duplic- 
ity in Lord Shelburne as to justify a demand of a direct expla- 
nation. 

These suspicions had grown out of the reception, through 
the hands of the liberated Count de Grasse, of a mys-erious 
note, containing certain propositions, purporting to come from 
Lord Shelburne. The nature of this message, which has never 
been disclosed, seems to have excited no less surprise than 
the channel through which it was received. It was the busi- 
ness of De Rayneval to ascertain what it meant, and whether 
Lord Shelburne had really authorized it. In case of disavowal, 
his instructions were to return forthwith. But before leaving, 
he was at liberty to make an opening for such further communi- 
cations as the minister might be disposed to make, touching his 
views of the proposed negotiations. Accordingly, after the dis- 
avowal, a general examination ensued of the points which should 
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serve as a basis for a treaty, so far as France was concerned. 
Beyond these, when pressed to answer, he declared himself 
without authority to speak. For example, when Shelburne 
expressed a hope that France would not sustain the Amer- 
ican claim to the fisheries, Rayneval replied that “he might 
venture to say, the king would never support unjust demands; 
that he was not able to judge whether those of the Americans 
were of that kind or not; and that, besides, he was without 
authority in this respect.” And afterwards, when Shelburne 
alluded, in the same way, to the American claims of boun- 
daries, Rayneval fell back into the same guarded strain. 

The natural inference of an acute statesman from the tone 
taken by Rayneval could scarcely be other than that persever- 
ance against the American demands would not be objected to 
by France; an inference, the justice of which receives great 
confirmation from the fact, now well known, that Rayneval had 
already officially done what he could to persuade Mr. Jay to 
give way to Spain on one point, the southern boundary, and 
that he afterwards equally urged concession to Great Britain 
in the matter of the fisheries and the northern boundary. These 
were the two points in the American negotiation, the fisheries 
and the boundaries, in which France took pains to declare 
#hat she had no interest; the very same points, it should be 
recollected, which M. Gérard had labored so hard to expunge 
as ultimata from the original instructions given to Mr. Adams; 
and to which M. Marbois, in his intercepted letter, had alluded. 
as unreasonably insisted upon in America. It may fairly be 
presumed, then, that one of the purposes of De Rayneval’s 
visit was to give the British incidentally to understand how 
France felt about them, without committing herself by any 
overt act. But with regard to the question upon which Mr. 
Jay had fixed his suspicions, it involved an object which had 
been from the first directly interesting to France. De Rayne- 
val was not tied up so cautiously here, and he therefore urged 
upon the prime minister a concession in this respect to the 
demands of the Americans. There is no evidence to show 
that his action, in this point, had any effect, independent of 
the representations which were pressing upon Lord Shelburne 
from Mr. Vaughan, Mr. Oswald, and Mr. Jay. What he gained 
by his expedition, was the answer he was instructed to ob- 
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tain, disavowing the message through De Grasse, and a more 
perfect apprehension of those points which might constitute 
the serious obstacles to a pacification. Among these, neither 
the American claim to the fisheries nor to the boundaries was 
to be ranked, so far, at least, as France had any hand in 
the negotiation. They were yet held in abeyance, waiting for 
the period when it might be necessary to deal with Spain as 
well as with England. In accordance with this understand- 
ing, a note was made of the English proposals, which received 
the sanction of the cabinet, and was then carried, by M. de 
Rayneval, back to Paris. 

From this statement of facts, it appears that although Mr. 
Jay was in error in suspecting Rayneval to be charged with a 
commission to thwart him in his demand of the recognition of 
American independence, ‘a result which had been a principal 
object of the war on the part of France, and which fell in 
with her general European policy, he was not so much mistaken 
in regard to the disposition, rather betrayed than expressed, 
upon the secondary points in the negotiation. Without uttering 
a single word that could be used to commit him or his govern- 
ment arith America, M. de Rayneval had succeeded in making 
Lord Shelburne comprehend that France was not inclined to 
prolong the war by supporting America in wnjust claims. What 
sense M. de Rayneval himself attached to the word unjust, will 
appear as the negotiations proceed. 

This was the first of three trips made during this period by 
De Rayneval to England. On the other hand, Mr. Vaughan, 
who had been the bearer of Mr. Jay’s message to Lord Shel- 
burne, was again on his way back to Paris, charged to con- 
tinue his confidential labors with the American commissioners, 
and accompanied by the courier bearing Mr. Oswald’s amended 
commission. The obstacles to negotiation being now all re- 
moved, the parties, consisting of Dr. Franklin and Mr. Jay on 
one side, and Mr. Oswald on the other, prepared themselves for 
the task of constructing the basis of a pacification. 

Of all the surprising incidents in this remarkable war, nothing 
now seems so difficult to account for as the mode in which 
Great Britain pursued her objects by negotiation. The person 
first selected to cope with the ablest of French diplomatists 
was a young man who had never had experience in public 
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life outside of Great Britain. The individual pitched upon 
to deal with the United States was a respectable and ami- 
able private gentleman, nominated at the suggestion of Dr. 
Franklin, with whom he was to treat, because the Doctor 
thought he would get along easily with him, but by no means 
a match for a combination of three such men as Franklin, Jay, 
and John Adams. In order to be upon equal terms with 
them, Great Britain had need of the best capacity and expe- 
rience within her borders. But it was her fortune, during all 
this period, and, indeed, almost to the present day, to insist 
upon underrating the people with whom she had to do, because 
they had been her dependents; a mistake which has been pro- 
ductive of more unfortunate consequences to herself than an 
age of repentance can repair. 

The first instance of this took place on the preparation of a 
basis, made out of a project suggested by Dr. Franklin whilst 
he was alone at Paris, to which Mr. Oswald was persuaded 
to give his assent so far as to send it home for the consideration 
of his government. This basis was formed of three proposi- 
tions. ‘The first acknowledged the independence, and defined 
the boundaries of the United States. The second provided for 
the continued use of the fisheries by the people of both coun- 
tries, in the manner that had been practised before the last 
war between France and England. ‘The third admitted the 
free navigation of the Mississippi, and placed trade on the most 
liberal footing of reciprocity. ‘The United States could, in all 
reason, ask little more of any nation; and at bottom there was 
no more than, with a comprehensive view of national policy, 
Great Britain would have found it for her interest to grant. 
But neither sovereign, ministers, nor people in that country 
were at all prepared for what appeared to them such extray- 
agant liberality. ‘To avert the possibility of a similar error, 
a new person, fresh from the bureau of the foreign office, and 
experienced in business, Mr. Henry Strachey, was selected and 
dispatched to assist Mr. Oswald. In other words, the English 
position was to be fortified by a little more obstinacy. The 
instructions with which he was charged were to insist upon 
indemnity for the refugees, to narrow the line of boundaries, 
and to cut off the reciprocity of the fisheries and of trade. 

This arrival gave another turn to the negotiation. And a 
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hew element came in to add a shade of gloom. Simulta- 
neously with the mission of Mr. Strachey, designed to give a 
higher tone to the British demands, Mr. Jay held a conference 
with M.de Rayneval, in which it soon appeared that so far 
from retaining the inability to judge of the merits of the Amer- 
ican demands, which he had professed in the conference a short 
month before with Lord Shelburne, he had no scruples in ex- 
pressing his positive opinion that they were ill founded and 
should be materially curtailed. If “ill founded,” of course they 
were “unjust.” This related to both the questions, that on the 
fisheries as well as that on the boundaries. And with regard to 


the latter, his arguments, which had on a former occasion been 


applied to restrict them on the south and west, were now 
directed, in the same spirit, towards the north and east. Inas- 
much as M. de Rayneval was well understood to be possessed 
of the entire confidence of Count de Vergennes, extending, as 
it proved, even to the intrusting him with the successive mis- 
sions to Great Britain, each of them vitally important to the 
pacification, it is not to be wondered at, if Mr. Jay drew some 
inferences of his own as to the nature of the advice which the 
head of the department would give, in the contingency of the 
Americans being obliged to ask it for their government, in the 
negotiation. — 

It was precisely at this moment that Mr. Adams, having com- 
pleted his business in Holland, arrived to take his place in the 
commission. His advent seems to have been viewed with equal 
uneasiness by the agents of England and of France. Mr. 
Vaughan had been imploring his principal to make haste in 
order “to get out of the reach of interruption from Mr. Adams.” 
For he was not softened, like Franklin, by English connections 
or conversation,! and he was “very warm and ambitious,” so 
that Mr. Vaughan would not answer for the mischief he might 
do, if there should be a delay. On the other hand, M. de 
Rayneval, in alluding to the fisheries, had freely expressed to 
Mr. Jay his fears of “the ambition and restless views of Mr. 


1 Jt would appear from Mr. Vaughan’s letters that William Temple Franklin, 
then secretary to the commission, had been indiscreet enough to urge a recom- 
mendation of his father, Governor Franklin, to the favor ot the British premier. 
Mr. Vaughan, taking the hint, repeatedly pressed Lord Shelburne to provide 
for him, for the sake of the effect it might have on the negotiation. There is no 
reason to suppose that Dr. Franklin had the remotest suspicion of this intrigue. 
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Adams.” The coincidence of this sentiment with that ex- 
pressed in the letter of Marbois of the temper of Samuel Adams, 
must not be overlooked in this connection. The probability 
is that both the Adamses were classed, in the French mind, 
under the same head, as their policy had been identical. On 
the other hand, Mr. Adams felt, on his arrival, the most pro- 
found anxiety respecting his own position. He stood between 
two colleagues in the commission, with neither of whom he 
had heretofore entirely sympathized. He had concurred as little 
with the views of domestic policy held in congress by Mr. Jay, 
as with the foreign system adopted by Dr. Franklin. His most 
secret feelings are portrayed in his “ Diary” for the 27th of 
October. He already knew that the two were not agreed upon 
the course proper now to be taken, and that in taking a side 
one way or the other, he should be assuming the responsibility 
of the action that would follow; but he had yet no means to 
ascertain how far the conclusion arrived at might be one to 
which he should be ready to give a hearty and cordial support. 

An occasion for determining this point was at hand. The 
instructions of congress, given to the American commissioners 
under the instigation of the French court, were absolute and 
imperative, “to undertake nothing without the knowledge and 
concurrence of that court, and ultimately to govern themselves 
by their advice and opinion.” These orders, transmitted at the 
time of the enlargement of the commission, had just been rein- 
forced by assurances given to quiet the uneasiness created in 
France by the British overtures through Governor Carleton. 
Thus far, although the commissioners had felt them to be derog- 
atory to the honor of their country, as well as to their own 
character as its representatives, there had been no necessity 
for action either under or against them. But now that mat- 
ters were coming to the point of a serious negotiation, and 
the secondary questions of interest to America were to be deter- 
mined, especially those to which France had shown herself 
indifferent, not to say adverse, it seemed as if no chance re- 
mained of escaping a decision. Mr. Jay, jealous of the mission 
of De Rayneval, of which not a hint had been dropped by the 
French court, suspicious of its good faith from the disclosures 
of the remarkable dispatch of Marbois, and fearful of any advice 
like that of which he had received a foretaste through M. de 
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Rayneval, at the same time provoked that the confidence ex- 
pected should be all on one side, the Count communicating 
nothing of the separate French negotiation, came to the con- 
clusion that the interests of America were safest when retained 
in American hands. He therefore declared himself in favor of 
going on to treat with Great Britain, without consulting the 
French court. Dr. Franklin, on the other hand, expressing his 
confidence in that court, secured by his sense of the steady 
reception of benefits by his country, signified his willingness to 
abide by the instructions he had received. Yet it is a singular 
fact, but lately disclosed, that, notwithstanding this general feel- 
ing, which was doubtless sincerely entertained, Dr. Franklin had 
been the first person to violate those instructions, at the very 
inception of the negotiations, by proposing to Lord Shelburne 
the cession of Canada, and covering his proposal with an earnest 
injunction to keep it secret from France, because of his belief 
that she was adverse to the measure! A similar secret and 
confidential communication he promised to make to Thomas 
Grenville, until diverted from his purpose, as Grenville inferred, 
by the interposition of Oswald in the negotiation. Oswald 
himself, so early as the 11th of July, had reported to Lord 
Shelburne Franklin’s desire to treat and end with Great Britain 
on a separate footing from the other powers. From all this 
evidence it may fairly be inferred that, whatever Franklin might 
have been disposed to believe of the French court, his instincts 
were too strong to enable him to trust them implicitly with the 
care of interests purely American. 

And, in this, there can be no reasonable cause for doubt ee 
he was right. The more full the disclosures have been of 
the French policy from their confidential papers, the more do 
they show Count de Vergennes assailing England in America, 
with quite as fixed a purpose as ever Chatham had to conquer 
America in Germany. Mr. Adams had no doubt of it. He 
had never seen any signs of a disposition to aid the United 


1 This is stated by Thomas Grenville as disclosed to him by Mr. Oswald. 
The injunction, probably, was the reason of Lord Shelburne’s withholding the 
knowledge of the proposal from the cabinet, whilst the disclosure of his recep- 
tion of it, made by Oswald to Grenville, and by the latter, in turn, to Mr. Fox, 
gave rise to the suspicions of Shelburne’s good faith, which ultimately dispersed 
the Rockingham ministry, and led to many important consequences. 

Russell’s Memorials of C. J. Fox, vol. i. p. 363. Also, p. 376. 
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States from affection or sympathy. On the contrary, he had 
perceived their cause everywhere made subordinate to the gen- 
eral considerations of continental politics. Perhaps his impres- 
sions at some moments carried him even further, and led him to 
suspect in the Count a positive desire to check and depress 
America. In this he fell into the natural mistake of exaggerat- 
ing the importance of his own country. In the great game of 
nations which was now playing at Paris under the practised eye 
of France’s chief, (for Count de Maurepas was no longer living,) 
the United States probably held a relative position, in his mind, 
not higher than that of a pawn, or possibly a knight, on a chess 
table. Whilst his attention was absorbed in arranging the com- 
binations of several powers, it necessarily followed that he had 
not the time to devote to any one, which its special representa- 
tive might imagine to be its due. But even this hypothesis was 
to Mr. Adams justification quite sufficient for declining to sub- 
mit the interests of his country implicitly to the Count’s control. 
If not so material in the Count’s eyes, the greater the necessity 
of keeping them in his own care. He therefore seized the first 
opportunity to announce to his colleagues his preference for the 
views of Mr. Jay. After some little reflection, Dr. Franklin 
signified his acquiescence in this decision. His objections to 
it had doubtless been increased by the peculiar relations he had 
previously sustained to the French court, and by a very proper 
desire to be released from the responsibility of what might from 
him be regarded as a discourteous act. No such delicacy was 
called for on the part of the other commissioners. Neither does 
it appear that Count de Vergennes manifested a sign of discon- 
tent with them at the time. He saw that little confidence was 
placed in him, but he does not seem to have made the slightest 
effort to change the decision or even to get an explanation of it. 
The truth is, that the course thus taken had its conveniences for 
him, provided only that the good faith of the American nego- 
tiators, not to make a separate peace, could be depended upon. 
Neither did he ever affect to complain of it, excepting at one 
particular moment when he thought he had cause for appre- 
hending that the support he relied on might fail. 

This important preliminary having been thus settled, nothing 
remained but to come to an understanding at once with Great 
Britain upon the points already made. These were simple 
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enough. The boundaries, the fisheries, the recovery of British 
debts, and some provision for the refugees, made up the whole. 
Mr. Strachey, who had been sent from England for the purpose 
of stiffening the easy nature of Mr. Oswald, succeeded only in 
infusing into the conferences all the asperity which they ever 
betrayed. It does not fall within the scope of this work to 
follow up the narrative of the negotiation further than is neces- 
sary to elucidate the precise share of it belonging to Mr. Adams. 
Down to this time his interposition had been effective in two 
particulars ; first, as to the precise shape of Mr. Oswald’s com- 
mission, upon which the negotiation was opened; secondly, as 
to the assumption of the responsibility of proceeding without 
consultation with France. The articles, upon which to treat 
as a basis, had been agreed upon before his arrival. ‘They were 
entirely satisfactory to him, so that he entered into the treaty 
only at that stage in which Mr. Strachey appeared, demand- 
ing adverse modifications for the British cabinet. No moment 
could have been more happily chosen for reinforcing the argu- 
ments already presented by Dr. Franklin and Mr. Jay. Upon 
the question of the northern and eastern boundary, which the 
British were attempting to push back to the Penobscot, he 
came fully prepared with materials especially confided to him 
by his own State of Massachusetts, intended to establish her 
rights as far as the St. Croix and the highlands, the ancient 
bounds of Nova Scotia! In the matter of the claims of in- 
demnity, he suggested the very proper concession of acknowl- 
edging the just debts contracted before the Revolution, and 
opening the American courts to the full recovery of them, 
which furnished the British government some grounds at home 
for concluding the treaty, without which it is doubtful whether 
they could have ventured on it at all. 

The third and the most delicate point was that relating to 
the fisheries. It was here, and here alone, that there was any 
appearance of a conflict of interests with France, which was 
likewise negotiating with Great Britain on that subject; and 
it was here that was shown the greatest reluctance to con- 
rede any thing to America. On this point the two other 


1 Some further details concerning the discussion of the boundary question, 
taken from Mr. Adams’s letters to the Boston. Patriot, are placed in the Appen- 
dix, C. 
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commissioners had been tenacious, without making it a vital 
element of the treaty. Mr. Adams insisted upon an acknowl- 
edgment of the right of fishery as indispensable to the durability 
of any compact that could be made. After a succession of 
elaborate conferences and mutual propositions, a new set of 
articles was finally prepared, and sent, by the hands of Mr. 
Strachey, to England, for the approbation of the cabinet. But 
so little were they to the taste of that gentleman, that he left 
behind him a note for the American commissioners, intimating, 
in a manner not the most courteous, that unless they should 
immediately reconsider their denial of indemnity to the refugees, 
and furnish him with the evidence of it before he got to Lon- 
don, little prospect remained of a favorable result from his 
journey. But neither conciliation nor menaces could avail to 
shake them from the position which Dr. Franklin had been the 
most strenuous in assuming. They replied, but not in the way 
Mr. Strachey desired. The letter and the mode of action both . 
bear the characteristic marks of Dr. Franklin. The real answer, 
addressed to Mr. Oswald, although firm in its refusal, abounded 
in terms of kindness and conciliation to him, which were made 
the more emphatic by contrast with the cold ceremonious note 
to Mr. Strachey, inclosing the paper for his information. 

This was on the 6th of November. It was the 25th before 
the gentleman returned. In the meanwhile the indefatigable 
Vaughan, not content with writing to Lord Shelburne a series 
of letters, urging, with great good sense and solid statesmanship, 
the expediency of yielding a little more on the disputed points, 
acceded to the desires of the Americans, and once more crossed 
the channel to reinforce his representations by personal con- 
ference. He had seen the unfortunate effect of the interposition 
of Mr. Strachey at Paris, and dreading the consequences, in 
widening the breach, of the report that gentleman was likely to 
make, he left Paris on the 17th, with the hope of counteracting it. 
Before he reached London, however, the cabinet had decided 
upon their course, which was to persevere on the main points, 
but not to break off the negotiation in case the Americans should 
remain frm. After a confidential interview with Shelburne, in 
which he was made acquainted with his views, Mr. Vaughan 
once more followed Strachey back to Paris, arriving there three 
days after him, and two days before the decisive conference on 
the 29th of November. 
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Later disclosures of the secret influences operating upon the 
prime minister’s position, at this time, sufficiently explain the 
reasons of his course. A peace had become a matter of neces- 
sity. No other escape from the difficulties with which he was 
surrounded, seemed to present itself. On the one side was the 
condition of Ireland, and the urgency of the Marquis of Bucking- 
ham, then the Lord Lieutenant, that something should be done 
to redeem his engagements to that country;! on the other, the 
ill-reconciled assemblage within the cabinet, all its members 
equally feeling that the king himself was scarcely to be de- 
pended on from day to day. It may be doubted whether a 
more distracted state of things ever existed in the councils 
of that country. And to lead out of the confusion, no clue was 
so tangible as a peace. It is however doing no more than 
justice to Lord Shelburne to add that his judgment and his line 
of policy led him the same way. He felt, and justly felt, that 
a further perseverance in the war was idle. In comparison with 
the object of peace, the concession required was insignificant, 
and no sacrifice was made by it, excepting one of pride. But 
to the American commissioners, little informed of the true state 
of things in London, the interval of Mr. Strachey’s absence had 
been one of no little anxiety. No better evidence of this can 
be supplied than that of Mr. Adams in his “ Diary.” It must 
have been then a moment of great interest to them, when they 
learned that the expected answer had arrived. 

The conferences were resumed on the 25th of November, and 
Mr. Strachey appeared once more. His tone was apparently 
but little changed. The ministry, he said, continued dissatisfied 
with the refusal of a provision for the Tories, and they required 
modifications of the article on the fisheries. On the boundaries 
alone were they disposed to concede. But discouraging as this 
announcement seemed, it was actually more than compensated 
by the introduction of Mr. Fitzherbert, to whom the negotia- 
tion with France had already been intrusted, as an assistant to 


1 The influence of this cause upon the American question has come to light in 
the confidential letters of W. W. Grenville, afterwards Lord Grenville, addressed 
to his brother, the Lord Lieutenant. He reports Lord Shelburne as admitting 
to him that “the situation of Ireland weighed very materially with him in his 
wishes for peace.” The reason why may be fully understood by examining 
Grenville’s letters at large. Memoirs of the Court and Cabinets of George the 
Third, vol. i. pp. 66-136. 
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Mr. Oswald. The discussions which ensued for the next four 
days, were long, animated, and often vehement. ‘The great 
struggle was upon the fisheries. Great Britain was willing to 
concede the use on the high seas as a privilege, whilst she 
denied it altogether within its three miles’ jurisdiction on the 
coasts. America, on the other hand, claimed the former as a 
right, and asked for the privilege of the latter. Here was the 
place at which Mr. Adams assumed the greatest share of re- 
sponsibility in the negotiation. He insisted upon placing the 
two countries exactly on a level in regard to the right to the 
fishery, a claim, the justice of which few, at this day, would be 
found to dispute. The energy and effect of his representations, 
on this point, are so well shown in his “ Diary” as to render it 
unnecessary to dwell further on them here.! He further claimed 
for his countrymen a liberty to cure and dry fish on the unsettled 
regions of British America, and a privilege of the same kind in 
the settled parts, with the consent of the proprietors. : 
These propositions he put in writing in a paper which, on the 
29th, he proposed to the conference as an article to be inserted 
in the treaty. ‘The paper was then subjected to a critical exami- 
nation, in the course of which many alterations and some limita- 
tions were agreed to, but the substance remained unchanged. It 
was at this stage that the British commissioners made their last 
demonstration. Mr. Strachey proposed that the word “right,” 
in its connection with the entire fishery, should be changed 
into “liberty.” And Mr. Fitzherbert sustained the movement 
by remarking that “right” was an obnoxious expression. The 
suggestion seems to have fired Mr. Adams, and immediately he 
burst into an earnest and overwhelming defence of the term 
he had chosen. The British commissioners, not prepared to 
resist the argument, proposed to sign the preliminaries, leaving 
this question to be adjusted at the definitive treaty. But neither 
would Mr. Adams consent to this. He rose, and with the con- 
centrated power which he possessed when excited, declared that 
when first commissioned as a negotiator with Great Britain, his 
country had ordered him to make no peace without a clear 
acknowledgment of the right to the fishery, and by that direc- 
tion he would stand. No preliminaries should have his sig- 


* See the Diary, vol. iii: pp. 333-335. 
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nature without it. And here he appealed, with some adroitness, 
to Mr. Laurens, who had just taken his place in the commis- 
sion, and who happened to have been president of congress at 
the time when that first commission was given. Mr. Laurens 
had likewise been in sympathy with the original movement that 
produced the commission, so that he readily responded to the 
call, and seconded the position with characteristic warmth. 
And Mr. Jay, without committing himself to an equal extent, 
virtually threw his weight into the scale. 

This act was the assumption of another prodigious respon- 
sibility. For the powers to treat on commerce, in which the 
instructions referred to were inserted, had in the interval been 
revoked by congress, and the right to the fisheries, although 
adhered to in argument, had been abandoned as an ultimatum. 
But Mr. Adams, knowing that these things had been gained 
from congress by the importunity of the French ministry, and 
feeling in the depths of his soul a conviction that his coun- 
try’s interests were safest under his guardianship, ventured to 
risk a direct appeal to the British commissioners to concede 
this point rather than put at hazard the reconciliation. The 
stroke proved decisive. The term of persistence, dictated to 
the British by their government, had been reached; and after 
consultation, they announced their readiness to abide by Mr. 
Adams’s article as it stood. Such a victory is not often re- 
corded in the annals of diplomacy. 

That the effect thus produced by Mr. Adams was not entirely 
the result of his action at the last conference, but had been 
- gradually forming in the course of his conversations with the 
British commissioners, and especially with Mr. Oswald, is proved 
by the evidence of that gentleman himself in a remarkable paper 
which he seems to have drawn up for the use of Mr. Strachey 
in-case any justification of the concession should be necessary 
at home. It is in the form of a postscript to a letter, dated the 
8th of January, 1783, explanatory of the mode of conducting 
the Newfoundland fishery. ‘This paper, as illustrating the con- 
duct of Mr. Adams, on this subject, from a British point of 
view, is so material as to merit insertion here entire. 


“JT will next add what was settled as to what passed with the 
American commissioners, particularly Mr. Adams, (the New 
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England member,) when we came to treat of this article, and to 
propose keeping off the Americans to a distance from the shore, 
in the prosecution of their fishery, as well as drying their fish on 
the coast of Newfoundland. 

“ T had sundry conversations with this gentleman on the sub- 
ject before you came over the last time; when his language 
was as follows :— 

“That the fishery was their all, their bread. That other 
States had staples of production; they had none but what they 
raised out of the sea; that they had enjoyed a freedom of fish- 
ing time out of mind, and their people would never part with it; 
that in depriving them of the privilege in question, we should 
strike a deeper stroke into their vitals, than any, perhaps, they 
had suffered since the war commenced. That our refusal was 
unfriendly, ungenerous, insidious, since we could not come out 
in time to overtake them; and when we did come, we could 
not miss them, there being fish enough for all nations, during 
the whole time we chose to seek for them. But that we 
erudged that they should avail themselves of the natural con- 
veniency of their situation, only to prevent our (the British) 
getting somewhat less for that part which it was convenient for 
us to undertake. That we made no difficulty in accommodat- 
ing the French in this matter, which of itself would make their 
people more sensibly feel the effect of the exclusion. That his 
constituents were alarmed, and particularly attentive to this 
question; and sent him instructions that would by no means 
allow of his signing any treaty in which this privilege should be 
excepted.! That he would never sign any such treaty; that if . 
he were to do so, he should consider it as signing a declaration 
of perpetual war between England and America. That if 
things were to come to the worst, their States would support 
that war of themselves, without the help of France or any other 
nation. That if we lost somewhat in the sales of our fish by 
their interfering with us, it would, in part, be made up in the 
sale of our (British) manufactures, since the more money they 
had for their fish, the more they would buy of these manufac- 
tures. 


“These observations passed (as I have said) at different times 


' This refers to the separate representations of Massachusetts, which were 
never varied or qualified. 
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in conversation with him, (Mr. Adams,) some part of which he 
also mentioned in your hearing. 

“And you will remember the other commissioners were 
equally stiff in refusing to proceed in the treaty, while we pro- 
posed to deprive their people of the coast or inshore fishery. 

“And also that one of these gentlemen said, that if we in- 
sisted on keeping their people at a distance of three leagues 
from our shores, we could not complain if they also forbad our 
ships from coming within the like distance of the coasts of the 
thirteen provinces. 

“ With respect to drying their fish, the same gentleman said 
he thought, if we would not allow of their landing upon the 
unsettled parts of our shore, at a certain season in the year, they 
would justly deny us the same privilege in all parts of their 
country. {i 

“ Another of these commissioners (who had all along expressed 
himself with great resentment at their people being thus un- 
favorably distinguished from the French) declared that it was a 
matter of indifference to them as to what prohibitions we should 
put their people under, since they would easily make reprisals 
in another way to their advantage, by an act of navigation, that 
should exclude English ships forever from any participation in 
the American trade, either inwards or outwards.! 

“In answer to all these arguments, (some of which, I have 
said, passed in your hearing,) you will remember, we had not 
much to oppose. We did not think it proper to insist on the 
right of the sovereignty of the coast; nor to say any thing as to 
how such a grant would affect the treaty with France; and, 
upon the whole, were confined to the single object of preventing 
quarrels among the fishermen, as the supposed consequence of 
allowing the Americans to come within three leagues of the 
shore of Newfoundland and other places. 

“Tn answer to which Mr. Adams said, that he made little 
account of squabbles among fishermen, which were soon made 
up. But that quarrels between States were not so easily settled. 
And which were most likely to happen, since, when we came to 
send out men-of-war to watch in those seas, so as to keep 
their ships to the precise distance of three leagues (and which 


1 Mr. Vaughan, among whose papers this letter is found, attributes these 
remarks to Mr. Laurens. 
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stations they must take in the earliest season in the spring) dis- 
putes might arise and men would be killed; and redress could 
be had only by appeals to government of either side. And, in 
the end, would be attended with such unpleasant consequences 
that he should be sorry it should ever happen. And would 
therefore advise, that we should overlook the’ loss we appre- 
hended by their interference in the early part of the fishery, and 
end the matter so as that people should not be put in mind, on 
all occasions, that they were not Englishmen. 

“ The above is the substance of what the American commis- 
sioners said, at different times, upon the unpleasant subject of 
this intended exclusion, and as near their words as I can remem- 
ber. I had put them in writing, from time to time, as they 
occurred in my conversation with the commissioners ; and when 
you (Mr. Strachey) came over and showed me the altered plan 
of the treaty, and how the article was guarded in all the instruc- 
tions and letters, I own I despaired of any settlement with 
America before the meeting of parliament. But there being, 
happily, a discretionary power, as well regarding the extent as 
the manner of dispensing with this article, in your instructions, 
I used the freedom of pointing it out, and insisting on it. And 
you, very properly, (as well as Mr. Fitzherbert,) took the benefit 
‘of it, and gave your consent to my signing the treaty. To 
which, if there is still any objection, 1 must take my share of 
the blame, as I took the liberty of mentioning to the secretary 
of state, in the letter which I troubled you with upon your 
return to London. 

“ If your wishing for this paper is to answer some purpose in 
parliament, in case of challenge on this head, you can judge 
what parts will be suitable to be brought under public review. 
Perhaps not many. ‘The best general one is, that, without giv- 
ing way in this particular, there would have been no provisional 
articles. That is very certain.” 

The right to the fisheries, considered as a resource for the 
subsistence of the people of New England, has gradually lost its 
importance in the progress of time. But whether it be regarded 
as an attribute of sovereignty indispensable to the complete- 
ness of the independence of a nation bordering on the great 
oceans of the globe, or as a school of discipline for a maritime 
people, the estimate of it remains undiminished down to this 
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day. The prediction made by Mr. Adams, that so long as there 
should remain an opening for a question of the exercise of this 
right, just so long would there be danger of a renewal of the 
conflict with Great Britain, has been verified by later events. 
But it has only been within a very late period that the good 
sense and practical wisdom of both nations, stimulated by the 
increasing danger of collisions between them, have so far over- 
come the illiberal theories of the last century, as to sweep away 
all remnants of exclusiveness in the enjoyment of what was 
evidently designed by Providence as the reward of enterprise 
alone. Proximity is an advantage of which the subjects of 
Great Britain enjoy their full share, and on neither side can it 
be a just cause of complaint. The good use that may be made 
of it should depend upon the skill and adventure of those who 
choose to try this field of exertion, and not upon mere claims 
of exclusive property, resting upon no permanent foundation 
whatever. 

One other obstacle had been in the way, the more difficult to 
remove, that it rested on a point of honor in the British heart. 
Those individuals who had taken the side of the mother country 
in the colonies, and who, for doing so, had been subjected to the 
mortification, disasters, and personal losses consequent upon a 
failure to reéstablish her authority, naturally looked to her to pro- 
tect their rights, in any and every attempt that might be made at 
accommodation. And this was a valid claim on her, in spite of 
the fact that the difficulties into which the mother country had 
fallen, were mainly owing to the interested misrepresentations 
made by leading persons of this class in America. On this 
point, the instructions to obtain an acknowledgment of their 
claims to indemnity, had been most positive. But the Amer- 
ican commissioners, on their side, well knowing the impossibil- 
ity of reconciling their countrymen to the acknowledgment of 
such odious pretensions, and little disposed themselves to recog- 
nize their validity, manifested no inclination to concede any 
thing beyond what the strict rule of justice would demand. 
Here Dr. Franklin took the lead; finding that the British were 
about to urge their views on this subject and the fisheries 
together, he prepared an article, making, by way of set-off, a 
counter-claim of compensation for the severe and not infre- 
quently wanton injuries inflicted upon the patriots by the British 
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troops. Neither did this lose force by its reference to the volun- 
tary acts of those very adherents to the British cause, whose 
pretensions were set up for consideration. The fact that this 
contest had, in many of its parts, been marked with the most 
painful characteristics of civil convulsion, in the course of 
which the parties had suffered shocking outrages from each 
other, was too well known to be denied. And the wounds were 
too fresh to permit the supposition that the victorious side 
would be prepared at once to replace in their former position 
those of their brethren, who had not only forfeited their con- 
fidence by joining the oppressor, but had been guilty of the 
greatest barbarities in conducting the struggle. The earnest 
and strenuous resistance of Dr. Franklin, reinforced by the 
representations of the other commissioners, at last produced an 
effect in convincing the British envoys that further urgency in 
their behalf was useless. To prolong the war a single day 
only for their sakes, without prospect of a better result, was 
obviously a waste of means which might be better employed in 
supplying the very remuneration which was now in agitation. 
The good sense of Mr. Fitzherbert, confirming that of Mr. 
Oswald, prevailed, and this troublesome discussion was finally 
terminated by the preparation of two articles, to which all 
agreed, providing that further hostility to the Tories should 
cease, and that congress should earnestly recommend to the 
States the restitution of their estates to such persons as could 
be proved to be real British subjects, and such Americans as 
had not borne arms against the United States. 

The difficulties, on both sides, being thus finally removed, 
the negotiators on the 30th of November, 1782, signed their 
names to the preliminary articles of a peace. These were 
made contingent upon the general pacification, the negotiations 
for which were now in full activity between the three great 
powers, but they were signed without the knowledge of the 
French court. ‘They were, however, communicated to the Count 
de Vergennes immediately after the signature, who then mani- 
fested no dissatisfaction to the commissioners,! but, on the con- 
trary, commended their management, and signified his opinion 
that the greatest difficulty in the way of a general peace, the 


! Franklin’s Works, vol. ix. p. 442. 
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acknowledgment of American Independence, was now removed. 
Fifteen days elapsed, and his tone had undergone a very great 
change. He then addressed to Dr. Franklin, who had announced 
his intention to dispatch immediately to the United States a 
vessel with the interesting intelligence, and had offered to him 
the use of the same opportunity, an. indignant remonstrance 
against the proceeding, as a breach of the agreement between 
the two countries. He particularly complained that the com- 
missioners had been in such haste to send home an account of 
their own acts, before assuring themselves of the conclusion 
of the French negotiation. 

Two circumstances are particularly deserving of notice here. 
One, that so many days had been suffered to elapse before 
any cause of dissatisfaction was intimated; the other, that a 
complaint should have been made of the commissioners for not 
informing themselves of the state of a negotiation, no part of 
which was voluntarily communicated to them whilst it was 
going on. Of the details of their own proceedings, Count de 
Vergennes had been kept informed unofficially even by Mr. 
Adams himself, to whom he had expressed opinions favorable 
to the British pretensions on the great points of difficulty, but 
he seems never to have inclined to reciprocate any part of the 
confidence. Some explanation is then necessary for the altered 
language of the note of the 15th of December. It is, perhaps, 
to be found in a knowledge of the secret influences which had, 
in the interval, suddenly thrown a cloud over the pacitication, 
and roused, in their full force, all the apprehensions entertained 
from the outset by the French minister of a reconciliation 
between Britain and America to be effected at the expense 
of the isolation of France. 

As in the beginning, so throughout, to conciliate the intract- 
able temper of Spain had made a cardinal point of the Count’s 
policy. Her loudest outcry was for Gibraltar, without grati- 
fication in which she was very likely to stretch her pretensions 
over the southern borders of the United States and into the 
Mediterranean, a proceeding which would tend materially to 
complicate the chances of a pacification. Nor yet did she 
abstain from threatening that if France did not gain it for her, 
she would give her the British for neighbors by ceding the 
Spanish part of St. Domingo to them as the purchase-money. 
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But Gibraltar, even though Shelburne himself appeared not 
indisposed to yield it, was so fastened into the prejudices and 
pride of the British nation, that the good sense of Count de 
Vergennes early saw the futility of calculating upon its sur- 
render. The only alternative was, to devise some exchange 
of equivalents between the three powers, with which Spain 
might be consoled for her disappointment. The mode of 
doing this had been entrusted to the confidential agency, once 
more, of the secretary, De Rayneval, who, with the son of De 
Vergennes and a Spanish secretary, had gone to London for the 
purpose of more speedily bringing it to a conclusion. It was 
just at the nick of time, when every thing seemed likely to be 
arranged, and when, after concessions wrung from all sides, the 
Count d’ Aranda had assumed the responsibility of accepting 
the Floridas for Spain, that the news came of the signature of 
the preliminaries by the Americans. For a moment there was 
chaos in the British cabinet. The remainder of the Rocking- 
ham Whigs, headed by the Duke of Richmond, anxious to find 
an excuse for a breach with Lord Shelburne, which would send 
them back to their old associates, seized this opportunity to 
declare their opposition to closing with France; and the idea 
was started, either by them or, what is more likely, by the king’s 
peculiar friends, of the possibility, in conjunction with the United 
States, of continuing the war with her. 

This it was which roused the suspicions in the minds of 
the French,' that the American commissioners might have pre- 
cipitated a signature of their preliminaries with the view of 
facilitating such a combination. Hence the sudden change in 
the language of De Vergennes, perhaps quickened by his sense 
of the existence of a party in the French cabinet exerting itself 
to defeat his policy, and thus effect his own fall. There was, 
however, not a shadow of foundation for any calculations of the 
kind; a fact which Lord Shelburne and Thomas Townshend, 
the secretary, knew too certainly to be in the least moved by the 
flurry among their colleagues. The former had been regularly 


1 Flassan, t. vil. p. 353. De Sevelinges, Introduction to the French transla- 
tion of Botta, tom. i. p.lvi. The latter writer affirms that this plan was con- 
certed with some Americans. Whether he found such an intimation in M. 
Gérard’s papers, from which he wrote his account, does not appear. It was 
natural for the minister to suspect it. 
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and industriously supplied by his private agent, Mr. Vaughan, 
with such minute information respecting the thoughts and feel- 
ings of the American commissioners, as to preclude all doubt 
in his mind of their fixed intention to abide by the alliance 
with France. His convictions were finally wrung from him in 
parliament, in his admission that the signature of the prelim- 
inaries with America would have been of no effect, unaccom- 
panied by a peace with France. It was impossible to overcome 
the weight of this evidence; so the cabinet and the nation 
relapsed into a sullen acquiescence in the march of the general 
pacification. And with the removal of this obstacle, the alarm 
of Count de Vergennes became quieted, so that nothing further 
was heard from him concerning the matter. Not four weeks 
elapsed from the date of his remonstrance, before he and Mr. 
Fitzherbert set their hands and seals to the preliminaries of a 
treaty, which, in conjunction with a similar agreement with 
Spain, executed at the same time, gave full force to the Amer- 
ican articles, and thus put an end to any further doubt that the 
time had at last arrived when the United States were, by com- 
mon consent, to be enrolled in the list of the principalities of 
- the earth. 

Count de Vergennes had taken advantage of Dr. Franklin’s 
civility in offering to transmit his dispatches to America with 
his own, to send to M. de la Luzerne instructions to express 
to congress the displeasure of France with the separate action 
of their commissioners. ‘This once more revived, though in 
a very qualified form, the party conflicts of the earlier period 
of the commission. The clause of the instructions, which 
directed them to be governed by the opinion and advice of 
the French minister, had not been the offspring of any sponta- 
neous popular sentiment. It sprang from the distrust Count 
de Vergennes felt of his ability to control Mr. Adams, and 
the suspicions he entertained of his disposition to treat sep- 
arately with Britain. ‘This had prompted the instructions to 
Luzerne, which had extorted from a reluctant majority in con- 
gress the revocation of the powers to negotiate a treaty of com- 
merce, the addition of four other persons in the commission for 
the peace, the retraction of all wltimata except independence, 
and last of all, this substitution of the dubious good-will of a 


minister of a European power in the place of the discretion, the 
33 * 
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wisdom, and the integrity of some of the noblest men whom ae 
great struggle had produced. ‘The manner by which this last 
act was brought about, has been already explained. It had 
never been heartily concurred in. At two several periods, efforts 
had been made to rescind it, which were defeated only by the 
feeblest considerations of sectional jealousy,’ and the private 
remonstrances of the emissaries of France. Hence, when the 
complaint of the violation of this instruction by the commis- 
sioners came at the same time with the news that preliminaries 
had been actually signed, it met with little real disposition in 
congress to respond to it. Those who had voted for it well 
knew that their act itself, if called into question, would have 
needed more explanation and defence before the people of the 
States than they were prepared to give, especially in the face 
of the fact, which the commissioners had to present, that the 
great objects of the war had all been gained in spite of it. 
They were, therefore, content to let the matter subside as 
quietly as a decent regard to the source of the application 
would permit. 

The odious restriction had been received by Mr. Jay and Mr. 
Adams with the most painful and indignant sensations. The 
latter, who got the intelligence just on the eve of his entrance 
into the negotiation, was impelled by it at once to address to 
Secretary Livingston a letter, resigning all his employments in 
Europe. A few hours of reflection, however, sufficed to show 
him the folly of such precipitation. If the issue should prove 
that there was a disposition on the part of France to surrender 
any important interests of his country, his resignation would 
only remove one more barrier to the execution of the plan. If, 
on the other hand, no such disposition should prevail, there was 
no occasion of apprehending difficulty from the instructions. 
Besides, such an act, on his part, at such a critical moment, had 
too much the appearance of deserting a post of the highest 
responsibility, which his experience in Europe had fitted him to 
occupy much better than any new man could. Reasoning thus, 
he omitted from the official copy of his dispatch? the record of 
his hasty determination, and made up his mind to act without 


1 Madison Papers, vol. i. p. 241. ” The strong feeling of Gouverneur Morris is 
expressed in his letter to Mr. Jay. Jay’s Life of Jay, vol. i. p. 130. 
2 The passage remains in his letter-book. 
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fear of consequences, regulated by this instruction only so far as 
it should go hand in hand with his duty to protect his country. 
The responsibility was one from which nothing but a successful 
issue could redeem his reputation ; but it was one, the assump- 
tion of which was entirely in harmony with the general spirit 
of his public life. He had done the same thing in the winter 
of 1775, when independence first came in question; and again 
in Holland, when he pressed for a categorical answer to his 
demand of recognition. He now felt his stake in the fortunes 
of his country to be incomparably greater than that of any repre- 
sentative of France, and therefore that the care of these should 
take precedence of every other consideration. 

Entering with such feelings into the negotiation, the inter- 
cepted dispatch of Marbois was put into his hands at the 
same time that he heard of De Rayneval’s mission to England, 
secretly undertaken by the French Court for purposes in no 
way hinted at to the Americans. Surely, these were not indi- 
cations of a kind to establish confidence already impaired, or to 
show a willingness on the part of France to make common 
cause of American interests. They were of so decided a kind 
as to impose great caution in proceeding, as a positive duty. 
Neither was the tone of her official agents, on either side of 
the water, upon every question at issue in the negotiation on 
the part of America, calculated to reassure him. It was de- 
cidedly against her on the subject of the cession of Canada, 
a favorite object with Dr. Franklin and the Northern States. 
The reason is now disclosed to have been a desire to keep 
Great Britain as a check upon the United States in that 
quarter. It was against her on the navigation of the Missis- 
sippl, equally a favorite object of the Southern States. The 
motive on this side was to keep open a mode of conciliating 
Spain. It was against her on the fisheries, the objection being 
there alone a rivalry of interests. And it was against her on 
the principle of refusing indemnity to the refugees, because that 
‘was viewed as a reasonable concession to Great Britain. ‘These 


1 Given in the memoir of Count de Vergennes read to the king, already 
quoted, page 311. Opposition to any movement to conquer Canada was like-. 
wise made part of the duty of M. Gérard. Yet his successor assured congress 
that his sovereign desired to see Canada and ae Scotia annexed to the United 
States. Dipl. Corr. of the Revolution, vol. x. p. 866. Is this, too, to be classed 
among the mensonges politiques described by Hiawan ? 
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constituted the whole of the secondary questions involved in 
the negotiation. The vital one, of the recognition of independ- 
ence, was the only thing in which the policy of the two nations 
exactly coincided. That, under this concurrence of cireum- 
stances, the American commissioners were entirely right in 
maintaining their freedom of action; that, in doing so, they 
redeemed the dignity of their country in the eyes of all Europe, 
then inclining to speculate upon its future influence as a make- 
weight in the scale of France, would seem to be scarcely sus- 
ceptible of a doubt. Still less can it be questioned that they 
did wisely in thus acting, if merely considered as a question of 
policy. For they at once withdrew the interests of their coun- 
try from the common stock of equivalents, liable to be used like 
counters to equalize the bargains of the general negotiation. 
And by saving the pride of the British government, they induced 
them to offer far easier terms of reconciliation than would have 
been obtained, had they been passed under the patronage of 
their most formidable enemy. 

The precise character of the policy of the French cabinet in 
the American Revolution was viewed very differently by differ- 
ent persons at the time, and has of late been once more opened 
to extended discussion. All the evidence necessary fully to 
determine it has not yet been submitted to the publiceye. But 
enough has been disclosed to form grounds for a tolerably clear 
judgment. The memoirs of De Vergennes and Turgot, first 
sketching out a line of policy for France, and looking at the 
contest exclusively in the light of its effect upon the power of 
Great Britain, the confidential dispatches of the former to his 
envoy in Spain, the policy marked out for M. Gérard, the first 
minister to the United States, and the way it was executed, as 
disclosed by the possessor of the papers of that gentleman, and 
lastly the course of M. Marbois, the real, though not the osten- 
sible, minister to succeed M. Gérard, all, taken together, display 
a great uniformity from first to last. The intercepted dispatch 
of Marbois was only an exposition, in terms not guarded against 
the possibility of exposure, of the same spirit which had ani- 
mated the policy of M. Gérard. It viewed parties and men in 
America in exactly the samg light in which Gérard had taught 
his court to see them. It echoed the language of De Rayneval, 
the brother of M. Gérard, and the man proclaimed by De Ver- 
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gennes himself! as of all men the most thoroughly possessed 
of his principles of action, and the most relied on in executing 
them. It is by no means to be regarded as an accidental and 
volunteer effusion of an eccentric individual. Such an idea is 
not to be reconciled either with the earlier or the subsequent 
career of Marbois. Brought up in the schools of diplomacy, 
he had served Count de Vergennes with skill and success in 
various posts at the smaller German courts. From Bavaria, 
where he had been of great service in a critical moment, he had 
been transferred to the United States to act an equally respon- 
sible part. A man passing through such a training, and acting 
under a prescribed form of instructions, would scarcely be likely 
to address to his principal any views based on important prin- 
ciples not in accordance with the general line of policy that had 
been marked out for him. And if he were, he would not put 
himself by it in a way to be kept much longer employed. Yet 
it has been alleged that in this letter Marbois had no coun- 
tenance from the Count de Vergennes, and the language of the 
latter, excusing it, is quoted in corroboration of this idea. But 
it is rather a significant proof to the contrary, that the Count 
not only did not disavow it, but in no way withdrew his favor 
on account of it. He only said that “the opinion of M. Mar- 
bois was not necessarily that of the king,” a fact which nobody 
would be wild enough to deny, and further, “that. the views 
indicated in that dispatch had not been followed,” a result 
which might well have been owing to other causes than a 
disposition to find fault with him for holding them 

Nor yet does the case rest upon the single intercepted dis- 
patch. For Mr. Livingston, whilst foreign secretary, and him- 
self ever. disposed to the most favorable construction of the 
French policy, admits that the views indicated in that dispatch, 
were in perfect agreement with all of the writer’s public lan- 
guage and action whilst_he was in Philadelphia. On the other 
hand, Mr. Adams affirms that they were by no means the views 
which Marbois, in private conversations during the passage to 
America, which they took together in the frigate Sensible, had 


1 Flassan, t. vii. p. 365. The language is so emphatic that it puts to rest all 
doubts of De Rayneval’s expressing the opiniofis of the French court. 

2 Some comments of Mr. Adams on this letter of Marbois, taken from his 
letters to the Boston Patriot, may be found in the Appendix, D. 
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developed to him. To suppose, then, that he would change 
those views after he got to America, and when placed in a 
higher post of responsibility, with the knowledge that the 
change must put him either in opposition to, or at variance 
with the opinions prevailing at Versailles, is utterly contrary to 
all the principles which have ever been understood to regu- 
late the diplomatic movements of modern European courts. 
That the views indicated were not actually followed, was owing 
far more to the turn given by the commissioners of America to 
the negotiations than to any other cause. or there can be no 
doubt that if the British had persisted in demanding a greater 
sacrifice of American interests, in a negotiation carried on with 
the privity of France, and a peace had depended upon the 
decision, the advice of Count de Vergennes would have been 
on the side of sacrifice. 

Yet this minister’s policy, though by no means deserving of 
the praise which some Americans, in the enthusiasm of their 
gratitude to the people of France, a very different body from the 
cabinet, have been disposed to extend to it; though designed 
neither to uphold great general ideas, nor to befriend the strug- 
gling Americans for their sakes alone, may, when tried by the 
ordinary standard of European diplomacy, merit to be con- 
sidered both liberal and comprehensive. Liberal, in its freedom 
from minor considerations of selfish advantages to be wrung 
from the necessities of America; comprehensive, in its aim to 
restore the power of France, so seriously impaired by the dis- 
asters and calamities of the preceding war. The incidental 
consequences, which befell that country from this triumph, in 
the accumulation of a crushing debt, and in the introduction 
of a new and potent form of opinion, were not to be foreseen. 
Count de Vergennes lived long enough to become profoundly 
alarmed by the progress that the new nation, which he had helped 
into being, was making! Neither the internal dissensions, nor 
the external vices, upon the detrimental effects of which he 
had relied at the outset, proved sufficient to keep down the 


1 Marbois, Histoire de la Louisiane, p. 163. Marbois is not an unfriendly 
witness. On the other hand, there is much stronger testimony to the same 
effect from the revolutionary party, which, after an examination of the papers, 
denounced the policy of De Vergennes as having been nothing better than 
“une vile spéculation.” See the report of the minister of foreign affairs to the 
Convention, in the Appendix, E. 
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energies set in motion by the new principle of liberty. The 
instructions of his suecessor, Count de Montmorin, to his 
agents, were to avoid giving more strength to America. On 
Montmorin he devolved the penalty for his own temporary 
triumph. He was safe in his grave when the avalanche came 
down upon his discipe inflicting such a dreadful death. With 
him departed the brilliant era of Louis the Sixteenth’s reign. 
He is the only minister of that nation, during his time, whose 
career was untinged with a shade of misfortune. His name will 
always stand, if not among the list of the great in genius or in 
learning, at least with those of the most wary and skilful steers- 
men through the difficult navigation of Huropean diplomacy. 
Considered in the more restricted attitude of a French states- 
man, he is entitled to peculiar praise. Neither does his Amer- 
ican policy deserve to be denominated, as it often is by his 
countrymen, a great mistake. ‘The severance of Great Britain 
was indispensable to the maintenance of France as a power of 
the first class in the present century. He foresaw the danger 
from an empire which would have controlled all the oceans of 
the globe, and had the ready energy to seize the happy moment 
for dividing it forever. And his decision set forward the change 
which has since been and is yet, slowly but certainly, passing 
over the face of the world. 

But if the statesmanship of De Vergennes merits a share of 
commendation, it is to be awarded to one trained by a dis- 
cipline of more than half a century to unweave all the tangled 
threads of the foreign relations of France, the central nation of 
Europe. Not so with the American commissioners. 'l'o them 
diplomacy, as a science, was, up to the date when they were 
called to act as representatives of a new power among the 
nations, utterly unknown. Yet, although destined to meet many 
of the ablest men then flourishing in Europe, no one can follow 
the course of their proceedings without receiving a vivid impres- 
sion of the great and varied abilities displayed by them in every 
situation in which they were placed. Notwithstanding the 
differences of sentiment, having their sources deep down in 
the peculiarities of their minds and hearts, they appear to have 
put them all out of sight in every case involving the interests 
of their common country. Of the purity of their patriotism 
there cannot be a shadow of a doubt. If each of them found a 
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different field for its exercise, it was only the better to sustain 
the conclusion to which he arrived with the strength of all. 
The unity of action thus obtained, did not fail of its effect 
upon the British agents who were successively sent out to deal 
with them. Upon every point, on which there was a probability 
of dispute, they were prepared to reason far more vigorously 
than those whom they were deputed to meet. And in no case 
did they manifest more of tact and talent than in that for which 
they have been sometimes subject to censure. They succeeded 
in maintaining their own independence without furnishing the 
least opening for complaint of want of good faith to their ally. 
Even of Mr. Adams, little as he had cause to be satisfied with 
the treatment he had previously met with from Count de Ver- 
gennes, it was remarked by Mr. Vaughan, in a letter to Lord 
Shelburne, that nothing could be expected from him, friendly 
to Great Britain, which was to be obtained at the expense of the 
alliance with France. As he afterwards significantly remarked, 
in reply to the rather indiscreet outgiving of George the Third, 
he had no attachment but to his own country. This was the 
ruling principle of his foreign policy, not merely during this 
period, but throughout his life; and it was maintained under 
still more severe trials, the nature of which will be explained as 
this narrative proceeds. 

When the accounts of the signature of the preliminaries 
arrived in the United States, they were received both in and out 
of congress with general joy, not unmingled with apprehen- 
sions. ‘The terms obtained by the United States were so satis- 
factory as to preclude all possibility of complaint on this score. 
But there were some who disapproved of the violation of the | 
instructions as a breach of good faith towards France, and 
others who, as yet unapprised of all the circumstances attending 
the negotiation, were fearful lest their ministers had fallen upon 
some trap, which might yet be sprung by Great Britain, and 
destroy at once the alliance with France and the pacification. 
The greatest embarrassment seems to have arisen from the 
separate and secret article, establishing a boundary on the south, 
more or less remote, according to the hands into which the 
ownership of the Floridas might fall. This article was one, in 
which France could claim no interest excepting as the ally of 
Spain, and of which she could scarcely make a complaint even in 
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that relation, as no rights of Spain in the tract of land condi- 
tionally ceded were to be affected. From the abstract of the 
debates, to which this matter gave rise, and in which congress 
divided much in the usual way, it would appear as if the 
anxiety to avert possible consequences from what might be 
stigmatized as rashness in their ministers, was the leading 
motive in their policy. Mr. Livingston, with characteristic 
caution, addressed a letter to the president of congress, dwelling 
upon the danger of this secret article as an instrument in the 
hands of Great Britain, and suggesting the adoption of an order 
instructing him to avert the apprehended evils, by communicat- 
ing the article at once to the French minister, by directing the 
ministers to agree to the least favorable line of boundary, with- 
out any contingency as to the ownership of the adjacent terri- 
tory, and by disclaiming any validity of the preliminaries unless 
in conjunction with a treaty between Great Britain and France. 
The timidity of this proceeding, in surrendering a considerable 
tract to Spain without any consideration whatever, as well as in 
volunteering a disavowal of a construction to which the nego- 
tiators themselves had never dreamed of giving countenance, 
is its most striking feature. Mr. Madison, among others, showed 
clearly enough, in the debate, that the alarm at the secret ar- 
ticle, as a violation even of the well-known restrictions on the 
American commissioners, was without just foundation. As Mr. 
Livingston’s proposal did not meet with much favor in congress, 
three others were successively offered by different members, Mr. 
Williamson, Mr. Peters, and Mr. Alexander Hamilton, neither of 
which seemed exactly to meet the views of a majority. On 
the other hand, Mr. John Rutledge, of South Carolina, declared 
himself with so much warmth and earnestness against any 
action of the kind at all, and the New England members mani- 
fested so general a determination to sustain him, that the 
subject was not then further pressed. The arrival of later 
intelligence dispelled uneasiness as to possible consequences, 
so that the question lost its interest, and was forgotten in the 
general congratulations upon the glorious issue of the contest. 
Mr. Livingston, however, anxious not to be wanting in cour- 
tesy to France by utterly neglecting the remonstrances which 
had at last arrived from that country, and sincere in his own 
belief of their soundhess, seized the opportunity of the first dis- 
VOL. I. 34 
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patch to the commissioners to give his sentiments at large, and 
to express his dissent from the reasoning upon which they rested 
their separate action. This paper was received by a majority 
of them with not a little indignation. The task of framing a 
reply was devolved upon Mr. Jay, who accordingly prepared a 
draft, the substance of which was finally adopted and signed by 
them all. But a portion of the commencement, objected to by 
Dr. Franklin as unnecessary in the existing state of things, was 
stricken out. Mr. Jay, unwilling to lose it altogether, embodied 
it as an expression of his own sentiments in a private letter to 
Mr. Livingston, which has been since given to the world in the 
biography written by his son. Another form, proposed by Mr. 
Laurens as a substitute for that of Mr. Jay, met with no better 
success, and was also laid aside. But as these suppressed pas- 
sages were deemed of sufficient consequence to be recorded in 
the book kept by the secretary of the commission, together with 
the reason given for not adopting them, it may subserve the 
purpose of completing the evidence of all the movements in 
this most important negotiation, to give them to. the world. 
For this reason they are placed in the Appendix to the present 
volume. 

The general pacification was effected by the signature of the 
preliminaries between the three great powers on the 21st of 
January, 1783. But Great Britain, which had demanded at 
the hands of Lord Shelburne some sort of a peace, was by no 
means disposed to receive any sort with favor, much less to 
approve that which he was compelled to present. Of the fac- 
tions into which parliament was then divided, not one but 
acknowledged the necessity under which he had acted, yet not 
one was averse to making it a cause of reproach to him that 
he had done so. History does not furnish an instance of a 
more gross perversion of public professions to private ends 
than this. ‘The remnant of the Rockingham Whigs, which had 
continued in the cabinet at the time of Mr. Fox’s resigna- 
tion, now deserted Shelburne, so that, when the time came to 
meet parliament, he was left almost without support. It is 
difficult to find in the public policy of that minister any justi- 
fication for the course adopted towards him by all sides. The 


1 See Appendix, F. 
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only objection of a serious nature urged against him was a 
personal one, of duplicity in his relations with his colleagues. 
But although his isolated habits gave some color to the accusa- 
tion, the instance most relied on by Mr. Fox to establish it, is 
now clearly proved to have been greatly misconceived. He 
certainly was not to blame, in saying nothing of the proposal 
made to him to cede Canada by Dr. Franklin; a proposal which 
he never manifested any inclination seriously to entertain. Yet 
the experiment served to show the impossibility of keeping a 
cabinet together upon his plan of imperfect confidence in its 
head on the part of its members. Lord Shelburne was quite 
as jealous of the influence of Fox, as Fox was suspicious of 
him. Yet he brought himself at last to offer to Fox, through 
the agency of the younger Pitt, a free opening to power. The 
refusal to accept this proposal on any terms short of the removal 
of the chief, was the selfish act which determined the character 
of the rest of Fox’s political life. Fearful of a union, in which 
there would have been a general harmony of principles, as 
likely to shut them out for a long time from place, the faction 
of Lord North, on their side, made overtures to their bitterest 
opponents, the Rockingham Whigs, which they, forgetful of 
their own self-respect, and listening only to the promptings of 
their favorite leader, were tempted, in an evil hour, to accept. 
Thus originated the ill-starred coalition, in which Fox began 
by condemning a treaty, the legitimate consequence of his 
own policy whilst a member of the ministry, the mere hesi- 
tation to accept which in its fullest extent by Shelburne had 
been his pretext for deserting it; and in which he ended by 
approving, when he got to be a minister, the very same articles, 
in the shape of a definitive treaty, against which he made his vic- 
torious assault when offered in the form of preliminaries by Shel- 
burne. The extent to which a contemporary age can be biased 
in its judgments by the authority of a man of leading character 
in the political arena, it is almost impossible to measure by any 
standard of abstract morality. There is no more striking in- 
stance of it in English history, than that of Mr. Fox. But pos- 
terity cannot be so far blinded by such influences as to leave 
uncondemned those great delinquencies of his life, both public 
and private, which forfeit for him the honor of being set 
down as a benefactor of his own generation, or an example 
for imitation by those that are to come. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


ILLNESs IN EvropE— ComMMERCIAL TREATIES — MISSION TO THE CouURT 
or GREAT BRITAIN. 


ImmepraTELY after the signature of the preliminary articles, 
in the manner already mentioned, Mr. Adams, in a dispatch to 
Mr. Livingston, transmitting them, announced his desire to 
resion all his employments. The principal objects for which he 
had consented to come to Europe at all, having been accom- 
plished, and the definitive treaty being likely to be completed 
before a reply could return, he felt warranted in asking to be 
released from further service. Congress, however, was in no 
humor to comply with the request. Satisfied with the action of 
the commissioners in procuring the peace, they were now desir- 
ous to enlist them in the work of superadding a treaty of com- 
merece with Great Britain. This idea had taken its rise in a 
suggestion made by Mr. Adams himself in a later dispatch, 
which lamented the revocation of the commission formerly given 
to him, and urged a reéstablishment of it at this auspicious 
moment, in the hands of one or more of the official representa- 
tives of the country, who might be left in Europe. Congress 
adopted it by giving the necessary powers to Messrs. Adams, 
Franklin, and Jay. And the receipt of this intelligence deter- 
mined Mr. Adams to remain, after the signature of the definitive 
treaty. 

But the labors, anxieties, and excitement of the trials through 
which he had passed, had acted strongly upon his physical 
frame, already weakened by one violent fever taken during his 
residence in Holland, two years before. Scarcely were the 
necessary dispatches, transmitting the history of the treaty of 
peace, fairly in the hands of Mr. Thaxter, his secretary, who was 
about to return home, when he was brought down again, in 
Paris, with a severe illness. Inasmuch as he has himself given 
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a familiar, careless narrative of his adventures during the few 
months that ensued, which makes the last of the reminiscences 
supplied by him for the columns of the Boston Patriot, and in 
which one or two curious anecdotes are related, it may afford a 
refreshing transition to insert whatever portions of it appear to 
be of any interest. 

“ Whether the violence of exercise in riding more than a hun- 
dred miles a day, for so many days together, on my journey to 
Holland, in a sultry season, or whether the deleterious steams 
of marshes and canals in that country, so pestilential to foreign- 
ers, had filled me with the seeds of disease, I found myself, on 
my return to Paris, very unwell, and continued in a feeble, 
drooping condition till Mr. Thaxter’s departure. My disorder 
was, in part, occasioned, perhaps, or at least aggravated, by the 
sedentary and inactive life to which I was obliged to submit 
after my return from Holland. Travellers ought never to forget 
that, after a course of long journeys and uncommon exercise, 
their transition to a sedentary life and total inactivity ought 
not to be sudden. My duty demanded it of me, as | thought; 
for every moment of time that could be spared from meals and 
sleep was required of me and two clerks, Mr. Thaxter and Mr. 
Charles Storer, to copy my own papers, and those of Mr. Jay, 
who had no clerk or secretary. 

“ Mr. Thaxter was gone, and I soon fell down in a fever, not 
much less violent than that I had suffered two years before at 
Amsterdam. Sir James Jay, who had been some time in Paris, 
and had often visited at my house, became my physician, and I 
desired no better. The grarid Hotel du Roi, Place du Carousel, 
where I had apartments, was situated at the confluence of so 
many streets, that it was a kind of thoroughfare. A constant 
stream of carriages was rolling by it over the pavements for one 
and twenty hours out of the twenty-four. From two o’clock 
to five in the morning there was something like stillness and 
silence, but all the other one and twenty hours was a constant 
roar, like incessant rolls of thunder. When I was in my best 
health, I sometimes thought it would kill me; but now, re- 
duced to extreme weakness, and burning with a violent fever, 
sleep was impossible. In this forlorn condition, Mr. Thaxter, 
who had been to me a nurse, a physician, and a comforter at 
Amsterdam, was separated from me forever. My American 
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servant, Joseph Stevens, who had been useful to me in Am- 
sterdam, had fallen in love with a pretty English girl, (how 
she came there, I know not,) and married her. Consequently 
he left my service, and soon after embarked for America, and 
perished at sea; at least he has never been heard of since. 
With none but French servants about me, of whom, however, I 
cannot complain, for their kindness, attention, and tenderness 
surprised me, I was in a deplorable condition, hopeless of life 
in that situation. In this critical and desperate moment, my 
friends all despairing of my recovery in that thoroughfare, Mr. 
Barclay offered me apartments in his hétel at Auteuil, and Sir 
James Jay thought I might be removed, and advised it. With 
much difficulty it was accomplished. On the 22d of September 
I was removed, and the silence of Auteuil, exchanged for the 
roar of the Carousel, the pure air of a country garden, in place 
of the tainted atmosphere of Paris, procured me some sleep, 
and, with the skill of my physician, gradually dissipated the 
fever, though it left me extremely emaciated and weak. 

“As I have never found, in the whole course of my life, any 
effectual resource for the preservation of health when enjoyed, . 
or the recovery of it when lost, but exercise and simplicity of 
diet, as soon as I had strength, by the assistance of two servants 
to get into my carriage, I rode twice a day in the Bois de 
Boulogne. When my strength was sufficiently increased, I 
borrowed Mr. Jay’s horse, 7. e. my colleague’s horse, and gener- 
ally rode twice a day, until I had made myself master of that 
curious forest...... 

“ Lost health is not easily recovered. Neither medicine, nor 
diet, nor any thing would ever succeed with me, without exer- 
cise in open air. And although riding in a carriage has been 
found of some use, and on horseback still more, yet none of 
these have been found effectual with me in the last resort, but 
walking; walking four or five miles a day, sometimes for years 
together, with a patience, resolution, and perseverance, at the 
price of which many persons would think, and I have been 
sometimes inclined to think, life itself was scarcely worth pur- 
chasing. Not all the skill and kind assiduity of my physician, 
nor all the scrupulous care of my regimen, nor all my exercise 
in carriage and on the saddle, was found effectual for the restora- 
tion of my health. Still remaining feeble, emaciated, and lan- 
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guid to a great degree, my physician and all my friends advised 
me to go to England, and to Bath, to drink the waters and to 
bathe in them. The English gentlemen politely invited me, 
with apparent kindness, to undertake the journey. 

“But before I set out, I ought not to forget my physician. 
Gratitude demands that I should remember his benevolence. _ 
His attendance had been voluntarily assiduous, punctual, and 
uniformly kind and obliging; and his success had been equal to 
his skill in breaking the force of the distemper, and giving me 
a chance of a complete recovery in time. I endeavored to put 
twenty guineas into his hand, but he positively refused to accept 
them. He said the pleasure of assisting a friend and country- 
man in distress, in a foreign country, was reward enough for 
him, and he would have no other. I employed all the argu- 
ments and persuasions with him in my power, at least to receive 
the purchase of his medicines. He said he had used no medi- 
cines but such as he had found in my house among my little 
stores, and peremptorily and finally refused to receive a farthing 
for any thing. 

“As my health, though still very feeble, was now thought 
sufficient to bear the journey, on Monday, the 20th of October, 
1783, I set out, with my son and one servant, on a journey 


was answered ‘to the best inn in London, for all are alike un- 
known to me,’) carried us to the Adelphi buildings in the 
Strand. Whether it was the boy’s cunning, or whether it was 
mere chance, 1 know not, but I found myself in a street which 
was marked John’s Street. ‘The postilion turned a corner, and I 
was in Adam’s Street. He turned another corner, and I was in 
John Adam’s Street! I thought, surely we are arrived in Fairy 
land. How can all this be? 

“Arrived at Osborne’s Adelphi Hotel, and having engaged 
convenient apartments, which was all I desired, and as much as 
my revenues could command, I inquired of Mr. Osborne, our 
landlord, about the oddity of meeting my own name in all the 
streets about his house. Iwas informed that the Adelphi Hotel 
and all the streets and buildings about it had been planned and 
executed by two architects by the name of Adams, two brothers 
from Scotland, the name of the oldest of whom.was John, both 
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under the protection and probably the support of the great Earl 
of Mansfield; that the hotel and many other of the buildings 
were elevated to a height in the air, so that the rooms for stables, 
stores and cellars, apparently under ground, were more spacious 
and capacious than all the buildings above ground; and that 
the elder brother, John Adams, had been permitted by Lord 
Mansfield to give his own name to all the streets he had erected, 
and the name of the Adelphi, the brothers, to the hotel. 

“JT was not long at the Adelphi, but soon removed to private 
lodgings, which, by the way, were ten times more public, and 
took apartments at Mr. Stockdale’s, in Piccadilly, where Mr. 
Laurens had lately lodged before me. Here I had a great op- 
portunity of learning (for Dr. Brett was at the next door) the 
state of the current literature of London. I will not enlarge 
upon this subject at present, if ever. I found it exactly similar 
to what [had seen in Paris. ‘The newspapers, the magazines, 
the reviews, the daily pamphlets were all in the hands of hire- 
lings, men of no character. I will sum up all upon this sub- 
ject in the words of one of the most active and extensive 
among the printers and booksellers to me. ‘ Sir, said he, ‘the 
men of learning are all stark mad. There are in this city at 
least one hundred men of the best education, the best classical 
students, the most accomplished writers, any one of whom I can 
hire for one guinea a day to go into my closet and write for me 
whatever I please, for or against any man or any cause. It is 
indifferent to them whether they write pro or con. These were 
the men, both in Paris and London, who preached about the 
progress of reason, the improvements of society, the liberty, 
equality, fraternity, and the rights of man. They made their 
experiment in France, and came very near it in England, Hol- 
land, Germany, Switzerland, Geneva, and, indeed, in all the 
rest of Europe. It is no wonder that so many of them con- 
curred with Tacitus and Quintilian, in avowing their doubts 
whether the world was governed by blind chance or eternal 
fate. If they had not discarded a much better and more divine 
philosophy, they would never have reduced the world to this 
anarchy and chaos. 


' There were four brothers instead of two; a street was named for each of 
them. The surname was Adam. 
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“ Curiosity prompted me to trot about London as fast as 
good horses, in a decent carriage, could carry me. I was intro- 
duced, by Mr. Hartley, on a merely ceremonious visit, to the 
Duke of Portland, Mr. Burke, and Mr. Fox; but finding nothing 
but ceremony there, I did not ask favors or receive any thing 
but cold formalities from ministers of state or ambassadors. I 
found that our American painters had more influence at court 
to procure all the favors I wanted, than all of them. Mr. West 
asked of their Majesties permission to show me and Mr. Jay 
the originals of the great productions of his pencil, such as 
Wolf, Bayard, Epaminondas, Regulus, &c., which were all dis- 
played in the queen’s palace, called Buckingham House. The 
gracious answer of the king and queen was, that he might show 
us “the whole house.” Accordingly, in the absence of the royal 
family at Windsor, we had an opportunity, at leisure, to see all 
the apartments, even to the queen’s bedchamber, with all its 
furniture, to her Majesty’s German bible, which attracted my 
attention as much as any thing else. The king’s library struck 
me with admiration. I wished for a week’s time, but had but 
a few hours. The books were in perfect order, elegant in their 
editions, paper, binding, &c., but gaudy and extravagant in 
nothing. They were chosen with perfect taste and judgment; 
every book that a king ought to have always at hand, and so 
far as I could examine and could be supposed capable of judg- 
ing, none other. Maps, charts, &c., of all his dominions in the 
four quarters of the world, and models of every fortress in his 
empire. 

“Tn every apartment of the whole house, the same taste, the 
same judgment, the same elegance, the same simplicity, without 
the smallest affectation, ostentation, profusion, or meanness. I 
could not but compare it, in my own mind, with Versailles, and 
not at all to the advantage of the latter. I could not help com- 
paring it with many of the gentlemen’s seats which I had seen 
in France, England, and even Holland. The interior of this 
palace was perfect. The exterior, both in extent, cost, and 
appearance, was far inferior not only to Versailles and the seats 
of the princes in France, but to the country houses of many of 
the nobility and gentry of Great Britain. The truth is, a min- 
ister can at any time obtain from parliament a hundred millions 
to support any war, just or unjust, in which he chooses to 
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involve the nation, much more easily than he can procure one 
million for the decent accommodation of the court. We gazed 
at the great original paintings of our immortal countryman, 
West, with more delight than on the very celebrated pieces of 
Vandyke and Rubens, and with admiration not less than that 
inspired by the cartoons of Raphael. 

“ Mr. Copley, another of my countrymen, with whom I had 
been much longer acquainted, and who had obtained, without 
so much royal protection, a reputation not less glorious, and 
that by studies and labors not less masterly in his art, procured 
me, and that from the great Lord Mansfield, a place in the 
House of Lords, to hear the king’s speech at the opening of 
parliament, and to witness the introduction of the Prince of 
Wales, then arrived at the age of twenty-one. One circum- 
stance, a striking example of the vicissitudes of life and the 
whimsical antitheses of politics, is too precious for its moral to 
be forgotten. Standing in the lobby of the House of Lords, 
surrounded by a hundred of the first people of the kingdom, Sir 
Francis Molineux, the gentleman usher of the black rod, ap- 
peared suddenly in the room with his long staff, and roared out, 
with a very loud voice: ‘ Where is Mr. Adams, Lord Mansfield’s 
friend?’ I frankly avowed myself Lord Mansfield’s friend, and 
was politely conducted, by Sir Francis, to my place. A gentle- 
man said to me the next day: ‘ How short a time has passed 
since I heard that same Lord Mansfield say, in that same House 
of Lords, My Lords, if you do not kill him, he will kill you.’ ! 
Mr. West said to me that this was one of the finest finishings 
in the picture of American Independence. 

“ Pope had given me, when a boy, an affection for Murray. 
When in the study and practice of the law, my admiration of’ 
the learning, talents, and eloquence of Mansfield had been con- 
stantly increasing, though some of his opinions I could not ap- 
prove. His politics in American affairs I had always detested. 
But now I found more politeness and good-humor in him than 
in Richmond, Camden, Burke, or Fox. 

“ Tf my business had been travels, I might write a book. But 
I must be as brief as possible. 


1 This remark, applied to the Americans generally, was made at the begin- 
ning of the struggle, 20 December, 1775. Lord Campbell’s Life of Mansfield, 
in Lives of the Chief Justices of England, vol. ii. p. 499. 
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“J visited Sir Ashton Lever’s museum, where was a wonder- 
ful collection of natural and artificial curiosities from all parts 
and quarters of the globe. Here I saw again that collection of 
American birds, insects, and other rarities, which I had so often 
seen before at Norwalk, in Connecticut, collected and preserved 
by Mr. Amold, and sold by him to Governor Tryon for Sir 
Ashton. Here, also, I saw Sir Ashton and some other knights, 
his friends, practising the ancient, but, as I thought, long for- 
gotten art of archery. In his garden, with their bows and ar- 
rows, they hit as small a mark and at as great a distance as any 
of our sharp-shooters could have done with their rifles. 

“] visited, also, Mr. Wedgwood’s manufactory, and was not 
less delighted with the elegance of his substitute for porcelain, 
than with his rich collection of utensils and furniture from the 
ruins of Herculaneum, bearing incontestable evidence, in their 
forms and figures, of the taste of the Greeks; a nation that seems 
to have existed for the purpose of teaching the arts, and furnish- 
ing models to all mankind of grace and beauty in the mechanic 
arts, no less than in statuary, architecture, history, oratory, and 
poetry. 

“The manufactory of cut glass, to which some gentlemen 
introduced me, did as much honor to the English as the mirrors, 
the Sevres china, or the Gobelin tapestry of France. It seemed 
to be the art of transmuting glass into diamonds. 

“ Westminster Abbey, St. Paul’s, the Exchange, and other 
public buildings did not escape my attention. I made an ex- 
cursion to Richmond Hill to visit Governor Pownall and Mr. 
Penn, but had not time to visit Twickenham. The grotto and 
the quincunx, the rendezvous of Swift, Bolingbroke, Arbuthnot, 
Gay, Prior, and even the surly Johnson and the haughty War- 
burton, will never be seen by me, though I ardently desired it. 

“JT went to Windsor, and saw the castle and its apartments, 
and enjoyed its vast prospect. I was anxiously shown the 
boasted chambers where Count Tallard, the captive of the Duke 
of Marlborough, had been confined. I visited the terrace and 
the environs; and, what is of more importance, I visited the 
Eaton school. And if I had been prudent enough to negotiate 
with my friend West, I doubt not I might have obtained per- 
mission to see the queen’s lodge. But as the solicitation of 
these little favors requires a great deal of delicacy and many 
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prudent precautions, I did not think it proper to ask the favor 
of anybody. I must confess that all the pomps and pride of 
Windsor did not occupy my thoughts so much as the forest, 
and comparing it with what I remembered of Pope’s Windsor 
Forest. 

“ My health was very little improved by the exercise I had 
taken in and about London; nor did the entertainments and 
delights assist me much more. The change of air and of diet, 
from which I had entertained some hopes, had produced little 
effect. I continued feeble, low, and drooping. The waters of 
Bath were still represented to me as an almost certain resource. 
I shall take no notice of men or things on the road. I had 
not been twenty minutes at the hotel in Bath before my ancient 
friend and relation, Mr. John Boylston, called upon me, and dined 
with me. After dinner he was polite enough to walk with me 
about the town, showed me the Crescent, the public buildings, 
the card rooms, the assembly rooms, the dancing rooms, &c., 
objects about which I had little more curiosity than about the 
bricks and pavements. The baths, and the accommodations for 
using the waters, were reserved for another day. But before 
that day arrived, I received dispatches from America, from Lon- 
don, and from Amsterdam, informing me that the drafts of 
congress, by Mr. Morris, for money to be transmitted in silver 
through the house of Le Couteulx, at Paris, and through the 
Havana, to Philadelphia, together with the bills drawn in favor 
of individuals in France, England, and Holland, had exhausted 
all my loan of the last summer, which had cost me so much 
fatigue and ill health; that an immense flock of new bills had 
arrived, drawn in favor of Sir George Baring, or Sir Francis 
Baring, I forget which, of London, and many other persons; 
that these bills had been already presented, and protested for 
non-acceptance ; and that they must be protested, in their time, 
for non-payment, unless I returned immediately to Amsterdam, 
and could be fortunate enough to obtain a new loan, of which 
my bankers gave me very faint hopes. 

“It was winter. My health was very delicate. A journey 
and voyage to Holland at that season would very probably put 
an end to my labors. I scarcely saw a possibility of surviving 
it. Nevertheless, no man knows what he can bear till he tries. 
A few moments reflection determined me; for although I had 
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little hope of getting the money, having experienced so many 
difficulties before, yet making the attempt and doing all in my 
power would discharge my own conscience, and ought to satisfy 
my responsibility to the public. I returned to London, and from 
thence repaired to Harwich. Here we found the packet de- 
tained by contrary winds and a violent storm. Detained in a 
very uncomfortable inn, ill accommodated and worse provided, 
I and my son, without society and without books, wore away 
three days of ennui, not a little chagrined with the unexpected 
interruption of our visit to England, and the disappointment 
of our journey to Bath; and not less anxious on account of our 
gloomy prospects for the future. 

“ On the fourth day, the wind having veered a little, we were 
summoned on board the packet. With great difficulty she 
turned the point and gained the open sea. In this channel, on 
both sides the island of Great Britain, there is, in bad weather, 
a tremulous, undulating, turbulent kind of irregular tumbling sea 
that disposes men more to the mal de mer than even the surges 
of the Gulf Stream, which are more majestic. The passengers 
were all at extremities for almost the whole of the three days 
that we were struggling with stormy weather and beating 
against contrary winds. The captain and his men, worn out 
with fatigue and want of sleep, despaired of reaching Helvoet 
Sluys, and determined to land us in the island of Goree. We 
found ourselves, upon landing, on a desolate shore, we knew 
not where. A fisherman’s hut was all the building we could 
see. There we were told it was five or six miles from the town 
of Goree. The man was not certain of the distance, but it was 
not less than four miles, nor more than six. No kind of con- 
veyance could be had. In my weak state of health, rendered 
more impotent by bad nourishment, want of sleep, and wasting 
sickness on board the packet, 1 thought it almost impossible 
that in that severe weather I could walk through ice and snow 
four miles before I could find rest. As has been said before, 
human nature never knows what it can endure before it tries 
the experiment. My young companion was in fine spirits; his 
gayety, activity, and attention to me increased as difficulties 
multiplied, and I was determined not to despair. I walked on 
with caution and moderation, and survived much better than 
could have been expected, till we reached the town of Goree. 

VOL. I. 35 
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When we had rested and refreshed ourselves at the inn, we 
made inquiries concerning our future route. It was pointed 
out to us, and we found we must cross over the whole island 
of Goree, then cross the arm of the sea to the island of Over 
Flackee, and run the whole length of that island to the point 
from whence the boats pass a very wide arm of the sea, to the 
continent, five or six miles from Helvoet Sluys. 

“ But we were told that the rivers and arms of the sea were 
all frozen over, so that we could not pass them but upon the 
ice, or in ice boats. Inquiring for a carriage of some kind or 
other, we were told that the place afforded none better, and, 
indeed, none other than boor’s wagons. That this word boor 
may not give offence to any one, it is necessary to say that it 
signifies no more in Dutch than peasant in France, or country- 
man, husbandman, or farmer in America. Finding no easier 
vehicle, we ordered a wagon, horses, and driver to be engaged 
for us, and departed on our journey. Our carfiage had no 
springs to support, nor cushions to soften, the seats. On hard 
benches, in a wagon fixed to the axletree, we were trotted and 
jolted over the roughest road you can well imagine. The soil 
upon these islands is a stiff clay, and in rainy weather becomes 
as soft and miry as mortar. In this state they had been trod- 
den by horses, and cut into deep ruts by wagon wheels, when 
a sudden change of the weather had frozen them as hard as 
rocks. Over this bowling green we rolled, or rather hopped 
and skipped, twelve miles in the island of Goree, and I know 
not how many more in Over Flackee, till we arrived at the 
inn at the ferry, where we again put up. Here we were 
obliged to wait several days, because the boats were all on the 
other side. The pains of waiting for a passage were much 
alleviated here by the inexpressible delight of rest, after such 
violent agitations by sea and land, by good fires, warm rooms, 
comfortable beds, and wholesome Dutch cheer. And all these 
were made more agreeable by the society of a young English 
gentleman, not more than twenty, who, happening to come to 
the inn, and finding we had the best room and the best fire, came 
in, and very modestly and respectfully requested to sit with us. 
We readily consented, and soon found ourselves very happy in 
his company. He was cheerful, gay, witty, perfectly well bred, 
and the best acquainted with English literature of any youth of 
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his age I ever knew. The English classics, English history, 
and all the English poets were familiar to him. He breakfasted, 
dined, supped, and, in short, lived with us, and we could not be 
dull, and never wanted conversation while we stayed. As I 
never asked his name or his history, I cannot mention either. 

“ We were obliged to bid high for a passage, and promise 
them whatever they demanded. Signals were made, and at 
last an ice-boat appeared. An ice-boat is a large ferry-boat, 
placed and fastened on runners. We embarked early in the 
morning. ‘The passage is very wide over this arm of the 
sea. We were rowed in the water till we came to the ice, 
when the skipper and his men, to the number of eight or ten, 
perhaps, leaped out upon the ice, and hauled the boat up after 
them, when the passengers were required to get out and walk 
upon the ice, while the boatmen dragged the boat upon her run- 
ners. Presently, they would come to a spot where the ice was 
thin and brittle, when all would give way, and down went the 
boat into the water. The men were so habituated to this ser- 
vice that they very dexterously laid hold of the sides, and leaped 
into the boat; then they broke away the thin ice till the boat 
came to a part thick enough for the passengers to leap in, when 
the men broke away the thin ice forward, and rowed the boat 
in the water till she came to a place again strong enough to 
bear, when all must disembark again, and march men and _ boat 
upon the ice. How many times we were obliged to embark 
and disembark, in the course of the voyage, I know not, but we 
were all day and till quite night in making the passage. ‘The 
weather was cold; we were all frequently wet; I was chilled 
to the heart, and looked, I suppose, as I felt, like a withered 
old worn-out carcase. Our polite skipper frequently eyed me, 
and said he pitied the old man. When we got ashore, he said 
he must come and take the old man by the hand and wish him 
a safe journey to the Hague. He was sorry to see that I was 
in such bad health, and suffered so much as he had observed 
upon the passage. He had done every thing in his power, and 
so had his men, to make it easy and expeditious; but they could 
do no better. This I knew to be true. We parted very good 
friends, well satisfied with each other. I had given them what 
they very well loved, and they had done their best for me. 

“Tam weary of my journey, and shall hasten to its close. 


a 
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No carriage was to be had, and no person was to be seen. But, 
by accident, a boor came along with an empty wagon. We 
offered him any thing he would ask to take us to the Briel. 
Arrived there, we obtained a more convenient carriage, but the 
weather was so severe, and the roads so rough that we had a 
very uncomfortable journey to the Hague. Here I was at home 
in the Hétel des Etats Unis, but could not indulge myself. 
My duty lay at Amsterdam, among undertakers and brokers, 
with very faint hopes of success. I was, however, successful 
beyond my most sanguine expectations, and obtained a loan of 
millions enough to prevent all the bills of congress from being 
protested for non-payment, and to preserve our credit in Europe 
for two or three years longer, after which another desperate 
draft of bills from congress obliged me once more to go over 
from England to Holland to borrow money. I succeeded also 
in that; which preserved our credit till my return to America, in 
1788, and till the new government came into operation and 
found itself rich enough. 

“ Here ends the very rough and uncouth detail of my voyages, 
journeys, labors, perils, and sufferings under my commissions 
for making peace with Great Britain. 

“ T had ridden on horseback often to congress, over roads and 
across ferries, of which the present generation have no idea; 
and once, in 1777, in the dead 6f winter, from Braintree to Balti- 
more, five hundred miles, upon a trotting horse, as Dean Swift 
boasted that he had done, or could do. I had been three days 
in the Gulf Stream, in 1778, in a furious hurricane and a storm 
of thunder and lightning, which struck down our men upon 
deck, and cracked our mainmast; when the oldest officers and 
stoutest seamen stood aghast, at their last prayers, dreading 
every moment that a butt would start, and all perish. I had 
crossed the Atlantic, in 1779, in a leaky ship, with perhaps four 
hundred men on board, who were scarcely able, with two large 
pumps going all the twenty-four hours, to keep water from filling 
the hold, in hourly danger, for twenty days together, of founder- 
ing at sea. I had passed the mountains in Spain, in the winter, 
among ice and snow, partly on mule-back and partly on foot; 
yet I never suffered so much in any of these situations as in 
that jaunt from Bath to Amsterdam, in January, 1784. Nor 
did any of those adventures ever do such lasting injuries to my 
health. I never got over it till my return home, in 1788.” 
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Among the singular coincidences which occurred in the life 
of Mr. Adams, down to its very close, that which is alluded to in 
the preceding reminiscence is deserving to be dwelt upon for a 
moment. He came to England, for the first time, in no official 
capacity, but merely as a visitor, for the sake of his health. 
Here he saw the Duke of Portland, Mr. Fox, and Mr. Burke, 
in the short-lived enjoyment of office through the coalition, 
whom he found shy of acknowledging much acquaintance with 
the triumphant rebels; whilst, on the other hand he, one of 
the most distinguished of them, was indebted to the inter- 
ference of a refugee for the privilege of being admitted by the 
Tory, Lord Mansfield, to witness the confession made to his 
parliament and people by George the Third himself, that he 
had made a treaty of peace with the colonies no longer, but 
now the independent States of North America. How different 
must have been the feelings of the two persons most deeply 
interested in the scene; the sovereign, who felt that he had 
lost the brightest jewel of his crown, and whose instinctive 
pride, rather than his forecast, taught him that he was marking 
the epoch of culmination in the fortunes of Britain; and the 
subject, at first reluctantly drawn in to resistance, but impelled 
by his sense of injustice, at every personal sacrifice, to under- 
take a part of the gigantic task of calling a new empire into 
being, and, once undertaken, to follow it up, in the face of every 
discouragement, with a soul undaunted by the comminations 
lanced against him as a traitor, who could securely occupy a 
place in the heart of Britain’s proudest assembly, in the very 
presence of the monarch, to hear him confess to the world that 
he had thrown away an empire. And instead of dishonoring 
the humble name of his American auditor, that name was 
henceforth to go out indelibly graven by his act upon the list of 
those who, by upholding fundamental principles at critical mo- 
ments, originate the beneficial movements of the world! 

The reckless and hap-hazard manner in which the financial 
officers of congress continued to overdraw the accounts of their 
bankers in Europe, had once more placed the credit of the United 
States at Amsterdam in the utmost jeopardy. It was the an- 
nouncement of this fact, made to Mr. Adams by Messrs. Willink 
and others, the undertakers of the former loan, which had called 


him from London, to undertake, in the dead of winter, the 
35 * 
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journey to Amsterdam described in the preceding extract. On 
his first arrival he seems to have entertained no hope of being 
able to raise further means in season to meet the approaching 
liabilities. The United States had shown few signs of restora- 
tion from the exhaustion consequent upon the war, or of 
energy in reorganizing their finances. Neither did their prac- 
tice, of drawing at random, recommend itself to the shrewd 
and careful habits of the Dutch. It is not too much to say 
that, had the operation been then to begin, scarcely any house 
would have been found daring enough to undertake it. But 
in the lucky moment of confidence inspired by the successful 
issue of the struggle, one loan had been taken up. This 
created in the creditors a new and strong class of motives to 
maintain, if possible, the solvency of the debtor State, and in 
the undertakers to exert themselves to persuade them to come 
to their aid. As a consequence, propositions for a new loan 
were started, varying from the old one only in the less advan- 
tageous terms obtained by the United States. Under the cir- 
cumstances, nothing could be expected for a country which had 
placed itself so rashly at the mercy of its creditors, to save it 
from mereantile dishonor, better than that it should be made to 
pay a price for its improvidence. Mr. Adams, finding himself 
reduced to the painful dilemma of suffering the bills to be pro- 
tested or of accepting the terms offered, very wisely decided for 
the latter. For this and all his services of the same kind in 
Holland, as well before as afterwards, by means of which the 
United States were carried through the period of social disor- 
ganization that intervened between the peace and the estab- 
lishment of the federal constitution, Mr. Adams received the 
repeated thanks of Mr. Morris and his successors in the direction 
of the finances. 

Whilst thus engaged in Holland, Frederick the Second, of 
Prussia, who had not been an inattentive observer of the course 
of events, directed his minister at the Hague to make overtures 
to Mr. Adams for the negotiation of a treaty of commerce. 
This proposal, so complimentary in its nature, was cordially 
received by him, though he had no powers to treat. With this 
understanding, and the assent of his colleagues in Europe, the 
form of the treaty just entered into with Sweden, by the agency 
of Dr. Franklin, was transmitted for the consideration of the 
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king as a suitable basis of negotiation. The monarch soon 
returmed it with but one or two material changes, drawn up by 
his own hand. After passing forward and backward once or 
twice, the plan was finally agreed upon and transmitted to con- 
gress for their approval. That body, however, had already 
established a new commission, by virtue of which Mr. Adams, 
Dr. Franklin, and Mr. Jefferson, who was sent out to take the 
place of Mr. Jay, were empowered to negotiate treaties of com- 
merce with any and all foreign powers who should be disposed 
to enter into them. And on them the duty was devolved of 
continuing the Prussian negotiation upon a basis somewhat 
altered from that agreed upon in Europe. 

Thus it was that Mr. Adams found himself engaged in new 
labors, that might extend his residence abroad for an indefinite 
time. How he might have welcomed this under other cir- 
cumstances, is uncertain. Happily he had written out to 
America directions to Mrs. Adams, in case of any such event, 
to come out, with his only daughter, and join him, which she 
-accordingly did during the summer of 1784. Her arrival 
completely altered the face of his affairs. He forgot the ten 
years of almost constant separation which had taken place, 
and became reconciled at once to a longer stay abroad. No 
man depended more than he upon the tranquil enjoyments of 
home for his happiness. He took the house at Auteuil, to 
which he had been removed in the preceding year for recovery 
from his illness, and returned to a state of life placid and 
serene. The anxieties and responsibilities, which had so long 
and so severely pressed upon him in his public life, were all 
removed. His country was free, and his mind was not so 
absorbed in what remained of his public avocations as to be 
closed against’ the impressions to be received from the neigh- 
borhood of the most refined, brilliant, and intellectual community 
in the world. Paris was just then in that stage of transition from 
the old to the new, which is apt to quicken whatever there 
may be of sprightly in society, without having yet materially 
impaired its stability. Literature and philosophy had become 
the rage even in fashionable cireles. And the flippant ridicule 
of all things, sacred and profane, of which Voltaire had set a 
fascinating example, had supplied in zest what was subtracted 
from the dignified proprieties of ancient France. Mr. Adams 
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saw something of the literary men of the day,.of Marmontel, 
and Raynal, and De Mably, and he became quite intimate with 
the Abbés Chalut and Arnoux, and Count Sarsfield, men who 
lived for society, and who were fully able to open to him a 
view of its springs, ordinarily little obvious to foreigners. De- 
riving great enjoyment as he unquestionably did from these 
opportunities, his quick sagacity was not however less active 
in determining for himself the question, how far the nation he 
saw before him would be fitted for any other form of govern- 
ment than the one they had. From the opinion then formed 
he never changed through all the later vicissitudes which made 
the maintenance of it sometimes of serious import to himself. 
The lapse of three quarters of a century, during which almost 
every variety of experiment has been tried without success, has 
thus far only proved the correctness of his judgment. 

The commissioners assembled, for the first time, for the trans- 
action of business, at Paris, on the 30th of August, 1784, and 
they immediately adopted the requisite measures to apprise the 
representatives of the different maritime nations residing in 
Paris, of the nature and extent of their powers. Favorable 
answers were received from several governments ; but Frederick 
the Second seems to have been the only sovereign who pros- 
ecuted the object with earnestness. Besides the continual 
exchange of official dispatches, touching the details of the pro- 
posed treaty, Baron de Thulemeier maintained his friendly 
private communications with Mr. Adams as the individual 
through whom the overture had first been made, and through 
whom he could best obtain the modifications his sovereign had 
at heart. Much time elapsed before all the trifling points of 
difference were adjusted, and in the interval Mr. Adams had 
been transferred to another scene, so that he was unable to 
meet the wishes of the worthy baron, to have the last act, the 
signature of the papers, executed on the same spot and by the 
same persons under whose auspices the first had been com- 
menced. This treaty is sufficiently remarkable to merit to be 
distinguished from every other yet made. Free trade, freedom 
of neutrals, respect for individual property of enemies at sea, the 
abolition of privateering, and the limitation over the power to 
confiscate contraband of war, were new and bold steps in the 
progress of international civilization. Much of the honor of 
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the suggestions designed to alleviate the ferocity of warfare is 
due to the original mind of Dr. Franklin. But, as Mr. Adams 
justly remarks, the lesson which they furnish to mankind will 
derive its greatest force from the fact that they were adopted 
by the hero of the seven years’ war. 

Tt must be conceded that as yet the principles laid down 
have met with little response from the philanthropic ardor of 
the world. But in the progress of mankind the vicissitudes 
of nations play an important part. And Great Britain, which 
for a time formed the great obstacle to the improvement of the 
maritime law, has latterly shown a spirit auguring better things. 
The signature of the treaty was followed by a period, in which, 
instead of softening the harshness of the ancient rules, it seemed 
as if all restraints upon the passions of men had lost their force. 
Slowly does the statesman of any age resist the tendency of 
his position to fix skepticism in the possibility of any good. 
The hard realities of mortal conflict repel the gentle moni- 
tions of charity and brotherly love, as wild dreams of the 
enthusiast. And, what is worse, the hand which has grown 
to wield a giant’s strength, directs its power in a very different 
spirit from that which guided it in the weakness of infancy. 
Unfortunately the United States, at the time when they ex- 
ecuted this treaty, were in a situation in which its provisions, 
if generally adopted, would have effectually protected their in- 
terests from the haughty domination of the sea, assumed by 
their ancient mistress. Hence their philanthropy was not wholly 
free from suspicion of incidental benefit to ensue to themselves. 
Time has altered this. ‘The nation has now attained a great 
stature. It yet remains to be seen whether, in its mature vigor, 
it will adhere to a policy which shall protect the weak against 
it, as it sought to be protected against the strong, and, by 
voluntarily setting bounds to its ability to do mischief, furnish 
a real example of disinterestedness and magnanimity, for the 
benefit of all futurity. 

It has been remarked that this time was to Mr. Adams one 
of the periods of his life of the most unmixed enjoyment. With 
his wife, his eldest son, John Quincy, then just rising into a 


youth of the greatest promise, and a daughter in whom anybody 


would have felt a pride, about him, near the society of a culti- 
vated metropolis, into which his official position gave him free 
A2 
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admission, he had little to do but to enjoy the day as it 
passed, heedless of the morrow. Some little notion of his way 
of life may be gathered from the fresh and sprightly letters of 
Mrs. Adams, addressed, during this time, to her friends and 
relatives at home, which have been already given to the world. 
He was not, however, reserved for satiety in this enjoyment. 
On the 24th of February, 1785, congress, not insensible of the 
injury committed by the revocation of his former commission, 
elected him to the post of Envoy to the court of St. James’s. 
The position was interesting and important. Count de Ver- 
gennes observed to him, that it was a marking event, to be 
the first representative of his country to that which had been 
its sovereign. The Duke of Dorset, then the British ambas- 
sador at Paris, remarked to him, that “he would be stared at a 
great deal.” Trifles indicate character. Without going the 
length of De Retz, in his judgment pronounced upon Cardinal 
Chigi, it will not be unsafe in this instance to measure the 
relative stature of those two men by this single specimen. Mr. 
Adams, on the other hand, saw in the result not simply a post 
of honor, but likewise a position of heavy responsibility. 

In May of this year (1785) he transferred himself and his 
family to the other side of the channel, prepared to undertake 
the new duties to which he had been appointed. ‘The first thing 
to be done was to go through the ceremony of presentation to the 
sovereign ; to stand face to face with the man, whom he had for 
the first forty years of his life habitually regarded as his master, 
and who never ceased to regard him, and the rest of his coun- 
trymen, as no better than successful rebels against his legitimate 
authority. In his dispatch to Mr. Jay, then secretary of foreign 
affairs, Mr. Adams has left a very interesting account of this 
meeting. ‘That paper is inserted, in its place, in another part 
of this work, so that its repetition here is needless. It is not 
difficult to conceive the varying and opposite emotions by 
which the parties must have been agitated. On the one side 
was the king, whose life was one resolute effort to maintain 
his will above all opposition, until his nervous structure sunk 
under the struggle. Never reconciled to failure, never yielding 
cheerfully to defeat, never abandoning a conviction, he was now 
condemned to the bitter mortification of recognizing an insur- 
gent, whom he thought a traitor, as the representative of a 
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country, the defection of which was, in his eyes, the great 
calamity of his reign. On the other side was a man with a 
will quite as stern, with opinions quite as deeply rooted, and 
an energy of execution far more vigorous, all however subordi- 
nated, at the moment, to the sense of a necessity of uniting 
a suitable deference to the monarch with the dignity becoming 
the representative of an equal power, so far as neither to offend 
Great Britain nor to degrade the United States. This delicate 
task was to be executed, too, in the home of George the Third, 
where every one around was a courtier sympathizing with his 
master’s mortification, and curious rather than concerned as to 
the mode in which the rebel might acquit himself. The Duke 
of Dorset knew his countrymen well when he predicted their 
stare, but there is a discrimination even in that, which at all 
courts is apt to depend upon the presumed temper of the 
ruler. 

All this, however, was outside of the conference, no witness 
to which was admitted, excepting Lord Carmarthen, the official 
secretary of foreign affairs. The addresses are reported only by 
Mr. Adams. That made by himself, as he admits, with visible 
agitation, though concise, appears extremely appropriate. It is 
conciliatory in spirit, without betraying any sense of inferiority ; 
holding out a hand as to a friend, and not to a patron. George 
the Third was not quite so successful. He betrayed that he 
had learned something of Mr. Adams’s lack of good will to 
the French court; and this impression, confirmed by the words 
of civility to himself as well as the allusion to ancient ties, 
appears to have raised in his mind an implication which the 
terms of the address itself did not justify. The difficulty was 
increased by the few sentences afterwards spoken to Mr. Adams. 
They made his position very delicate. It was of the utmost 
consequence to escape the imputation even of acquiescing in 
any idea derogatory to the impartial attitude of his countrymen 
as well as to his own, whilst it was equally important to 
avoid appearing to slight a civility. Mr. Adams extricated 
himself with great presence of mind. Apparently falling in 
with the sense of the king’s language, he nevertheless added the 
significant words: “I must avow to your Majesty, I have no _ 
attachment but to my own country.” They naturally harmo- 
nized with the rectitude of George’s character as a British 
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statesman, and therefore brought from his heart the immediate 
reply: “An honest man will never have any other.” In this 
- gense two more accordant minds were not to be found in the 
broad surface of both hemispheres. The meeting fitly termi- 
nated here. Seldom has it happened, with the empty cere- 
monials of court presentation, that the individualities of the 
respective actors have signified so much. 

But although George the Third had submitted with dignity 
to the painful necessity of this conference, it was a sacrifice 
attended with no permanently favorable result either to America 
or to Mr. Adams. The Revolution and all connected with it 
was an unpleasant topic to which he never voluntarily turned 
his attention. The band of king’s friends, for which his reign 
is memorable in the British constitutional history, was sure to 
reflect the color of his opinions so long as he held the reins. 
Hence the obvious wisdom of conciliating the young and rising 
nation on the other side of the Atlantic was forgotten, and the 
error of supercilious neglect was preferred. Throughout the 
whole political history of Great Britain this marked fault may 
be traced in its relations with foreign nations, but it never 
showed itself in more striking colors than during the first half . 
century after the independence of the United States. The effects 
of the mistake then committed have been perceptible ever 
since. Mr. Jefferson, who soon joined Mr. Adams in London, 
for the purpose of carrying out, in the case of the British 
government, the powers vested in the commission to negotiate 
commercial treaties, has left his testimony of the treatment he 
met with at court. The king turned his back upon the Amer- 
ican commissioners, a hint which, of course, was not lost upon 
the circle of his subjects in attendance. Who can measure the 
extent of the influence which even so trifling an insult at this 
moment may have had in modifying the later opinions of the 
two men who were subjected to it? And in view of their sub- 
sequent career in the United States, who can fail to see how 
much those opinions have done to give to America the impres- 
sions respecting Great Britain that have prevailed down to 
this day? Often has it happened that the caprices of men in 
the highest stations have produced more serious effects upon 
the welfare of millions than the most elaborate policy of the 
wisest statesmen. 
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In truth, the leading minds in the government of Britain had 
been much occupied in deciding upon the course proper to 
adopt towards the new American nation, and on this subject 
a wide difference appeared among them. It was a critical 
moment. There was a choice to be made between opposite 
ideas; one, leading to hearty conciliation and the establishment 
of relations of true reciprocity ; the other, removing further and 
further the distance between the kindred peoples, and con- 
firming the alienation which warfare had begun. The major- 
ity decided; and they preferred the latter. A generous hand 
extended to the struggling young country, a liberal construc- 
tion of treaty stipulations, and a frank concession of com- 
mercial privileges, might have won back the confidence of 
America, and have become the means of imposing upon her 
chains quite as durable, though by no means so galling, as any 
which Great Britain could ever have desired her to wear. In- 
stead of this, she relapsed into a cold, distrustful, passive state, 
offering nothing, requiring every thing, waiting for events in 
order to see how much could be made out of the distresses 
of America, and indulging a hope that the prize might yet, 
by some accident or other, be thrown back into her hands. 
The policy which the three American negotiators of the treaty 
of peace marked out to Mr. Oswald, had it been followed out, 
would have kept the United States tributaries to the mother 
country for a century. That which was adopted by British 
ministers, under the instigation of discontented refugees who 
ever proved their most fatal counsellors, nursed the feelings of 
enmity already engendered, in such a manner as to break out 
a quarter of a century later into another conflict of arms, and as 
even now, after forty years of profound peace and much more 
conciliatory treatment, not to be altogether at rest. 

It is no more than common justice, however, to one eminent 
statesman of that day, to add that this unfortunate decision was 
made in opposition to his better judgment. William Pitt, whilst 
acting as the youthful chancellor of the exchequer to Lord 
Shelburne, and not yet overwhelmed by the embarrassments 
that crushed him in after life, had shown an inclination to 
follow alike the impulses of his heart and the dictates of his 
education. His system, as first declared, was highly liberal, 
and, could he then have carried it into full execution, would 
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have placed his name on a level quite as high as his father’s 
ever deserved to stand. Among its marked features, was the 
introduction of a bill into parliament, which, though it placed 
the ships of the United States on the footing of all other inde- 
pendent nations, at the same time laid no higher duties upon 
their products than those levied upon the British themselves. 
And with yet greater liberality, it threw open to them the com- 
merce with the British colonies in America, thus removing at 
once a source of irritation which from the failure of this measure 
remained in activity for half a century. Regarded as a mere 
question of self-interest, this bill would have been of great 
advantage to Great Britain, independently of its effect in con- 
ciliating the temper of America. Perseverance in the policy it 
indicated would have anticipated the events of the last ten 
years, and averted the conflicts, and the waste of blood and 
treasure on both sides, which have occurred in the interval. 

But the liberal ministry of Lord Shelburne survived the prop- 
osition scarcely a month, and its coalition successors listened to 
very different counsels. Lord Sheffield gave expression to the 
remonstrance of the navigating interest, which predicted its own 
downfall in the colonial trade as a consequence of such a policy. 
He borrowed the language of Deane, Galloway, and Oliver, 
when he painted in vivid colors, not quite harmonizing with the 
other picture, the ruin and confusion in which the colonists were 
involved by the state of anarchy consequent upon their inde- 
pendence. And then he ventured to whisper the prediction that, 
out of this chaos, New England, at least, would, in the end, solicit 
to come back as a repentant child to the maternal embrace. 
These arguments finally carried the day. In July of the year 
1783, the exclusive system was decreed, first by orders in coun- 
cil, then by temporary acts of parliament. The United States 
were treated as utter strangers, and carefully shut out from trade 
with the colonies. Restriction and commercial jealousy were 
the order of the day. The demonstrations were viewed by all 
Americans as hostile in spirit, and therefore to be met in the 
same manner. The failure of all efforts to establish an effective 
counter-system of restriction went a great way to rouse them to 
a sense of the necessity of a better form of government. Pride 
came in aid of principle, stimulating the sluggish and quicken- 
ing the timid, until the cry for a new confederation became 
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general. The pamphlet of Lord Sheffield had its effect upon 
the formation and adoption of the federal constitution in 1788. 
Thus it often happens with nations that think to make a 
gain out of the embarrassments and miseries of their neigh- 
bors. Indignation at once supplies the vigor to apply a 
remedy, which, had the matter been left to reason alone, 
might have been put off a great while or never been resorted 
to at all. Lord Sheffield’s interference must be classed among 
the secondary misfortunes which befell Great Britain in the dis- 
astrous record of the American war; whilst, among the people 
of America, it deserves to be remembered with satisfaction as a 
conversion of what was intended to be a poison into a health- 
producing medicine. 

The restrictive policy having been thus determined upon be- 
fore Mr. Adams’s arrival, little prospect was left to him of 
effecting any beneficial change. His labors during his stay in 
Great Britain were therefore confined to fruitless solicitations 
for the execution of several articles of the treaty of peace. The 
posts which were to be surrendered had been retained, and no 
provision had been made to compensate for the slaves and 
property carried away by the military commanders, contrary to 
agreement. ‘These complaints were certainly founded in jus- 
tice; but, on the other hand, the British government were not 
without reasonable grounds of complaint for similar infractions 
committed by the Americans. So far from facilitating the 
recovery of British debts, several States had interposed further 
obstacles by legislation. The exhaustion of the people was 
great, and their feelings were still bitter. Poverty united with 
passion to keep up the hatred of refugees and Tories. The 
claims advanced by English creditors for interest during the 
whole period of the war, against merchants whose property 
had been sacrificed in the struggle, were regarded as little better 
than the demand of Shylock for the whole pound of flesh 
nearest the heart. Superadded to all this was the effect of 
the utter relaxation of the bonds of government, rendering a 
remedy for any existing evil difficult of attainment. No State 
was responsible for the acts of its neighbor, and each had 
within its power the means of rendering null the best-intended 
legislation of the rest. The confederation, hooped together by 
the bands of a common war, was falling to ruins in peace. In 
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real truth, America could not, and Great Britain would not, 
because America did not, execute the treaty. Under such cir- 
cumstances, effective negotiation was out of the question. Mr. 
Adams confined himself to the painful duty of remonstrating 
almost equally with both governments. His correspondence 
was of more service at home than abroad, for the letters, com- 
municated from time to time by-congress to the separate States, 
for the purpose of stimulating them to perform their duties, 
served to accelerate the state of public opinion which, in good 
time, brought effectual relief. 

The situation of an envoy from one nation to another is likely 
to be made imposing as well as agreeable in direct propor- 
tion to the impression that prevails in the world of the power 
and the energy of the government by which he is sent. Fora 
short time after the close of the struggle, the different sovereigns 
of Europe awaited with curiosity the results that were to follow 
the successful establishment of American Independence. But 
as the accounts came, symptomatic of nothing but anarchy and 
confusion, the inference grew general that the experiment of 
self-government had failed, and that the new nation would prove 
of little account in the affairs of the globe. To an indifferent 
observer looking from the English point of view, Mr. Adams 
soon ceased to appear as representing any thing but disorder. 
His people, impoverished by a nine years’ struggle for a fancied 
good, seemed plunged into an abyss of irremediable evil. The 
causes for this state of things were too far off to be analyzed. 
It was enough that the attempt to reéstablish the ordinary 
course of justice had been met with resistance, to convince 
a European that an aversion to paying debts honestly con- 
tracted had much more to do with American notions of liberty 
than principle. Hence he held up his hands in amazement 
at the profligacy of a community which refused to execute 
its recognized contracts, and determined to waste no more 
sympathy upon a people thus proving itself beneath his con- 
tempt. In Great Britain, especially, this spectacle was wit- 
nessed with a mixed feeling of disgust and exultation. No 
disposition existed to palliate faults or to overlook errors. The 
observation of them served rather as a relief to wounded 
pride. It was just what might have been expected. The con- 
temptible rebels were served right. They were paying the 
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‘penalty of their sedition and treason. Here was the natural 
end of all the fine professions about the love of liberty. The 
liberty wanted was of that kind which means license, which 
abhors the restraints of well-ordered society, which revels in im- 
punity for criminal offences. To communities thus showing 
their incompetency to take care of themselves, what was the 
need of paying the smallest regard? And of him who came to 
London to represent them, what could be the importance? It 
would not be a great while before they would all be seen on 
their knees, supplicating to be taken back on any terms, repent- 
ing of their past sins, and promising that they would never 
commit the like again. Then would be the hour of just retri- 
bution. And the ways of Great Britain would go forth justified 
over the earth. 

Such being the state of opinion, the situation of Mr. Adams 
may be easily imagined; a situation which, instead of growing 
better, became more hopeless of good in every hour of his stay. 
The monarch, never well reconciled to the triumph of his sub- 
jects, became less and less disposed to put restraint on his feel- 
ings. He was cold. Of course, his family were cold. Of 
course, the courtiers followed the example. What is not in 
vogue with the quality in England, is sure to be slighted by 
the commons. ‘There was no cordiality anywhere excepting 
among the dissenters and the very few who leaned to republican 
doctrines; no better association than this to prove how unfash- 
ionable was every thing American. Of civility, cold and formal, 
such as only the English know how in perfection to make offen- 
sive, there was enough. No marked offence; but supercilious 
indifference. Official representations lay long unheeded. 'The 
courtesy of sending out a minister to America was left unre- 
garded. Last of all, the commercial policy, which had been 
thus far kept in operation by temporary acts, was made per- 
manent by parliament. This was in 1788, a few months after 
Mr. Adams had solicited permission to return home. His 
mission had only served to convince him that nothing was to 
be looked for in Great Britain but ill-will, Neither could he 
indulge even in the luxury of complaint, for he had it not to say 
that America had placed herself in a position void of offence. 

Yet, apart from the embarrassments occasioned by the morti- 
fying condition of his own country, the period passed by Mr. 
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Adams in England was not without its agreeable compensa- 
tions. The presence of his wife and dertehécr, and the marriage 
contracted by the latter with Colonel William Stephens Smith, 
whom, after many years of honorable service in the war, con- 
gress had sent out as secretary to the legation in London, 
afforded him the domestic society without which he never could 
be happy; and the leisure he enjoyed from pressing public 
business yielded an opportunity to turn his mind to other useful 
objects. Nothing affected him more than the accounts of the 
condition of the United States, threatening, as they seemed to 
do, the failure of all the bright hopes he had cherished of their 
career as an independent nation. The difficulties in their way 
were clearly enough to be traced to one source, the want of 
energetic government. It seemed therefore of importance that 
the true principles, at the foundation of a well-ordered sys- 
tem, should be fully explained. In the formation of the draft 
of a constitution for Massachusetts, in 1779, Mr. Adams had 
first labored to embody favorite ideas, which his later oppor- 
tunities to view the practical operation of the British govern- 
ment had only tended more fully to confirm. He now directed 
his attention to the analysis of the theory upon which it rested, 
and to the possibility of stripping it of those appendages which 
foster a great inequality of social condition, so as to adapt 
it to purely republican habits. The experiment promised to be 
of use in confirming the popular mind in the United States, 
now showing tendencies to wild and dangerous errors, and he 
determined to make it. Inasmuch as later events tended greatly 
to distort a proper conception of his views, traces of which are 
thickly scattered in the writings left by some of his contem- 
poraries, it will not be out of place here to give a brief and 
impartial summary of the principles that appear to constitute 
his system. 

Unlike most speculators on the theory of government, Mr. 
Adams begins by assuming the imperfection of man’s nature, 
and introducing it at once as an element with which to com- 
pose his edifice. He finds the human race impelled by their 
passions as often as guided by their reason, sometimes led to 
good actions by scarcely corresponding motives, and sometimes 
to bad ones rather from inability to resist temptation than from 
natural propensity to evil. This is the corner-stone of his sys- 
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tem. And any substitute for it which involves a different idea, 
such, for example, as that men will certainly do right from 
their love of it, or that they can only be deterred from evil by 
the fear of punishment; any substitute that omits to provide in 
as many ways as possible for the tremendous working of the 
passions which attends all contests for the possession of power, 
must, according to him, end in failure. The problem to be 
solved is, to what extent these adverse influences, not less than 
the virtues of all the citizens, can be made to subserve the 
purpose of supporting government instead of shaking it. This 
cannot be expected to be done by concentrating power in one 
place, to be acquired by efforts all exerted in one direction; for 
such a plan would expose the whole edifice to be submerged by 
every successive wave of opinion. Neither can it be hoped from 
the setting in opposition of forces nearly equal; for the conflicts 
that might result would inevitably be so violent as to threaten 
total ruin. The true course is, to find the means so to decen- 
tralize power, so to distribute it in a multiplicity of parts, as to 
give no undue preponderance in any single one, and yet to 
maintain the healthy energy of all. 
To arrive at practical results, it is necessary, then, to classify 
"powers. The interests of men in society are at the founda- 
tion of the attachment to property, through the unequal opera- 
tion of which arises the distinction between the rich and poor. 
Their passions make themselves felt in the ambition of place 
as well as in the desire for fame. Out of these causes issue 
the three concentrated forms of social energy; the multitude, 
who must ever represent poverty and numbers; the rich, who 
represent education and property; and the chief, who symbol- 
izes the aspirations of the whole. A wise forecast would then 
provide free play for the legitimate exercise of these several 
forces, in some shape or other; thus making each subservient 
to the common support, and yet placing careful limitations and 
restrictions around them all. Mr. Adams thought this admirably 
arranged in the constitution of Great Britain, and therefore 
worthy of imitation. The distribution of power in the three 
parts, executive, legislative, and judicial, with the introduction 
into the second of two opposing elements likely to reduce its 
otherwise dangerous preponderance over the others, seemed to 
promise security without the risk of feebleness. All this ap- 
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peared quite as easy of execution under a system deriving its 
origin from the people, as under one born of feudal tenures. 
The required changes would only limit the extent of the powers 
conferred, and multiply the neutralizing forces. The subdivision 
as well as the balancing of opposite interests to effect the great 
purpose of preventing a concentration of too much power at 
any one point, might be carried as far as could be, consistently 
with the general good. Yet the rule was not to be applied 
in all cases equally. The executive, for example, was not to 
be subdivided in such a manner as to injure its energy, nor 
weakened so far as to impair its capacity of self-protection ; 
whilst into the legislative was to be introduced a recognition 
of the interests of property so far as it might tend to keep 
in check the dangerous tendency to appeal exclusively to nume- 
rical strength. 

Such is, in brief, the theory of Mr. Adams, as drawn from a 
review of his writings on the subject throughout his life, and 
illustrated as well by the early sketch which he drew for the 
use of the southern States as by the more mature model which 
he presented for the consideration of the Convention of Massa- 
chusetts. It fell in with the habits and prepossessions of his 
countrymen so far as to be made the foundation of most of 
the constitutions adopted in the several States. But there were 
great differences between them in the degree of attention paid 
to the organic principle, and two or three departed from it 
altogether. Not a few persons were disposed to regard the 
complicated machinery which it called into action as cumbrous, 
and its operations as unnecessarily expensive. The simplicity 
of an absolute monarchy or of a pure democracy will always 
have its charm with minds not kept awake to its suscep- 
tibility of abuse. As between these extremes, the Americans 
tended much the most towards democracy. One representa- 
tive body, vested with powers barely sufficient to supply the 
need of government in every department, became not an uncom- 
mon demand. And it had been latterly growing into popular 
favor from the dissatisfaction prevailing with all existing insti- 
tutions, upon which the responsibility for every grievance of the 
body politic was cast, without the smallest regard to the causes 
that might really have produced them. 

But in addition to the various springs of discontent, which 
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were combining to shake the doctrines of Mr. Adams in Amer- 
ica, the state of affairs in Europe, and especially in France, was 
superinducing a novel disturbing force of extraordinary strength. 
Staggering under the combined weight of the moral corruptions 
and the financial complexities of the preceding reign, with 
religious institutions sapped by the indefatigable assiduity of 
the most brilliant minds of the kingdom, moved by the popular 
sympathies with the victory of liberty effected by French aid 
in America, that great edifice of European society, which it 
had taken ten centuries to consolidate, was toppling to its fall. 
This terrific event was, as usual in such cases, giving out its 
heralding signs. Prominent among them were the discussions 
touching the origin of government, in which the natural dry- 
ness of the topic was relieved to the general sense by fascinat- 
ing charms of style and seductive pictures for the imagination. 
The dreamy enthusiasm of Rousseau combined with the epi- 
grammatic wit of Voltaire to prepare a favorable reception for 
the more stately speculations of Turgot, De Mably, Mirabeau, 
and Condorcet. Differing in almost every other particular, 
there was one point in which these writers were found to 
agree. ‘The iron hands and hearts of Louis the Eleventh 
and Henry the Fourth, Richelieu, and Mazarin, by rigidly ad- 
hering to one pglicy for two centuries, had succeeded in erad- 
icating every germ of provincial or departmental independence 
out of France, and in sowing in its place a fixed attachment 
to centralization. 
As a consequence, little favor has since been extended to any 
‘theory based upon a complicated subdivision of powers, and 
still less to any form of federation whatever. The fancy dis- 
played by Montesquieu for the English system, though caught 
up by a limited number of disciples, has at no time taken root 
in the popular mind of France. Turgot, one of the clearest 
thinkers of his nation, seeing no possible benefit in it, took 
advantage of the publication by Dr. Price of his pamphlet upon 
the American governments, to address to him a letter, comment- 
ing with regret upon what he called the servility of the States in 
following the precedent set by the mother country. He was 
not disposed to admit merit in any system that departed from 
the utmost simplicity. Neither could he recognize a safer guide 
than that obtained by concentrating all power in one body 
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directly representing the nation. The specious doctrine thus 
put forth was taken up and immediately repeated in the elo- 
quent declamations of Mirabeau and the more logical reasoning 
of Condorcet, as it has of late been reproduced in the poetic 
prose of Lamartine; all equally symbolic of the ruling idea of 
France, but all, so far from proving its soundness, that it has 
condemned their country twice within a century to pay a 
fearful price for the lesson that the simplicity aimed at can 
only come, in its perfect form, in the person of an absolute 
king. ' 

Alarmed, by the indications of opinion in various countries of 
Europe and in America, for the consequences that might ensue 
to his native State, then showing the most unequivocal ten- 
dencies to disorganization, Mr. Adams thought he might do 
service if, from his point of view, he should attempt to lay before 
the world something in the nature of a general defence of the 
theory so extensively assailed. He fixed upon the passage of 
Turgot’s letter which referred to the American States, as the 
text upon which to frame his observations. But not content 
with fortifying the reasons upon which their system rested, it 
occurred to him that a secondary class of arguments could be 
obtained from a wide examination and historical review of the 
operation of all known forms of government, ancient as well as 
modern. If, in the process, the truth could be made to appear, 
that many of them had owed their misfortunes and final ruin to 
the improper distribution of power, it might be of use as a 
warning against the repetition of similar experiments. The 
results of his labor were embraced in a work, entitled A- 
Defence of the Constitutions of the United States of America 
against the attack of M. Turgot. It comprehended an analysis 
of the various free governments of ancient and modern times, 
with occasional summaries of their history, to illustrate the 
nature of the evils under which they had suffered and ultimately 
perished. It was comprised in three volumes, composed, printed, 
and published during the author’s residence in England. The 
first volume, which was issued before the others, came to the 
United States just as the Convention to frame a federal 
constitution was on the point of commencing its labors at 
Philadelphia. It was immediately put to press in the principal 
towns, and, owing to the excitement immediately occasioned by 
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the anxiety for the success of that assembly, it was read by a 
number of persons far greater than is in ordinary times attracted 
to such discussions. Happening to fall in with the popular 
current just then setting with force against the disorders and 
commotions that had broken into open violence in some of the 
States and threatened them all, it did much to confirm many 
minds in the course of thought which ensured the acceptance 
of the constitution. This was particularly the case in Massa- 
chusetts, where the sentiments of the people were by no means 
settled. There was a wide diversity of opinion among them, 
one side, frightened by the prospect of anarchy, leaning to 
the conviction of a necessity of strong government almost like 
“monarchy, whilst the other, relaxed by the license of the period, 
regarded with aversion any tendency to more effective re- 
straints. The form of constitution agreed upon at Phila- 
delphia, whilst it was hailed with delight by the commercial 
interests of the seaboard, was by no means equally relished 
in the agricultural regions, or by those who had been the 
most active in the early struggles of the Revolution. The 
consequence was, that the convention summoned to decide 
upon its merits on the part of Massachusetts, contained many 
hesitating members. Much depended upon the course taken by 
John Hancock and Samuel Adams. At this crisis, the voice of 
John Adams, warning them of the risk attending ill-balanced 
and feeble governments, came in happily from the other side of 
the water, to reinforce the argument for adopting something, 
and to dispel scruples of opponents, at least so far as to induce 
acquiescence in an experiment. It was only thus that the 
federal constitution escaped the jaws of death at its begin- 
ning; for there can be little doubt that, in the wavering state of 
opinion, the example of a positive rejection by Massachusetts 
would have been fatal to all prospect of its ratification by the 
requisite number of States. 

If the eye of the critic be turned to the composition of this 
work, it must be conceded that it will be found defective in 
many particulars. No one was more conscious of this than 
the author. His own ideas of it are so characteristically ex- 
pressed in a letter written at the time to his brother-in-law, 
Richard Cranch, himself a member of the Massachusetts con- 
vention the next year, as to deserve insertion at this place. 
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« Grosvenor Square, 15 January, 1787. 

“ My pear Brotuer, — Dr. Tufts will give you a strange book. 
I know not whether the sentiments of it will be approved by 
the men of sense and letters in America. If they are, they will 
make themselves popular in time. If they are not, our country- 
men have many miseries to go through. If the system attempted 
to be defended in these letters is not the system of the wisest 
men among us, I shall tremble for the consequences, and wish 
myself in any obscure hole in the world. Iam myself as clearly 
satisfied of the infallible truth of the doctrines there contained 
as I am of any demonstration in Euclid; and if our countrymen 
are bent upon any wild schemes inconsistent with the substance 
of it, the sooner they remove me out of their sight the better ; 
for I can be of no service to them in promoting their views. I 
shall be anxious to know how it is received, and shall be obliged 
to you to inform me. 

“T lament that it is so hasty a production. It is only since 
my return from Holland, in September, that I began to collect 
the materials. But the disturbances in New England made it 
necessary to publish immediately, in order to do any good. My 
friends in Holland were much employed in revolutions. In 
several conversations there, I had occasion to mention some 
things respecting governments which some of those gentlemen 
wished to see on paper. ‘Their desire, falling in with the sedi- 
tious meetings in the Massachusetts, determined me to write. 
The field is vast enough, the materials are splendid enough, and 
the subject is of weight enough, to employ the greatest scholar 
of the age for seven years. I am no great scholar, and have 
had but a few months’ time; but I hope the men of genius and 
science in America will pursue the subject to more advantage. 
By the hurry and precipitation with which this work was under- 
taken, conducted and completed, I have been obliged to be too 
inattentive both to method and the ornaments of style for the 
present taste of our countrymen; for I perceive that taste and 
elegance are the cry. This appears to me like establishing 
manufactures of lace, fringe, and embroidery in a country, before 
there are any of silk, velvet, or cloth. Our countrymen are by 
no means advanced enough in solid science and learning, in 
mathematics and philosophy, in Greek and Latin, to devote so 
much of their time to rhetoric. The ignorance of old Mum- 
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mius, who threatened a master of a ship to compel him to 
replace the paintings of Apelles, if he lost them, would become 
us much better. Iam no enemy to elegance, but I say no man 
has a right to think of elegance till he has secured substance; 
nor then, to seek more of it than he can afford. That taste 
which, for its gratification, will commit knavery and run in debt 
beyond the ability to pay, merits execration. That elegance 
which devours honor, truth, and independency, which scorns 
reputations and can reconcile itself to ignominy, public or 
private, is a monster that Hercules ought to destroy. If the 
courts of justice must be stopped at the point of the bayonet, if 
the laws must be trampled under foot to satisfy elegance, it is a 
demon that ought to be sent back to hell. 

“¢ Libertatem, amicitiam, fidem, precipua humani animi bona’ 
—these are essential to human happiness. Finery of every 
kind may be dispensed with, until it can be reconciled to the 
other.” 


It may be observed, in passing from this letter, that the pas- 
sage from Tacitus, quoted at the close, became such a favorite 
with Mr. Adams that he selected the first three words and the 
governing verb retinebis, as a motto for himself, which he caused 
to be engraved in various forms for his private use. They are 
taken from the address put into the mouth of the Emperor 
Galba by the historian, upon the adoption of Piso, as his heir, 
according to the forms of the Roman law; a fatal gift, as it 
proved, but conveyed in an address breathing so much of the 
early spirit of the republic as to elevate the speaker far above 
those either before or after him on the imperial throne. 

A few words more will close all that it is deemed necessary 
to say of the “Defence of the American Constitutions.” The 
transient interest in its pages, awakened by a sense of the neces- 
sities of government at the time, passed away with the adoption 
of the federal constitution. Another motive for perusing them 
succeeded, in the desire of political antagonists to find materials 
for impairing the influence of the author. ‘To this end, not only 
the general tendency of the work was denounced as monarchical, 
but every passage in it was sedulously hunted up, which could 
be made to bear an invidious meaning. The obvious approba- 
_tion of the distribution of powers in the British constitution 
VOL. I. 37 B2 
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was used to justify an accusation, at one moment of a desire 
to introduce absolutism, at another, of favoring an aristocracy. 
These representations were attended with a considerable share 
of success for the time. But a calmer examination of the 
whole work will serve to show that there is no just ground for 
them. The object of it is to show the great danger of power 
concentrated in any one quarter, whether it be in the hands 
of a single chief, or in a select number, or in the multitude, as 
well as to recommend precautions against it by subdividing and 
thus neutralizing as much of the excess as possible. Hence the 
book, if studied for that object, would be found to yield quite 
as many texts against absolutism or aristocracy as against 
democracy. Such a result must inevitably flow from any dis- 
cussion of the rights of men carried on with regard only to © 
general principles, and independent of all local or temporary 
considerations. In this, as in other instances in his life, Mr. 
Adams followed his own convictions, without seeking to accom- 
modate them to prevailing ideas of any kind. His speculations 
have now gone into the immense reservoir of human thought 
accumulated by ages, there to take the chance of confirmation 
or otherwise, as the cumulative experience and the impassible 
judgment of later generations shall see fit to determine. No 
interest remains to pervert them. Whether pronounced right 
or wrong, the verdict can only affect the correctness of his — 
doctrines. It can make no difference with the estimate of his 
motives or of his character. 

Passing from the view of the substance to the form, it must be 
admitted, that as a specimen of style, it has few attractions for 
the general reader, being in this respect inferior to most of the 
author’s productions. It is defective in the arrangement, and in 
exposition of the arguments to establish the general conclusion. 
Much too great space is given to the minor details of the his- 
tory of the small Italian republics of the middle ages, which 
were not necessary to prove what is made clear enough without 
them. For these reasons, it is not likely that it will attract to 
its pages many readers out of the limits of the very small class 
who study the science of government on a comprehensive scale. 
To these, this book will still recommend itself as a profound 
examination of the principles upon which mixed forms, like 
those of Great Britain and America, are established, and as a 
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treasury of just reflections and striking illustrations, appro- 
priate to the general subject. Nobody has done so much to 
prove the fatal effect of vesting power in great masses in any 
single agency. No one has shown so clearly the necessity of 
enlisting the aid of the various classes of society to the sup- 
port of a common cause, by giving to each of them a legitimate 
field of exertion; and no one has more impressively warned 
posterity of the consequences of permitting the rise of dis- 
tinctions, thus setting the rich and the poor, the educated and 
the ignorant, the gifted and the dull into opposition, without 
preserving ready means of restraint upon the violence of each. 
Over and above these recommendations, there are scattered 
here and there maxims of policy, and observations upon events 
and characters in history, both ancient and modern, well worthy 
to be stored in the mind of every man called to the office of 
a statesman. Strange as it may seem, this work supplied, in 
part, what was then a vacuum in literature, and what is not yet 
entirely filled. The later labors of Brougham, and Guizot, and 
De Tocqueville have added much to the stock of useful mate- 
rials; but a philosophical and comprehensive treatment of all 
practicable forms of government, the joint offspring of learning 
and experience, remains to task the powers of some future 
genius, who, with the analytic power and the sententious wis- 
dom of Montesquieu, will have a care to avoid his errors of 
precipitate generalization. 

Whilst the leisure of Mr. Adams was thus absorbed in this 
interesting pursuit at home, it is not to be inferred that he did 
not derive much enjoyment from many of the events which 
were taking place in the world around him. The indifference 
of the court and ministers could not prevent him from enjoying 
the opportunities presented of witnessing the contests of elo- 
quence almost daily occurring in the two houses of parliament. 
Mr. Adams heard Burke, and Pitt, and Fox, and Sheridan, and 
Camden, and was present at the opening of the solemn pro- 
ceedings against Warren Hastings. It was the age of strong 
intellect in England. Nothing like it had occurred since the 
reign of Queen Anne, and nothing like it has been seen since. 
For the mind of the human race seems to be, in this respect, 
like the surface of the earth it inhabits, which must lie fallow at 
intervals between periods of excessive productiveness, in order 
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to recruit from its exhaustion. In addition to all these occupa- 
tions and diversions, Mr. Adams was engaged, in conjunction 
with Mr. Jefferson, then minister to France, with whom he had 
established agreeable social relations, in the duty of negotiating 
treaties with the Barbary powers and procuring the libera- 
tion of many unfortunate prisoners taken by them. This 
relation gave rise to an interesting correspondence between 
the two gentlemen, a large portion of which has been already 
laid before the world. 

But much as Mr. Adams might enjoy these superior oppor- 
tunities for study and recreation in Great Britain, there was a 
single drop of bitterness apart from every thing in Europe, 
which came in to spoil his pleasure. For the love or hate, the 
kindness or neglect of the English he cared little, so long as he 
could feel that the country which he represented, and for whose 
cause he had staked so much, was doing her duty in the new 
position assumed by her before the nations. It was during 
his residence here that he was compelled daily to receive new 
proofs of her reluctance to fulfil her solemn engagements, and 
of her neglect to sustain her honor as he would have wished 
her to do. In his situation, all the arguments in extenuation 
of her deficiencies, her poverty, her exhaustion, her inability to 
unite the several States in one policy, would have been of no 
avail, had he condescended to use them; but he never did. 
He would have been proud to defend her to the last drop of 
his blood against every unjust charge, but he would not stoop 
to palliate or equivocate about her short-comings, when they 
were undeniable. His feelings upon this subject he did not 
seek to conceal from his friends at home. In a letter, addressed 
to Dr. Tufts, an uncle of Mrs. Adams, at the time a member 
‘of the senate of Massachusetts, he thus expressed himself on 
this topic : — 

“As to politics, all that can be said is summarily compre- 
hended in a few words. Our country is grown, or at least has 
been dishonest. She has broke her faith with nations, and with 
her own citizens; and parties are all about for continuing this 
dishonorable course. She must become strictly honest and 
punctual to all the world before she can recover the confidence 
of anybody at home or abroad. The duty of all good men is 
to join in making this doctrine popular, and in discountenancing 
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every attempt against it. This censure is too harsh, I suppose, 
for common ears, but the essence of these sentiments must be 
adopted throughout America before we can prosper. Have our 
people forgotten every principle of public and private credit? 
Do we trust a man in private life who is not punctual to his 
word? Who easily makes promises and is negligent to perform 
them? Especially if he makes promises knowing that he can- 
not perform them, or deliberately designing not to perform 
them ?” 


This was severe language towards his countrymen, but not 
unwarranted by much of the doctrine prevalent among the 
people of America at this period. A large number growing 
daily more restless under the bridle of the law, were encouraging 
each other to the last step of putting it at defiance, whilst others 
were resorting to more indirect but not less decisive means of 
annulling their obligations altogether. It was this relaxation of 
morals which gave Mr. Adams his moments of deep mortifica- 
tion as minister of the United States in London. Through life, 
his code as a public man was, on this subject, perfectly uniform. 
He never favored that species of logic, not infrequent among 
political leaders of all nations, whereby a different standard of 
right can be assumed at home from that which is proclaimed 
abroad, another rule acted upon individually from that which 
is presented in official station. He wished his country to be all 
that his dreams had pictured when advocating her -independ- 
ence; and finding that, as time went on, the prospect of his 
usefulness in his station became less and less, he determined, 
in 1787, to ask leave of congress to resign his trusts and to 
return home to private life. Letters of recall were accord- 
ingly sent out by congress in February, 1788. Not one of the 
important objects he had sought, to gain in England had been 
effected. Supercilious indifference prevailed in the British coun- 
cils. Alienation and not conciliation was the order of the day. 
The only compensation for a disappointment, which events ren- 
dered it utterly out of his power to prevent, was found in the 
receipt of a copy of a resolution adopted by congress, expressive 
of the sense entertained by that body of the value of his services 
during the ten years of his residence abroad, It was in these 


words :— 
37 * 
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“ Resolved, that congress entertain a high sense of the ser- 
vices which Mr. Adams has rendered to the United States, in 
the various important trusts which they have from time to time 
committed to him; and that the thanks of congress be presented 
to him for the patriotism, perseverance, integrity, and diligence, 
with which he hath ably and faithfully served his country.” 


CHAPTER IX. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE NEW GoVERNMENT— ELECTION AND SERVICES 
As VICE-PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


On the 20th of April, 1788, Mr. Adams bade farewell to the 
' shores of the ancient world. He returned to his native land to 
find it permanently freed from all dangers, excepting those which 
had their origin from within. He had quitted it the first time at 
the very crisis of the war. He came back to see it in the most 
critical moment of the peace. The political world had under- 
gone, in the interval, a great revolution. 'Those questions which 
had agitated the people so long as independence was in doubt, 
had all passed away, and many of the men who appeared to 
lead at the beginning had vanished from the scene. But four 
of the members of congress who had signed their names to the 
Declaration in 1776 were members of the same body when the 
treaty of peace was submitted for ratification in 1783. It may 
fairly be doubted whether, in any modern government having a 
semblance of free institutions, the state of public feeling or the 
motives and principles that affect action ever continue for three 
years together the same. The passions of men cannot long 
endure a high degree of tension, and the decline of an excite- 
ment is invariably followed by indifference to a revival of the 
same emotion, as well as indisposition immediately to enter up- 
onany new one. The peace had been received with joy, be- 
cause it was regarded as a final object. Nothing further was 
needed to make America happy and prosperous. Hence there 
was little disposition to exertion. It was expected that the 
country would go on of itself. Great was then the disappoint- 
ment to discover, at the end of four or five years, that independ- 
ence had not done all that was hoped of it, that the people 
were not prosperous, that law and order were not so well estab- 
lished as they had been in the colonial days, that instead of im- 
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proving with time, things were visibly growing worse; and, 
lastly, that something was left to be done, or else the cherished 
independence was likely to turn out like the service of a wooden 
idol, an idle waste of labor and of emotions. 

Neither was it difficult to understand what was the sort of 
action called for. The want was plain. There was no common 
principle harmonizing the action of the different States. The 
attempt to incorporate one in the old form of confederation had 
utterly failed. Some more.vigorous restraint upon liberty was 
seen to be necessary by some, however reluctantly the idea 
might be welcomed by the great body of their disappointed 
countrymen. _ Forthwith a field of action opened itself, very 
different from the old one in 1774, and new persons came for- 
ward as leaders of opinion on one side and on the other. The 
first occasion upon which this change became outwardly visible, 
was upon the assembling of the convention to form a federal 
constitution. Here Mr. Madison and Mr. Hamilton attained 
the prominence which produced such important effects in the 
course of later events. Here is found the nucleus of the feelings 
which led to subsequent party divisions. Mr. Adams arrived 
at home only in time to witness the popular ratification of the 
instrument which emanated from their consultations. To him 
most of the actors who combined to frame it were almost, if 
not quite, strangers. But inasmuch as they had a powerful 
influence upon the remaining portion of his public life, it seems 
necessary to go into some explanation of the causes that oper- 
ated to bring them into the places which they were called to fill. 

The revolution of 1776, as has been mentioned heretofore, 
was effected through a union of colonies and individuals march- 
ing by no means with an equal pace to a common point, the 
rupture with Great Britain. The advance had been taken by 
Massachusetts, which led New England, and by a section of 
the planters of Virginia, headed by the Lees, Patrick Henry, 
Wythe, George Mason, and Jefferson, under whom rallied all 
the citizens of other colonies south of Maryland who sym- 
pathized with them. In the three southernmost States of New 
England only, was the whole community so inoculated with 
republican principles as to make the transition from the colonial 
to an independent state simple and easy. The emigration of 
the few who had formed connections with government or with 
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commercial interests at home, was not felt excepting as it 
removed the last restraint upon opinions always substantially 
democratic. The political power had ever been in the hands 
of the people. Such had not been the case elsewhere. The 
institutions of New York, Pennsylvania, and Virginia, had 
cherished a privileged class, which formed an obstacle to the 
reception of the new ideas, not to be removed without a 
Serious rent in the social system, at least in the first named 
States. That removal, gradually effected by the disappear- 
ance of numbers of the wealthy and more intelligent class, 
left a deficiency which was scarcely made good by the eleva- 
tion to influence of persons of less education and experience. 
The transition to democracy, being sudden, was attended with 
a good deal of social disorder, rendering itself most visible in 
the violent contentions in Pennsylvania about the crude con- 
stitution, and the oaths against alteration, which had been so 
thoughtlessly adopted. Yet, before the peace, the new ideas 
had become well established, and the people, under their in- 
fluence, had grown to be not less impatient of every restraint 
of individual action than jealous of the arrogation of any, 
even the most necessary power. ‘They had therefore arrived 
at about the same anarchical condition, into which the Eastern 
people, for a different reason, soon after fell. Exhausted by 
the war and the derangement of all useful industry, the forms 
which executed justice soon became equally hateful with those 
which had labored to impose a tyranny. It was the upheaving 
of the poorest classes to throw off all law of debtor and creditor, 
which brought about the successful effort to organize the federal 
government anew, as a bridle upon their license. They never 
favored it beforehand, nor cordially approved it afterwards, 
during their day and generation. The federal convention was 
the work of the commercial people in the seaport towns, of 
the planters of the slaveholding States, of the officers of the 
revolutionary army, and the property holders everywhere. And 
these parties could never have been strong enough of themselves 
to procure the general adoption of the instrument which they 
matured, had it not been that the open insurrection in Massa- 
chusetts, and the assemblages threatening to-shut up the courts 
of justice in other States, had thrown the intermediate body 
of quiet citizens of every shade of opinion, in panic, all on their 
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side. It was under the effect of this panic, that the delegates 
had been elected, and that they acted. The vibration of the 
pendulum may be most distinctly measured by the language of 
such men as James Madison and Elbridge Gerry, at all other 
periods of their lives the exponents of popular opinions. And 
taking these as the type of the most moderate party, the 
extent to which the ideas must have reached among the habit- 
ual advocates of a strong government, may readily be con- 
ceived. The federal constitution was the offspring of com- 
promises made under these circumstances. Although reduced 
in tone far below the level of opinion of one class, there can be 
no doubt that it was still considerably above that which pre- 
vailed in the country at large. And it may very fairly be ques- 
tioned, whether any period has occurred before or since, with 
perhaps one brief exception of extraordinary unanimity, when it 
could have succeeded, eyen as it did then, in fighting its way 
through the ordeal of the ratifying conventions. 

From this moment is then to be dated a new epoch in the 
history of the United States. And in the friends of the new 
constitution, denominated federalists, as well as in its oppo- 
nents, called anti-federalists, are to be seen the germs of the 
great political division of the country, which now sprang up 
and continued to prevail during the existence of at least one 
generation of men. 

In the distribution of individuals upon one side or ihe other 
of this line, it is not to be supposed that many anomalies did 
not occur. That among the opponents of the constitution are 
to be ranked a great majority of those who had most strenuously 
fought the battle of independence of Great Britain, is certain. 
The sentiment that animated them having its nourishment in a 
single root, the jealousy of power, imparted a homogeneous char- 
acter to their movements, which the opposite side never could 
possess. Among the federalists, it is true, were to be found a 
large body of the patriots of the Revolution, almost all the general 
officers who survived the war, and a great number of the sub- 
stantial citizens along the line of the seaboard towns and popu- 
lous regions, all of whom had heartily sympathized in the policy 
of resistance. But these could never have succeeded in effecting 
the establishment of the constitution, had they not received the 
active and steady codperation of all that was left in America of 
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attachment to the mother country, as well as of the moneyed 
interest, which ever points to strong government as surely as 
the needle to the pole. As a consequence, there was from the 
beginning a line of division within the ranks of the government 
party, which did not fail to make itself more and more visible 
with the progress of time. The course of John Adams, like 
that of Jefferson and Samuel Adams, previous to 1783, had been 
much the most closely allied with that of the enemies of the con- 
stitution, of whom Patrick Henry, and the Lees, and Gerry, and 
George Clinton were the most prominent representatives; but 
his bitter experience of the want of a government to sustain the 
national honor in Europe, and his lifelong attachment to the 
tripartite or English theory, combined, on his return, to place 
him warmly on the side of its friends. He, too, had felt the 
reaction, which had carried even Jefferson, and Madison, and 
Gerry into the approbation of sentiments rather out of line 
with the rest of their public life. And embracing the cause 
with his customary ardor, he was naturally brought into greater 
prominence as a supporter of the new system in Massachusetts, 
from the fact that there it had met with much difficulty to 
make its way. Almost on the instant of his return, he had 
been elected to a place in the old congress. But that body had 
fallen into the last stages of dissolution, with its sessions con- 
tinued only for form’s sake, so that he never took his seat. In 
the mean while, the necessary elections were in progress to set 
agoing the new organization, and the time approached to de- 
termine the important question, who should be the two men 
selected by the general voice to fill the most prominent posts 
established by the plan. 

The constitution, in its original form, required that the votes 
of the Electoral Colleges should point out these two persons, 
without assigning their relative places. That question was left 
to be determined by the greater or less number of suffrages 
which they might respectively obtain. The obvious motive for 
this arrangement was, to secure a second person in the far 
inferior place, who might be depended upon, in case of necessity, 
suitably to fill the first. And in this it was certainly more 
successful than the provision since substituted has proved. 
Here, however, its beneficial nature ended, for in every other 
respect it proved the fertile mother of abuses, some of which 
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were not slow to show themselves even on the very first oppor- 
tunity. With respect to the nomination of one of the two 
individuals, and him whom it was the desire alike of all the 
electors and the people at large to see placed at the head of 
the government, there was no manner of doubt in any mind. 
George Washington was the man, and there could be no other. 
No similar unanimity was to be expected in the selection of any 
second person; hence there could be no ambiguity about his 
destination. The question then fell down to the comparatively 
small matter, who should be the Vice-President. Geographical 
considerations prompted the selection in a quarter opposite to 
that which was to give the President, and the prominence of 
Massachusetts in the revolutionary struggle pointed that State 
out as the one from which it might properly be made. Among 
the distinguished statesmen within her limits, three stood forth 
broadly in the public eye. ‘These were Hancock, and Samuel 
and John Adams. But neither Hancock nor Samuel Adams had 
manifested a very hearty good-will to the new constitution, or 
had done much more than to acquiesce in supporting it as a 
dubious experiment. Nor yet had they the advantage of the 
long and brilliant course of foreign services rendered before the 
eyes of the whole country, which recommended the third indi- 
vidual. As a consequence, John Adams united a far greater 
number of votes than either, or than any other man. But he 
did not obtain a majority. Only thirty-four out of sixty-nine 
electors named him. The other thirty-five votes were scattered 
at random among ten individuals, no one of whom obtained 
more than nine. But by the terms of the constitution, even 
this was decisive; so that Mr. Adams became the first Vice- 
President of the United States. 

This narration is of great importance to the right conception 
of the later history, because in it is to be found the first trace 
of the opposition of sentiment which ultimately destroyed the 
federal party. Had the choice been left entirely to the predi- 
lections of the electors, without an effort to direct it, or to regu- 
late the mode in which it was to be made, there can be no 
doubt that, whatever the issue might have been, everybody 
would have cheerfully acquiesced in it. In New England, and 
throughout the Union, the great body of those friends of the 
constitution who had been in the habit of reposing confidence 
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in Mr. Adams as a leader in the Revolution, would probably 
have found a voice in the Electoral Colleges, which might or 
might not have decided the choice in his favor. At any rate, 
they would have proved hearty in supporting him. The case 
was widely different with another class, who had not. har- 
monized with him during the struggle, and who now regu- 
lated their course upon very different considerations from those 
of personal preference. Of this class, Alexander Hamilton was 
rapidly becoming the representative and the spokesman. Active 
and energetic in promoting the adoption of the constitution 
itself, in the success of which, as an experiment, he entertained 
but a feeble confidence, his natural ardor impelled him to the 
exercise of what influence he could command in the further 
and more delicate task of shaping the manner in which, and 
designating the men through whom, it should first be carried 
into operation. Coinciding with the rest of the world in the 

nomination of Washington for the chief position, his activity — 
seems to have been exerted mainly to the point of determining 
the relation the second officer was to bear to the first. Towards 
the prominent men of Massachusetts, between whom his saga- 
city perceived the choice to lie, he was, at best, indifferent. But 
he had not lost the old impressions obtained in the army, first 
against New England generally, and next against the Lees and 
the Adamses as caballing against Washington in the Revolu- 
tion, and therefore looked with great distrust upon the prospect 
of placing one of the latter in a situation of power to embarrass 
_the new government.’ Reassured on this point by his friend 
Sedgwick, of Massachusetts, as well as by his own belief, that 
“to a sound understanding Mr. Adams joined an ardent love 
for the public good,” he determined upon giving him the pref- 
-erence. But he did it, subject to a refinement in policy, by 
which Mr. Adams was to be brought into place with as little 
of the appearance of equality with the President in the popular 
esteem as possible.2 The idea of any equalization of electoral 
votes, from which a possible danger to Washington’s election 
could be apprehended, was preposterous. It is plain that he 
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never entertained it. His exertions, to subtract votes from the 
number which would otherwise have been given to Mr. Adams, 
must then be traced to some other motive; and there is none, 
on the whole, so probable as the desire to keep a check over the 
political influence of the second officer in the new government, 
should he prove to incline at last to embarrass the chief by his 
opposition. They were effective in New Jersey and Connecti- 
cut? not to say elsewhere, and to the extent of giving to Mr. 
Adams the appearance of being chosen by less than a majority 
of the electors. 

In the remarkable correspondence on this subject between 
Mr. Hamilton and his friends, a portion of which has been lately 
disclosed, it is a singular coincidence that Mr. Adams should 
have been recommended by Mr. Sedgwick, though not among 
his partisans, on the ground that he was “a man of uncon- 
querable intrepidity and of incorruptible integrity,” and that 
the same gentleman should, twelve years later, have been one 
of the leading actors in, as well as the most discontented with 
the issue of, the greatest trial to which that intrepidity was ever 
subjected. He little foresaw, that in urging Mr. Hamilton to 
prefer Mr. Adams for these qualities, he was opposing to that 
gentleman’s natural aspirations for command the only effectual 
barrier remaining within the reach of the federalists, and sowing 
the seeds of a division which was to end in the complete over- 
throw of the power of them all. The peculiar mode in which 
Mr. Hamilton thought it proper to concede that preference was 
the first great political error which he committed. Mr. Adams 
very naturally felt that the process of deducting, in a clandestine 
manner, from the votes which but for that would have been 
given to him, was ominous of imperfect faith; and he com- 
plained that he had been exposed to the world as the choice of 
a minority of the electors, when, except for positive interference, 
he would have received at least forty-one, and probably more, of 
the sixty-nine. This complaint, scarcely unreasonable in itself, 
it would have been more prudent in a public man not to express 
even in the privacy of the domestic circle; but Mr. Adams, 
never a calculating politician, was not in the habit, excepting 
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in the most critical cases, of suppressing his feelings. The con- 
sequence was, that his unguarded language was tortured to 
justify the inference that he was dissatisfied at not having been 
permitted the chance to receive as many votes as General 
Washington. This again came back to his knowledge, and 
another element of mutual distrust entered into the counsels 
of those who were destined to act together. 

Yet these causes, though beginning to operate at this time, 
produced no perceptible effects until long afterwards. Neither 
is it just to suppose that Mr. Adams attached much importance 
to them at first. He was satisfied with the honors conferred 
upon him, little as the labors of the post were adequate to a 
man of his abundant energies. No high situation in the gov- 
ernment of the United States could now be so easily lopped off 
without missing it, as that of the Vice-President. Its only con- 
sequence depends upon the contingency of a succession to the 
chief office. It was not by any means so insignificant, how- 
ever, when Mr. Adams was first chosen, as it has been in later 
times. Mr. Hamilton had not overrated the importance of 
filling it with a steady friend. At that moment, the machine of 
government was to be set in motion, and it was material that 
all the principal parts should be put in a condition to work 
kindly together. The grand fact, of a serious division of public 
opinion upon its merits, and of the existence of a large body of 
the people ready from the outset to condemn it, was universally 
understood. It made itself painfully visible in the return of the 
individuals selected to serve in both branches of the legisla- 
ture. Although the lines were not then so sharply defined as 
afterwards, and in spite of the overruling influence of the name 
of Washington, there was reason to apprehend that the men 
who feared the constitution, would be nearly if not quite as 
numerous in congress as those who trusted it. This was 
particularly the case in the senate, over which body the Vice- 
President was required to act as the presiding officer. The as- 
sembly consisted, at the outset, only of twenty-two, out of whom 
the number of those who had favored the policy of enlarging 
the powers of government scarcely exceeded that of those who 
maintained the propriety of restricting them. This difference, 
from which the constitution had narrowly escaped shipwreck at 
the start, made itself felt in every part of the organizing process 
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that formed the main business of the first congress. ‘The crea- 
tion of the various subordinate branches of the executive depart- 
ment, especially that of the treasury, the establishment of order 
in the finances, where nothing of the kind could be made to 
prevail under the old system, the construction of a plan for rais- 
ing a revenue, the consolidation of all outstanding obligations 
that had been incurred during the struggle, and the marking out 
of the complicated channels for the administration of justice in 
the federal courts, all devolved upon it. The first instance in 
which opposition developed itself by ‘close divisions in both 
Houses, occurred in the case of the law proposed to organize the 
Department of Foreign Affairs. The question most earnestly 
disputed turned upon the power vested by the constitution in 
the President to remove the person at the head of that bureau, 
at his pleasure. One party maintained it was an absolute right. 
The other insisted that it was subject to the same restriction 
of a ratification by the senate which is required when the officer 
is appointed. After a long contest in the house of represen- 
tatives, terminating in favor of the unrestricted construction, the 
bill came up to the senate for its approbation. 

This case was peculiar and highly important. By an anom- 
aly in the constitution, which, upon any recognized theory, it is 
difficult to defend, the senate, which, in the last resort, is made 

-the judicial tribunal to try the President for malversation in 
office, is likewise clothed with a power of denying him the 
agents in whom he may choose most to confide for the faithful 
execution of the duties of his station, and forcing him to select 
such as they may prefer. If, in addition to this, the power of 
displacing such as he found unworthy of trust had been sub- 
jected to the same control, it cannot admit of a doubt that the 
government must, in course of time, have become an oligarchy, 
in which the President would sink into a mere instrument of 
any faction that might happen to be in the ascendant in the 
senate. ‘T'his, too, at the same time that he would be subject to 
be tried by them for offences in his department, over which he 
could exercise no effective restraint whatever. In such case, the 
alternative is inevitable, either that he would have become a 
confederate with that faction, and therefore utterly beyond the 
reach of punishment by impeachment at their hands, for offences 
committed with their privity, if not at their dictation, or else, in 
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case of his refusal, that he would have been powerless to defend 
himself against the paralyzing operation of their ill-will. Such 
a state of subjection in the executive head to the legislature is 
subversive of all ideas of a balance of powers drawn from the 
theory of the British constitution, and renders probable at any 
moment a collision, in which one side or the other, and it is 
most likely to be the legislature, must be ultimately annihilated. 

Yet, however true these views may be in the abstract, it 
would scarcely have caused surprise if their soundness had not 
been appreciated in the senate. The temptation to magnify 
their authority is commonly all-powerful with public bodies of 
every kind. In any other stage of the present government than 
the first, it would have proved quite irresistible. But through- 
out the administration of General Washington, there is visible 
among public men a degree of indifference to power and place, 
which forms”one of the most marked features of that time. 
More than once the highest cabinet and foreign appointments 
went begging to suitable candidates, and begged in vain. To 
this fact it is owing, that public questions of such moment 
were then discussed with as much of personal disinterestedness 
as can probably ever be expected to enter into them any- 
where. Yet even with all these favoring circumstances it soon 
became clear that the republican jealousy of a centralization 
of power in the President would combine with the esprit de 
corps to rally at least half the senate in favor of subjecting 
removals to their control. In such a case, the responsibility 
of deciding the point devolved, by the terms of the constitu- 
tion, upon Mr. Adams, as Vice-President. The debate was 
continued from the 15th to the 18th of July, a very long time 
for that day in an assembly comprising only twenty-two mem- 
bers when full, but seldom more than twenty in attendance. 
A very brief abstract, the only one that has yet seen the light, is 
furnished in the third volume of the present work. Mr. Adams 
appears to have made it for the purpose of framing his own 
judgment in the contingency which he must have foreseen as 
likely to occur. The final vote was taken on the 18th. Nine 
senators voted to subject the President’s power of removal 
to the will of the senate; Messrs. Few, Grayson, Gunn, John- 
son, Izard, Langdon, Lee, Maclay, and Wingate. On the other 
hand, nine senators voted against claiming the restriction; 
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Messrs. Bassett, Carroll, Dalton, Elmer, Henry, Morris, Pater- | 
son, Read, and Strong. The result depended upon the voice of 
the Vice-President. It was the first time that he had been 
summoned to such a duty. It was the only time, during his 
eight years of service in that place, that he felt the case to be 
of such importance as to justify his assigning reasons for his 
vote. These reasons were not committed to paper, however, 
and can therefore never be known. But in their soundness it is 
certain that he never had the shadow of a doubt. His decision 
settled the question of constitutional power in favor of the 
President, and consequently established the practice under the 
government, which has continued down to this day. Although 
there have been occasional exceptions taken to it in argument, 
especially at moments when the executive power, wielded by a 
strong hand, seemed to encroach upon the limits of the codrdi- 
nate departments, its substantial correctness has» been, on the 
whole, quite generally acquiesced in. And all have agreed, that 
no single act of the first congress has been attended with more 
important effects upon the working of every part of the gov- 
ernment. 

But though this was the first and the most important case in 
which the casting vote of the Vice-President was invoked to 
settle the details of organization, it was by no means the only 
one during the time Mr. Adams presided over the senate. Very 
seldom was the majority on disputed points more than two; 
and four times, during this session, the numbers stood nine 
against nine. At the second session, his casting vote was 
called for, twelve, at the third, four times, making twenty times 
during the first congress, and always upon points of impor- 
tance in the organic laws. The services thus rendered make 
little figure on the records; but the effect of them, in smoothing 
away, at a critical moment, many of the obstacles to the estab- 
lishment of the government, will continue to be felt so long 
as the form itself shall endure. 

President Washington, anxious to unite the feelings of the 
people, began his administration by calling into his cabinet the 
leading exponents of opposite opinions. In this way, Thomas 
Jefferson was placed at the head of the foreign office, and Alex- 
ander Hamilton took the direction of the finances. The har- 
mony hoped for did not follow. No possible circumstances, 
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short of a renewal of the struggle for independence, could have 
availed to produce it. Both the persons named were men of 
the first class of minds, but they had little else in common. 
Neither could bear the ascendency of the other, or submit to be 
overruled without resentment. The consequence was, in the 
secret councils of the first administration, a perpetual conflict 
of opinions, which the imposing presence of the chief could 
barely prevent from breaking over every limit. Neither could 
this state of feeling continue in the cabinet without soon ex- 
tending itself into the ranks of those who sympathized with the 
Tespective combatants, and spreading from them among the 
people at large. For they were both representatives of ideas, and 
not merely of persons. The forms which this antagonism took, 
naturally followed the two lines of action in which the abilities 
of the combatants had been called into exercise; but unforeseen 
and extrinsic circumstances contributed greatly to increase its 
intensity. 'To Mr. Hamilton the difficult task had been assigned 
of drawing order out of the chaos of the finances. He did so 
by proposing plans for funding the public debt, for the assump- 
tion of the state debts, for a national bank, a system of revenue 
from taxation internal and external, and a sinking fund. 'These 
plans all equally bristled with points of irritation to a large 
class of men, of whom Mr. Jefferson was soon regarded by the 
public as the natural head. They were opposed in both houses 
of congress with such pertinacity as barely to escape defeat. 
Here again the influence of Mr. Adams became important. 
There can be no doubt that it would have turned the scale, 
had it been exerted in opposition. But though not in all cases 


- entirely agreeing in sentiment with Mr. Hamilton on these sub- 


jects, and in some particulars holding very strong opposing 
opinions, he felt the necessity, to the very salvation of the 
machine of government, of sustaining some general system at 
once, and therefore gave a cordial and hearty support to this 
as the most practicable plan. ‘The steady and uniform manner 
in which he rendered it, always valuable to a public man when 
seeking the attainment of important results against active resist- 
ance, seems to have worked so far on the feelings of Mr. Ham- 
ilton as for the moment to dispel the distrust he had entertained 
of him at the outset of the government. When the time ap- 
proached at which it became necessary to point out candidates 
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for reélection to the chief offices, he not only desisted from any 
further attempt to subtract from the number of electoral votes 
Mr. Adams might be likely to obtain, but he even solicited for 
him a general support, as “a firm, honest, and independent 
politician.”! This tribute it is important to bear in mind in a 
later stage of the narrative, when Mr. Hamilton found occasion 
for dissatisfaction in the exercise, in his own case, of these very 
qualities which he now commended. 

But whatever may have been the state of the public mind 
caused by those financial questions which were determined in 
the course of the first administration of General Washington, 
it did not, nor, with the exception, perhaps, of direct taxation, 
can such matters in themselves ever, excite a very deep agita- 
tion of the popular passions. Neither is it possible to expect 
much duration of discontent after the measures in dispute 
begin sensibly to connect themselves with the national pros- 
perity. It could not be denied that the revival of confidence 
consequent upon them acted like magic upon industry, and 
began that great development of material wealth which has gone 
on with almost unbroken continuance to this day. Whether 
Mr. Hamilton’s plans caused this change, or whether, if they 
did, they were the best that could have been devised, became 
speculations only for the curious. At all events, they were fol- 
lowed by the desired effect. The commercial and moneyed 
interests, which were the first to feel it, at once rallied around 
Mr. Hamilton as their benefactor, and they never deserted him 
afterwards. A new power arose, that of the fundholders, the 
rapid increase of which inspired Mr. Jefferson with alarm and a 
determination to resist it. But all his opposition would have 
availed little, had it not been for a new and extraordinary dis- 
turbing force, which came in to aid him by giving another 
course to the public feeling. This was the French revolution. 

This moral earthquake was, at the outset, hailed by the people 
of America, with Washington at their head, as the harbinger of 
a new era of republican liberty. Their sympathies, quickened 
by the remembrance of the aid received in the days of their own 
tribulation, and warmed by visions of a brilliant futurity, not 
only prompted earnest prayers for the success of the French 


1 Hamilton to C. C. Pinckney, Hamilton’s Works, vol. v. p- 533. 
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republicans, but dictated assistance, in case of emergency grow- 
ing out of the pressure of the monarchical combinations against 
them. On the other hand, the supercilious and neglectful con- 
duct of Great Britain towards them since the peace, had only 
contributed to confirm their sentiments of alienation and dislike 
in that quarter. Of this attraction towards the one nation and 
repulsion from the other, Thomas Jefferson was the natural 
exponent in America; whilst his official position made him 
necessarily prominent as a guide and adviser in framing the 
incipient relations of the country with both. A brilliant rather 
than a just thinker, the necessary consequence of a mind more 
comprehensive than true, the sanguine visions of a glorious 
issue from the French revolution were slow with him in vanish- 
ing. Neither did they disappear at last without leaving an 
impression upon his mind, and upon that of the large class in 
America who followed him, that his calculations had been well 
founded, and that the disastrous failure, which so grievously 
disappointed him, was chargeable to accident rather than any 
intrinsic cause. 
Here is the great point of divergence in the action of Mr. 
- Adams, which most strongly illustrates the difference of char- 
acter between him and Mr. Jefferson. Not called, in his official 
position, to take any part in directing the opinions of others, he 
could not forbear to express his own. The phenomena in 
France had never, from the outset, roused his enthusiasm, for 
he had early detected the element of destructiveness which they 
contained. Before Burke had ever ventured to interpose, with 
his giant’s strength, to stay the torrent of passion then threaten- 
ing to submerge all Europe, he had predicted that the experi- 
ment of self-government, upon which the French had entered, 
would fail. In a letter to Dr. Price, acknowledging the recep- 
tion of a copy of the discourse, which first drove Burke into 
this field of controversy, he used these memorable words : — 
“T know that encyclopedists and economists, Diderot and 
D’ Alembert, Voltaire and Rousseau, have contributed to this 
great event more than Sidney, Locke, or Hoadly, perhaps more 
than the American Revolution; and I own to you, I know not 
what to make of a republic of thirty million atheists.”..... 
“Too many Frenchmen, after the example of too many- Amer- 
icans, pant for equality of persons and property. The imprac- 
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ticability of this, God Almighty has decreed, and the advocates 
for liberty who attempt it will surely suffer for it.” 

It would be difficult, in smaller compass, to point out the 
sources of the calamities that followed. The writer had never 
sympathized with the speculations of the class of French writers 
to which he refers. Mr. Jefferson, on the contrary, naturally 
coincided with their views. Their want of a warm and yet 
restraining religious faith raised no ripple of distrust, for no 
image of the sort ever came reflected from his own mind; 
whilst Mr. Adams’s strong convictions of the impossibility of 
maintaining an equality of condition in any civilized society, 
savored to him of a backsliding into absolutism, which he ever 
afterwards laid to his charge. But this suspicion of Mr. Jeffer- 
son was really founded in a misconception of Mr. Adams’s 
whole cast of mind, which had been formed in the mould of the 
English writers, some of whom he names in his letter to Dr. 
Price, and which never relished the vague and fanciful specula- 
tions of the French school. 

There was, in this particular, a clear opposition in the sys- 
tems of the two men; the only one, it should be remarked, that 
was really developed in the course of their singularly blended 
career. So long as the causes of this division continued to 
operate, the separation between them grew wider and wider. 
Mr. Adams took up his pen, and furnished to the columns of 
a newspaper in Philadelphia a series of papers containing an 
analysis of Davila’s History of the civil convulsions of France 
in the sixteenth century, which he wrote to illustrate more fully 
the dangers from powerful factions in ill-balanced forms of 
government. In this doctrine, Mr. Jefferson saw visions of an - 
impending monarchy, which he sought to dissipate, not directly, 
but by secretly instigating the adoption, as an antidote, of 
Thomas Paine’s “ Rights of Man,” just then published in Great 
Britain. The accidental exposure of this interference, on the 
_ first page of that pamphlet, as reprinted in Philadelphia, brought 
another champion into the field to complicate the action. The 
papers of Publicola, written by John Quincy Adams, then a 
young lawyer in Boston, without any communication with his 
father, and first printed in a newspaper of that town, attracted 
great attention everywhere. ‘They were reprinted in New York 
and Philadelphia, afterwards collected by Stockdale, in Lon- 
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don, and published there as the work of John Adams. They 
were not his, however, excepting so far as the son might have 
imbibed with his growth the principles which animated the 
father through life. Those principles were widely remote from 
the doctrines of Paine. They seemed to Mr. Jefferson like add- 
ing fuel to the funeral pile of liberty; and the whole force of 
his friends was soon concentrated to resist their progress. The 
Adamses, on the other hand, denying the justice of this imputa- 
tion, regarded Mr. Jefferson’s support of Paine as bordering too 
closely upon social disintegration, and favoring a mere popular 
tyranny. ‘Thus came about the joining of that issue upon 
fundamental principles in America, which must ever take place 
under all forms of free government, so long as human society 
shall remain what it is. The conservative and the democratic 
republic may be considered as the general types which have 
from that day to this marshalled the respective divisions of the 
people of the United States in opposition to each other, when 
not affected by disturbing influences from without. 

The habits of Washington, his military life and his social 
relations, naturally placed him in the conservative class; and as 
the wild disorders of the revolution more and more developed 
themselves in France, as well as through the troublesome in- 
trigues of M. Genet nearer home, he became more and more 
alienated from the views which Mr. Jefferson was known to 
favor. ‘That gentleman had, as Secretary of State, nevertheless 
persevered in executing the policy laid down for the adminis- 
tration during its first term of office, and had very faithfully 
maintained the ‘reputation of the country, equally well against 
the impertinent aggressiveness of M. Genet, the envoy of demo- 
cratic France, and the supercilious arrogance of Mr. Hammond, 
the representative of British aristocracy. This had not been 
done, however, without the occurrence of dissensions within the 
cabinet, and a sense of the growing preponderance of opinions 
opposite to his, that threatened daily to fix him more firmly the 
champion of a policy with which he had no sympathy, and the 
promotion of which was felt by his friends as well as himself 
to be fatal to the maintenance of his own. 

The second election of President and Vice-President passed 
away; and Mr. Adams, against whom the only demonstration 
of opposition was made, came in over George Clinton, set up 
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as his competitor, by a decided preponderance in the Electoral 
Colleges. For Mr. Jefferson to continue longer in the cabinet 
in which his influence was sinking, was not only distasteful to 
himself, but was putting a restraint on the ardor of opposition, 
and impairing the energies of his friends, without any com- 
pensating prospect of good. He determined to withdraw; and 
his act became the signal for the consolidation of the party, 
which looked to him as its chief. Broad and general ground 
was now taken against the whole policy of the administration, 
and the arrows, restrained within the quiver so long as he 
remained liable to be hit, were now -drawn forth and sharp- 
ened for use even against Washington himself. 

Neither was Jefferson wanting, in this crisis, to his duty of a 
commander in the war. As he stepped from the threshold of 
office, he gave the requisite plan of the campaign. It was con- 
tained in his celebrated report upon the commercial relations 
of the country with foreign nations, the drift of which was favor- 
able to France and adverse to Great Britain. 'The able reason- 
ing which it contained, received new force from the hostility 
manifested by the latter country to American commerce. No 
sooner was war declared by her with France, than she began to 
play the tyrant over weaker nations on the ocean, by Orders in 
Council designed to harass the trade of neutrals with her enemy. 
Of course, the sympathy with France and the disgust with Eng- 
land proportionally increased in America, and naturally struck 
into the channel formed for them by Mr. Jefferson. Fortunately 
for him, he had an auxiliary then in the house of representa- 
tives, possessed of singular judgment and skill, upon whom the 
lead of the opposition devolved, and to whose dexterity and 
calmness, as a legislator, in tempering in action his own ten- 
dencies to extravagance in theory, much of his success must 
be ascribed. With far less of original genius, Mr. Madison was 
a more cautious counsellor and a more prudent administrator. 
The house of representatives assembled in 1794, in a temper to 
adopt any measures against Great Britain, however hostile. It 
was soon evident that some discriminating act to favor the 
commerce with France at her expense, a natural consequence 
of the reasoning of Mr. Jefferson’s report, would meet the ap- 
probation of a majority. The only question was upon the 
extent to which it should be carried. Considering the violence 
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of the various propositions brought to light, General Washing- 
ton felt at once the embarrassments into which they might 
plunge him. He had already defined for the country a policy 
of absolute neutrality. But here was, on the other hand, what 
threatened to entail upon it an indefinite entanglement in war. 
Some immediate action was necessary in order to avert the 
danger. He determined upon resorting to an extraordinary 
measure. 

This measure was the nomination of the chief justice of the 
supreme court of the United States, John Jay, as a special 
ambassador to the court of Great Britain, for the purpose of 
attempting some settlement of the questions in dispute by a 
treaty. It checked, without extinguishing the ardor of the 
majority, who went on, nevertheless, to adopt a bill prohibiting 
the admission of all the commodities of Great Britain, until the 
grievances complained of should be entirely redressed by her. 
Had this measure been carried through both branches of the 
legislature, there can be little doubt that it would have rendered 
the mission of Mr. Jay wholly abortive. The effect must have 
been to involve the United States, as a party, in the terrific con- 
test then just beginning between the great powers of Europe. 
Peace depended upon the action of the senate, and the senate 
was almost equally divided. When the question came up for 
decision, on the 28th of April, upon two or three preliminary 
divisions, the opposition did not appear to rally; but, on the 
passage of the bill to a third reading, the vote stood thirteen to 
thirteen. The Vice-President then exercised his privilege of a 
casting vote, and, the measure was defeated. Only second in 
importanee to this was his action, a month or more before that 
time, upon a bill from the Lower House, designed to put a stop 
to daring violations of neutrality, like those which M. Genet, 
relying upon the popular connivance, had already perpetrated 
with impunity. Such a measure was demanded by govern- 
ment, as a proof of its good faith, in issuing the proclamation 
which it had done, declaring its policy to be rigid neutrality. 
But it met with a stiff resistance in the senate, and three times 
the casting vote of the Vice-President was required and given 
to secure its safety. 

This great power lodged with the Vice-President has never 
been brought into exercise by any subsequent occupant of the 
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presiding chair of the senate to the same extent that it was 
whilst Mr. Adams filled the office. An examination of the 
journals shows that this took place almost entirely during his 
first term of office. It happened to him, however, to be called 
upon six times during the session now in question, after which 
the federalists gained enough upon their opponents to prevent 
its use so often. But three cases occur in the remaining three 
years. 

Though in some respects irksome, the duties of the second 
office in the United States are not laborious. They give no 
scope to the peculiar talents in debate which had distinguished 
Mr. Adams in the early congress, and they impose silence, calm- 
ness, and impartiality, virtues, the practice of which was by no 
means in unison with his natural disposition strongly to take a 
side, and ardently to advocate it. Yet, difficult and delicate as 
was his situation between parties so equally balanced, he seems 
to have succeeded in performing his task to the acceptance of 
all. And although complaining from time to time of the meagre 
compensation allowed him upon which to maintain his family, 
as well as himself, on the scale which had been established at 
the outset of the new government, he seems never at any period 
of his life to have been more happy and light-hearted. The best 
idea of it may be obtained by extracts taken from his private 
correspondence with Mrs. Adams at such times as she was not 
with him at Philadelphia. They abound in quiet strokes of 
humor and keen observation, which do not appear in his other 
writings, interspersed with the same characteristic truth and 
nobleness of feeling which are found elsewhere. They come 
in particularly well at this time, to break the monotony of the 
narrative, whilst they they help to illustrate the history of the 
events that were taking place. They date from the commence- 
‘ment of the congressional session of 1793-94, some acts of 
which have been already noticed. 


“ Philadelphia, 5 December, 1793. 
“The President’s speech will show you an abundance of 
serious business which we have before us. Mr. Jefferson called 
on me last night, and informed me that to-day we should have 
the whole budget of foreign affairs, British as well as French. 
He seems as little satisfied with the conduct of the French 
minister as any one. . 
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“The Viscount Noailles called on me, and I inquired after all 
his connections, in a family which I knew to be once in great 
power, wealth, and splendor. He seems to despair of liberty in 
France, and has lost, apparently, all hopes of ever living in 
France. He was very critical in his inquiries concerning the 
letters which were printed as mine in England. I told him 
candidly that I did not write them, and as frankly, in confidence, 
who did! He says they made a great impression upon the 
people of England; that he heard Mr. Windham and Mr. Fox 
speak of them as the best thing that had been written, and as 
one of the best pieces of reasoning and style they had ever read. 
The Marquis (de Lafayette), he says, is living, but injured in his 
health. Your old friend, the Marchioness, still lives in France in 
obscurity in the country. He thinks that a constitution, like 
that of England, would not last three days in France, and that 
monarchy will not be restored in a dozen years, if ever. ‘The 
partitioning and arbitrary spirit of the combined powers will 
contribute more than any thing towards uniting the French 
under their old government. Frenchmen cannot bear the par- 
tition of their country; and rather than see it divided among 
their neighbors, they will unite in something or other. 

“ Tt will require all the address, all the temper, and all the 
firmness of congress and the States, to keep this people out of 
the war; or, rather, to avoid a declaration of war against us, 
from some mischievous power or other. ° It is but little that I 
can do, either by the functions which the constitution has in- 
trusted to me, or by my personal influence; but that little shall 
be industriously employed, until it is put beyond a doubt that it 
will be fruitless; and then I shall be as ready to meet unavoid- 
able calamities as any other citizen.” 

“19 December, 1793. 

“ Citizen Genet made me a visit yesterday while I was in 
senate, and left his card. I shall leave mine at his hotel to- 
morrow, as several of the senators have already hastened to 
return their visits. But we shall be in an awkward situation 
with this minister. I write you little concerning public affairs, 
because you will have every thing in print. How a govern- 
ment can go on, publishing all their negotiations with foreign 


1 The papers signed Publicola, heretofore mentioned as written by John 
Quincy Adams. See p. 454. 
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nations, I know not. To me it appears as dangerous and per- 
nicious as it is novel; but upon this occasion it could not, per- 
haps, have been avoided. You know where I think was the 
error in the first concoction. But such errors are unavoidable 
where the people, in crowds out of doors, undertake to receive 
ambassadors, and to dictate to their supreme executive. 

“I know not how it is, but in proportion as dangers threaten 
the public, I grow calm. I am very apprehensive that a des- 
perate anti-federal party will provoke all Europe by their inso- 
lence. But my country has in its wisdom contrived for me the 
most insignificant office that ever the invention of man con- 
trived or his imagination conceived. And as I can do neither 
good nor evil, I must be borne away by others, and meet the 
common fate. i 

“The President has considered the conduct of Genet very 
nearly in the same light with Columbus,! and has given him 
a bolt of thunder. We shall see how this is supported by 
the two Houses. There are, who gnash their teeth with rage 
which they dare not own as yet. We shall soon see whether 
we have any government or not in this country. If the Pres- 
ident has made any mistake at all, it is by too much partiality 
for the French republicans, and in not preserving a neutrality 
between the parties in France, as well as among the belligerent 
powers. But although he stands at present as high in the ad- 
miration and confidence of the people as ever he did, I expect 
he will find many bitter and desperate enemies arise in conse- 
quence of his just judgment against Genet. Besides that a 
party spirit will convert white into black, and right into wrong, 
we have, I fear, very corrupt individuals in this country, inde- 
pendent of the common spirit of party. The common move- 
ments of ambition every day disclose to me views and hopes 
and designs that are very diverting; but these I will not commit 
to paper. ‘They make sometimes a very pretty farce, for amuse- 
ment after the great tragedy or comedy is over. 

“ What I write to you, must be in sacred confidence and 
strict discretion.” 

“92 January, 1794. 

“ Our anti-federal scribblers are so fond of rotation, that they 

seem disposed to remove their abuse from me to the President. 


! Other papers written by J. Q. Adams, at this time, in the Boston Centinel. 
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Bache’s paper, which is nearly as bad as Freneau’s, begins to 
join in concert with it to maul the President for his drawing- 
rooms, levees, declining to accept of invitations to dinners and 
tea parties, his birthday odes, visits, compliments, &c. I may 
be expected to be an advocate for a rotation of objects of abuse, 
and for equality in this particular. I have held the office of 
libellee-general long enough. The burden of it ought to be par- 
ticipated and equalized, according to modern republican prin- 
ciples. 

“ The news from France, so glorious for the French army, is 
celebrated in loud peals of festivity, and elevates the spirits of 
the enemies of government among us more than it ought; for it 
will not answer their ends. We shall now see the form of the 
French republic. Their conventions will have many trials to 
make before they will come at any thing permanent. The 
calamities of France are not over. I shall claim the merit of 
some little accuracy of foresight when I see General Lincoln, 
who, you remember, was inclined to think the Duke of Bruns- 
wick’s march to Paris certain; while Iwas apprehensive that 
the numerous fortified towns in his way would waste his army, 
and consume the campaign. 

“ We shall soon see the operation in France of elections to 
first magistracies. My attention is fixed to this object. I have 
no doubt of its effects; but it is a curious question, how long 
they can last. We have lately seen how they have succeeded 
in New York, and what effect that election has had upon the 
votes for President. Cabal, intrigue, manceuvre, as bad as any 
species of corruption, we have already seen in our elections; 
and when and where will they stop?” 

“9 January, 1794. 

“The news of this evening is, that the Queen of France is no 
more. When will savages be satiated with blood? No prospect 
of peace in Europe, and therefore none of internal harmony in 
America. We cannot well be in a more disagreeable situation 
than we are with all Europe, with all Indians, and with all 
Barbary rovers. Nearly one half the continent is in constant 
opposition to the other, and the President’s situation, which is 
highly responsible, is very distressing. He made me a very 
friendly visit yesterday, which I returned to-day, and had two 
hours’ conversation with him alone in his cabinet. The conver- 
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sation, which was extremely interesting, and equally affection- 
ate, I cannot explain even by a hint. But his earnest desire to 
do right, and his close application to discover it, his deliberate 
and comprehensive view of our affairs with all the world, ap- 
peared in a very amiable and respectable light. The anti- 
federalists and the frenchified zealots have nothing now to do, 
that I can conceive of, but to ruin his character, destroy his 
peace, and injure his health. He supports all their attacks with 
great firmness, and his health appears to be very good. The 
Jacobins would make a sortie upon him in all the force they 
could muster, if they dared.” 

The allusions in the next extract are to Sanieel Adams, at 
this time lieutenant-governor of Massachusetts, but whom the 
recent death of the governor, Hancock, had placed in the execu- 
tive chair for the remainder of the political year. At the open- 
ing of the winter session of the legislature he had made a 
speech, the greater part of which was taken up with comments 
on the proposition that “all men are created equal.’ The 
“other preacher of égalité,’ the Duke of Orleans, had lately 
perished under the guillotine. 

“4 February, 1794. 

“T hope my old friend will never meet the fate of another 
preacher of égalité, who was, I fear, almost as sincere as him- 
self. By the law of nature, all men are men, and not angels — 
men, and not lions—men, and not whales—men, and not 
eagles —that is, they are all of the same species; and this is 
the most that the equality of nature amounts to. But man 
differs by nature from man, almost as much as man from beast. 
The equality of nature is moral and political only, and means 
that all men are independent. But a physical inequality, an 
intellectual inequality, of the most serious kind, is established 
unchangeably by the Author of nature; and society has a right 
to establish any other inequalities it may judge necessary for its 
good. ‘The precept, however, do as you would be done by, im- 
plies an equality which is the real equality of nature and Chris- 
tianity, and has been known and understood in all ages, before 
the Lieutenant-Governor of Massachusetts made the ee 
in January, 1794. 

“Tam pleased to hear that the court appointed eae their 
late State attorney. Mr. Dalton called on me, a few weeks ago, 
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to communicate to mea great secret. The President had the 
evening before taken him aside, and inquired of him very par- 
ticularly concerning the Vice-President’s son at Boston, his age, 
his practice, his character, &c., &c., at the same time making 
great inquiries concerning Mr. Parsons, of Newburyport. From 
all which Mr. D. conjectured that Mr. Gore was to be appointed 
attorney-general of the United States, and J. Q. Adams, at- 
torney for the district. I was somewhat alarmed, and was 
determined to advise my son to refuse it, if it should be so, 
though I did not believe it. I would not advise Mr. J. Q. A. to 
play at small games in the executive of the United States. I 
had much rather he should be State attorney for Suffolk. Let 
him read Cicero and Demosthenes — much more eloquent than 
Madison and Smith. 

“The rascally lie about the Duke of York in a cage at Paris, 
and Toulon and all the English fleet in the hands of the repub- 
lic, was fabricated on purpose to gull the gudgeons; and it 
completely succeeded, to my infinite mortification. An attempt 
was made to get me to read the red-hot lie in senate, in order 
to throw them into as foolish a confusion as that below them ;1 
but I was too old to be taken in, at least by so gross an artifice, 
the falsehood of which was to me palpable. 

“ You apologize for the length of your letters, and I ought to 
excuse the shortness and emptiness of mine. Yours give me 
more entertainment than all the speeches I hear. There are 
more good thoughts, fine strokes, and mother wit in them than 
I hear in the whole week. An ounce of mother wit is worth a 
pound of clergy; and I rejoice that one of my children, at least, 
has an abundance of not only mother wit, but his mother’s wit. 
It is one of the most amiable and striking traits in his composi- 
tion. It appeared in all its glory and severity in ‘ Barneveldt.’? 

“Tf the rogue has any family pride, it is all derived from the 
same source. His Pa renounces and abjures every trace of it. 
He has curiosity to know his descent, and comfort in the knowl- 
edge that his ancestors, on both sides, for several generations, 
have been innocent. But no pride in this. Pomp, splendor, 
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1 All the bells of Philadelphia, on the occasion of this false report, are said, in 
the newspaper language of the day, to have “reéchoed the glorious sound of 
downfall of tyrants — the rights of man forever.” 

2 A signature attached to some articles printed in a Boston newspaper. 
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office, title, power, riches, are the sources of pride, but even 
these are not excuse for pride. The virtues and talents of 
ancestors should be considered as examples and solemn trusts, 
and produce meekness, modesty, and humility, lest they should 
not be imitated and equalled. Mortification and humiliation 
can be the only legitimate feelings of a mind conscious that it 
falls short of its ancestors in merit. I must stop.” 


It may be interesting to some to know how this intelligence 
was received by the person. to whom it was addressed. Her 
letter, in reply, will show. She proved to be right in her con- 
jecture. The prince alluded to was the person afterwards Duke - 
of Kent, and the father of the present Queen of England. 


“ Quincey, February, 1794. 

“ You say so many handsome things to me, respecting my 
letters, that you ought to fear making me vain; since, however 
Wwe may appreciate the encomiums of the world, the praises of 
those whom we love and esteem are more dangerous, because 
we are led to believe them the most sincere. 

“ When I read in your letter the communication made you 
by Mr. Dalton, I drew a very different conclusion from it from 
what he did. I believe the President had some hint of the 
writer of certain pieces, and was led to make those inquiries 
respecting the master and the pupil, that he might the better 
judge whether the pupil alone was capable of writing them. I 
am much better pleased that this should have been his object, 
than that the appointment Mr. D. suggested should have taken 
place. If I have pride and ambition, it would not have been 
gratified by that; for instead of benefiting or advancing our son, 
it would have created envy, and injured him in his present pros- 
pect of increasing business. It would have been a feather whose 
point would have proved a sting. He has acquired to himself 
by his writings, his abilities, and his general character for infor- 
mation, a reputation which his enemies fear, and which cannot 
be combated by any imputation upon his life and manners. 


“Prince Edward sailed last Sunday. He sent his aids to 
visit the Lieutenant-Governor, but would not go himself. He 
dined with Mrs. Hancock, and was visited by many gentlemen 
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in town. He went to the assembly with Mr. Russell, and 
danced with Mrs. Russell. He went to visit the college, but I 
did not hear that he had any curiosity to see Bunker Hill. He 
related an anecdote at the table of the English consul. As he 
was coming from Quebec, he stopped at an inn, where an 
elderly countryman desired to see him. After some bowing, 
&c., the countryman said: ‘I hear you are King George’s son’ 
‘They tell me so, said the prince. ‘And, pray, how do you 
like this country?’ ‘Why, very well, replied his highness. 
‘And how do you think your father liked to lose it?’ ‘ Why, 
not half so well as I should like to live in it, replied the prince, 
which answer pleased the countryman. I hear he took notice 
of ali the French refugees, and offered any of them a passage 
with him to the West Indies. His stay here was very short; 
and it was best it should be so.” 


In the following extracts, Mr. Adams gives some idea of the 
movements of the time :— 

“8 February, 1794. 

“ Congress have been together more than two months, and 
have done nothing; and will continue sitting two months longer, 
and do little. I, for my part, am wearied to death with ennui. 
Obliged to be punctual by my habits, confined to my seat, as in 
a prison, to see nothing done, hear nothing said, and to say and 
do nothing. O, that my rocks were here within a mile or two, 
and my little habitation, and pretty little wife above all. Ah, 
I fear that some fault unknown has brought upon me such 
punishments, to be separated both when we were too young 
and when we are too old. 

“TJ don’t believe we shall adopt Mr. Madison’s motions,’ or 
build a navy. But if we do not purchase a peace with the 
Algerines, we shall all deserve to become their captives. 

“ The Genetians had a frolic on the 6th, in commemoration 
of the treaty,? and drank toasts enough to get merry. So cor- 
dial, so loving, so fraternal, so neat and elegant, so sweet and 
pretty! Have youread them? Franklin, Bryan, Reed, Hutch- 
inson, and Sergeant, the heroes. Fit company for Dallas, Mifflin, 


1 They had been postponed, on the 5th, by a vote of 51 to 47, regarded as a 
test of the sense of the House. 
2 The alliance with France, 6 February, 1778. 
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and Genet! No harm done, however, that I hear of. A sharp 
shot or two at the President. 

“The havoc made in our trade, I fear, will distress us. I 
suspect that immense sums borrowed of banks have fallen a 
sacrifice'in France, as well as on the seas; and when the day 
of payment comes, more credits must be given, or bankruptcies 
ensue. Borrowing of banks for a trading capital is very unmer- 
cantile. However, we shall not go to war, and nothing is to be 
dreaded so much as that. 

“T fear the English will have all the West Indies, leaving a 
little to Spain. This I don’t like at all. We shall see what 
another campaign will do in Europe. If the English assist la 
Vendée, which, if they had been cunning or wise, they would 
have done last year, it is thought that Brittany, Normandy, and 
Picardy will declare for a king. But of this there can be no 
certainty.” 

“9 February. 

“So the tables are turned on the French faction; and the 
English faction will exult, in their turn, in the prospect of the 
West India Islands a conquest to England, the French navy 
wholly ruined, and insurrection spreading from province to 
province. Alas! I see no cause of joy in all these exultations 
on either side. I am compelled to console myself as well as I 
can. 


“¢Durum! sed levius fit patientia 
Quicquid corrigere est nefas.’ 


“¢ Kst aliquis et dolendi decor. Hic sapienti servandus est. 
Et quemadmodum in ceteris rebus, ita et in lacrimis aliquid sat 
est. Imprudentium ut gaudia, sic dolores exundavere. A quo 
animo excipe necessaria.’ 

“Don’t be impatient for the meaning of these mysteries. 
Wait till John comes up to translate them. 

“ Indeed, and in truth, I see no consolation upon these occa- 
sions but in stoicism or Christianity. Iam no more delighted 
with the idea of the West Indies in the hands of the Eng- 
lish, than I was with Brabant and Flanders in the power of 
Dumouriez.” 

“23 February. 

“The birthday was celebrated yesterday with as much joy, 
affection, and festivity as ever; and, as it happened, the new 
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French minister was then presented. Poor Genet, I fear, is 
undone. Bad as his conduct has been, I cannot but pity him. 
‘What will become of him, I know not. The name of his suc- 
cessor is Fauchet. Gloomy as I was, in expectation daily of 
afflicting news from home, I contented myself with paying my 
respects to the President, with the senate; but I thought it 
would not become me to be present at the ball, of a Saturday 
night, especially at a time when I could not get it out of my 
thoughts that my venerable parent! might be closing her eyes 
forever. 

“ ‘The senate has been several days trying a contested election 
of Mr. Gallatin, with their doors open. It is, at length, deter- 
mined that a gallery is to be built, and our debates public at 
the next session of congress. What the effect of this measure, 
which was at last carried by a great majority, will be, I know 
not; but it cannot produce greater evils than the contest about 
it, which was made an engine to render unpopular some of the 
ablest and most independent members.. Some of the younger 
members may descend from their dignity so far, perhaps, as to 
court popularity at the expense of justice, truth, and wisdom, by 

-flattering the prejudices of the audience, but I think they will 
lose more esteem than they will acquire by such means.” 


The question which.the writer decided, as mentioned in the 
next extract, is the one heretofore alluded to, upon the bill to 
prevent violations of neutrality. 

612 March. 

“T have all along flattered myself with hopes that I might 
with propriety have taken leave of the senate, and returned 
home as soon as the roads might be settled; but such is the 
critical state of our public affairs, and I daily hear such doctrines 
advanced and supported by almost and sometimes quite one 
half of the senate, that I shall not prevail on myself to abandon 
my post. ~ This day, the senators were equally divided upon a 
question which seemed to me to involve nothing less than peace 
and war; and I was obliged to decide it, to the no small chagrin 
of anumber. If this country is involved in war, it shall not be 
by my fault. But if it comes either from the malice of our 
enemies or the imprudence of our own people, it may perhaps 


1 Mr. Adams’s mother was still living at a very advanced age. 
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be found that I shall not shrink from its difficulties sooner than 
some who now seek it in disguise. Business is now carried on 
with rapidity in both Houses, and I shall have a month of 
severe duty. I have not been absent a day. It is, to be sure, a 
punishment to hear other men talk five hours every day, and not 
be at liberty to talk at all myself, especially as more than half 
I hear appears to me very young, inconsiderate, and inexpe- 
rienced.” 


The President pro tempore, spoken of in the next letter, was 
John Langdon, of New Hampshire, who soon after this time 
went into open opposition. 

“15 March. 

“ T know not how to throw off the lassitude that hangs upon 
me. Weary of a daily round, which to me is more confined 
and more insipid than to any other, I would gladly go home; 
but at a time so critical as this, it would not be justifiable to 
quit my post, if there were no particular reasons against it. 
But as the senate is nearly divided in all great questions, and 
the President pro tem. has lately taken it in his head to shift his 
box, my retirement would give an entire new complexion to the 
government. ‘This circumstance, however, must not be repeated 
from me; but it is true. 

“ Great pains have been, and still are, taken to inflame the 
populace of Philadelphia and New York; and they have no 
method to correct this but by a town meeting, and by the tem- 
perate reasonings of the soundest part of the community, as they 
have at Boston; the consequence of which is that club meets to 
counteract club, merchants to undo what merchants have done, 
and the public opinion is a chaos, a Proteus — any thing, every 
thing, and nothing. Yet all sides trumpet and dogmatize about 
the public opinion. 

“ If the New England people suffer themselves to be artfully, 
drawn into a war, they will be dupes indeed; for all the men and 
most of the money must be forced from them; and while others 
will throw off the burden of British debts, and obtain all the 
advantages of fur and peltry trades, and western lands, we have 
not the smallest thing to hope, unless it be by privateering ; and 
such is now the tremendous naval superiority against us that 
we shall lose more than we gain by that. 
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“ Raynal prayed that, rather than men should always be 
knaves and fools, the species might be annihilated. At present, 
it seems in a fair way to be so. I love them too well, with all 
their faults, to be glad to see their present rapid progress towards 
destruction. All that I have and all that I am would I cheer- 
fully give to prevent it. But I see no means. Havoe must 
have its perfect work, and then eyes will begin to open.” 


“¢ Senate Chamber, 27 March. 

“ Yesterday an embargo passed both Houses, for thirty days. 
Iam afraid congress will sit late in May. I cannot think of 
leaving it in so critical a moment. 

“| have one comfort; that in thought, word, or deed I have 
never encouraged a war. I will persevere in doing all in my 
power to prevent it. If it is forced on us by England, or even 
if it is brought on us by our own imprudence, I must stand or 
fall with my country. 

“Tf the French had a better government and better morals, I 
should feel easier.” 


The violent measure spoken of in the next extract was the 
motion of Mr. Dayton, as found in the journal of the House for 
that day :-—— 

“1 April. 

“ The people here are much cooler than they were last week. 
The embargo begins to be felt by many who have been the 
most noisy anc turbulent. Speculation mingles itself in every 
political operation, and many merchants have already made a 
noble spec. of the embargo by raising their prices. But the 
foolish tradesmen and laborers, who were so ready to follow 
the heels of their scheming leaders, are now out of employment, 
and will lose thirty dollars a head by this embargo. If they 
had been taxed half the sum to the most necessary and impor- 
tant measure, they would have bitterly complained. I can see 
little benefit in the embargo, except that it may cool down the 
courage of such kind of people. It may be expected that we 
shall soon have a clamor against the renewal of it, if not to have 
it repealed. 

“The assembly of Pennsylvania have this day chosen a 

VOL. I. 40 
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senator, Mr. James Ross, of Washington county, in the place of 
Mr. Gallatin. 

“A violent measure has been proposed in the House, to 
sequester all debts due from American citizens to British sub- 
jects. Such a motion will do no honor to our country. Such 
laws are injurious to the debtor as well as the creditor, for they 
cannot dissolve the contracts. It will not pass the House, and, 
if it did, it would stop in the Senate. 

« We are rejoiced that the civic feast in Boston succeeded no 
better. It is astonishing that Mr. A. should ever have thought 
of implicating the government in so indecent and hostile a 
frolic: We have had an incessant struggle all the winter to 
restrain the intemperate ardor of the people out of doors and 
their too accurate representatives in both Houses. ‘T'oo many 
of our good federalists are carried away at times by their pas- 
sions and the popular torrent, to concur in motions and coun- 
tenance sentiments inconsistent with our neutrality, and tending 
directly to war. But I hope we shall be able to make a stand 
against all fatal attempts. 

“T long to be at home, but I dare not ask leave to go. The 
times are too critical for any man to quit his post without the 
most urgent necessity.” 

“7 April. 

“ We are still endeavoring to preserve peace. But one moves 
a series of commercial regulations; another, a sequestration of 
debts; a third, to prohibit all intercourse with Britain; a fourth, 
to issue letters of marque against Algerines; all tending to 
excite suspicions in Britain that we are hostile to her, and 
mean ultimately to join her enemies. One firebrand is scarcely 
quenched before another is thrown in; and if the sound part of 
the community is not uncommonly active and attentive to sup- 
port us, we shall be drawn off from our neutral ground, and 
involved in incomprehensible evils. In danger of a war that 
will be unnecessary, if not unjust; that has no public object in 
view; that must be carried on with allies the most dangerous 


1 This was a festival proposed to be held in Boston “ to celebrate the successes 
of our French allies.” The acting governor, Samuel Adams, upon being applied 
to, consented to call out some military corps to assist upon the oceasion. But 
the citizens generally proved so lukewarm that the committee appointed to 
prepare it suspended their operations, assigning as a reason “the uncertainty 
of our political situation and the distresses of our trade.” 
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that ever existed, my situation is as disagreeable as any I ever 
knew. Ishould have no fear of an honest war; but a knavish 
one would fill me with disgust and abhorrence.” 


In the succeeding letter, the writer comments upon Mr. 
Clark’s resolution to prohibit intercourse with Great Britain, 
which was afterwards rejected by his casting vote. 

“15 April. 

“The House yesterday passed a resolution in committee of 
the whole, whose depth is to me unfathomable. The Senate 
will now be called upon to show their independence; and, per- 
haps, your friend to show his weakness or his strength. The 
majority of the House is certainly for mischief, and there is no 
doubt they represent the people in the Southern States and a 
large number in the Northern. Vox populi, vox Det, they say, 
and so it is, sometimes. But it is sometimes the voice 
of Mahomet, of Cesar, of Catiline, the Pope, and the Devil. 
Britain, however, has done much amiss, and deserves all that 
will fall thereon. Her insolence, which you and I have known 
and felt more than any other Americans, will lead her to ruin, 
-and us half-way. We indeed are, in point of insolence, her 
very image and superscription; as true a game-cock as she, and 
I warrant you, shall become as great a scourge to mankind.” 


If Mr. Adams is correct in assigning the motive for the op- 
position to Mr. Jay, it is only adding one more to the large 
number of instances on record of political miscalculations. It 
can scarcely admit of a doubt that the treaty, which was the 
issue of his mission, roused an opposition which deterred the 
federalists from thinking of him as a candidate for the Pres- 
idency. 

“19 April. 

“ Senate has been three days in debate upon the appointment 
of Mr. Jay to go to London. It has this day been determined 
in his favor, eighteen versus eight. 

“ You cannot imagine what horror some persons are in, lest 
peace should continue. The prospect of peace throws them 
into distress. ‘Their countenances lengthen at the least opening 
of an appearance of it. Glancing gleams of joy beam from 
their faces whenever all possibility of it seems to be cut off. 
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You can divine the secret source of these feelings as well as 
I. The opposition to Mr. Jay has been quickened by motives 
which will always influence every thing in an elective govern- 
ment. Pretexts are never wanting to ingenious men; but the 
views of all the principal parties are always directed to the 
election of the first magistrate. If Jay should succeed, it will 
recommend him to the choice of the people for President, as 
soon as a vacancy shall happen. This will weaken the hopes 
of the Southern States for Jefferson. This I believe to be’the 
secret motive of the opposition to him, though other things 
were alleged as ostensible reasons; such as his monarchical 
principles, his indifference about the navigation of the Missis- 
sippi, his attachment to England, his aversion to France, none 
of which are well founded; and his holding the office of chief 
justice, &c. 

“The day is a good omen. May the gentle zephyrs waft 
him to his destination, and the blessing of Heaven succeed his 
virtuous endeavors to preserve peace. I am so well satisfied 
with this measure that I shall run the venture to ask leave to 
go home, if congress determines to sit beyond the middle of 
May. 

“ We are ill-treated by Britain, and you and I know it is 
owing to a national insolence against us. If they force us into 
a war, it is my firm faith they will be chastised for it a second 
time worse than the first.” 

“22 April. 

“The President has appointed Mr. Jay to go to England as 
envoy extraordinary, in hopes that satisfaction may be obtained 
for the injuries done us in the capture of our vessels. I have 
no very sanguine hopes of his success, but if any man can suc- 
ceed, I presume he is as likely as any. At least, he will give as 
much satisfaction to the American people as any man.” 


“5 May. 

“ T must remain here, because my friends say I must not go. 
Those whose principles are the same with mine, whose views 
of public good coincide with mine, say that if we keep together, 
we shall succeed to the end of the session as we have hitherto 
done, in keeping off all the most pernicious projects. 


» gh ile Ml 
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“ The ways and means before the House of Representatives is 
a very important and a very difficult system. While I confess 
the necessity of it, and see its importance in giving strength to 
our government at home and consideration to our country 
abroad, I lament the introduction of taxes and expenses which 
will accumulate a perpetual debt and lead to future revolutions. 

“ Mr. Jay is to immortalize himself over again by keeping 
peace. This will depend on the valor of the French. I begin 
to rejoice in their successes more than I did. The English 
have treated us very ill. 

“We must send a new minister to France, and another to 
Holland. Mr. Fauchet begins to grace our democratic societies 
with his presence. This must not be carried very far. ‘These 
assemblies are very criminal. 

“ O, that I were with you!” 

“10 May. 

“We go on as usual, congress resolving one thing, and the 

democratical societies resolving the contrary; the President do- 
ing what is right, and clubs and mobs resolving it to be all 
wrong. 
- “ We had in Senate, a few days ago, the greatest curiosity of 
all. The senators from Virginia moved, in consequence of an 
instruction from their constituents, that the execution of the 
fourth article of the treaty of peace, relative to bond fide debts, 
should be suspended until Britain should fulfil the seventh 
article. When the question was put, fourteen voted against 
it, two only, the Virginia delegates, for it; and all the rest, but 
one, ran out of the room to avoid voting at all. And that one 
excused himself! This is the first instance of the kind. 

“ The motion disclosed the real object of all the wild projects 
and mad motions which have been made during the whole 
session. O, liberty! O, my country! O, debt! And, O, sin! 
These debtors are the persons who are continually declaiming 
against the corruption of congress. Impudence! Thy front is 
brass.” 

1 Yeas, 2. Messrs. Monroe and Taylor. 

Nays, 14. Messrs. Bradford, Cabot, Ellsworth, Foster, Frelinghuysen, Henry, 
Izard, King, Langdon, Livermore, Morris, Potts, Ross, and Strong. 

Messrs. Hawkins, Jackson, and Martin, appear to have been three of the per- 
sons who set the precedent, which has been often followed since, and by more 


distinguished public men. The usual attendance was about twenty-four. 
40* 
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It is interesting to note the comment upon the introduction 
of the practice of voting with printed ballots, which has since 
become universal. The effect of it, in increasing the force of 
associated action, and diminishing the individual power of 
choice between candidates, has never yet been sufficiently set 
forth. E 

“17 May. 

“ Well! Boston comes on. Mr. Morton is now to be its 
leader. How changed in reputation since 1788! I wonder not 
at the choice of well-born Winthrop. He might, I suppose, 
have been chosen at any time. His father was one of my best 
friends, and the son was a good son of liberty. I know of 
nothing to his disadvantage. The federalists committed an 
egregious blunder in a very unwarrantable and indecent at- 
tempt, I had almost said, upon the freedom of elections, at their 
previous meeting for the choice of governor. ‘The opposite 
party, to be sure, practise arts nearly as unwarrantable in secret, 
and by sending agents with printed votes. But this is no jus- 
tification, unless upon Cato’s principle: In corruptdé civitate cor- 
ruptio est licita.” 


A younger brother of Mr. Adams had been chosen at this 
election to represent the town of Quincy in the State legis- 
lature. In announcing it, Mrs. Adams had expressed to her 
husband her apprehension that he was too much inclined to 
hostilities with Great Britain. ‘The following comment contains 
the writer’s system in few words :— 

“19 May. 

“ My brother will not vote for war, I hope, before it is neces- 
sary as well as just. Great is the guilt of unnecessary war! 

“T have not a doubt but the farm has been well governed. I 
wish the State and the nation may be as well conducted. 

“'The world is a riddle, which death, I hope, will unravel. 
Amidst all the trials I have gone through, I have much to be 
grateful for: good parents, an excellent wife, and promising 
children; tolerable health, upon the whole, and competent for- 
tune; success almost without example in a dangerous, dreadful 
revolution, and still hopes of better times.” 


This important session of congress expired, as has been seen, 
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without any marked proceeding. But the extent to which the 
sympathies of men had become enlisted on one side or the 
other of the great struggle going on in Europe can scarcely be 
understood at this day without a familiar acquaintance with the 
newspapers of the time. The violent discussions that had been 
held, and the close divisions upon all disputed questions that 
followed, make a significant prelude to the furious storm that 
raged during the remainder of the second administration. 

Previously to entering upon this, however, it may be as well 
to close the correspondence of the season with the following 
letter communicating a most interesting fact to both the parties ; 
the entrance of their son, John Quincy Adams, upon his diplo- 
matic career. The Secretary of State alluded to was Edmund 
Randolph, who had succeeded to Mr. Jefferson at the beginning 
of the session. 

«97 May. 

“ It is proper that I should apprise you, that the President has 
it in contemplation to send your son to Holland, that you may 
recollect yourself and prepare for the event. I make this com- 
munication to you, in confidence, at the desire of the President 
communicated to me yesterday by the Secretary of State. You 
must keep it an entire secret, until it shall be announced to the 
public in the journal of the Senate. But our son must hold 
himself in readiness to come to Philadelphia to converse with 
the President, Secretary of State, Secretary of the Treasury, &c., 
and receive his commissions and instructions, without loss of 
time. He will go to Providence in the stage, and thence to 
New York by water, and thence to Philadelphia in the stage. 
He will not set out, however, until he is informed of his appoint- 
ment. Perhaps the Senate may negative him, and then his 
journey will be unnecessary.” 


The nomination was made two days after the date of this 
letter, and was confirmed by the Senate on the 30th. Ten days 
later that body dispersed. 

Since the hour that the scales turned in favor of independence 
in Pennsylvania, that State has exerted a commanding influence 
over the internal politics of the United States. The manner 
in which that event was brought about, threw her into con- 
nections with New England, which continued, with slight in- 
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terruptions, down to the year 1794. At both of the elections, 
which had occurred since the organization of the new govern- 
ment, her electoral votes had been given in favor of Massa- 
chusetts, in the only case where there was a division, in marked 
contrast to the policy of New York; and the general character 
of her representation in both houses of congress had been 
friendly to the same power in. the federal administration. But 
the causes which produced this state of things had been grad- 
ually wearing away, and others had been at work in the 
western section of the State, which heralded the change of 
policy that in time became decided. One great instrument 
to alienate the popular feeling was found in the law passed in 
1791, laying a duty upon spirits distilled within the United 
States, which stimulated the discontent at once of the con- 
sumers and of those who found a market for their superfluous 
grain in the manufacture. 

This law was one of the serious mistakes of the federal 
party. For the trifling revenue obtained from it, proved by no 
means an equivalent for the writation that, in the unsettled 
state of public affairs at the outset of a new government, ensued. 
Here is to be traced the rise of another individual, Albert 
Gallatin, not inferior to Hamilton in the powers of his mind, 
and much his superior in the shrewdness and discretion which 
he brought to the management of great public concerns. Ex- 
cluded from the Senate by a constitutional obstacle, he had 
nevertheless succeeded in organizing the opposition of the 
western counties to such an extent as to render him a power- 
ful coadjutor in the policy of which Mr. Jefferson had become 
the type. The zeal of the people in that region, however, so 
far outran their discretion, that they broke out this summer into 
open resistance to the authority of government. The civil 
officers were set at defiance, and had to fly for their lives. 
And the duty devolved upon the President of maintaining the 
supremacy of the federal law by an armed force. Of this force, 
Mr. Hamilton took the direction without having the nominal 
command. ‘The mere appearance of it was sufficient to restore 
order, as none of the leading men in that quarter had entertained 
any intention of pushing matters to extremity. But the hos- 
tility to Mr. Hamilton, as a member of the cabinet, had become 
so bitter in a large section of the Union, and his remaining in it, 
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after Jefferson’s retirement, had been construed as giving so 
decided a party complexion to the administration, that he deemed 
it best likewise to withdraw. The next session of congress be- 
gan in November, with important changes to the country. Few 
of the elder class of public men could be found willing to breast 
the fury of the political elements. President Washington was 
obliged to select Oliver Wolcott, of Connecticut, whom Mr. 
Hamilton probably pointed out to him, as the next secretary of 
the treasury, and ‘Timothy Pickering, of Massachusetts, to suc- 
ceed General Knox, who insisted upon retirement from the war 
department. Both these appointments were from New England, 
where the government was already sufficiently strong. Neither 
of them gave any reinforcement to the popularity of the admin- 
istration,'! which from this time rested upon the name and char- 
acter of the President alone. Fortunate was it for the country 
that in the ordeal which ensued, such a support was reserved 
to carry it through in safety. For the events that occurred were 
of a nature to task even that strength to the utmost. 

_The short session of 1794-1795 passed away in a state of 
comparative calm. Although the opposition yet held a major- 
ity in the House of Representatives, its force had been weakened 
by the events of the summer, and both parties were willing, 
before engaging in a new trial of strength, to await the result 
of the negotiations which Mr. Jay was understood to be con- 
ducting with the British ministry.. Only three days after the 
close of the session, the cabinet received the intelligence that 
the terms of a treaty had been agreed upon, and accordingly the 
President directed» the Senate to be especially convoked in June ~ 
for the purpose of passing. upon its ratification. Mr. Adams’s 
letters during this session are short, and being necessarily 
restrained by the obligation to secrecy, are very meagre. Yet 
they contain some hints. 

“9 June, 1795. 
“The Senate assembled yesterday, at eleven; twenty-five 
members present. The new Senators were sworn, and a com- 
mittee waited on the President, who immediately sent a message 
with the treaty, which was read, together with a part of a vol- 


1 This is conceded by Mr. Gibbs as it respects Wolcott. It is even more true 
of Pickering. Administrations of Washington and Adams, vol. i. p. 175. 
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ume of negotiations which accompanied it. Mr. Butler and Mr. 
Green arrived last night, as I hear, so that we shall be very full. 

“Your curiosity, I doubt not, is all alive. But—mum— 
mum —mum.” 


Mrs. Adams was at this time in New York. In the evening 
of the same day he wrote again, transmitting the pamphlet then 
just issued by Cobbett, called “A Bone to gnaw for the Demo- 
crats.” 


“ The Senate are now in possession of the budget. It is a 
bone to gnaw for the aristocrats as well as the democrats; and 
while I am employed in attending the digestion of it, I send 
you inclosed an amusement which resembles it only in name. 
I can form no judgment when the process will be over. We 
must wait with patience. 

“ Be very careful, my dearest friend, of what you say in that 
circle and city. The times are perilous.” 


The writer lived almost to the time to witness the feasibility 
of what he in the next letter manifestly regards as a very wild 

wish. 

“11 June. 

“Tf I could take a. walk or a ride to New York in the evening 
and come here again in the morning, how clever it would be! 

“ Mr. Jay spent last evening with me, and let me into the 
history of the treaty and negotiation, explaining his views of 
its intent and operation. I can say nothing upon it at present. 

“J have read eight of Mr. A.’s dispatches; and fourteen 
remain to be read. Government is much pleased with them. 

“ My love to all. When If shall get away from this city, is 
uncertain. But Ihave no hopes of being excused before the 
end of next week. The treaty is of great extent and impor- 
tance, and will not be rejected nor adopted without a thorough 
examination. I presume every member will wish for such an 


investigation as will enable him to render a reason for his vote, 
whether pro or con.” 


During the absence of Mr. Jay, in England, he had been 
elected governor of the State of New York. 
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“18 June. 

“ Mr. Adet was presented to the President on Tuesday, and, 
accompanied by the Secretary of State, made me a visit imme- 
diately after his audience. I was not at home, but in Senate. 
On Wednesday morning I returned his visit at Oeller’s hotel. 

“ He is not a friend to clubs — announced to the President 
the entire annihilation of factions in France, &e. 

“ His Excellency, Governor Jay, returned yesterday to New 
York. He has been very sociable and in fine spirits. His 
health is improving. We have no chief justice as yet nomi- 
nated. It is happy that Mr. Jay’s election was over before the 
treaty was published; for the parties against him would have 
quarrelled with the treaty, right or wrong, that they might give 
a color to their animosity against him.” 

“ 20 June. 

“All the next week will be taken up, I suppose, in further 
investigations of the subject before Senate, and, indeed, I should 
be very glad to be insured that the decision will be as early as 
Saturday. If it should be earlier, I shall be agreeably disap- 
pointed. I shall take my departure as soon as the business is 
done. 

“The day is at hand, when Governor Jay is to take the reins 
in New York. May his administration be easy to himself and 
199 


happy for the people! 


The next letter contains an omen of the serious differences 
that occurred a few years later. Lansdown was the name of 
Mr. Robert Morris’s country seat near Philadelphia. 

“21 June. 

“ The sun is so bright and augurs such heat that I am doubt- 
ful whether I shall go out to Lansdown to dinner. 

“J dined yesterday at Mr. Wolcott’s, the Secretary of the 
Treasury, with King, Ellsworth, and Cabot, and a few others. 
The conversation turned upon old times. One of the company 
expressed such inveteracy against my old friend Gerry, that I 
could not help taking up his vindication. The future election 
of a governor, in case of an empty chair, excites a jealousy 
which I have long perceived. These things will always be so. 
Gerry’s merit is inferior to that of no man in the Massachusetts, 
except the present governor, according to my ideas and judg- 
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ment of merit. I wish he was more enlarged, however, and 
more correct in his views. He never was one of the threads 
tied into the Essex knot, and was never popular with that set.” 


“23 June. 

“ Some senators are confident we shall rise to-morrow or next 
day. If so, I shall be with you on Sunday. But these con- 
jectures are always uncertain. 

“ Both the public dispatches and private letters of our dear 
boys are the delight of all who read them. No public minister 
has ever given greater satisfaction, than Mr. Adams! has hitherto. 
His prudence, caution, and penetration are as much approved 
as the elegance of his style is admired. Providence, I hope 
and pray, will make him a blessing to his country as well as to 
his parents. 

“JT went out to Lansdown on Sunday, about half a mile on 
this side Judge Peters’s, where you once dined. The place is 
very retired, but very beautiful —a splendid house, gravel walks, 
shrubberies and clumps of trees in the English style —on the 
bank of the Schuylkill.” 


Mrs. Adams, whilst at New York, had been to see General 
Gates, and had written an account of his farming, in the vicinity 
of that place. 

“94 June. 

“The Senate advanced yesterday in their deliberations with 
so much diligence that it would be very easy to finish to-day ; 
but it is not probable to me that they will. Whether to-morrow 
or next day, or the day after, I cannot determine. 

“Tt would give me great pleasure to visit General Gates, and 
make my observations on his husbandry and gardening. I 
should hope to learn lessons and acquire experience in my 
favorite business and amusement, but the time will not permit. 
My affairs at home demand my immediate attention. 

“J dine to-day with Colonel Pickering, and to-morrow with 
the President. But if the Senate finishes to-day, I will make 
my apology.” 

“26 June. 

“'The Senate is to meet at ten this morning, and I hope will 


1 His son, J. Q. Adams. 
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_ finish; but it is still uncertain. I shall set out this afternoon, 
provided the Senate rises. 

“] shall say nothing of public affairs, because the least said 
is soonest mended.” 


The treaty barely received the necessary sanction of two thirds 
of the Senate. It certainly cannot be ranked as a triumph of 
American diplomacy, but it was a great deal better than war, 
which must have ensued without it. The enemies of the admin- 
istration, avoiding the responsibility of rejecting it, now flamed 
out in earnest opposition. One of the senators from Virginia, 
violating his obligation of secrecy, communicated a copy of 
the instrument to a newspaper at Philadelphia, the effect of 
which was to precipitate a burst of indignation upon it from 
one end of the country to the other. The first manifestation 
occurred in Boston, where, in a crowded assembly in Faneuil 
Hall, but a single individual ventured to interpose a word of 
objection to the universal cry of condemnation. ‘The same 
spirit was manifested in all the chief towns of the seaboard, and 
undoubtedly animated the population everywhere. As is not 
uncommon, however, the very excess to which it was carried 
on the instant, led to a reaction in time. Some hopes were 
entertained that the President might yet be induced, by earnest 
remonstrances, to withhold his signature. His answer to the 
people of Boston set that matter at rest. No more enduring 
memorial of a statesman’s firmness is to be found in history. 
The effect of it was to rally around him all the leading friends 
of government, and to make the issue of the contest that raged 
during the subsequent session of congress far more doubtful 
than could have been possibly anticipated. 

Neither the British nor the French government remained 
indifferent spectators of this warfare. The latter complained of 
the treaty not without show of reason, because it conceded in 
favor of her adversary, a departure from the principles which 
had been agreed on between the two nations in the treaty of 
1778, when the sanction of France was all-important to their 
establishment. This objection might have been decisive, but for 
the opportune exposure through the agency of Mr. Hammond, 
the British minister, of a secret correspondence between M. 
Fauchet, the envoy of France, and Mr. Edmund Randolph, the 
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Secretary of State, which seriously implicated the integrity of 
the latter. The precise extent of his misconduct has never 
been defined. He failed in his attempt to explain it. And 
the consequence was a rise in the popular feeling adverse 
to. France, which was materially quickened by the intelligence 
now pouring in from Europe of the revolutionary excesses. 
Randolph was driven to a resignation. In this hour of distress, 
Washington looked over the wide surface of the land for 
efficient support. One after another of the best and strongest 
men was summoned to fill the vacant post. Not one of them 
had the courage to come. Under these circumstances, he was 
compelled to continue Colonel Timothy Pickering in the office, 
to which he had, in the beginning, transferred him only for the 
moment. The acceptance of the place, when everybody else 
shrunk from it, was creditable to the manliness of Colonel Pick- 
ering, though the event proved big with the fate of the admin- 
istration that was to follow. 

A memoir of this kind cannot, without exceeding all reason- 
able limits, be expected to enter minutely into the history of the 
period, however interesting it may be. It must necessarily con- 
fine itself to those portions of it calculated to illustrate the life 
and character, the private feelings and the public action of the 
person to whom it relates. Thus far, the troubles of the times 
had not pressed heavily upon the mind of Mr. Adams, because 
his situation, excepting upon rare occasions, dictated inactivity, 
whilst it favored the preservation of a serenity highly propi- 
tious to his powers of observation. It is this which gives 
so much zest to the familiar correspondence with his wife, from 
which extracts have been freely given. ‘They will now be 
continued down to the moment when these feelings begin to 
change. The first symptom of this is to be traced in the opera- 
tion of the disturbed state of affairs upon the mind of the Pres- 
ident. Deserted by the leading men of his own section of 
country, and by others to whom he had a right to look for 
assistance, and compelled thus alone to breast the fury of an 
opposition growing more and more bitter towards himself, he 
grew more resolved upon positive retirement. The rumors of 
his design, which now got abroad, affected different interests 
very differently. The federalists regarded it with dismay; the 
opposition with faintly disguised satisfaction. The position of 
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Mr. Adams was necessarily to be greatly affected by the event. 
Here his own speculations come in to describe it much better 
than any substitute could do, 

“7 January, 1796. 

“The President appears great in Randolph’s vindication 
throughout, excepting that he wavered about signing the treaty, 
which he ought not to have done one moment. Happy is the 
country to be rid of Randolph; but where shall be found good 
men and true to fill the offices of government? There seems to 
be a necessity of distributing the offices about the States in 
some proportion to their numbers; but in the southern part of 
the Union, false politics have struck their roots so deep, that it 
is very difficult to find gentlemen who are willing to accept of 
public trusts, and at the same time eapable of discharging them. 
The President offered the office of State to several gentlemen 
who declined; to Mr. Patterson, Mr. King, Mr. Henry, of Vir- 
ginia, Mr. Charles Cotesworth Pinckney, of South Carolina, and 
three others whose names I do not recollect. He has not been 
able to find any one to accept the war office. The expenses of 
living at the seat of government are so exorbitant, so far beyond 
all proportion to the salaries, and the sure reward of integrity 
in the discharge of public functions is such obloquy, contempt, 
and insult, that no man of any feeling is willing to renounce his 
home, forsake his property and profession for the sake of remov- 
ing to Philadelphia, where he is almost sure of disgrace and 
ruin. 

“Where these things will end, 1 know not. In perfect secrecy 
between you ard me, I must tell you that now I believe the 
President will retire. The consequence to me is very serious, 
and I am not able, as yet, to see what my duty will demand of 
me. I shall take my resolutions with cool deliberation. I shall 
watch the course of events with more critical attention than I 
have done for some time, and what Providence shall point out 
to be my duty, I shall pursue with patience and decision. It is 
no light thing to resolve upon retirement. My country has 
claims, my children have claims, and my own character has 
claims upon me; but all these claims forbid me to serve the 
public in disgrace. Whatever any one may think, I love my 
country too well to shrink from danger in her service, provided 
I have a reasonable prospect of being able to serve her to her 
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honor and advantage. But if I have reason to think that I 
have either a want of abilities or of public confidence to such a 
degree as to be unable to support the government in a higher 
station, I ought to decline it. But in that case, I ought not to 
serve in my present place under another, especially if that other 
should entertain sentiments so opposite to mine as to endanger 
the peace of the nation. It will be a dangerous crisis in public 
affairs, if the President and Vice-President should be in opposite 
boxes. 

“ These lucubrations must be confined to your own bosom. 
But I think, upon the whole, the probability is strong that I 
shall make a voluntary retreat, and spend the rest of my days, 
in a very humble style, with you. Of one thing I am very sure 
— it would be to me the happiest portion of my whole life.” 


Parties were now very distinctly defined, and the great theatre 
of contention was the House of Representatives. 

The first struggle took place upon an absolute demand upon 
the President for the papers connected with the negotiation of 
Jay’s treaty. Here the opposition triumphed, and the President 
was driven to refuse them, in order to maintain the independence 
of the executive authority. The next contest was upon the: 
measures necessary to carry the treaty into execution, and in 
that the administration finally prevailed. This is the occasion 
upon which Mr. Ames’s speech earned him a reputation as an 
orator, which has survived his generation. ‘The whole session 
was absorbed in these proceedings. 

“20 January, 1796. 

“This is one of my red-letter days. It is the anniversary of 
the signature of the declaration of an armistice between the 
United States and Great Britain, in 1783. There are several of 
these days in my calendar, which I recollect as they pass in 
review, but which nobody else remembers. And, indeed, it is 
no otherwise worth my while to remember them than to render 
an ejaculation of gratitude to Providence for the blessing. 

“ We are wasting our time in the most insipid manner, wait- 
ing for the treaty. Nothing of any consequence will be done 
till that arrives, and is mauled and abused, and then acquiesced 
in. For the anti’s must be more numerous than I believe 
them, and made of sterner stuff than I conceive, if they dare 
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hazard the surrender of the posts and the payment for spolia- 
tions, by any resolution of the House that shall render precarious 
the execution of the treaty on our part. 

“J am, as you say, quite a favorite. I am to dine to-day 
again. Iam heir apparent, you know, and a succession is soon 
to take place. But whatever may be the wish or the judgment 
of the present occupant, the French and the demagogues intend, 
I presume, to set aside the descent. All these hints must be 
secrets. It is not a subject of conversation as yet. I havea 
pious and a philesophical resignation to the voice of the people 
in this case, which is the voice of God. I have no very ardent 
desire to be the butt of party malevolence. Having tasted of 
that cup, I find it bitter, nauseous, and unwholesome.” 


In no single particular has a greater change taken place in 
the political affairs of the United States than in the mode in 
which public questions are discussed. During the period now 
under consideration, the highest class of ability in the country 
was habitually enlisted in the production of elaborate disserta- 
tions for the newspapers upon the great topics of the day. 
These were commonly printed at all the central points, and — 
being assiduously read by the people, exercised a strong influence 
upon their modes of thought and action. It may admit of 
question whether, with the enormous multiplication of local 
presses, established on a different plan, and the change of tastes 
and feelings that has happened, so useful a mode of keeping the 
public mind impressed with principles of importance has been 
preserved. The thirty-eight numbers of Camillus, alluded to in 
the next letter, which had a great effect in ultimately establish- 
ing Mr. Jay’s treaty, would scarcely find a welcome among 
readers grown impatient of any thing beyond the meagre sum- 
mary supplied by the magnetic telegraph. 

“ 31 January, 1796. 

“I have a secret to communicate to your prudence. The 
defence by Camillus was written in concert between Hamilton, 
King, and Jay. The writings on the first ten articles of the 
treaty were written by Hamilton; the rest by King, till they 
came to the question of the constitutionality of the treaty, which 
was discussed by Hamilton. Jay was to have written a con- 
cluding peroration; but being always a litile lazy, and perhaps 

Ale 
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concluding, upon the whole, that it might be most politic to 
keep his name out of it; and perhaps finding that the work was 
already well done, he neglected it. This I have from King’s 
own mouth. It is to pass, however, for Hamilton’s. All three 
consulted together upon most, if not all the pieces. 

“ T read forever, and am determined to sacrifice my eyes, like 
John Milton, rather than give up the amusement without which 
I should despair. 

“Tf I did not with you consider the universe as all one 
family, I would never stay another day here. 

“ T have read four thick octavo volumes of Tacitus, translated 
by Murphy, one thick volume of Homer’s Iliad, translated by 
Cowper, besides a multitude of pamphlets and newspapers, 
since I have been here. 

“JT do not write enough. The habit of writing should not be 
lost as I lose it. Peter Pindar has it right: — 


“« Search we the spot which mental power contains ? 
Go where man gets his living by his brains.’ 


“Tf I had got my living by my brains for seven years past, I 
should have had more mental power. But brains have not only 
been useless, but even hurtful and pernicious in my course. 
Mine have been idle a long time till they are rusty.” 


The following frank and obviously sincere expression of the 
writer’s feelings on the subject of official forms is in amusing 
contrast to the charges widely spread against him by the op- 
posite party, and connived at by Mr. Jefferson himself, of 
excessive attachment to them. 

“1 March, 1796. 

“As to the subject of yours, of the 20th, I am quite at my 
ease. I never felt less anxiety when any considerable change 
lay before me. Aut transit aut finit.. I transmigrate or come 
to anend. ‘The question is between living at Philadelphia or 
at Quincy, between great cares and small cares. I have looked 
into myself, and see no meanness nor dishonesty there. I see 
weakness enough, but no timidity. I have no concern on your 
account but for your health. A woman can be silent when she 
will. 

“After all, persuasion may overcome the inclination of the 
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chief to retire. But if it should, it will shorten his days, Iam 
convinced. His heart is set upon it, and the turpitude of the 
Jacobins touches him more nearly than he owns in words. All 
the studied efforts of the federalists to counterbalance abuse by 
compliment, do not answer the end. 

“ T suspeet, but do not know, that Patrick Henry, Mr. Jeffer- 
son, Mr. Jay, and Mr. Hamilton will all be voted for. I ask no 
questions, but questions are forced upon me. I have had some 
conversations, purposely sought, in order, as I believe, indeed, as 
I know, to convince me that the federalists had no thought of 
overleaping the succession. The only question that labors in 
‘my mind is, whether I shall retire with my file-leader. I hate 
to live in Philadelphia in summer, and I hate still more to 
relinquish my farm. I hate speeches, messages, addresses and 
answers, proclamations, and such affected, studied, constrained 
things. I hate levees and drawing-rooms. I hate to speak to a 
thousand people to whom I have nothing to say. Yet all this 
Ican do. But Iam too old to continue more than one, or, at 
most, more than two heats; and that is scarcely time enough to 
form, conduct, and complete any very useful system. 

“ Klectioneering enough we shall have. The inclosed scraps 
will show specimens.” 


The following is a good specimen of the writer’s humor : — 


“13 March. 

“T covet the harp of Amphion. What would I not give for 
the harp of Amphion ? 

“Tn my walks in the Cedar Grove, in Rocky Run, and on 
Penn’s Hill, I should play upon my lyre, and the merry rocks 
would dance after me, and reel into walls. This would be to me 
a very pleasant and profitable private amusement. But there is 
another use I could make of my instrument in my public em- 
ployment, more grateful to a benevolent heart, because more 
useful to mankind. In no age of the world was it more wanted. 


“Amphion thus bade wild dissension cease, 
And softened mortals learned the arts of peace. 
Amphion taught contending kings, 
From various discords, to create 
The music of a well-tuned state. 
Nor slack, nor strain the tender strings 
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Those useful touches to impart 

That strike the subject’s answering heart, 
And the soft, silent harmony that springs 
From sacred union and consent of things.” 


“Alas! Iam not Amphion. I have been thirty years singing 
and whistling among my rocks, and not one would ever move 
without money. I have been twenty years saying, if not sing- 
ing, preaching, if not playing : — 


“ From various discords to create 
The music of a well-tuned state, 
And the soft, silent harmony that springs 
From sacred union and consent of things,” 


but an uncomplying world will not regard my uncouth dis- 
courses. I cannot sing nor play. If I had eloquence, or humor, 
or irony, or satire, or the harp or lyre of Amphion, how much 
good could I do to the world! 

“ What a mortification to my vanity! What a humiliation 
to my self-love! The rocks in the House of Representatives 
will not dance to my lyre. They will not accord to ‘a well- 
tuned state.’ They will not endure ‘the harmony that springs 
from sacred union and consent of things’ They are for break- 
ing all the instruments but that of the thorough bass, and 
then blowing you deaf and dumb. There are bold and daring 
strides making to demolish the President, Senate, and all but 
the House, which, as it seems to me, must be the effect of the 
measures that many are urging. Be not alarmed, however. 
They will not carry their point. The treaty will be executed, 
and that by the consent of the House. 

“JT am going to hear Dr. Priestley. His discourses are learned, 
ingenious, and useful. They will be printed, and, he says, ded- 
icated to me. Don’t tell this secret, though, for no other being 
knows it. It will get me the character of a heretic, I fear. I 
presume, however, that dedicating a book to a man will not 
imply that he approves every thing in it. 

“The weather is so fine that I long to be upon my hills. 
Pray, since my harp cannot build walls, how do my friends go 
on who are obliged to employ their elbows in that laborious 
work? 

“ T sometimes think that if I were in the House of Represen- 
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tatives, and could make speeches there, I could throw some light 
upon these things. If Mr. Jefferson should be President, I be- 
lieve I must put up as a candidate for the House. But this is 
my vanity. I feel sometimes as if I could speechify among 
them; but, alas, alas, 1am too old! It would soon destroy my 
health. JI declare, however, if I were in that House, I would 
drive out of it some demons that haunt it. There are false 
doctrines and false jealousies predominant there, at times, that 
it would be easy to exorcise.” 


The opposition demand for the papers, in the case of Mr. 
Jay’s treaty, was carried, after a long and acrimonious dis- 
cussion. ‘This had inspired some doubts of their consent to 
appropriate money for carrying it into execution. Mr. Adams, 
in the next letter, alludes to this. 

“1 April. 

“ The newspapers will inform you of our interminable delays. 
The House have asked for papers, and the President has refused 
them, with reasons; and the House are about to record, in their 
journals, their reasons; meanwhile, the business is in suspense, 
and I have no clear prospect when I shall get home. 

“Tt is the general opinion of those I converse with, that after 
they have passed the resolutions which they think will justify 
them to their constituents, seven or eight of the majority will 
vote for the appropriations necessary to carry the treaties into 
execution. 

“ Next Wednesday is assigned for the House to take the 
President’s messege into consideration. Two Massachusetts 
members, -Leonard and Freeman, are gone home, and three 
more are among the most inveterate of the opposition, Dear- 
born, Varnum, and Lyman. Our people are almost as incon- 
sistent in returning such men, as the Pennsylvanians are in 
returning adventurers from Geneva, Britain, and Ireland. If 
the constitution is to give way under these contending parties, 
we shall see it before long. If the House persevere in refusing 
to vote the appropriations, we shall sit here till next March, for 
what I know, and wait for the people to determine the question 
for us. One good effect of a persevering opposition in the 
House would be that we should preserve the President for an- 
other four years. For I presume he will have sufficient spirit 
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to hold the helm till he has steered the ship through this storm, 
unless the people should remove him, which most certainly they 
will not. 

“ [ will not sit here in summer, in all events. I would sooner 
resion my office. I will leaye<Philadelphia by the 6th or 7th 
of June, at farthest. Other erie of the Senate and House 
are frequently asking leave of absence; but my attendance is 
perpetual, and will, if continued much longer, disorder my 
health, which hitherto has been very good. But I want my 
horse, my farm, my long walks, and, more than all, the bosom 
of my friend.” 


The retirement of President Washington removed the last 
check upon the fury of parties. Nobody else stood in the same 
relation to the whole people; and if even his name had latterly 
proved insufficient to silence obloquy, it very certainly followed 
that, for the future, no restraint could be expected in regard to 
any other. Of course, no expectation was entertained in any 
quarter that the person about to succeed him in office would be 
chosen by any general agreement. He was to be elected only 
upon the votes of one or the other of the parties into which the 
country was very equally divided. The question then narrowed 
itself down to a choice between the two men who might be 
brought forward, as the representatives of those parties, with the 
greatest prospect of success. The individual whom the opposi- 
tion would sustain, with marked unanimity, was Thomas Jeffer- 
son. He had, from the day of leaving office, become the very 
soul of the movement, and had succeeded in inspiring its lead- 
ing members with that species of reliance upon him as its head, 
which, in all great enterprises involving the agency of num- 
bers, is a necessary element of victory. ‘The federalists, on the 
other hand, enjoyed no such advantage. A portion of them, 
embracing many of the active and intelligent leaders in the 
Northern and Eastern States, reposed implicit confidence in 
Alexander Hamilton. But they were reluctantly compelled to 
admit that that confidence was not shared by the people at 
large,! and that an attempt to oppose him to Mr. Jefferson 


‘The manner in which this had been manifested to General Washington, at 
the time an envoy to Great Britain was to be selected, deterred him from think+ 
ing of Mr. Hamilton, who was in all other respects well fitted for the duty, 
See Marshall’s Washington, vol. ii. p. 358, note. Edition of 1832. 
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would be futile. They were therefore driven to turn their eyes 
from the true object of their choice to others who might seem 
more likely to prevail. 

Of these there were but two persons particularly prominent, 
John Jay and John Adams, both of them strong in character, 
in talents, and in services, and both meriting, to a great extent, 
the confidence of the friends of the established government. 
Both had been conspicuous objects of attack by the opposition, 
and both had suffered from it in their popularity. Of the two, 
however, Mr. Jay had been latterly the most severely handled, 
on account of his agency in negotiating the treaty with Great 
Britain, which had so narrowly escaped rejection. And the 
issue of the election, which had made him governor of his 
own State, New York, before the substance of that treaty had 
got abroad, was not so decisive as to dispel uneasiness at the 
idea of offering him immediately as a candidate for a still 
higher office. In addition to this, Mr. Jay had little strength 
in the Southern States; nor yet was he very firmly fixed in 
the affections of New England, a region the support of which 
was indispensable to the maintenance of the federal party. It 
was doubtful whether he could stem the popular feeling even in 
Massachusetts, which still gathered around Samuel Adams and 
Elbridge Gerry, in spite of their lukewarmness to the constitu- 
tion and their later opposition. The only effective counter- 
balance was in John Adams, whose retirement would, it was 
feared, seriously endanger the federal predominance there. Such 
were the reasons which mainly contributed to the selection of 
him as the candidate for the succession, on the part of the 
federalists. Even the friends of Mr. Hamilton in Massachusetts, 
embracing the class of persons, already described in the analysis 
of parties which contributed to the establishment of the con- 
stitution of that State, who bore no good-will to Mr. Adams, 
either as a man or as a politician, were driven to adopt him, as 
under all circumstances the best instrament through whom 
at once to maintain their national policy and to fortify their 
influence at home.! 


1 This is not too strongly stated. Mr. Wolcott, writing to Fisher Ames, says: 
“Tt was not your fault, nor that of any federal character, that, in 1797, we had 
no other choice than between Mr. Adams and Mr. Jefferson.” Gibbs’s Fed, 
Adm. vol. ii. p. 400. Likewise Mr. Ames’s letter, ib. p. 368. 
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Unfortunately, however, for this decision, one indispensable 
element to success in party struggles was overlooked. That 
element was perfect good faith. Had it been entirely pre- 
served, the federalists would, even from their reduced van- 
tage ground, have been able for some years longer to breast 
all opposition, however fierce. But it was not. The fact is 
now beyond dispute, that an indirect and clandestine effort was 
made at this election to set aside the person who had been 
openly accepted as the candidate of the federal party, in favor 
of another individual of whom nobody had thought in connec- 
tion with the first office. This attempt was originated by Mr. 
Hamilton, and carried on through his particular friends in and 
out of New England. The mode selected was a perversion 
of the spirit, though not the letter, of the constitution, in that 
provision, as it was originally drawn, which regulated the form 
of voting in the Electoral Colleges. Every elector of President 
and Vice-President was directed to vote for two persons, with- 
out designating the oflice to which either was to be elevated. 
The consequence might easily follow, in a sharply contested 
election, that, with a little collusion on the part of two or 
three electors, in scattering here and there a vote, the person 
really intended for the second office would be found to have 
more votes than he who had been selected to fill the first. The 
same result might also be obtained by securing a perfectly equal 
vote for both in one section of the Union, under the expectation 
that local preferences would make the desired diflerence in 
another. In such case, the effect would be-to reverse their 
destination, and the former would become President, and the 
latter, Vice-President. 

Thomas Pinckney, of South Carolina, the individual in whose 
favor this secret diversion was attempted, was so little known to 
the great body of federalists, as scarcely to be relied upon to be 
one of their number. He had never been seriously spoken of 
as a successor to Washington, so that, had he been Actually 
advanced to that position by virtue of this device, his election 
could never have been regarded in any other light than as a 
shrewd trick, to be sanctioned only by its success. As it turned 
out, the scheme utterly failed. But even the attempt was 
attended with the most fatal consequences to the federal party. 
It made the first spot on their good name, and was ominous 
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of the darker designs which were to follow. Mutual confidence 
ceased to exist, and the first sign of disaster immediately ap- 
peared. A rumor of the project soon got abroad, and spread 
distrust into every college of federal electors. Those of them 
who meant to act in good faith to Mr. Adams, determined, at 
all hazards, to cut off the possibility of such a result. As a con- 
sequence, eighteen, in New England alone, who voted for him, 
gave their second vote for some other person than Mr. Pinckney. 
The end of it was, his failure to gain the second place, for 
which he had been thought of. The aggregate number of votes 
for him was only fifty-nine, whilst that given for Mr. Jefferson, 
by the opposite party, reached sixty-eight. Hence, under the 
operation of the Constitution, Mr. Jefferson, though really the 
competitor for the Presidency, yet as standing second on the 
list of suffrages, became the Vice-President for four years. The 
great opponent of the federalists was thus put in a conspic- 
uous place for the succession, by the very act of those who 
entertained a dread amounting almost to mania of the bare 
possibility of his elevation. Neither is this the only instance 
furnished by the records of a popular government, of the man- 
ner in which the keenest political contrivances are apt not only 
to baffle all the expectations formed of them, but to precipitate 
the very results against which they were designed most sedu- 
lously to provide. 

The election proved a very close one. Mr. Adams received 
seventy-one votes, one more than the requisite number. But 
the quarter from which he obtained them, betrayed changes 
adverse to the further ascendency of the federalists. Pennsyl- 
vania now, for the first time in twenty years, deserted Massa- 
chusetts. Her electors, with one or two exceptions, voted for 
Mr. Jefferson, and for Aaron Burr. New York, on the other 
hand, never cordial to New England, had given, for the first 
time, her twelve votes to Mr. Adams, not without, however, 
associating with them exactly the same number for Thomas 
Pinckney. A single voice in Virginia and one in North Caro- 
lina, prompted by the lingering memory of revolutionary ser- 
vices, had turned the scale. Had these been given to Mr. Jeffer- 
son instead, he would have been President. South Carolina, on 
the other hand, steady to neither party, manifested the same 
sectional bias which has ever since marked her policy, by 
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dividing her votes between Mr. Jefferson and Mr. Pinckney. 
Had thirteen of the afore-mentioned eighteen New England 
electors voted for Pinckney, as Mr. Hamilton desired, they 
would have made him President. Through all this confusion, 
one thing only was clear, that the cohesion of principle, on the 
federal side, was greatly weakened. The land of William Penn 
had at last cut loose from her revolutionary alliance, and was 
henceforward to be regarded as the firmest support of the Vir- 
ginia ascendency. Neither could this loss to Mr. Adams, who 
had done so much in originally forming that union, be at all 
made up by the equivocal fidelity offered by New York. Of 
these two great States, which exercise a paramount influence in 
determining the national policy, Pennsylvania, because the most 
true to one system, has been far the most successful in using 
her power with effect. No President, since 1796, has been 
chosen by the popular voice, whom she had not first designated 
by her wishes and her electoral votes. 

Of all these various movements, Mr. Adams had not been an 
unobserving witness. He felt the insecurity of his position as a 
President of three votes, as he described himself, and those votes 
accidental tributes of personal esteem, not likely further to resist 
the engulfing tendencies of party passions. But these things 
did not disturb him, nor draw away his attention from the high 
nature of the responsibility to which he was called. He saw 
the country torn by dissensions, more or less connected with the 
fiery contest raging among the nations of Europe, and parties 
taking sides with zeal either for Great Britain or for France. 
So far as this had any tendency to affect the wholly neutral 
position of America, he was determined, at all hazards, to con- 
trol it. He well knew the difficulties of the task before him, 
but they did not prevent his entertaining a sanguine hope of 
overcoming them. His spirit was of that kind which, lying 
perhaps too sluggish in days of calm, is fully called out only in 
the height of a tempest; which then glories in the occasion 
in proportion to the extent to which it tasks its power; which 
becomes calm and decided in action in the degree in which the 
disturbing elements seem to haye the wildest play. He uttered 
no more than the truth, when, in writing to his wife at this time, 
he said: “John Adams must be an intrepid to encounter the 
open assaults of France, and the secret plots of England, in 
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concert with all his treacherous friends and open enemies in his 
own country. Yet, I assure you, he never felt more serene in 
his life.” 

The minister of France had not permitted the election to 
pass without an effort to affect the result. He had caused the 
publication of a note, addressed to the Secretary of State, 
recapitulating all the grounds of complaint against the federal 
administration. This is alluded to by Mr. Adams in the fol- 
lowing note to his wife, which is interesting on many accounts, 
but particularly as showing how the sentiments in some quar- 
ters, which had become known to him, had affected him. It is 
proper to add that in a later note he expressed his own disbelief 
of the preference attributed to Mr. Jay. 

“12 December, 1796. 

“ Adet’s note has had some effect in Pennsylvania, and proved 
a terror to some Quakers; and that is all the ill effect it has 
had. Even the Southern States appear to resent it. 

“ Tf Colonel Hamilton’s personal dislike of Jefferson does not 
obtain too much influence with Massachusetts electors, neither 
Jefferson will be President, nor Pinckney Vice-President. 

-“T am not enough of an Englishman, nor little enough of a 
Frenchman, for some people. These would he very willing that 
Pinckney should come in chief. But they will be disappointed. 

“T find nobody here intimidated. Those who wish to say 
they are, dare not. ‘There is a grand spirit in the Senate. 

“ Giles says, ‘the point is settled. The V. P. will be President. 
He is undoubtedly chosen. The old man will make a good 
President, too.’ (There’s for you.) ‘But we shall have to check 
him a little now and then. That will be all’ Thus Mr. Giles. 

“T am just now come from pronouncing a most affectionate 
address of the Senate to the President, in answer to his speech. 
I felt so much that I was afraid I should betray a weakness, 
but I did not. I thought I was very firm and cool; but the 
senators say that I pronounced it in so affecting a manner 
that I made them cry. The tears did certainly trickle. 'The 
President himself was affected more tenderly than ever I saw 
him in my life, in pronouncing his reply. 

“The southern gentlemen with whom I have conversed, have 
expressed more affection for me than they ever did before, since 
1774. They certainly wish Adams elected rather than Pinckney. 
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Perhaps it is because Hamilton and Jay are said to be for 
Pinckney. 


“ There have been manceuvres and combinations in this elec- 
tion that would surprise you. I may one day or other develop 
them to you. 

“There is an active spirit, in the Union, who will fill it with 
his politics wherever he is. He must be attended to, and not 
suffered to do too much.” 


The day came when, as Vice-President, it was the official 
duty of Mr. Adams to declare the result of the election. The 
event was made the subject of a brief note, addressed to him by 
his wife, then at home in Quincy, which, for its simple beauty 
and truthful, womanly feeling, merits a place in this connection. 


“ Quincy, 8 February, 1797. 


“The sun is dressed in brightest beams 
To give thy honors to the day.” 


“And may it prove an auspicious prelude to each ensuing 
season. You have this day to declare yourself head of a nation. 
‘And now, O Lord, my God, thou hast made thy servant ruler 
over the people. Give unto him an understanding heart, that 
he may know how to go out and come in before this great 
people; that he may discern between good and bad. For who 
is able to judge this thy so great a people?’ were the words of 
a royal sovereign ; and not less applicable to him who is invested 
with the chief magistracy of a nation, though he wear not the 
crown, nor the robes of royalty. 

“ My thoughts and my meditations are with you, though per- 
sonally absent; and my petitions to Heaven are that ‘the things 
which make for peace may not be hidden from your eyes.’ My 
feelings are not those of pride or ostentation upon the occasion. 
They are solemnized by a sense of the obligations, the important 
trusts and numerous duties connected with it. That you may 
be enabled to discharge them with honor to yourself, with jus- 
tice and impartiality to your country, and with satisfaction to 
this great people, shall be the daily prayer of your AL AS 


With this official announcement, the relations which the 
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Vice-President had for eight years continued to hold with the 
Senate, were felt by all to be changed, and it ceased to be expe- 
dient for him longer to preside over their deliberations. The 
time had not passed unpleasantly to him, for through the many 
vicissitudes of party conflicts he had succeeded in maintaining 
a cordial intercourse with the members, and in preserving an 
impartiality in the performance of his duties, which secured their 
good-will. Indeed, it may be doubted whether, on the whole, 
any period of his public life, of equal length, carried with it so 
many agreeable associations to his memory, and had so few of 
those drawbacks on enjoyment which must be found in the 
thorny paths of every statesman’s career. Mr. Adams felt 
as if he could not vacate the chair he had been the first to 
occupy, and which he had held so long, without some manifesta- 
tion of the sentiments that filled his breast. Accordingly, when, 
on the 15th of February, the Senate had accomplished its busi- 
ness for the day, and was about to adjourn, Mr. Adams rose, and, 
declaring his intention to avail himself of the leave of absence 
granted to him for the remainder of the session, seized the op- 
portunity to add a few words of leave-taking. The speech 
which he made, and the answer subsequently pormed on the 
part of the Senate, will be found in full in another part of this 
work. It will be sufficient here to insert the passage which 
most nearly touches his personal relations to the individuals of 
the body. ‘To them he said: — 

“T ought not to declare, for the last time, your adjournment, 
before I have presented to every senator present, and to every 
citizen who has.ever been a senator of the United States, my 
thanks for the candor and favor invariably received from them 
all. It is a recollection of which nothing can ever deprive me; 
and it will be a source of comfort to me through the remainder 
of my life, that as, on the one hand, in a government consti- 
tuted like ours, I have for eight years held the second situation 
under the constitution of the United States, in perfect and unin- 
terrupted harmony with the first, without envy in one or jealousy 
in the other, so, on the other hand, I have never had the smallest 
misunderstanding with any member of the Senate. In all the 
abstruse questions, difficult conjunctures, dangerous emergencies, 
and animated debates upon the great interests of the country, 
which have so often and so deeply impressed all our minds, and 
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interested the strongest feelings of the heart, I have experienced 
a uniform politeness and respect from every quarter of the 
house. When questions of no less importance than difficulty 
have produced a difference of sentiment, (and differences of 
opinion will always be found in free assemblies of men, and 
probably the greatest diversities upon the greatest questions,) 
when the senators have been equally divided, and my opinion 
has been demanded, according to the constitution, I have con- 
stantly found in that moiety of the senators from whose judg- 
ment I have been obliged to dissent, a disposition to allow me 
the same freedom of deliberation and independence of ie 
which they asserted for themselves.” 

With a significant assurance of his hope, founded upon 
experience of this body, that no more permanent council would 
ever be necessary to defend the rights, liberties, and properties 
of the people against the executive, on the one hand, and the 
representatives, on the other, he terminated this address. 

Thus ended the connection of Mr. Adams with the Senate. 
His life there had been calm, dignified, and prosperous, con- 
trasting in all these particulars most strikingly with the stormy 
and perilous career upon which he was about to embark. The 
history of that time is now to be given; a history, the true 
materials for which have remained for more than half.a cen- 
tury buried under the burden accumulated by the passionate 
conflicts and the bitter calumnies that swarmed in it. To this 
day, writers, and actors prominent in the United States, have 
sedulously shunned every allusion to the matter which might 
involve the necessity of expressing a judgment upon its merits. 
Even the necessary landmarks to guide the pioneer in his labo- 
rious and uncertain path have, until a comparatively recent 
period, been obscured from public view. Many are still want- 
ing, and may never be supplied. Yet, with the imperfect means 
at hand, directed by a disposition to analyze with calmness and 
to observe with fidelity, it does not seem impossible to. present 
a sketch bearing something like internal evidence of its correct- 
ness. At all events; the task cannot be evaded in a biography 
of John Adams. Justice to his memory demands it. “And 
however delicate the duty, involving, as it does, a necessity of 
exactly delineating the course of many leading actors of the 
time, as well as his own, it must be undertaken, subject to those 
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restrictions without observing which no narrative of the kind 
can be of the smallest ultimate value. Nothing shall be set 
down in malice, nothing which is not believed to be fully 
supported by evidence before the public, nothing which a 
Rhadamanthine judge of the most remote generation may not 
minutely scan, in order to pronounce upon it that sentence 
which is destined to remain graven indelibly upon the memory 
of mankind. 


CHAPTER X. 


Tue PRESIDENCY. 


Tux obstacles which General Washington encountered in the 
attempt to reconstruct his cabinet during his second term of 
office have been already alluded to. After offering the chief 
post to five or six statesmen, always with the same ill-success, 
he was compelled at last to settle down upon the individual as 
the permanent officer, whom he had at first selected merely for 
the moment. -This person was Colonel Timothy Pickering, of 
Massachusetts. In like manner, the earlier retirement of Mr. 
Hamilton from the treasury had been followed by a similar 
embarrassment, out of which the President had been relieved 
only by advancing Oliver Wolcott, Jr., of Connecticut, from the 
post of comptroller, which he had held for several years. So, 
too, in the case of General Knox, who declined to remain Secre- 
tary of War, the President, after vain attempts to enlist abler 
men, had been forced to pitch upon James McHenry, of Mary- 
land, as the only person who could be persuaded to serve. Mr. 
McHenry, it is true, was an estimable man, but Washington 
himself, when afterwards excusing the original appointment on 
the ground that he had had Hobson’s choice, agreed with other 
federalists in admitting that the selection had by no means been 
such as to give real aid to an administration.! The weakness 
of this combination, so long as the imposing presence of Wash- 
ington was felt in the foreground, a representative of the whole 
people, was of comparatively little importance. But the mo- 
ment that he retired from the field, giving place to a successor 
who had no similar basis of popular confidence to stand upon, 


''The authorities to sustain the text are collected in a note in vol. ix. p. 51. 
There is, however, a letter of Mr. Hamilton to President Washington, not men- 
tioned there, which gives a complete view of the difficulties in the way of reor- 
ganizing the cabinet at this period. Works of A. Hamilton, vol. vi. pp. 61-63. 
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and who had just come in upon a chance majority of three 
electoral votes, it became of the most serious consequence. 
Apart from all other considerations, the geographical distribu- 
tion of the members was singularly unfortunate. The Pres- 
ident, and two leading members of the cabinet, were drawn 
from the small territorial extent of New England, whilst neither 
New York nor Pennsylvania had any representative at all, and 
the whole wide region of country south and west of the Poto- 
mac saw only Mr. Charles Lee, the attorney-general, as the 
guardian of its interests in the executive department. No 
bright associations with the struggles of the Revolution clus- 
tered around these men, as had been the case with their pre- 
decessors in office; not a shadow of that confidence which 
leading abilities will always inspire when in place under a 
popular form of government, attended them. So far as moral 
influence over the mind and feelings of the country is to be 
considered, Mr. Adams, when he consented to continue the 
same gentlemen in office, might as well have attempted to go 
on alone. 

Neither was this the most serious disadvantage under which 
be labored. Nor was it only that these persons owed their 
advancement to no preference of his, and therefore felt less obli- 
gation to defer to his authority, or to strain their energies to 
carry out his policy. There was a source of weakness greater 
than all this. In point of fact, three of the four had been drawn 
from one section of the federal party, and that the one with 
which Mr. Adams had the least natural sympathy. Mr. Hamil- 
ton had been the effective agent through whom they had been 
promoted, and to him alone they looked as a guide for their 
own movements, as well as for directing those of the country.1 
Their accession to office marked the epoch when his prepon- 
derance in General Washington’s administration had become 
established,? and they seemed to regard the substitution of a new 


' See a remarkable letter of Colonel Pickering to Mr. Hamilton, explaining 
the causes of his own promotion, and the reasons of his acceptance. The follow- 
ing words are of great significance: “The President, beyond all doubt, will at 
the close of his present term retire forever from public life. We do not know 
who will succeed him. Our internal politics, and our exterior relations, may be 
deeply affected by the character and principles of the President, and the Secre- 
tary of State.” Works of A. Hamilton, vol. vi. pp. 67-69. : 

2 The nature and extent of Mr. Hamilton’s influence is curiously illustrated 
by the tone of his letter to Oliver Wolcott, of the 15th June, 1796. Works of 


Hamilton, vol. vi. pp. 129-131. 
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President as in no way derogating from the liberty which they 
-had taken of differing with and even sometimes of overruling 
the old one. Indeed, their construction of their official rights 
was far more latitudinarian than any since permitted, even in 
the liberal day of Mr. Jefferson. It resembled a joint claim 
‘upon the executive power, rather than: the right to advise the 
‘President, and: the duty ultimately to defer-to his decision, 
-however adverse’ to'their opinion. Both'the’ Secretary of State 
‘and the Secretary of the Treasury were naturally little prone to 
bend.. They proved at times reluctant to respect even the great 
authority which encircled Washington. If so disposed towards 
-him, how much‘less prepared were they to yield to the will of 
his successor, should he venture to insist upon a‘system of his 
own. There ‘is no: evidence that, at the outset, any one but 
‘Mr. Wolcott passed the formal compliment of offering to resign, 
in order to allow him a free choice of his advisers. But even 
had they all done so, no reason exists for presuming that he 
would have availed himself of the: offers. He was disposed 
to place entire confidence in their codperation and support. A 
change must have been attended with more or less of dissatis- 
faction in’ some quarters, and it was his desire to harmonize, 
rather than’ to distract public-sentiment. His sanguine and 
self-reliant’ temperament led ‘him to underrate difficulties. He 
thought:he should bring his secretaries into his views, without 
a doubt: But not many days elapsed in his official career 
before he had reason to suspect that the task he had assumed 
would not prove so easy as he had imagined. ‘The difference 
of opinion which then took place, most seriously compromising 
his prospect of free action as executive chief, was the premoni- 
tion of the causes that led to the rupture with and final dis- 
persion of his transmitted council. 

The most pressing danger, to avert which was the immediate 
duty-of the new government, threatened from abroad. ‘The 
mission of Mr. Jay to Great Britain, and the whole negotiation 
which followed, had been viewed with such unequivocal dis- 
trust‘ by ‘the Fretich republicans and the party sympathizing 
with them in the United States, as to prompt a desire on the 
part of General ‘Washington to neutralize its effects by an extra- 
ordinary manifestation a good-will to France. Conscious that 
the course of Gouverneur Morris had not been altogether such 
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as the revolutionary party might have had a right to expect from 
an American envoy, he determined upon selecting, as a com- 
pensation, a successor from among the class known to be hearty 
well-wishers to them, even though he should be an opponent 
of his own administration, and dissenting from his policy. In 
this, spirit he picked out James Monroe, of Virginia, through 
whom he hoped to insure a hearty welcome -to the national 
mission, and a useful channel for’ the restoration of a good 
understanding. But, however well intended ‘this proceeding, it 
met with no iesecceon ihe success. Mr. Monroe proved either 
inefficient, or lukewarm, or unfortunate ;-and he satisfied his 
employer so little, that he finally decided: on recalling him, and 
substituting’in his place General-Charles Cotesworth Pinckney, 
of South Carolina. Mr. Pinckney had been known at home 
as a federalist so moderate as to be classed by some as a neu- 
tral.'| But the French Directory, to whom Mr. Monroe seems to 
have made himself acceptable, not unwilling to strike some 
stroke in the domestic politics of the United States favorable to 
the ascendency of those they called their friends, determined 
upon visiting their resentment for his recall upon the head of his 
successor. ‘To this end they instituted an imposing ceremony 
of leave-taking for Mr. Monroe, marked by a speech not a little 
offensive to the American government, and they utterly refused 
in any way to recognize Mr. Pinckney. They would not 
even permit him to remain within the limits of the French 
territory. 

_ It was in the midst of these events that the change of ad- 
ministration occurred. Washington retired, not averse to an 
honorable discharge from the labor of unravelling this hard 
knot, and Mr. Adams came in, determined to make the attempt, 
but not without anxiety about the best mode of seizing the 
clue. He was a party man, and. heartily agreed in the early 
views of the federalists; but his heart relucted at placing 
his administration at the outset upon any bottom less broad 
than that which had been laid by his predecessor., Neither 
could he see the wisdom of adopting a rule of exclusion from 
office, the effect of which would be to aggravate dissensions 
already too much weakening the spirit of resistance, instead of 


1 He is so described by Mr. Wolonte Gibbs’s Fed. Adm. vol. i. p. 487, and by 
Mr. ERD Works of A. Hamilton, vol. “Vi p. 247. 
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uniting the people better to counteract the insidious devices of 
the enemy from without. 

In this spirit was the inaugural speech drawn up, with which 
he entered on his duties. Few efforts of the kind contain, 
within so narrow a compass, a more comprehensive view of a 
policy suitable for the chief magistrate of the United States, of 
any party. Not unaware of the rumors that had been sedu- 
lously spread against him, of his desire to alter the existing form 
of government, and to introduce something which had “an 
awful squinting to a monarchy,” and not insensible of the im- 
portance of putting an end to them by a frank denial, he seized 
the opportunity to express his entire satisfaction with the con- 
stitution, as conformable to such a system of government as he 
had ever most esteemed, and in his own State had contributed 
to establish. Then, going to the root of these calumnies, he 
added the decisive words: “ It was not then, nor has been since, 
any objection to it in my mind, that the Executive and Senate 
were not more permanent. Nor have I entertained a thought 
of promoting any alterations in it but such as the people them- 
selves, in the course of their experience, should see and feel to 
be necessary or expedient, and, by their representatives in con- 
gress and the state legislatures, according to the constitution 
itself, adopt and ordain.” 

Having thus removed the obstacles heretofore put in his 
way, he next declared the principles that should guide him for 
the future. With a high compliment to the administration as 
well as to the personal character of his predecessor, he proceeded 
to give, in one of the longest sentences in the language, his 
whole creed. Yet long as it is, perhaps none was ever con- 
structed by a statesman with less redundance to convey the 
same amount of meaning. After alluding to the general satis- 
faction felt with the course taken by Washington as a model 
for the imitation of his successors, he added these words: “ The 
occasion, I hope, will be admitted as an apology, if I venture 
to say, that, if a.preference upon -principle of a free republican 
government, formed upon long and serious reflection, after a 
diligent and impartial inquiry after truth; if an attachment 
to the constitution of the United States, and a conscientious 
determination to support it, until it shall be altered by the 
judgments and wishes of the people, expressed in the mode 
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prescribed in it; if-a respectful attention to the constitutions of 
the individual States, and a constant caution and delicacy 
towards the state governments; if an equal and impartial 
regard to the rights, interests, honor, and happiness of all the 
States in the Union, without preference or regard to a northern 
or southern, eastern or western position, their various political 
opinions on essential points, or their personal attachments; if a 
love of virtuous men of all parties and denominations; if a love 
of science and letters, and a wish to patronize every rational 
effort to encourage schools, colleges, universities, academies, 
and every institution for propagating knowledge, virtue, and 
religion among all classes of the people, not only for their be- 
nign influence on the happiness of life in all its stages and 
classes, and of society in all its forms, but as the only means of 
preserving our constitution from its natural enemies, the spirit 
of sophistry, the spirit of party, the spirit of intrigue, profligacy, 
and corruption, and the pestilence of foreign influence, which is 
the angel of destruction to elective governments; if a love of 
equal laws, of justice and humanity in the interior administra- 
tion; if an inclination to improve agriculture, commerce, and 
manufactures for necessity, convenience, and defence; if a spirit 
of equity and humanity towards the aboriginal nations of 
America, and a disposition to meliorate their condition, by 
inclining them to be more friendly to us, and our citizens to be 
more friendly to them; if an inflexible determination to main- 
tain peace and inviolable faith with all nations, and that system 
of neutrality and impartiality among the belligerent powers of 
Europe, which Eas been adopted by the government, and so 
solemnly sanctioned by both Houses of congress, and applauded 
by the legislatures of the States and the public opinion, until it 
shall be otherwise ordained by congress; if a personal esteem 
for the French nation, formed in a residence of seven years, 
chiefly among them, and a sincere desire to preserve the friend- 
ship which has been so much for the honor and interest of both 
nations; if, while the conscious honor and integrity of the 
people of America, and the internal sentiment of their own 
power and energies must be preserved, an earnest endeavor to 
investigate every just cause, and remove every colorable pre- 
tence, of complaint; if an intention to pursue, by amicable 
negotiation, a reparation for the injuries that have been com- 
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mitted on the commerce of our fellow-citizens, by whatever 
nation, and (if success cannot be obtained) to lay the facts 
before the legislature, that they may consider, what further 
measures the honor and interest of the government and its con- 
stituents demand; if a resolution to do justice, as far as may 
depend upon me, at all times, and to all nations, and maintain 
peace, friendship, and benevolence with all the world; if an 
unshaken. confidence in the honor, spirit, and resources of. the 
‘American people, on which I have so often hazarded my all, 
and never been deceived ; if elevated ideas of the high destinies 
of this country, and of my own duties towards it, founded on a 
knowledge of the moral principles and intellectual improve- 
ment of the people, deeply engraven on my mind in early life, 
and not obscured, but exalted by experience and age; and 
with humble reverence I feel it my duty to add, if a veneration 
for the religion of a people who profess and call themselves 
‘Christians, and a fixed resolution to consider a decent respect 
for Christianity among the best recommendations for the public 
service, —can enable me, in any degree, to comply with your 
wishes, it shall be my strenuous endeavor that this sagacious 
injunction of the two Houses shall not be without effect.” 


When deeply stirred by internal emotion, Mr. Adams’s man- 
ner became grave and very impressive. Nothing short of this 
could have made the delivery of so elaborate a paragraph at all 
effective before a large audience. The next day he wrote to 
his wife, in his most natural and candid manner : — 


“ Your dearest friend never had a more trying day than yes- 
terday. A solemn scene it was, indeed; and it was made more 
affecting to me by the presence of the Genel whose counte- 
nance was as serene and unclouded as the day. He seemed to 
me to enjoy a triumph over me. Methought I heard him say: 
‘Ay! Lam fairly out, and yeu fairly in! See which of us will 
be. happiest.’ 

‘“ When the ceremony was over, he came and made me a 
visit, and cordially congratulated me, and wished my adminis- 
tration might be.happy, successful, and honorable. 

“In the chamber of the House of Representatives was a mul- 
titude as great as the space could contain, and I believe scarcely 
a dry eye but Washington’s. The sight of the sun setting full 
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orbed, and another rising, though less splendid, was a novelty. 
Chief Justice Ellsworth administered the oath, and with great 
energy. Judges Cushing, Wilson, and Iredell were present. 
Many ladies. I had not slept well the night before, and did not 
sleep well the night after. I was unwell, and did not know 
whether I should get through or not. I did, however. How the 
business was received, I know not, only I have been told that 
Mason, the treaty publisher, said we should lose nothing by the 
change, for he never heard such a speech in public in his life. 

“All agree that, taken altogether, it was the sublimest thing 
ever exhibited in America.” 


The fact is unquestionable, that this speech was very well 
received by the public at large. Even the members of the op- 
position declared themselves relieved by it from much anxiety, 
and disposed to await further developments of the executive 
policy. Mr. Jefferson, on taking his post as Vice-President, had 
gone so far as to declare that the high functions of the first 
office had been “justly confided” to Mr. Adams, and to depre- 
cate any untoward event which should devolve the duties of it 
during his term of office upon himself. The only persons who 
manifested discontent, were to be found among the federalists 
sympathizing with Mr. Hamilton. They lamented its tone as 
temporizing. ‘Their party feeling would have prompted a 
thorough demarcation of the line between themselves and the 
opposition, by the delineation of a policy which every man 
should be obliged to notice, and by the acceptance or rejection 
of which his own position should be unmistakably defined. 
The avoidance of this course’ in the address was ominous to 
them of the accession to the chair of a man who would not 
meet their expectations ; and this suspicion other events, which 
soon came to their knowledge, had a strong tendency to con- 
firm. : 

The day before the inauguration, Mr. Adams had taken pains 
to seek out Mr. Jefferson, in order to propose to him to under- 
take the difficult experiment of reopening the avenues of nego- 
tiation with France. ‘This was to be attempted by the estab- 
lishment of a wholly new commission, formed on such principles 
of fair combination as to preclude every pretext for objection on 
the part of the French republic. And the first proof of this 
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intention was to be found in the character and opinions of the 
Vice-President himself. Mr. Jefferson appears to have met this 
proposition with less cordiality than it merited at his hands. 
For though his reasons for declining to accept it himself were 
certainly valid, and were admitted to be so by Mr. Adams, there 
was no similar excuse for the lukewarmness visible in promoting 
the acceptance of the offer, when extended to Mr. Madison, and 
perhaps others of his friends. In the difficulties in which the 
administration was plunged, it was far more pleasant to dwell 
in the tents of opposition, than to be drawn out of them by 
a proposal of alliance in responsibilities which might cut off 
profitable complaint under failure, or divert elsewhere the advan- 
tages of success. Had this overture been accepted, important 
consequences might have followed at an early day, of which 
one might have been a reorganization of the cabinet. For 
it should be remarked that the first intimation of his idea, made 
by Mr. Adams, immediately after the inauguration, to Mr. Wol- 
cott, then at the head of the treasury, was received by the latter 
with consternation, as a signal for his retirement. So far from 
favoring further advances to bring the opposition into a united 
effort to preserve peace with France, he had made up his mind 
that the effort itself was not worth repeating in any shape, until 
some opening should be made by her. Yet the alternative was 
embargo or war. For the depredations on American commerce, 
unblushing as they were unbounded, could only be checked by 
restraining navigation, or else defending it by arms. But an 
embargo was ruinous to trade, whilst war imperilled the finances. 
Mr. Adams had no inclination to assume responsibility for such 
consequences, so long as they could be honestly avoided. Yet 
finding that perseverance in his project might lead to an imme- 
diate difference with his cabinet, which he did not seek, whilst 
it met with no hearty response elsewhere, he at once abandoned 
all thoughts of Mr. Madison, and postponed, to a later moment, 
any decision upon the measure itself. 

The chief members of the executive council, Colonel Picker- 
ing and Mr. Wolcott, had been long in the habit of looking 
outside of it for the general direction of the policy adopted 
within. This habit, formed from the time of their accession 
in Washington’s administration, was now kept up without the 
smallest idea of any obligation on their part to apprise the 
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new President of its existence. Of course, communications, 
more or less free, of what was said or done in the cabinet, 
were the consequence. In this way, Alexander Hamilton, the 
recipient of them, was become all-powerful in guiding the 
movements of the government. It had been so in the last 
days of Washington, and it was not likely to be less so after his 
dignified attitude ceased to inspire moderation, and when a 
much less popular chief was in his place. ‘To the latter as the 
official incumbent, brought in without any hearty wish of theirs, 
they were, of course, bound outwardly to defer; but it is plain 
from their own admissions, that in all important questions they 
looked to Mr. Hamilton, and not to him, as the suitable guide 
of their action.! As a consequence, it followed that unity in the 
executive policy became likely only when the President should 
happen, without knowing it, to fix upon the same measures 
which Mr. Hamilton suggested. And in all important cases of 
difference, the probability was strong that the President would 
find his wishes either ineffectively seconded, or ultimately over- 
ruled. Such, from small beginnings, grew to be the settled 
practice under this administration. Happily for the issue of 
the first measure, when revived a few weeks later, Mr. Hamil- 
ton had thought of it too, and had earnestly pressed it on his 
friends as one of the first necessity. He had even gone the 
length of proposing the selection of Mr. Jefferson, Mr. Madison, 
or some equally marked representative of the opposition, as one 
member of the joint commission. These ideas he had early 
directed some of his friends in congress to lay before the Pres- 
ident himself. ‘This unexpected reinforeement of Mr. Adams’s 
wishes carried the day over the repugnance of the secretaries. 
But they yielded, not without great misgivings. Mr. Wolcott, 
especially, saw in this concession some dangers, which scarcely 
excited the observation of the others. He then began to con- 
ceive the possibility of failure in guiding the will of Mr. Adams, 
and dimly to discern the results to which it might lead. Pru- 
dence was essential, or a change of counsellors might be 


1 The opposition of Mr. Wolcott to the new mission, stiff whilst he supposes 
Mr. Adams alone to favor it, becomes ductile when he traces the same sentiment 
to Mr. Hamilton. See his letter to Hamilton of 31 March, 1797. Works of A. 
Hamilton, vol. vi. p. 221. Colonel Pickering appealed to him from a check by 
Mr. Adams, within the first month. Jb. p. 220. 
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attended with a more or less complete ejection from the strong- 
holds of power. 

The intelligence received from France came in to hasten the 
necessity of making a decision, An act of the Directory, of 
the 2d of March, had followed the expulsion of Mr. Pinckney, 
which, in substance, annulled the rule of free ships, free goods, 
ingrafted into the treaty of 1778, and declared all Americans 
found serving on board the vessels of Great Britain, pirates, 
to be treated without mercy. Under these circumstances, 
war would be justifiable. The only question was whether it 
would be expedient. In order to determine this point, the 
President requested the written answers of the members of his 
cabinet to a series of fourteen questions covering all the neces- 
sary points. This was on the 14th of April.. A proclamation 
had already been issued, summoning congress to attend at 
Philadelphia at an extraordinary session, on the fifteenth day of 
May, there to receive the important communications which he 
was about to prepare out of these deliberations. 

In answering the President’s questions, not a single cabinet 
officer was found explicitly to recommend a declaration of war. 
All now acquiesced in the project of reviving negotiation by 
initiating a new and solemn commission, and some suggested 
means of facilitating a settlement. The commission having 
been determined upon, another step was, to designate the three 
commissioners. Mr. Adams still retained the wish to give one 
of the number to the opposition. He therefore suggested the 
union of his old friend of the Revolution, Elbridge Gerry, with 
General Pinckney and John Marshall. But this idea at once 
revived all the alarms of his advisers. Mr. Gerry had opposed 
the constitution, and had been ever since most obnoxious in 
Massachusetts to the particular class of federalists to which the 
secretaries belonged. Mr. Adams had casually dropped the 
name of another friend, Francis Dana. ‘They strongly pressed 
to have him preferred; and, although this was giving to the 
commission a purely federal color, contrary to his original de- 
sign, he cheerfully yielded to their desire. The very last fault 
that can be justly found with his course is that of a disposition 


1 The substance of this paragraph may be gathered from a close study of the 


ene intimations contained in the letter of Mr. Wolcott to Hamilton, above 
cited. 
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to control their will. With the lights now furnished respecting 
their conduct, his error lay rather in conceding too much. But 
his nomination of Mr. Dana was of no avail, for. that gentleman 
declined the trust, on the score of his health. And when the 
question came up anew, no second name was at hand to 
present, which could be made again to preponderate over the 
earlier selection; so Mr. Gerry received the nomination. The 
President’s counsellors. now felt that they were to struggle for 
their power. Mr. Adams might be bent to a certain point, but 
he could not be controlled. The expectations with which they 
entered on their places under him must be abandoned. And 
henceforth they were to retain them with a view, so far as might 
be, to rectify his deviations from their policy, and: especially to 
keep the cabinet from going into the hands of other men. 

A short time before the decision last mentioned, congress had 
assembled. The cabinet all cordially codperated in preparing 
the opening speech, which must be conceded to be one of the 
most manly and dignified state papers that ever émanated from 
the American executive. Its simple recital of the offensive 
action of France at once rallied the spirit of the members to 
the support of their own government. Both Houses replied in 
warm approbation of the policy recommended, and the Senate 
soon afterwards ratified the nominations of the new commis- 
sioners. The federalists, fortified by the reaction everywhere 
springing up against France, on account of the excesses of her 
revolutionary era, showed a degree of strength to which they 
had for some time been strangers. Yet so fierce was the opposi- 
tion that no attempt was made to press measures of an extreme 
character. ‘The warmer friends of government complained of 
a want of vigor. Mr. Hamilton prepared for the use of the 
Secretary of the Treasury his views of the different objects of 
taxation, from which further sums might be obtained to the 
revenue in the present contingency. Of these, congress adopted 
only the ominous item of stamps, the very name of which did 
more disservice to government than all the sums collected from 
it could compensate for. ‘They authorized a small loan of less 
than a million, and passed several acts, of which the chief were 
those against privateering, and the exportation of arms, for the 
further protection of the ports of the United States and for the 
increase of the naval armament. ‘Tlie time expended on these 
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labors little exceeded three weeks, and both Houses adjourned in 
season to escape at Philadelphia all danger from the impending 
pestilence. Mr. Adams returned to his family at Quincy, hav- 
ing good reason to be satisfied with this outset. The commis- 
sioners were soon put on their way to the scene of their labors, 
and the whole country rested for a while, in earnest but quiet 
expectation of the intelligence which should announce the fate 
of the latest overtures to reconciliation. 

Unluckily for the repose of the world, negotiations with 
France during the closing years of the last century had no fixed 
data upon which to calculate any probable issue. The men who 
held power, changed often; and the tone they took towards 
foreign nations, whilst they held it, depended less upon notions 
of equity and justice than upon the latest tidings from the 
armies of the republic. Unfortunate indeed is that country, the 
character of whose officers has no other recommendation than 
the single fact of the popular choice. None know better than 
the elect how soon that factitious value will vanish. As it 
happened, Messrs. Marshall, Pinckney, and Gerry reached Paris 
at a moment of extraordinary national intoxication. The young 
chief, who was about to astonish Europe with his deeds, and 
fill the world with his fame, was then beginning to make his 
employers sensible of the value of his energy. He had been 
cognizant of the coup d@ état, under which the legislative and 
executive departments had been riven in twain, and the best 
part of the members exiled. And his victorious march in Italy 
was the sign under which the usurping section hoped to hold 
their power, maugre all resistance. 'l'he sport of fortune, the 
ordinary men who now held the reins, saw in their position no 
objects higher than the opportunity to enrich themselves. Na- 
poleon’s successes opened a paradise of jobs from army con- 
tractors, besides placing the Directory in a situation to dictate 
their own terms to weaker nations. Happy chance for such 
men as Barras, and Rewbell, and Merlin, just now turning up 
in their lives, soon to end, and never to return! But unhappy 
chance to all countries deemed weak in resources, which might 
be brought to deprecate the enmity of France, and pray for pro- 
tection not to be had without a price! And particularly unfor- 
tunate chance to the United States, not yet strong enough to 
make their anger a cause of fear, whilst their commerce, which 
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was growing to whiten every sea, presented a rich prey where- 
with to fatten the officials of the hour! — 

It was to a government like this, that three single-hearted 
men, guiltless of a trick of diplomacy or a thought of venality, 
had been addressed, under the delusive notion that good sense, 
and truth, and justice might avail to procure an adjustment of 
every honest difference. The result may easily be conceived. 
They were met by arts against which they proved no match, 
by round-about contrivances to ascertain, before recognizing 
their position, what price they would offer for a treaty. And 
when the fact became certain that money was not to be made 
out of them, an adroit effort followed to dissociate the two 
most impracticable commissioners from the third and more 
sympathizing one, in order to try the luck of an appeal to him 
alone. It was all in vain, however. Mr. Gerry, though he per- 
mitted the Directory to create an invidious and insulting distinc- 
tion, gave them no opening for advantage over himself. Of his 
honesty and his patriotism, however it may have been disputed 
during the high party times that followed, no impartial person, 
at this day, will entertain a doubt. And whatever may have 
been his facility, it should be remembered that the same had 
been shown, in the same place, by no less a predecessor than 
Dr. Franklin. The Directory, foiled in their game, ceased to 
feel an interest in playing it further. Even before Mr. Gerry 
retired, inexorable to their solicitation to treat, signs appeared 
of their disposition not to press matters so far as to cut off 
every opportunity to retrace their steps. 

This was a despicable species of adventure for such a noble 
country as France. Neither is it to be supposed that it would 
have been attempted in many other stages of its history. But 
it is in the nature of popular convulsions, when continued for a 
length of time, gradually to throw to the surface such dregs, 
that at last the whole community gasps in expectation of the 
bold hand which will at a single sweep skim them off from 
the sight. The hand that was ultimately to do this thing, was 
the very one yet interested to uphold the evil. To affront the 
United States irretrievably was the height of folly; for, admit- 
ting them to be of little positive weight in the scale of nations, 
they were yet not without power to harm, especially on the 
ocean, and if allied, as such treatment would inevitably drive 
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them to be, with Great Britain, France’s most dreaded foe, 
might prove formidable. Besides, the moral effect was exceed- 
ingly bad, in withering the sympathies of that large class of 
American citizens who had persisted, at every disadvantage, in 
upholding France at home. It was ungrateful, to say the least, 
towards those who had persevered, through all the odium in- 
curred by their crimes, in glorying in the successes of their 
dear allies, as they loved to call them, to suffer them to be 
precipitated into the very jaws of the British lion. These 
considerations were disregarded a little too long. And when 
they began to be respected, the consequences were beyond the 
opportunity of recall. 2 

For, in the mean time, the popular feeling in the United 
States was daily growing more adverse to France, and more 
friendly to the administration. The evidence of this became 
unequivocal upon the reassembly of the two Houses of con- 
gress at the regular session in November. No decisive tid- 
ings had then been received, so that the opening speech was 
confined to a simple reference to the difficulties, coupled with a 
recommendation, in any event, to provide suitable protection 
for the national commerce. Allusion was briefly made tothe 
state of the relations with other powers, but no suggestion of 
specific measures followed. It is clear that the time for being 
explicit had not yet arrived. But it was already far on its way. 
Mr. Adams, so early as the 24th of January, 1798, in anticipa- 
tion of the expected intelligence, deemed it prudent to address to 
the members of his cabinet a letter, requesting their views of the 
course proper to be taken, in case the commissionersshould have 
failed in accomplishing the objects of their mission. Should a 
declaration of war be recommended? or an embargo? Should 
any change be attempted, contingent upon that event, in the 
nature of the relations held with other European powers in 
general, and most particularly with Great Britain ? 

These were questions of the deepest importance. The man- 
ner of putting them betrayed nothing of the sentiments of the 
interrogator, beyond a marked disinclination to any approaches 
towards Great Britath, It is not absolutely certain whether 
the secretaries of state and of the treasury sent in any separate 
answers. At all events, none are found among Mr. Adams’s 
papers. ‘That the former wrote at this time to consult Mr. 
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Hamilton about the expediency of an alliance offensive and 
defensive with Great Britain, and that he received an answer, 
appears elsewhere. But there is no trace of a suggestion of the 
kind to the President. The only one of the cabinet who pro- 
posed a declaration of war, was the attorney-general, Mr. Lee. 
The remaining member, Mr. McHenry, sent in an answer, in 
which he dissuaded from a formal declaration, on account of the 
aversion felt for it by a large portion of the people, but, at 
the same time, laid down a series of seven propositions to be 
recommended to congress, the effect of which, if adopted, would 
have been, if not to make war, at least to place the country on a 
footing to make it, both by sea and land. ‘They were these :— 

1. Permission to merchant ships to arm. 

2. The construction of twenty sloops of war. 

3. The completion of the frigates already authorized. 

4. Authority, in case of a rupture, to the President to pro- 
vide, “by such means as he may judge best,” ships of the line, 
not exceeding ten. 

). The suspension of the treaties with France. 

6. An immediate army of sixteen thousand men, and a pro- 
visional one of twenty thousand more. 

7. A loan, and an adequate system of taxation. 

This paper is of the utmost importance to a clear conception 
of the internal movement of this administration; because there 
are the strongest reasons for presuming that, instead of being 
Mr. McHenry’s simply, it contains the joint conclusions of Mr. 
Hamilton and the three secretaries under his influence. The 
recommendations’ are almost identically those which appear in 
Mr. Hamilton’s private letters to Mr. Pickering. But in addi- 
tion to this, the paper closed with some suggestions which show 
a coincidence even more marked with the peculiar policy which 
that gentleman was at the same time advocating in his corre- 
spondence. 

Yet the place in which this appears the most striking, is in 
that portion of the answer which touches upon the relations to 


1 Compare the seven propositions, with the seven in Hamilton’s Works, 
vol. vi. pp. 269-271. The only difference is in the recommendation to fortify 
the principal ports, and to raise fifty thousand men instead of thirty-six. That 
McHenry was in the habit of drawing upon Hamilton for his papers is shown 
in other places. Hamulton’s Works, vol. v. passim. Vol. vi. pp. 267, 282. 
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be observed with Great Britain. Deprecating a formal alliance 
as inexpedient rather than as improper, it yet recommended 
that overtures should be made through Mr. King, to obtain a 
loan, the aid of convoys, and perhaps the transfer of ten ships 
of the line, should congress give the authority to obtain so many ; 
and, what is most significant of all, it urged that, in case of 
rupture, a codperation should be secured, by Great Britain’s 
lodging ample powers of execution in the hands of her envoy 
to the United States, the object of which should be the con- 
quest of the Floridas, Louisiana, and Spanish South America ; 
all the territory on the east side of the Mississippi, together with 
the port of New Orleans, to be the share of the spoils allotted to 
the United States.! 

A comparison of these views with the reputed capacity of the 
person claiming the paternity of them, as well as with those 
expressed by Mr. Hamilton to other persons, makes the infer- 
ence irresistible that they were actually supplied by the latter, 


1 Tn order that there may be no doubt on this subject, an extract from Mr. 
MecHenry’s opinion is subjoined : — 

“As to England. Notwithstanding her naval victories and undisputed control 
of the ocean, her fate remains yet perhaps precarious, and must continue so, as 
long as invasion remains practicable or possible. This consideration may render 
it best to avoid entangling ourselves with an alliance. It may be said, besides, 
that the interest she has in our fate will command as much from her as a treaty ; 
that, moreover, if she can maintain her own ground, she will not see us fall, and 
if she cannot, our help will not maintain her, and a treaty will not be observed. 
It may be said further ; if we enter into an alliance, and France should endeavor 
to detach us from it, by offering advantageous terms of peace, it would be a 
difficult and dangerous task to the President to resist the popular cry for accept- 
ance of her terms. 

“Upon the whole, it would appear the safest course to avoid any formal 
treaty, and to do no more than to communicate through Mr, King the measures 
in train ; to sound Great Britain as to a loan; as to convoys; and codperation 
in case of open rupture, pointing the codperation to the Floridas, Louisiana, and 
the South American possessions of Spain, if rupture, as is probable, should 
extend to her; to prevail on Britain to lodge in her minister here ample author- 
ity for all these purposes, as far as they can be managed by him, but to do all 
this without any formal engagement or commitment in the first instance. It 
might also be thrown out, in the event of codperation, that we should expect all 
on this side the Mississippi, with New Orleans, to be ours. It would also 
appear expedient to direct a provisional negotiation to be opened for ten ships 
of the line, to be manned and commanded by us, to have effect, should congress 
give authority to the President, in case of open rupture, to provide so many. 
It would be best to charge with the instructions a confidential messenger.” 

Compare with this, Hamilton’s letter to Pickering, printed in his Works, 
vol. vi. p. 278, and that to King, p. 348, and the later policy, as hereafter ex- 
plained. The plan seems to have been communicated to the British govern- 
ment through Mr. King, but not as coming from the American government. 
This needs further explanations. Hamilion’s Works, vol. vi. p. 368. 
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and that the knowledge of this fact was the reason why the 
other two cabinet oflicers felt themselves dispensed from the 
necessity of offering separate opinions. 

All this had been done by way of preparation for probable 
events. When the news arrived which gave them a definite 
shape, and the details of the attempts upon the firmness of the 
commissioners, which had been instigated by the Directory, had 
been spread before the cabinet, Mr. Adams once more sub- 
mitted questions to his advisers. They were now reduced to 
two :— 

1. Should all the particulars be disclosed at once to congress ? 

2. Should the President recommend a declaration of war ? 

Again no answer came from the chief secretaries. Mr. 
McHenry contented himself with appealing to his former ex- 
position of his views, to which he had nothing to add. And 
Mr. Lee, with a provident regard for the personal safety of the 
commissioners not yet known to be beyond the jurisdiction of 
France, only proposed a delay until that point should have. 
been placed beyond a doubt. 

With these views before him, Mr. Adams was now called 
upon to take a definite course. Of the source of the policy pro- 
posed to him by Mr. McHenry, he seems to have had no sus- 
picion. But so far as it looked to more intimate connections 
with Great Britain, the argumentative form in which he put 
his questions! sufficiently shows that it met with no favoring 
response in his bosom. It was at war with the whole theory 
of his life, and all the lessons of his experience. It is not 
unlikely that his conversation betrayed his opinions, for Mr. 
Pickering, very soon after this, communicated a significant hint 
to Mr. Hamilton, that the animosities engendered by the Revo- 
lution “in some breasts” * would probably make the plan of 
coéperation impracticable. The fact is certain that no further 
direct effort was made to establish it through the agency of the 
President. Waving all the recommendations that looked to 
such a result, he adopted the draft of a message prepared by Mr. 
Wolcott. But a single paragraph written by himself appears 
in this paper. It communicated his own intentions in the fol- 
lowing terms : — 

! The questions are to be found in vol. viii. pp. 561-62. 
2 Pickering to Hamilton. Works of Hamilton, vol. vi. p. 307. 
VOL. I. 44 
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“The present state of things is so essentially different from 
that in which instructions were given to collectors to restrain 
vessels of the United States from sailing in an armed condition, 
that the principle in which those orders were issued has ceased 
to exist. Itherefore deem it proper to inform congress, that I 
no longer conceive myself justifiable in continuing them, unless 
in particular cases, where there may be reasonable ground of 
suspicion that such vessels are intended to be employed con- 
trary to law.” 

This message was sent to both Houses on the 19th of March, 
1798. It recommended no new measures, but repeated the 
exhortation to prepare for protection and defence made in former 
communications, as the result of a mature consideration of the 
dispatches.. The dispatches themselves were, with a single ex- 
ception, held back. That exception notified the government of 
a new act of hostility, forfeiting all neutral ships covering any 
productions of England, and shutting up France even to such 
as should, in their voyage, have barely touched at an English 
port. The message announced the failure of the mission, but 
gave no details of its proceedings. ‘The papers had been re- 
served, for the reasons suggested by the attorney-general. But 
with such a determination the impatience of neither party was 
content. Dignified and temperate as was the tone of the 
executive, Mr. Jefferson, fastening for a ground of complaint 
upon the single measure of self-defence, the withdrawal of the 
prohibition upon merchant ships to go armed, an act certainly 
not extravagant in the face of so violent a French decree, de- 
nominated this “an imsane message;” whilst Mr. Hamilton, 
unsatisfied so long as no disclosure had been made of facts 
from which he clearly foresaw the advantages to inure to the 
party with which he was associated, set in motion, through a 
member of the House, a demand for the production of the 
documents withheld. This was adopted on the 2d of April, and 
the response returned in twenty-four hours. Thus came before 
the country a full disclosure of the tissue of intrigues, woven in 
France in order to extort money from the American commis- 
sioners. But out of superfluous consideration for the feelings 
of the three private individuals who had been prevailed upon to 
serve as go-betweens, Colonel Pickering, the Secretary of State, 
suppressed their names, and substituted for them the last three 
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letters of the alphabet, X. Y. Z. Hence it happened that in 
popular parlance these dispatches came to be generally known 
as the X. Y. Z. correspondence. 

Upon the arrival of General Marshall in the United States, 
the President sent another message to congress, bearing date 
21st June, 1798, transmitting a dispatch from Mr. Gerry, who 
yet remained in Paris, which completed the series of papers 
belonging to the negotiation. At the end, he added these im- 
portant words :— ; 

“J will never send another minister to France without as- 
surances that he will be received, respected, and honored as 
the representative of a great, free, powerful, and independent 
nation.” 

It is necessary to a right understanding of the events that 
followed, to bear the terms of this engagement clearly in mind. 
For in the different constructions given to it is to be found the 
ostensible cause of the division that took place in the ranks of 
the federal party. 3 

The publication by congress of all the papers was like the 
falling of a spark into a powder magazine. Among the friends 
of France who had, down to this moment, with praiseworthy 
constancy, adhered to their allies, even through all the accumu- 
lated horrors of their revolutionary days, the news spread utter 
dismay, precluding them from defence or justification. Even the 
sanguine Jefferson beheld with consternation the peril to all his 
brightest anticipations from the huge rising wave of uational 
feeling which promised to carry his federal opponents for a long 
way in triumph-on its crest. The return of the commissioners 
only served to bring the popular enthusiasm to its height. 
There was but one voice to be heard, and that was in denun- 
ciation of the arrogance and profligacy of France, and in warm 
approbation of every measure calculated to- uphold the dignity 
and the honor of the United States. The opportunity was a 
critical one to the individuals intrusted with power. Wisely 
improved, it would have insured the ascendency of their policy 
for years to come. Slighted or abused to gain equivocal ends, 
it might only prove the occasion of a more fatal overthrow. 
How it was actually used, it is one of the objects of the present 
narrative faithfully and impartially to disclose. 

From what has been already described of the cabinet action, 
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the position of the President may now be pretty distinctly 
perceived. Surrounded by advisers, three of whom were pro- 
posing a system of measures prompted by a gentleman not 
known by him to be in the secret of his counsels, and not at 
all in harmony with his own ideas, he seems to have declined 
the responsibility of assuming the recommendation of it, and to 
have chosen the safer course of devolving upon the two houses 
of congress, as the proper arbiters, the task of determining 
what it was best for the nation, under the circumstances, to do. 
Down to this time he seems to have entertained little distrust 
of Mr. Hamilton himself, and not the slightest suspicion of the 
nature of the influences brought to bear upon himself. It was 
only when his obvious disinclination to the policy offered to his 
acceptance had the effect of transferring the theatre for the 
exercise of them from the seclusion of his secret council to 
the public arena of the two houses, that he could begin to 
gather data upon which to form some notion of the perils by 
which he was beset. 

Among the younger and more active members of the federal 
party in the north and east, Mr. Hamilton had gradually become 
an idol. Without much hold upon the judgment or the, affec- 
tions of the people at large, he had yet, by the effect of his 
undisputed abilities and his masculine will, gained great sway 
over the minds of the intelligent merchants along the Atlantic 
border. His previous doctrines, in unison with the feelings 
and interests of the most conservative class, had drawn to him 
their particular confidence, whilst his position in the first ad- 
ministration had facilitated the establishment by him of a chain 
of influence, resting for its main support on his power over 
the mind of Washington himself, but carried equally through 
all the ramifications of the executive department. Thus it 
happened that even after he ceased to be personally present, 
his opinions continued to shape the policy of Washington’s 
second administration and even that of his successor. But 
since the day of his retirement from the treasury he had thus 
far manifested no desire to reénter public life, or to assume 
any direct share in the regulation of affairs. The prospect 
of a conflict with France seems to have been the first cause 
of a change of intention. He now showed signs of a wish 
not merely to devise the whole system of action, on the part 
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of the government, but likewise to be in a position to direct 
its execution. He began to foresee a crisis worthy to call forth 
all his latent powers. 

The President’s voluntary act, by which the responsibility of 
initiating the desired system was transferred from the executive 
to the legislative department, was not unfavorable to the devel- 
opment of Mr. Hamilton’s plans. His energetic dictation, sec- 
onded by the zealous codperation of his able friends in both 
houses of congress, naturally gave the lead to opinion. Where 
the passions of. men are heated to the pitch of enthusiasm in 
any cause, he who advises the most positive measures is gen- 
erally likely to gain the earliest hearing. Thus it happened 
in this case. The federal policy proposed and adopted at this 
session of congress was largely the offspring of Mr. Hamilton’s 
brain, though it fell far short of the extent of his conceptions. 
Whether for weal or woe, it is his name that should be asso- 
ciated with it, and not that of the person then filling the 
executive chair, whose opinions it very partially represented, 
and whose legitimate influence it was designed to annihilate. 
Yet strange are sometimes the ways of Providence, which at 
one and the same moment will not simply expose one man to 
responsibility for the plans and actions of another, but will 
even make that other himself a medium through which the 
censure attending them shall be the most permanently visited 
on his memory. 

The friends of Mr. Hamilton carried through congress some 
of the measures which had been proposed in the cabinet, and 
one or two that were not in that list. Without declaring 
war with France, they voted the treaties with her to be null 
and void, and authorized hostilities equivalent to war. They 
sanctioned a considerable augmentation of the actual army, 
with a prospective organization of officers adapted to a much 
more extended one, in case of invasion. They increased the 
navy by directing the construction or purchase of new ships, 
and they placed the superintendence of it in a distinct de- 
partment of the government, over which they established a new 
cabinet officer. With the exception of this last change, all 
these things had been under the consideration of the executive 
department. The case was different with some other measures, 
and particularly those acts which have ever since been known 
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under the name of the Alien and Sedition Laws; acts, borrowed 
from the extravagant apprehensions entertained in Great Britain 
of the spread of the revolutionary spirit, which proved of no 
practical value whatever to America, whilst they furnished an 
effective handle for attack against their authors. Lastly, con- 
gress enlarged the objects of taxation, and gave the necessary 
powers to obtain by loan a further sum of five millions of dol- 
lars. As has been said already, this was not all of the system 
of Mr. Hamilton, for that contemplated an offensive war, sus- 
tained by the ultimate establishment of a military organization 
of fifty thousand men; but it was in its principal features in 
unison with his views. To Mr. Adams, who seems scarcely to 
have been consulted by the active men, no part of it was par- 
ticularly acceptable excepting that which organized the navy. 
His system was purely defensive, and his preference* would 
have been to strengthen that arm as the main reliance in war- 
fare, whilst the army should be only a means of deterring the 
enemy from the idea of invasion. Here is the origin of the 
difference of opinion in the federal party which in a short time 
led to the most important consequences. 

And, indeed, if the reasons urged in favor of a great pro- 
spective army be calmly examined, they seem scarcely strong 
enough to justify the erection of so ponderous a system. The 
ostensible motive was the apprehension of invasion by France. 
But at that time France had not an inch of territory on the 
American continent. She was, moreover, deeply involved in 
hostilities with Great Britain and other powers, which tasked 
her strength quite severely enough in Europe. What was then 
the prospect of her inclination or ability to dispatch large 
armies to the United States, whilst so many fields of brilliant 
conquest remained unreaped close under her hand? Neither 
had she, in point of fact, shown by any act of hers the remotest 
disposition towards an expedition of any sort. The naval 
preponderance of her island neighbor presented too formidable 
an obstacle, even if there had been no other. So long as the 
danger apprehended was only contingent, it seemed to require 
no more than a provisional extension of the established force, to 
be resorted to when necessary, and to be discontinued with the 
cessation of the necessity. But the plan of Mr. Hamilton was 
not limited to this. It had every aspect of a solid establish- 
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ment, of greater or less extent, it might be, but of permanent 
duration. It very clearly contemplated other contingencies 
than that which was immediately before the public, and pre- 
pared for a different class of necessities. What the precise 
nature of them was, has never been fully laid open. But as 
some notion of them is of the very first necessity to a true con- 
ception of the difficulties of Mr. Adams in his Presidency, an 
attempt will now be made, from the materials which have found 
their way to the light within the last few years, to furnish such 
an explanation as they appear to justify. 

It may be recollected that in the elaborate plan presented by 
Mr. McHenry, which has been already described, the herald of 
that part of Mr. Hamilton’s system which appeared afterwards 
in congress, some stress was laid on another measure not pro- 
posed in that body. This was, the expediency of sounding 
Great Britain, touching a loan of ten of her ships of the line, 
and what was called a codperation, in case of rupture, for the 
conquest of the Floridas, Louisiana, and the South American 
possessions of Spain. But inasmuch as Spain had not at this 
time made herself a stumbling-block of offence, it seems as if 
no special occasion had occurred for contemplating a plan to. 
attack her American possessions, especially in conjunction with 
Great Britain, at the very time when the quarrel of the United 
States was only with France, and the way of providing for that 
was the single topic proposed for consideration. The mystery 
is not explicable unless the clue can be supplied from elsewhere. 
It can only be accounted for by knowing the fact that at this 
very time Mr. Hamilton had become a party to a grand project 
of revolution in South America, conceived years before in the 
fertile brain of Francisco de Miranda, but now taking the form 
of a political combination, the details of which are found sin- 
gularly to correspond with this feature of the plan submitted to 
the President by Mr. McHenry.'! At the date of McHenry’s 
paper, Miranda was in London, anxiously awaiting the decision 
of the prime minister, Mr. Pitt, upon the extent to which Great 
Britain would undertake to assist him. And he had the best 
reasons for believing that that minister’s favorable answer de- 
pended upon the prospect of codperation held-out by the Amer- 


1 The original project, signed by persons calling themselves deputies of South 
America, will be found in full in the Appendix to ‘the present volume (G.) 
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ican government. According to Miranda’s plan, Great Britain 
was to supply ships not exceeding twenty, money and men, 
but the United States were to furnish not less than seven thou- 
sand men, two thousand to be cavalry, and that not at first 
only, but throughout the war that might ensue? no matter how 
long. As a compensation for this engagement, the allotment 
of conquered territory, in case of success, was that which was 
pointed out in Mr. McHenry’s paper, and perhaps the West 
Indies besides, excepting only Cuba. It is therefore difficult to 
resist the conviction that the same person who drew the plan 
offered to Mr. Adams, was at the time fully apprised of 
Miranda’s projects, and was desirous so to shape the policy 
of the American government as to bring it into codperation 
with them. For the rest, these facts are certain; that Mr. 
Hamilton was, during this period, in confidential communica- 
tion with Miranda; that he suggested a change of the scheme, 
so far as to supply all the troops from the United States, instead 
of a part, which was accepted; and that the command of the 
troops so supplied had been conceded to his wishes.' Pos- 
sessed of the knowledge of all these facts, it becomes easy to 
understand the reasons for an organization of the military force 
more extensive than would be needed merely for defence. That 
Mr. Hamilton contemplated heading an expedition to act for 
a greater or less period outside of the limits of the Union, 
and against the possessions of another nation than France, is 
beyond the possibility of doubt2 It was, therefore, very natural 
that he should -be active to promote the establishment of a 
larger force than would appear necessary to those who had not 
been let into the secret of the uses to which a part of it was to 
be put. 

Neither is this the only or the most serious consideration 
attending this remarkable project. The proposed codperation 
with Great Britain, at a moment when she was deeply engaged 


1“ Vos souhuits sont remplis.” So says Miranda to Hamilton, in hi 
the 19th of October. Edinburgh Reis vol. xiii. p. 291. Mr. cance 
a ee for himself in his letter to Rufus King. Hamilton’s Works, vol. vi. 

. 347. 

° After describing the extent of the military supplies to be provided, Mr. 
Hamilton writes to his friend, General Gunn, of Georgia: “ This, you perceive 
looks to offensive operations. If we are to engage in war, our game will be to 
attack where we can. France is not to be considered as separated from her 
ally. Lempting objects will be within our grasp.” Works, vol. v. p- 184. 
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in a war with the French, by a joint attack upon the depen- 
dencies of a power in close alliance with them, could scarcely 
fail to involve the most momentous results to the futurity of 
the United States. It was, first of all, about to render them 
dependent upon Great Britain for ships and money, to execute 
the object immediately in view. But granting that this could 
be gained at once, and with a small expenditure of the joint 
resources of the two nations, a thing by no means certain, the 
long train of consequences which victory involved, only then 
begins to be perceptible. The regions of South America, which 
were thus to be torn away from the control of Spain, were 
to be established as independent “ under a moderate govern- 
ment, with the joint guarantee of the cooperating powers, stipu- 
lating equal privileges in commerce.”! Such is the language 
used by Mr. Hamilton himself. But a joint guarantee, given 
“in time of war, to the dependencies of one of the belligerent 
nations, to secure, against its consent, certain terms to them at 
all events, could not have been maintained without convert- 
ing all those engaged into parties to the war, so long as it 
should last, and until the restoration of peace by some new 
form of negotiation. ‘The effect of such a necessity could not 
fail to be a drawing closer of the alliance of the codperating 
powers, and an entanglement in all the fortunes of the general 
struggle. An alliance was assumed to be inevitable in the 
South American project. It is not to be doubted that, though 
not advocated at the outset, it was distinctly contemplated by 
Mr. Hamilton, as an uitimate consequence of the execution 
of that scheme. . But it is obvious that such an event could 
not have taken place without a complete abandonment of the 
neutrality which had been declared a cardinal point of the 
federal policy under General Washington’s administration. 

But apart from all views of foreign service, temporary or per- 
manent, for the contemplated army, there were considerations 
growing out of the state of things at home, which greatly 
weighed on the mind of Mr. Hamilton to make him favor a 


1 Hamilton to King, Hamilton’s Works, vol. vi. p. 347. This letter is desery- 
ing of the closest attention by all who desire to understand the history of this 
period. Mr. King’s public and private papers, not yet before the world, must 
throw a flood of light on these transactions. See also Hamilton to Miranda, in 
the same volume, p. 348. 
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permanent military organization. His tendencies were never 
to popular ideas. At the outset of the Revolution, even the 
fresh enthusiasm of his youth had much of early bias to struggle 
with before adopting the American cause! Neither by birth, 
education, taste nor habits of life entertaining faith in theoret- 
ical democracy, his later observation had only confirmed his 
profound distrust of every thing which savored of the profes- 
sion of it. His honorable and successful labors to effect the 
establishment of the federal constitution, were guided not so 
much by his confidence in the intrinsic excellence of that instru- 
ment, as by his anxiety to escape the danger of something 
worse. And his confidence in the permanency of that, never 
great, had been seriously impaired by the trials to which it 
had been subjected, and by the visible accumulation of ele- 
ments regarded by him as sooner or later threatening its sub- 
version. ‘To his mind, the future presented, as he grew older, 
no other vision than that of a great crisis,? threatening the very 
foundations of the social system, from which there could be no 
escape, and which it was important to be in the best situation 
to meet. Confident of his own powers, he very naturally looked 
within himself for the agency adequate to cope with the danger. 
And foreseeing that this danger would inevitably entail civil 
commotion, he found it not difficult to convince himself that 
to his genius was allotted the control of the physical means 
necessary to restore order out of chaos. The first and most 
immediate duty was to be in a condition to act with effect in 
defence of the government. And if this could not be done 
without resort to force, force must be at hand to use whenever 
the occasion should require it. Neither was his system one of 
aspirations purely selfish. Strong minds seldom fail to asso- 
ciate with dreams of their own glory the modes of exercising 


1 This is stated by himself, in the advertisement prefixed to his early pam- 
phlet in answer to Wilkins, Works, vol. ii. p. 38. 

The expectation of a great crisis haunted his mind during several of his last 
years. See the Life of Gouverneur Morris, vol. iii. p. 217. Also the Works of 
Hamilton, vol. vi. p. 281. 

3 See the letter of Hamilton to Rufus King, Works, vol. vi. p. 416. See 
also a significant intimation in General Harper’s letter to Hamilton, Works, 
vol. vi. p. 282. Also the allusion to “the possibility of internal disorders” in 
Hamilton to Otis, Works, vol. vi. p. 380, Hamilton to Dayton, ib. p. 384. 

Of Mr. Ames’s sympathizing opinion there can be no doubt. See his letter 
to Wolcott, Gibbs, vol. i. p. 320. “I would have in preparation the force to 
_ decide the issue in favor of government.” 
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power for the good of their fellow-men. Considering their 
happiness as mainly dependent upon a sense of security from 
domestic convulsions, his first aim would have been to gain 
that end at any rate, even should it be done at some expense of 
their liberties. But, this fundamental point once well settled, 
those liberties might be freely enjoyed up to the very limits of 
that necessity. 

This seems to be somewhat the transcript of the mind of 
Hamilton during the last years of his life, as it can be gathered 
from a close observation of his principles, his language, and his 
action. He had been some time waiting for the occasion that 
might call out the capacities which he felt that he possessed. 
His great aspiration was for military lead. And it is by no 
means unlikely that in this estimate of his powers he was not 
mistaken. Some of the elements that insure command he cer- 
tainly had. The time had now arrived when the field was 
opening to him abroad as well as at home. Hence his earnest 
advocacy of a permanent army as a consequence of the difli- 
culty that had occurred with France. Hence his still more 
earnest labors to pave the way to the command of that army 
for himself. 

An army was raised— not such as he had contemplated, but 
enough to begin with. The next point was the command; and 
the nomination to that was vested in the President. Nothing 
but an extraordinary stretch of his favor could bring Mr. Hamil- 
ton within reach of it, for, in point of rank and former services, 
his claims fell far below those of many prominent officers 
of the Revolution still on the stage. But of the favor of Mr. 
Adams, at least to so great an extent as was now required, 
Mr. Hamilton had his own reasons to feel very uncertain. Not 
oblivious of the secret efforts to set him aside at the time of 
his election, and too proud to run the risk of a refusal, he ad- 
dressed himself to the task of attaining his end through an 
intermediate agency. This was by appealing to a power, with 
whose wishes, if once expressed, the President would deem it 
too dangerous to contend. Such a power existed in the per- 
son of General Washington, to whom the whole country looked 
as the individual to be called to the chief command, in case of 


1 Hamilton to Pickering, in Hamilton’s Works, vol. vi. p. 355. 
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exigency. And Mr. Hamilton too well knew the confidence 
entertained in his abilities by Washington, not to be sure that 
he should himself be relied upon as one of his most useful 
assistants.. So far every thing turned out according to his 
expectation. The President nominated Washington to be 
Lieutenant-general of the forces. And the latter accepted, 
but not without adding two conditions; one, that he should. 
not be called into active service until it should be indispens- 
able; the other, that he should have the right of selecting the 
officers of his staff. In anticipation of the second condition, 
Mr. Hamilton had already opened the way to consultations 
with Washington, and had pointed out the only post in which 
he would consent to serve. It was that of inspector-general, 
with the rank of a major-general. ‘These demands were readily 
assented to on all sides, and the lists of the organization were 
accordingly made out. 

But although things had thus far gone according to expecta- 
tion, the most important point, the designation of the second in 
command, had not yet been settled, or, if to be so regarded, 
it had not been settled auspiciously to the hopes of Mr. 
Hamilton. In the list of officers of the second rank, presented 
by Washington, nominated by the President, and ratified by 
the Senate, on the same day, were three names, Hamilton, 
Knox, C. C. Pinckney. The question of priority among them 
had not been started, even though Mr. Pickering and Mr. 
McHenry directly, and Mr. Hamilton indirectly, had invoked 
the interposition of Washington to determine it at once. Such 
a decision involved considerations of delicacy towards the other 
two officers, which neither the President nor General Washing- 
ton felt at liberty to overlook. According to all received ideas, 
the elevation of Hamilton could not be regarded otherwise than 
as offensive to them. Knox and Pinckney were both greatly 
his seniors in the revolutionary army. ‘The former had been 
at the head of the department of war both before and after the 
adoption of the constitution. The latter was a_brigadier- 
general in 1783. If the law established in the Revolution were 
to be regarded as unrepealed, both would be entitled to the 
precedence as a matter of course. Mr. Adams saw no occasion 
to justify his going out of the path to set it aside. General 
Washington, for reasons having a particular relation to the 
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quarter in which attack was most apprehended, inclined to 
prefer Mr. Pinckney. And, though partial to Hamilton, he 
was very reluctant to wound the feelings of General Knox. 

In the midst of these doubts, Mr. Pickering and Mr. McHenry, 
in conjunction with other friends of Mr. Hamilton, set in motion 
the most extraordinary influences to bring about the result they 
desired. To General Washington, in retirement at Mount Ver- 
non, they represented that the federalists in congress and in the 
country demanded the elevation of Hamilton. Tio the Senate, 
at Philadelphia, they urged that this was the cherished wish of 
Washington. These movements were successful so far as to 
make the accidental order of the names, as ratified, appear to 
convey an intention to determine the rank; but this was not 
enough of itself to counteract the legal force of the precedents 
setting the other way. Some direct act of the President would 
be necessary, after all, or the design would fail of accomplish- 
ment. It was at last obtained, by operating upon the strong 
prejudices of General Washington. In the casual conversa- 
tions in the cabinet upon the organization of the army, Mr. 
Adams had let drop some intimations of a wish to give a 
share of the commissions to leading military men of the opposi- 
tion. Among the names mentioned by him of suitable persons, 
were those of Aaron Burr, and Peter Muhlenberg, of Penn- 
sylvania. Knowing the strong dislike of the first entertained 
by Washington, intimations were soon given to him of the 
tendencies of the President, and of the possibility that he might, 
if he did not anticipate the danger by a firm demand of the list 
of nominations exactly in the order presented by himself, be 
liable to have Burr forced upon him. as quartermaster-general, 
or in some other confidential post.! These representations 
wrought upon Washington so far as to bring forth the desired 
peremptory request, attended with a menace of resignation in 
failure of immediate compliance, an act so little in consonance 
with the general spirit of Washington’s life and relations to 
the President, as at once to imply the existence of some un- 
usual influence to produce it. ‘I'he contrivers of this measure 
were not mistaken in their calculations of its success. Mr. 


1 This is plainly hinted at in a note from Pickering to Wolcott, Gibbs, vol. i. 
.71. Mr. Adams has himself explained it more fully in his letters to James 
Lloyd, in the 10th volume of this work. 
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Adams gave way. He referred the decision to the pleasure of 
General Washington, who promoted Hamilton. General Knox 
refused to accept his commission in consequence. General 
Pinckney, on the contrary, acquiesced. 

Every thing seemed at last to settle down according to the 
wishes of the cabinet. The first actual conflict between them 
and their nominal chief had ended in their triumph. They 
began to think their power established. _Washington’s place, 
they foresaw, would be but a pageant; and that the virtual 
command of the new army, carrying with it the direction, in 
conjunction with them, of the future policy of the nation, 
would henceforth centre in the hands of their real leader, Alex- 
ander Hamilton. It was, indeed, a great victory; but it was 
of that class which is the forerunner of greater defeats. Mr. 
Adams opened his eyes to the nature of the situation to which 
it was about to reduce him. He keenly felt the circumstances 
of duresse under which this result had been brought upon him, 
and he foresaw, in the motives that prompted the act, that it 
was only a prelude to worse things. From this time may be 
dated the beginning of his distrust of his ministers and of his 
determination to resist their control. 

‘Whilst these things were passing in the interior of the cabinet, 
Mr. Adams, with the earnest eloquence of his nature, was re- 
sponding to innumerable addresses poured in upon him from all 
quarters of the land, and, in his turn, animating his country- 
men to stand by their rulers in the trial to which the follies 
of a foreign government were subjecting them. ‘The effect 
of the grand burst of enthusiasm that had been elicited, lost 
none of its imposing character in the distance at which it 
was seen from the other side of the ocean. The Directory 
perceived that a mistake had been made, which had had the 
effect of exposing them to ridicule in Europe, and of annihilat- 
ing their influence in America. They at once disavowed the 
agents who had appeared so industrious to effect their designs 
upon the pockets of the nation, by working on the fears of 
the commissioners, and quietly set in motion new means of 
recovering lost ground. The evidences of this change in their 
policy reached the President long after he had retired for the 
summer to his farm at Quincy. The gradual effect which the 
reception of them, from time to time, produced upon his mind, 
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it is of the utmost importance to a clear knowledge of the sub- 
sequent events, to trace with some minuteness. 

It was one of the most gloomy seasons in Mr. Adams’s life. 
His house was not, as he had generally known it, a refuge from 
harassing cares, a resource against public anxieties, a fountain 
at once of vivacity and of aflectionate sympathy, a treasury 
of judicious and faithful counsels. Mrs. Adams lay stretched 
on the bed of illness, for a long time flickering between life and 
death; and even when issuing from the trial, but slowly dis- 
pelling the uneasiness her frail condition could not but awaken. 
In the midst of his domestic sadness came up the serious con- 
sideration of his public situation. For the first time, in connec- 
tion with the movements of Mr. Hamilton and his friends, he 
now understood the dangers which impended over him. Al- 
though not by any means acquainted with the whole truth, he 
saw enough to understand the nature of the expedients resorted 
to for the purpose of controlling his will. He had had more 
than one occasion to feel that his cabinet officers were effective 
instruments to this end, and that he could place little reliance 
upon them for the execution of his own wishes. Yet he was 
to be exposed to the world and to posterity as the responsible 
instrument to execute a policy, in framing which no discretion 
was to be allowed him. Already the outline, so far as it had 
been developed, alarmed him. It involved demands on the 
public purse which he saw no means of supplying, without risk 
of convulsions, and the establishment of a permanent military 
organization, the necessity for which he could not understand. 
Above all, his instincts warned him, in no dubious tones, that 
the extraordinary management resorted to for the purpose of 
placing Mr. Hamilton at the head of this great power, was 
designed certainly to give to him, and in certain contingencies, 
perhaps, to the country itself, a MasTER. 

Whilst agitated by these doubts, letters from Francisco de 
Miranda arrived. They were skilfully drawn to have an effect. 
They set forth the project, which had been listened to by Great 
Britain, and solicited the codperation of the American govern- 
ment in its execution. They held out the idea, not likely to be 
inoperative on the supposed weak points of Mr. Adams, that 
the institutions to be given to the South American States, in 
case of success, were to be formed after the model which he 
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had labored so strenuously in his writings to recommend. And 
they closed by representing the arrangements to be now so far 
perfected, that upon his answer to the present application would 
the execution depend. Of the deep and intimate connection 
of this scheme with the system of Mr. Hamilton, Mr. Adams 
then had no suspicion. He knew, indeed, that by the same 
channel which conveyed this dispatch, letters had been received 
both by Generals Hamilton and Knox; but he had no idea of 
the extent to which they might be enlisted in carrying it out. 
There can now be no doubt that Colonel Pickering, Mr. Wol- 
cott, and Mr. McHenry knew more about it than they cared ‘to 
disclose; and that the main features of the plan were familiar 
to Mr. Hamilton’s friends in both houses of congress. Why 
was it that, under these circumstances, this important opera- 
tion had no issue? The answer is to be found in the situation 
of Mr. Adams. No one of the parties engaged was willing to 
take the risk of communicating to him the whole truth. Under 
these circumstances, he acted upon the application in the most 
simple and summary way possible. “ We are friends with 
Spain,” said he, in a letter to the Secretary of State. “If we 
were enemies, would the project be useful to us? It will noi 
be in character for me to answer the letter. Will any notice of 
it, in any manner, be proper?” ‘The Secretary never ventured 
to answer the questions; and the grand plan thus perished by 
inanition. Indeed, other events were approaching which soon 
put all notion of prosecuting it with the consent of Mr. Adams 
entirely out of the question. 

On the 1st of October, 1798, Elbridge Gerry arrived in Bos- 
ton, on his return from the unfortunate mission to France. 
Although by no means satisfied with the course which he 
had thought it proper to take, in remaining after his colleagues 
left Paris, Mr. Adams had in no degree suffered his confidence 
in the integrity of his old friend to be impaired. He therefore 
welcomed him home as cordially as ever, and showed himself 
prepared to listen with a favoring ear to any arguments he 
might have to offer in his justification. It proved the less diffi- 
cult for Mr. Gerry to relieve himself from censure that he was 
able to communicate to him good reasons for believing that 
his stay had not been without its measure of utility. He nar- 
rated the last movements of Talleyrand, his earnestness to 
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retain him for the sake of commencing a negotiation, and his 
professions of regret at his determination to depart, all furnish- 
ing to him symptoms of a softening on the part of the French 
Directory, and of a wish, at least in part, to retrace their steps. 
These communications were received by the President in a 
friendly spirit to the maker, but with a very natural distrust of 
the grounds upon which they had been based.? 

Not a week elapsed, however, before intelligence came from a 
new and a wholly different quarter, to make upon him a deeper 
and much more abiding impression. This was received from 
Mr. Murray, the minister of the United States in Holland. 
It disclosed clearly enough the uneasiness of France at the 
danger of an approximation of her opponents in other countries 
towards Great Britain, her most formidable enemy. Here was 
visible a new motive for the sudden change of intentions which 
Mr. Gerry thought he had perceived before his departure, and a 
sufficient reason for waiting to learn more. These dispatches 
of Mr. Murray, though sent through the Department of State, 
were not to be deposited there, as they involved the names 
and characters of persons in Holland, whose safety might be 

“seriously implicated by exposure. This is a material fact in 
the narrative, and its bearing will appear presently. The con- 
tents of them were, however, well known to Colonel Pickering, 
and perhaps to other members of the cabinet. 

Revolving these various communications in his mind during 
his retirement at Quincy, Mr. Adams could not resist the be- 
lief that a possibility yet existed of averting the calamity of 
war. In this spirit, he addressed a letter, on the 20th of Octo- 
ber,f to Colonel Pickering, the Secretary of State. Reminding 
him of the approach of the session of congress, he proceeded to 
lay before him some thoughts which, in his opinion, deserved to 
be maturely considered, and upon which he requested early 
efforts to obtain the advice of the other cabinet officers. They 
were comprised in two propositions, as follows : — 

1Tt is to be observed that Rufus King, then minister in London, in two 
letters, a week apart, announced to Mr. Hamilton this change in the French 
policy as certain. Works of A. Hamilton, vol. vi. pp. 357, 359. 

2 This must have been in the first week of October. 

3 This was on the 9th of October. Vol. viii. Appendix (A.) pp. 677-684. 
The dispatches were sent to Philadelphia, as a portion was to be deciphered, 
and returned on the 18th, in season to produce the letter of the 20th. 


4 Works, vol. vii. p. 609. 
45 * 
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The first, whether it would be expedient for the President to 
recommend a declaration of war. 

The second, whether any further proposals of negotiation 
could be made with safety, or any new envoy named, prepared to 
embark, im case assurances should be given that he would be 
recewed. 

The symptoms of hesitation, visible in the second question, 
and still more so in the reasoning of the letter, seem to have 
burst like a clap of thunder over the heads of the cabinet 
officers. No answer to either question, or sign of recognition 
of its existence, was ever returned. The experiment of over- 
ruling the President, which had succeeded so well in the case 
of Mr. Hamilton, was now changed into a fixed policy. Of 
their system, war was an essential part. In his message to 
congress of the 21st of June, Mr. Adams had pledged himself 
“that he would never send another minister to France, with- 
out assurances that he would be received.” ‘T’o that pledge, 
in its most rigid sense, they resolved to hold him; and, warned 
by this signal, they set themselves at once to prepare such a 
form of words for his adoption at the opening of the session, 
as should leave him no loophole for retreat. Some of them 
had fixed their minds on a declaration of war. To act with 
more force, they called together a council of their leading 
friends, including the military generals happening to be assem- 
bled at Philadelphia, Washington,’ Hamilton, and Pinckney, 
where they matured the language of a draft intended for the 
use of Mr. Adams in his opening speech, the duty of offering 
which was devolved upon the person then supposed to be per- 
sonally most agreeable to him, Mr. Oliver Wolcott. 

There is no reason to suppose that when Mr. Adams arrived 2 
at Philadelphia in the last days of November, 1798, he had the 
smallest suspicion of what was awaiting him, or of the sever- 
ity of the trial to which his firmness was to be put. He had 
seen in the newspapers, on his way, indications of a disposition 


1 There is no evidence yet before the world, that General Washington actually 
took part in the consultation. 

2 In writing to his wife, on his arrival, he says: “For once I have accom- 
plished a journey from Quincy to High Street without one escorting man or 
horse. ‘This was done by invention, as I will explain some other time.” Yet 
this was the person charged by his opponents with a great fondness for forms and 
ceremonies. 
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in some quarters to push for a declaration of war, but he had 
not regarded them as proving any settled purpose. In this 
spirit he met the members of his cabinet. ‘The two questions 
presented in his letter of the 20th of October, of which no notice 
had been taken, were now formally brought forward by him. 
No one ventured to suggest an immediate declaration of war, 
as the President not only did not propose it, but his opinion was 
clearly seen to be adverse; some of the members were them- 
selves not ready for it; so it was tacitly agreed to leave all 
notice of the subject out of the speech. The great struggle 
was upon the other question ; to wit, whether any circumstances 
would justify a renewal of negotiations by the United States. 
Mr. Adams leaned to the affirmative. He required, however, the 
manifestation of the strongest evidence of sincerity on the part 
of France as a preliminary condition. The paragraph which 
he prepared, expressive of his sentiment, yet remains among his 
papers... Whether it was offered at this cabinet meeting is not 
positively known, though altogether probable. There is evi- 
dence that the Secretary of State, at least, had had it communi- 
cated to him. It explicitly declared the President’s disposition 
-to send a minister to France or to receive one from there, when- 
ever the assurances required in his former message of the 21st 
of June should be forthcoming. If it was submitted at this 
meeting, the fact that it was not adopted, shows that there was 
no inclination in the President to be tenacious about terms. 
On the other hand, the draft which had been prepared in the 
council already mentioned, and presented by Mr. Wolcott for 
his acceptance, proved generally satisfactory to him. He con- 
curred in its recommendations, and consented to adopt it, but 
with the exception of a single passage, to the language of which 
he demurred. ‘That passage stood thus :— 

“In demonstrating by our conduct that we do not fear war 
in the necessary protection of our rights and honor, we shall 
give no room to infer that we abandon the desire of peace. 
This has been wisely and perseveringly cultivated, and as be- 
tween us and France, harmony may be reéstablished at her 
option. . 

“ But the sending another minister to make a new attempt at 


1 It is printed in a note to the passage of the speech of which it was intended 
to make a part. Vol. ix. p. 131. 
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negotiation would, in my opinion,’ be an act of humiliation to 
which the United States ought not to submit without extreme 
necessity. No such necessity exists. It must, therefore, be left 
with France, if she be indeed desirous of accommodation, to - 
take the requisite steps. The United States adhere to the 
maxims by which they have been governed. They will sacredly 
respect the rights of embassy. Their magnanimity discards the 
policy of retaliating insult in bar of the avenues to peace, and 
if France shall send a minister to negotiate, he will be received 
with honor and treated with candor.” 

The purport of this language could not be mistaken. It was 
intended to put an opinion in the mouth of the President which 
would cut him off from the possibility of initiating a mission, 
no matter what might be the change of disposition in France. 
And it proposed to require the government of that country 
to originate the measure, which there was very little prob- 
ability that it would do, in the attitude in which it then stood 
towards Europe. It was the United States who were mainly 
suffering by the continuance of the misunderstanding. ‘Their 
commerce was the prey of France, who, in return, had no 
assailable equivalent exposed to reprisal. To require such 
a condition, was therefore little short of insisting upon an 
indefinite duration of their own grievances, and a war on a 
mere point of form into the bargain. ‘The President declined 
to commit himself to any such extent. The first open struggle 
of his administration took place. His advisers insisted upon 
the adoption of the passage, some of them with great warmth 
and pertinacity. This moment was to decide whether Mr. 
Adams was yet to stand in history the same man who had 
determined to defend Captain Preston, the same man who had 
been avoided in the streets of Philadelphia for urging inde- 
pendence, the same man who in Holland and in France had 
set aside the dictation of Count de Vergennes, or a mere cipher 
in the most critical period and the most responsible position 
known in the annals of the nation. The course he took may 
be readily conjectured, if this narrative thus far has been any- 
wise successful in tracing the outlines of his character. He 
persevered in requiring a modification, small in extent, it is 


ae three material words are not found in the draft printed in Mr. Gibbs’s 
ork. 
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true, but significant enough to answer the purpose. His ver- 
sion, as it stands in the speech actually pronounced, reads as 
follows :— 

“ But in demonstrating by our conduct that we do not fear 
war in the necessary protection of our rights and honor, we 
shall give no room to infer that we abandon the desire of peace. 
An efficient preparation for war can alone insure peace. It is 
peace that we have uniformly and perseveringly cultivated; and 
harmony between us and France may be restored at her option. 
But to send another minister without more determinate assur- 
ances that he would be received, would be an act of humiliation 
to which the United States ought not to submit. -It must, 
therefore, be left to France, if she is indeed desirous of accom- 
modation, to take the requisite steps. 

“'The United States will steadily observe the maxims by 
which they have hitherto been governed. They wil respect the 
sacred rights of embassy. And with a sincere disposition on 
the part of France to desist from hostility, to make reparation 
for the injuries heretofore inflicted on our commerce, and to do 
justice in future, there will be nd obstacle to the restoration of a 
friendly intercourse. In making to you this declaration, I give 
a pledge to France and to the world that the executive authority 
of this country still adheres to the humane and pacific policy 
which has invariably governed its proceedings, in conformity 
with the wishes of the other branches of the government, and 
of the people of the United States. But considering the late 
manifestations of her policy towards foreign nations, | deem it 
a duty deliberately and solemnly to declare my opinion, that, 
whether we negotiate with her or not, vigorous preparations for 
war will be alike indispensable. ‘These alone will give us an 
equal treaty and insure its observance.” 

A comparison of the two passages will show the significance 
of Mr. Adams’s alteration to consist more in what he expunges 
than what he inserts. The clause, exacting from France the 
initiation of a new mission as a preliminary step to peace, 
wholly disappears, and there remains only a requirement of acts 
to prove a pacific disposition, the withdrawal of hostility, and 
the readiness to do justice both for the past and for the future. 
Negotiation was therefore made to depend upon the actual 
return of good faith in France, and not upon any particular 
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mode of showing it. And although preparation for war was still 
strenuously insisted upon, the duration of it was made contin- 
gent only upon her persistence in refusing the most equitable 
propositions. Unobjectionable as this statement of a national 
position seems to the eye of reason and of Christian charity, it 
was received by the cabinet officers with the most gloomy 
forebodings. Mournfully did they retire from the conference, 
under a conviction that their plan had failed, and that their 
official, meant to be likewise their real President, after all. 

The speech was made to congress on the 8th of December, 
1798, in presence of Generals Washington, Hamilton, and Pinck- 
ney, then assembled at Philadelphia for the work of organizing 
the army, and of all the principal officers of the government. It 
was brief and manly in its terms, reviewing the state of the rela- 
tions with the powers of Europe, and inculcating the necessity 
of energy and union under the embarrassments with which the 
nation had to contend. The only important recommendation 
was one touching the extension of the navy. This, which was 
Mr. Adams’s favorite policy, he proposed to develop to a size 
sufficient to guard the coast, and protect the trade of the coun- 
try, as well as to facilitate the safe transportation of troops and 
stores from any one point of the seaboard to every other. Upon 
this issue, the opposition chose to take the broadest ground of 
resistance; so that the navy became one of the chief topics of 
dissension during this administration. And here, Mr. Adams’s 
individual opinions were in perfect harmony with all sections 
of the party he represented. 

But in other points, where no such agreement existed, the 
failure to control the executive in regard to the possible renewal 
of negotiations with France, precipitated matters to an issue. 
No longer sure of overbearing Mr. Adams, through his cabinet, 
the friends of Mr. Hamilton immediately turned their eyes to 
congress, in the expectation that an appeal to them might avail, 
and that a majority could be persuaded to dictate to him their 
policy as the sentiment of the whole party. A meeting was 
accordingly summoned; and the members, now largely prepon- 
derating in both Houses, very generally attended it. Here the 
expediency of making a declaration of war was urged, and 
warmly and perseveringly pressed. But although many of the 
most brilliant orators appeared to favor it, their eloquence could 
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not avail to effect the object. A small majority decided the 
point against them. The result was defeat; and a conscious- 
ness on the part of Mr. Hamilton’s adherents, that, from this 
time, they must consider themselves as not possessed of the 
ascendant in the party counsels, and that the future course 
was not to be one exclusively of their suggesting.! 

Of course it followed, according to all recognized notions in 
political associations, that the minority, having been fairly out- 
voted, was bound to do one of two things, either to acquiesce 
or to secede. And if the case was not deemed important 
enough to justify the latter step, then it was no more than just 
to adopt the former cheerfully. Since war was put out of the 
question, it seemed the part of. wisdom to unite, so far as 
practicable, in the intermediate policy. To this, however, the 
friends of Mr. Hamilton manifested but little inclination. On 
the contrary, their failure was rather the signal for laying aside 
further reserve towards him whom they considered as the cause 
of it. In this course the Secretary of State took the lead. Far 
from respecting the confidential nature of his post, he had never 
hesitated, when he pleased, to exert his influence secretly to 
counteract the President’s wishes. ‘This had been strikingly 
exemplified in the case of Colonel William Stephens Smith, Mr. 
Adams’s son-in-law, whom General Washington had placed 
in his list of general officers, and whom the President had 
nominated to the Senate for an appointment. Taking advan- 
tage of his confidential knowledge of the President’s intention, 
Colonel Pickering hastened to the Senate, privately to rouse, in 
advance, the necessary opposition to defeat it. ‘The same vin- 
dictiveness was repeated at a later period, without, however, 
being then attended with the same success. It now flamed 
forth, in a vehement manner, against Mr. Elbridge Gerry.2. Not 
satisfied with preparing an official report upon his dispatches, 
so harsh in its character as to call forth the positive interposi- 
tion of Mr. Adams requiring a modification of its language, 
he extended his annoyance to the point of disputing the petty 


1 Not only the fact that a party urged a declaration of war at this time is con- 
ceded, but the propriety of it is maintained and defended, in Mr. Gibbs’s Work, 
vol. ii. pp. 216-217. ‘The issue is, therefore, clearly made up on this point. 

2 Mr. Hamilton has left on record his warning to General Washington of the 
necessity of keeping a check on Colonel Pickering. Works of A. Hamilton, 
vol. vi. pp. 162-163. 
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items of his pecuniary accounts. Towards Mr. Adams himself 
he continued only the forms of civility, which did not restrain 
him from disregarding his wishes, neglecting his injunctions, 
and, among his circle of intimates, disparaging both his acts 
and his conversation. Thus it was that, when officially re- 
quested, on the 15th of January, 1799, to prepare the draft of a 
project of a treaty and a consular convention, such as the 
United States might accept, if proposed by France, Colonel 
Pickering seems to have passed it over without notice. Thus it 
was that the reflections in his report, bearing upon Mr. Gerry, 
were not modified without a stubborn resistance. ‘The same 
state of things, though in a far less degree, prevailed in Mr. 
Adams’s relations with the secretaries of the treasury and of 
war. His familiar talk, never sufficiently guarded, was watched 
only to be reported for the purpose of fastening inconsistency 
upon his public action. His wishes were liable to become 
known abroad, and neutralized by anticipation, if never openly 
resisted in words. Mutual confidence could not long survive 
such a state of things. Although not fully alive to the extent 
of the combination in his cabinet with a power outside of it, 
such as it has been but very lately disclosed, he yet instinctively 
felt that he was no longer among friends. Hence that, if any 
public act should be absolutely demanded on his part, the exe- 
cution of it would depend only upon the degree in which he 
could make his unaided individual energies overbear all op- 
position. 

It has been remarked that the policy of the federalists of 
the Hamilton school was war; that of a portion of them, 
aggressive war. ‘The motives to it were twofold. 1. The 
preponderance which an appeal to the patriotic feeling of the 
people was giving to the party. 2. The great military organ- 
ization which it was throwing into their hands. With the 
aid of these forces, they trusted to procure modifications in 
the laws, and even in the constitution itself! so to fortify 
their position in the government as in time to rehder it inex- 


1 This seems the unavoidable construction to be put upon the lanouage of Mr. 
Hamilton, when he speaks of “surrounding the constitution with more ram- 
parts,” and of “ the erection of additional buttresses to the constitution, a fabric 
which can hardly be stationary, and which will retrograde, if it cannot be made 
to advance.” Works, vol. vi. pp. 384, 416. 
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pugnable by the opposition. A calm examination of this 
whole theory, and a comparison of it with the temper of 
the American people, can scarcely fail at this day to convince 
any one how visionary, not to say indiscreet, such ideas really 
were. ‘l'hey were never even remotely shared by Mr. Adams. 
He roused the country to war, solely as a measure of defence, 
and to deter France from further persevering in her aggres- 
sions. The first appearance of relaxation on her part, far from 
being hailed by him with misgivings and aversion, was watched 
with interest, though naturally not unmingled with distrust. 
At the opening of the session, nothing had occurred to justify 
in his mind any change of his position taken in June preceding. 
On the other hand, enough had appeared to forbid the pro- 
priety of going one step further, and cutting off even a chance 
of reconciliation. 

In this state things remained during a considerable portion 
of the session of 1798-1799. Mr. Adams, in the mean time, 
continued to receive communications of a very interesting 
‘nature from Mr. Murray, all of them tending to prove a real 
change in the French policy. On the 21st of January, the 
terms of the Directory’s answer to the Dutch offer of mediation 
reached his hands. They declared that the disposition of the 
French to reconciliation had been already unmistakably made 
known at Philadelphia, and they imposed upon the government 
of the United States the responsibility of the consequences, if 
it should persist in misconstruing or repulsing it. This paper, 
decisive enough, had it emanated from any government of 
unimpaired character, was yet worthy of some consideration, if 
viewed simply as a stroke of crafty diplomacy. It threw the 
burden of perpetuating a quarrel from the French upon the 
American side. Nothing sustained the administration of Mr. 
Adams so firmly as the popular conviction that the blame lay 
wholly with France, and that no measures of hostility had been 
resorted to until every hope of peace had been exhausted. The 
knowledge that France had made specific offers to modify her 
offensive policy, and that the offers had met with no attention, 
would soon be spread abroad by her friends,! and would scarcely 
fail to renew the strength of opposition. These were strong 


1 The notes of M. Talleyrand to M. Pichon were actually printed in a news- 
paper in Virginia in the summer of 1799. 
VOL. I. 46 
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considerations for at least listening to. the proposals. Yet they 
were not decisive; for they could not be said to contain such 
assurances as would warrant a departure from the memora- 
ble pledge given by the President in his message of the 21st 
of June. 

Ten days later, however, something came of a much more 
positive character. A letter from Mr. Murray was received, in 
which he narrated the particulars of his interviews with M. 
Pichon, the French agent at the Hague, respecting the nature 
of the assurances required by the terms of that message. Diffi- 
culties of form were interposed. But they had been at last 
somewhat skilfully surmounted by the preparation, on the part 
of M. Talleyrand, of a dispatch, addressed to M. Pichon, in 
which, whilst reiterating the professions of a desire to come to 
a good understanding with America, he managed to introduce 
a promise, in the very words that had been used by the Pres- 
ident, to wit, that a new envoy, if sent, would be “received 
as the representative of a great, free, powerful, and independent 
nation.” This dispatch, thus prepared, was placed in the hands: 
of M. Pichon to be by him delivered to Mr. Murray, and by 
him, in turn, transmitted to the government of the United 
States. 

The receipt of this paper filled up the measure of Mr. Adams’s 
responsibility to his country. The question, and an immensely 
important one, both to his fellow-citizens and to himself, was 
how it should be met. Should he refuse to do any thing? In 
that case the burden of all the evil consequences to the country 
would fall upon himself alone. He might have averted them, 
had he only acted. Such an idea would ever recur to poison 
the quiet of his remaining life, and to spoil the remembrance of 
past sacrifices and services. No! He could not stand still. 
Clearly, something was to be done. 

Then the question followed, what he should do. 

Should he call his cabinet into his consultation, and prepare 
them for the adoption of a new measure of negotiation ? 

If he did take this, which was obviously, under common cir- 
cumstances, the proper course, there were strong grounds for 
believing that all his efforts would be defeated, and come to 
nothing. Of Colonel Pickering’s views and feelings, even with 
the full knowledge of Mr. Murray’s communications, he had 
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every reason to be sure beforehand. Experience had already 
warned him of the fate which the slightest intimation of an 
offer to revive a mission to France was likely to meet! The 
presentation of it in the cabinet would lead to a warm protest, 
and to the necessity of either persevering against an opposition 
profiting of the tactics of delay to become concerted in the Sen- 
ate, or of abandoning the measure altogether. Judging from 
subsequent events, there can be little doubt that in these views 
of probabilities Mr. Adams’s foresight was correct. Party pas- 
sions had reached such a height, that if he had pursued any 
ordinary course, it is nearly certain his decision would have 
‘been overruled, and his influence ever afterwards annihilated. 

No greater trial has ever yet befallen a chief magistrate of 
the United States. None greater ever befell Mr. Adams, and yet 
this narrative has shown that he had not been without severe 
ones. But his convictions of duty were never more clear. War 
impended over the country, and a chance was yet left to avert 
it. He was bound not to permit that chance, however slight, to 
escape. He meditated the means in his own secret heart. 
There was but one way. He ought to send to the Senate a 
communication nominating a minister to go to France; and the 
person must be the individual through whom the overtures for 
accommodation had been transmitted, William Vans Murray, 
now minister at the Hague. On the 18th of February, accord- 
ingly, the members of the Senate, not one of whom had a sus- 
picion of what was coming, were astounded by the reception of 
a message from the President, covering the dispatch of Talley- 
rand to M. Pichon, as the motive to his decision to nominate 
Mr. Murray. ‘The terms used by him were most carefully 
guarded in every particular, assuming no risk in trusting too 
readily the professions of M. Talleyrand, and providing that 
no advance should be made beyond the appointment, until 
further assurances, the most unequivocal, should be publicly 
and officially given by France that the minister now nominated 
would be honorably received. 

It would be difficult, were it within the proper limits of this 

1 Mr. Jefferson indeed reports one of the secretaries as saying that if the 
cabinet had been consulted, the advice would have been against the nomination. 
Writings of Jefferson, Washington’s edit. vol. iv. p. 297. Although this is prob- 
able, Mr. Jefferson’s statements respecting his opponents during this period must 
be taken with caution. 
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work, fully to describe the mixed and opposite emotions with 
which this proceeding was received by the members of the 
Senate. A large majority of them were now federalists, the 
greater part, devoted friends of Mr. Hamilton. But Mr. Jeffer- 
son, the chief of the opposition, was its presiding officer, and 
under him yet rallied the small band of his friends who had 
survived the political tornado of the preceding year. All were 
equally astonished. The letters of Mr. Murray to the President 
had been, for the sake of the persons compromised in Holland, 
kept within the knowledge of very few. And even some of 
those few had their own reasons for not aiding to give them 
publicity. They knew and feared the tendency of the President’s 
mind, and had been endeavoring to counteract it by efforts to 
commit him, so far as they could, before the public, to their own 
views. Hence it happened that, in the absence of all acquaint- 
ance with the true grounds of the nomination, the wildest 
conjectures were let loose. “Is Mr. Adams mad?” asked a 
federal senator of Colonel Pickering, the Secretary of State, 
who affected greater ignorance than he really had. On the 
one hand, Mr. Jefferson, the Vice-President, was full of suspi- 
cions that the President had kept back Talleyrand’s letter for 
months, in order to let the war measures go on; and that, 
finding himself compelled to disclose it at last, he had done 
so only to let the Senate reject it! Whilst the Secretary of 
State, on the other, exultingly vindictive, informed General 
Washington, three days after the event, “that the President 
was suffering the torments of the damned at the consequences 
of his nomination.” 

By way of set-off against these opposite speculations, and to 
show how Mr. Adams actually felt, it may be as well here to- 
introduce two private letters of his, written to his wife at the 
very time these gentlemen were penning their epistles. Inter- 
mixed with some comments upon matters of no public interest, 
are these remarks upon the memorable act. 


22 February. 
“J have no idea that I shall be chosen President a second 
time; though this is not to be talked of. The business of the 


1 Letter to Madison, 26 February, 1799, in Washington’s Edition, vol. iv. p. 298. 
Mr, Jefferson’s letters during this period scarcely do him credit. 
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office is so oppressive that I shall hardly support it two years 
longer. 

““ To-night I must go to the ball; where I suppose I shall get 
a cold, and have to eat gruel for breakfast for a week afterwards. 
This will be no punishment. 

“Since my nomination of Murray I have been advised by 
some to name my son John and Mr. King, with Mr. Murray. 

* But I answer that the nomination of either Mr. King or Mr. 
Adams would probably defeat the whole measure. Rivalries 
have been irritated to madness, and federalists have merited the 
Sedition Law, and Cobbet the Alien Bill. But I will not take 
revenge. Ido not remember that I was ever vindictive in my 
life, though I have often been very wroth. I am not very angry 
now, nor much vexed or fretted. The mission came across the 
views of many, and stirred the passions of more. This I knew 
was unavoidable. ‘The reasons which determined me are too 
long to be written.” 


Of his anxieties he writes in these words : — 


-“ Your sickness last summer, fall, and winter has been to me 
the severest trial I ever endured. Not that I am at this moment 
without other trials, enough for one man. I may adopt the 
words of a celebrated statesman, whom, however, | should not 
wish to resemble in many things. ‘And now, good judge,’ says 
-he, ‘let me ask you, whether you believe that my situation in 
the world is perfectly as I could wish it; whether you imagine 
that I meet with no shock from my superiors, no perverseness 
from my equals, no impertinence from my inferiors. If you 
fancy me in such a state of bliss, you are wide from the mark!’ ” 


The following thoughts were called out by private matters, 
but they equally elucidate the state of his mind. 


“ 95 February. 

“ Frederick, Franklin, and other soi-disant philosophers insist 
that nature contrives these things, with others, to reconcile men 
to the thought of quitting the world. If my philosophy was 
theirs, | should believe that nature cared nothing for men, nor 
their follies, nor their miseries, nor for herself. She is a mighty 
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stupid wretch, according to them; a kind of French woman, 
sometimes beautiful and clever, but very often diabolical; a 
kind of French republic, cunning and terrible, but cruel as the 
grave, and unjust as the tempter and tormentor. 

“T believe nothing like this of nature, which to me is a 
machine whose author and conductor is wise, kind, and mighty. 
Believing this, I can acquiesce in what is unpleasant, expecting 
that it will work out a greater degree of good. If it were pos- 
sible that I should be mistaken, I at least shall not be worse off 
than these profound philosophers. I shall be in the same case 
hereafter, and a little, a great deal better here.” 


Among other modes of binding the President to a policy he 
was thought not to favor, one had been resorted to by the Secre- 
tary of State, which has already been mentioned in another 
connection. This was to draw up an official report, embracing 
a summary of the negotiations with France, into which the 
severe strictures upon the conduct of Mr. Gerry, that roused 
objections on the part of Mr. Adams, were introduced. The 
incidental matter had occupied so much of his attention, and 
the effort to modify it had become so exclusively an object, 
that he seems to have suffered the other portions of the 
document to pass almost without notice. Construing this as 
approbation of every thing that he did not censure, Colonel 
Pickering afterwards labored to fix upon Mr. Adams a charge 
of inconsistency between his action at that time and his nomi- 
nation of Mr. Murray a month later. Feeble as the reasoning 
is, to justify so violent a presumption, the following letter, 
written at the moment, sufficiently disposes of it, by showing 
three things; first, that he saw no necessity for the paper at 
all; secondly, that his approbation of it, when prepared, was 
quite dubious even after the required changes had been made 
in it; and, lastly, that even that share which he gave, had been 
modified by the reception, soon afterwards, of evidence en- 
feebling its positions. Thus he deals with the subject, in the 
letter just quoted. Mrs. Adams had been quite sick. 

“The report was not at last as it. should have been. But it 
is very different from the report made to me. I scratched out, a 
little. I wanted no report. In short, it is one of those things 
that I may talk of when I see you. After I sent that report to 
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congress, I received a letter, which has favored Mr. Gerry’s 
opinion and made against the report. 

“JT have instituted a new mission, which is kept in the dark, 
but when it comes to be understood, it will be approved. O! 
how they lament Mrs. Adams’s absence! She is a good coun- 
sellor! If she had been here, Murray would never have been 
named, nor his mission instituted ! 

“'This ought to gratify your vanity enough to cure you!” 

These letters illustrate the difficulties under which Mr. Adams 
labored within his cabinet, in the effort to maintain his own 
views of policy and duty. The majority of the Senate was not 
disinclined to arrogate a share of control over him. After two 
days of delay, the nomination of Mr. Murray was referred to a 
committee of five persons, all of them federalists. Of this 
committee, Mr. Theodore Sedgwick was chairman, who had 
already sent off to Mr. Hamilton a request for instructions 
what to do. In the mean time its members determined on the 
extraordinary step of personally visiting the President, to learn 
the reasons, if he had any, for the measure, and to obtain altera- 
tions equivalent to an entire abandonment of it. Such was the 
temper of the impetuous class. Perpetually indulging the hope 
of overruling the judgment of their chief, they fancied that a 
display of senatorial authority might be sufficiently imposing to 
prompt a voluntary withdrawal of his act, and save them the 
necessity of voting upon it. The chief agent, who records 
this, was likewise the person who but eight years before had 
warmly commended, for his “unconquerable intrepidity,” the 
very man upon whem he was about to try this crucial experi- 
ment. 

Mr. Adams met this proceeding with far more moderation 
than it merited.1. He very properly protested against it as an 
attempt to dictate to a codrdinate department, but, upon assur- 
ances being given that no official shape should attach to the 
results of the conference, he consented to a free conversation 
with the gentlemen. The result did not, however, correspond 
with their expectations. Mr. Adams proved quite impractica- 
ble. “I have, on mature reflection,” said he to them, “made 


1 Mr. Sedgwick admits that it was “an infraction of correct principles,” but, 
as usual with party men, he lays the blame of it on necessity. Works of Hamil- 
ton, vol. v. p. 217. 
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up my mind, and I will neither withdraw nor modify the nomi- 
nation.” Yet perceiving them disposed to transfer their objec- 
tions from the mission itself to the person named by him to fill 
it, he did nevertheless make a corresponding change in his posi- 
tion. Should the Senate think proper to decide against Mr. 
Murray, he suggested the possibility that he might then propose 
to join with him in a commission two other individuals, who 
should be sent from the United States whenever the requisite 
assurances should be obtained that they would be favorably 
received. This step Mr. Stoddert, his Secretary of the Navy, in 
a letter written to Mr. Adams some years afterwards, character- 
ized as wise, but, in his opinion, as derogating from his personal 
dignity. But it is not easy to understand how any proposal 
that is truly wise is likely to be wanting in dignity. In this 
case, it would seem rather to have been a very just discrimina- 
tion between firmness and obstinacy, between adherence to the 
substance and concession in the form. The very fact that his 
visitors consented to enter into the second question, raised the 
strongest implication of their surrender of opposition to the first. 
In point of fact, the objections to Mr. Murray were such as 
senators might legitimately entertain, and as were not without 
intrinsic weight. The President’s reasons for selecting him 
are obvious enough. He was already in Europe, where he 
had been resorted to by the French government as the medium 
of opening their communications with America. Of course 
they would be precluded from raising objections to further 
negotiations with the person of their voluntary choice, or, if 
they did, his testimony as to what had already passed would 
furnish to the world the strongest evidence of their bad faith. 
Yet reasonable as were these grounds, and unexceptionable as 
. was Mr. Murray himself, it cannot be denied that his position 
in the United States had not been so prominent as to justify 
laying exclusively upon his shoulders so heavy a responsibility. - 
In proposing to join him with two other men of great weight 
of character, Mr. Adams did exactly what the country would 
have required of him, and rendered all further opposition to 
his policy impossible. The committee retired, having gained’ 
nothing but the opportunity to reject Mr. Murray, without tak- 
ing the responsibility of defeating the mission. A meeting of 
the federal senators was held at the house of Mr. Bingham, 
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at which this step was finally resolved upon. But even this 
poor satisfaction was denied to them. For the President, learn- 
ing the result of their consultations in season, and construing it 
as a decisive expression of opinion, anticipated their formal 
action, by sending a new message early the next morning, join- 
ing Oliver Ellsworth, chief justice of the supreme court, and 
Patrick Henry, of Virginia, in the commission with Mr. Murray, 
and attaching the conditions which he had mentioned in his 
conference with the committee. This act was decisive. The 
reluctant senators had in the mean time received an answer 
from Mr. Hamilton, warning them that a rejection of the meas- 
ure was utterly out of the question, and proposing no amend- 
ment beyond an enlargement of the commission, such as was 
now voluntarily offered. Every objection was thus removed, 
and nothing was left to the remonstrants but to ratify with the 
best grace they could.' Yet, singularly enough, as if the judg- 
ment of Mr. Adams was ever to stand approved before posterity, 
the only one of the three nominations which appears on the 
record as unanimously confirmed, is exactly that which had 
been objected to, that of William Vans Murray. 

Such is the history of this, the most noted event of Mr. 
Adams’s administration. The news of it spread rapidly over 
the nation. People received it with various and opposite feel- 
ings. Some rejoiced, not because they hoped the country might 
be benefited, but rather that the opposition would be helped. 
Some mourned, not because the country would, in their opinion, 
suffer from it, so much as for fear lest the federalists should be 
shaken by the appearance of dissension. Mr. Jefferson exulted 
in the idea that “the nomination silenced all arguments against 
the sincerity of France, and rendered desperate every further 
effort towards war,” neither of which propositions would have 
been true, had France persevered, instead of changing her policy. 
Mr. Hamilton and his friends, on the other hand, inveighed 
against the act as a fatal and dishonest desertion of a settled 
policy, which required war at least until the time when the 
French should publicly sue for peace. Neither was this true, 
the moment after France ceased to show a disposition to pro- 
voke a war. Between these hypotheses lay the narrow path 


” 


1 Sedgwick to Hamilton. Works of A. Hamilton, vol. vi. p. 400. 
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which Mr. Adams had marked out for himself. Ready for war, 
if France continued faithless, he was not less ready for peace 
the moment she showed signs of returning reason. 

Great, indeed, was the responsibility of the course he took, 
and heavily would his name have been burdened in after ages, 
had the event failed to correspond to his expectations. As it 
actually turned out, there can be no question that the country 
was rescued from a false step, the consequences of which, in the 
view of the long wars that afflicted the Christian world, the 
imagination is baffled in attempting to define. In determining 
his course, Mr. Adams could confidently count upon no sup- 
port, unless it was from that inert conscience of the quiet and 
moderate classes, which never approves but with reserve, or 
commends without qualification; a conscience, the voice of 
which, most loud when there is the least necessity for its exer- 
cise, is too apt to be frightened into silence in the noise and 
bustle of factions, when it might do the most good. But even 
that voice could not now be immediately commanded, since the 
materials for judgment were not yet before the people. As they 
gradually made their way, the effects became visible. The 
moderate federalism of the Middle and Southern States first 
came up to his support. The only two members of his cabinet 
who represented it, now ranged themselves decidedly with the 
President, and in opposition to their colleagues. Patrick Henry 
applauded the act, although obliged for personal reasons to 
decline his place in the new embassy. It was equally sustained 
by the person substituted, Governor Davie, of North Carolina. 
John Marshall, the leading mind of the rejected mission, as 
well as the pillar of his party in Virginia, signified his decided 
approbation. Jay was startled into doubts by the vehemence 
of the condemnations passed by his friends, whilst Knox, and 
Lincoln, and Dexter, and many others, less known but equally 
decided representatives of federal opinions, rallied in his de- 
fence. ‘The consequence was, that in a short time all direct 
attacks upon Mr. Adams for originating a negotiation became 
futile. The efforts to defeat it were not, however, pretermitted. 
They now took the indirect shape of procrastination, in the 
hope, by that means, of bringing it ultimately to nothing. And 
so well were they concerted, that a will less determined than 
that of Mr. Adams would scarcely have availed to prevent their 
success. 
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And here it must be conceded that a great error was com- 
mitted by the President. Weary with the conflicts of the ses- 
sion, and anxious to return to the only spot in which he really 
took delight, his home and his farm, he waited at Philadelphia 
just long enough to mature with his cabinet the points fixed 
as ultimata, in case the negotiations with France should be 
renewed, and to prepare the papers required to meet a popular 
outbreak against the direct tax, in one or two counties of Penn- 
sylvania, before he took his departure for the summer. Gen- 
eral Washington had been in the habit of doing the same 
thing, it is true; but Mr. Adams would have done well to 
remember that his authority, when absent, was not at all to be 
compared with his predecessor’s, and that, great as it was, even 
that had not always been respected by some of the cabinet. 
And if this had happened with Washington, when there was 
no want of general unison in his counsels, how much more 
likely was it to occur now that marked lines of difference were 
drawn. In truth, this would have been the time to come at 
once to an understanding with his counsellors, as to the foot- 
ing upon which they were to stand with him for the future. 
He had a right to demand from them, what a later incumbent 
in the same office, General Jackson, did from his cabinet, with 
energy and success, that is, either a hearty general codperation 
in one policy, or an opportunity to replace them with persons 
who would promise it. Had he known the true state of things, 
there is no reason to doubt that he would have now done what 
he did after he partially discovered it. But as yet he retained 
some confidence in the good faith of his ministers. He knew 
their sentiments, and understood the nature of their connec- 
tions, but he saw nothing in all this to prevent them from 
joining, with good-will, in executing his wishes. Too much 
trust in the honesty of others was the source of the mistakes 
which did the most to injure his reputation in his lifetime. It 
gave repeated opportunities for acts of treachery on the part 
of correspondents, to whom, in the confidence of friendship, 
he had written unguarded letters; and it at this time presented 
to his confidential officers an irresistible temptation to wield, 
without stint, the power in their hands, for the express purpose 
of controlling his plans and defeating his policy.! 


- 


1 Gibbs, vol. i. pp. 213-214. 
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It will be recollected that notwithstanding Talleyrand’s as- 
surances given in the letter to M. Pichon, the messages to the 
Senate, nominating the ministers, contained a further provision, 
guarding against a repetition of. the treatment experienced by 
the former commission. They were not to go to France until 
direct pledges, from the French minister of foreign relations, 
that they would be received and treated with in character, 
should have been received. Of course, this interposed months 
of delay. On the 6th of March, the Secretary of State was 
instructed to inform Mr. Murray that a literal execution of this 
condition must be insisted upon; that no indirect or unofficial 
communication of any kind would be permitted, and no varia- 
tion of the designated policy listened to, with a single excep- 
tion, in case the Directory should themselves prefer to send out 
a minister to Philadelphia. Mr. Murray did not receive his 
instructions until May. On the 5th of that month, he addressed 
to M. Talleyrand a note giving the substance of them. ‘Talley- 
rand replied on the 12th, by explicitly repeating the assurances 
which had been required, and somewhat querulously complain- 
ing of the delays, which, as nobody knew better than he, the 
bad spirit betrayed in previous transactions had been the only 
yeason for interposing. Mr. Murray at once forwarded this 
paper; but owing to the slow transmission across the water 
customary-in those days, his dispatches did not arrive in Amer- 
ica until the 30th of July. 

The next day, the Secretary of State sent M. Talleyrand’s 
note to the President at Quincy, with a comment, which over- 
looked the substantial concession it contained, to dwell on the 
language that might be construed as offensive. The President, 
on the other hand, saw in it only a change of policy, no matter 
what the motive that prompted it, and disregarded every thing 
else. His reply to Mr. Pickering contains these words, which 
comprehensively define his whole line of policy : — 

“ Still they (the French) shall find, as long as I am in office, 
candor, integrity, and, as far as there can be any confidence or 
safety, a pacific and friendly disposition. If the spirit of exter- 
minating vengeance ever arises, it shall be conjured up by them, 
not me. In this spirit I shall pursue the negotiation, and I 
expect the codperation of the heads of departments. 

“Our operations and preparations by sea and land are not to 
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be relaxed in the smallest degree. On the contrary, I wish them 
to be animated with fresh energy. St. Domingo and the Isle 
of France, and all other parts of the French dominions are to be 
treated in the same manner as if no negotiation was going on. 
These preliminaries recollected, I pray you to lose no time in 
conveying to Governor Davie his commission, and to the chief 
justice and his excellency,” (Ellsworth,) “ copies of these letters 
from Mr. Murray and Talleyrand, with a request that, laying 
aside all other employments, they make immediate preparations 
for embarking...... Although I have little confidence in the 
issue of this business, I wish to delay nothing, to omit nothing. 

“ The principal points, indeed all the points, of the negotiation 
were so minutely considered and approved by me and all the 
heads of department, before I left Philadelphia, that nothing 
remains but to put them into form and dress. This service I 
pray you to perform as promptly as possible. Lay your draft 
before the heads of department, receive their corrections, if they 
shall judge any to be necessary, and send them to me as soon 
as possible.” 

The three points, alluded to as agreed upon before the Pres- 
ident left Philadelphia, were extremely simple. 1. Indemnity 
‘for spoliations committed upon American commerce. 2. The 
exclusion, as a question of negotiation, of all doubt of the 
wrongfulness of the seizures of American vessels for want of 
the paper called a réle déquipage ; and, 3. The refusal to renew 
the treaty guarantee of the French West Indies. With these 
landmarks, settled upon as wltimata the 11th of March, it would 
seem as if, in anticipation of the opening of negotiations, the 
leisure before the return of letters from Europe, could have 
been advantageously used to bring the necessary instructions 
to a state requiring no further delay. Colonel Pickering seems, 
however, to have given them little attention, until compelled 
to do so; and it was six weeks from the receipt of the answer 
from France, before they had reached a state to be submitted 
to the approval of the President. A few days of this delay 
had been caused by the necessity of removing the public offices 
to Trenton, on account of the ravages of the yellow fever in 
Philadelphia. But a much stronger reason existed for it, a 
hint of which now, for the first time, reached the President, in 
a letter from Mr. Stoddert, the Secretary of the Navy. That 
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gentleman intimated, in cautious but significant terms, that Mr. 
Adams’s presence was absolutely necessary at Trenton. Simul- 
taneously with the draft of instructions, a letter arrived, signed 
by Colonel Pickering, but understood to be concurred in by the 
other heads of department, suggesting the propriety of suspend- 
ing the mission, at least for some time. Next came a letter 
from Chief Justice Ellsworth, assigning unusual demands upon 
his time in his official circuit, as a reason for asking early 
notice, in case the President should determine to postpone the 
mission. ‘The coincidence was remarkable, to say the least of 
it. But it seems at that time to have roused in Mr. Adams no 
suspicion of the truth. It decided him, however, to take the 
advice of Mr. Stoddert, to go to Trenton; and to pay a visit 
to Judge Ellsworth, at his,residence in Middletown, on the way. 

The repugnance which the friends of Mr. Hamilton enter- 
tained to this mission had not been diminished by time.' They 
felt that its success would be disastrous to the war policy, the 
plan of the army, and of codperation with Britain, and fatal to 
the hardly won elevation of their chief. Hence the want of 
alacrity manifested in accelerating it, the anxious watch for 
something which might embarrass it, and the eagerness to seize 
the opportunity when it was thought at last to have happened. 
This occurred about the 26th of August,? when the public 
officers removed to Trenton, at which time the Secretary of 
State received a private letter from Mr. Murray, announcing 
a new revolution in the Directory, with strong symptoms of 
the restoration of the Jacobins to power, and the resignation 
of most of the ministers, including Talleyrand himself. This 
letter was immediately submitted to the other heads of depart- 
ment, and a consultation held, upon the propriety of making 
it a basis for transmitting to the President, contemporaneously 
with the form of instructions to the commissioners then nearly 
ready, a joint remonstrance against the prosecution of the mis- 


1 J. McHenry to G. Washington, in Gibbs, vol. i. p. 281. T. Pickering to G. 
Washington, id. p. 280. 8. Higginson to O. Wolcott, ib. p. 245. G. Cabot to 
O. Wolcott, ib. p. 284. F. Ames to T. Pickering. Works of Ames, vol. i. p. 257. 

“We expected that the mission would first be delayed, and then be relin- 
quished, and our former position, as far as possible, be resumed.” J. Morse to 
O. Wolcott, in Gibbs, vol. 11. p. 287. Dr. Morse’s testimony is to the point only 
as it reflects the ideas current in his circle. 

2 Secretary of State to J. Adams. Vol. ix. p. 23. 
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sion. It was so determined; and Colonel Pickering, with his 
customary activity, when his heart was in the work, in for- 
warding another copy of the instructions to Chief Justice Ells- 
worth, apprised him likewise of the conclusion to which the 
cabinet had come, hinting, as there is reason to believe, at the 
expediency of his reinforcing this application to Mr. Adams, by 
sending another from himself, as if from an independent source.! 
This produced the letter of the chief justice which has already 
been mentioned. Altogether the combination was formidable 
enough. It had members and well-wishers far and wide among 
the class peculiarly enlisted in the views of Mr. Hamilton, all 
of whom seem to have waited, with their expectations raised to 
the highest pitch, the issue of one more attempt to overrule 
the impracticable President. 

The manner in which Mr. Adams met this assault seems to 
have entirely deceived its projectors. Apparently unconscious 
of what was going on, he looked at the papers submitted to 
him, with a single eye to the merits of the question offered 
to his consideration, and expressed the simple and natural con- 
clusion to which they led. In a suspension of the mission 
for a few weeks, if events in Europe should seem to demand it, 
he signified no unwillingness to acquiesce. This is the sub- 
stance of his replies to both the secretaries, Messrs. Pickering 
and Stoddert, and to Judge Ellsworth, each of whom had writ- 
ten to him. He even went so far as to designate the latter part 
of October as the limit of the delay,? promising in the mean- 
while to be himself at Trenton by the 15th, then and there to 
judge what it was best, from a view of all the circumstances, to 
decide. His own opinion, in favor of the prosecution of the 
mission at the end of the period designated, from a fair com- 
parison of all these papers, can scarcely be mistaken. Yet the 
hopes which they excited in the persons to whom they were 
addressed went very much farther. Judge Ellsworth construed 
his letter as suspending the voyage. And the secretaries au- 
gured from theirs an increased probability of victory, through 
the means which a closer approximation with Mr. Adams 


1 Gibbs, vol. 11. pp. 265-267. 

2'To Mr. Pickering he says, “the middle of October.” See vol. ix. p. 30. 
And again, ‘‘ between the 20th and 30th,” p. 33. To Judge Ellsworth “ even to 
the 1st November,” p. 35. 
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would furnish. In order the better to concert their measures, 
Judge Ellsworth was requested to come from Hartford, whilst 
General Hamilton himself remained at Newark, within call. 
Colonel Pickering, in the mean time, had so entirely dropped 
all reserve, in his mode of speaking of the President, as to create 
in the minds of at least two of the cabinet a conviction that he 
ought at once to be removed.! 

This was the end of the fourth and last, as it was the greatest 
trial in the public life of Mr. Adams. And looking back upon 
the details of it, as given by all the various parties concerned, 
the wonder is, that he went through with it in the manner 
which they describe. With his quick and inflammable tem- 
perament it would have occasioned no surprise, had he, at the 
expense of violent and long continued altercations with the 
resolute men around him, perhaps with some loss of personal 
dignity, painfully succeeded in maintaining his authority. That 
such a contest had been expected and provided for, there is 
every reason to believe. Possibly it might have been arranged 
to make a combined or separate protest against his persever- 
ance, which should drive him to the necessity either of remov- 
ing his counsellors at once, or of going on in the face of their 
declared disapprobation.2, Whatever may have been these cal- 
culations, they were destined to be signally disappointed. For 
he sustained himself without the shadow of a conflict. Mr. 
Adams paid a brief visit to Chief Justice Ellsworth, at Windsor, 
on the 3d of October, in which he appears to have expressed the 
same sentiments to be found in his letters. Judge Ellsworth 
construed them as he wished; yet some doubts must have 
sprung up, which drove him to accept Mr. Pickering’s invita- 
tion to Trenton. The President arrived at that place on the 
10th, quite unwell with a severe cold taken on the journey. He 
met the members of the cabinet with cordiality. Yet one of 
the number perceived a difference in his treatment of them, 
especially of the New England members. Mr. Hamilton was 
soon on the spot too. All awaited the moment for a trial of 
strength. 


1 McHenry to Washington. Gibbs, vol. ii. p. 282. 

2 This may be inferred from Mr. Wolcott’s language in his letter to Mr. Ham- 
ilton respecting this affair. Gibbs, vol. ii. p. 278. 

3 McHenry to Washington, ib. p. 282. 
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At last it seemed really to have arrived, and under circum- 
stances singularly favorable to the success of the combination. 
For the news had just arrived of the only successes of the British 
expedition under the Duke of York, in Holland, and of the victo- 
rious progress of the Russians under Suwarrow in Switzerland. 
Grant a delay but of a few days, and the next ships might an- 
nounce Louis the Eighteenth established on the throne of the 
Bourbons. Such was the ery. The excitement was at its height, 
and the eagerness to gain a postponement could scarcely be kept 
within control. Mr. Adams watched the tone of the conversa- 
tions, and wrote privately to his wife an expression of his amaze- 
ment at the scene. The vehemence he found in others had the 
effect of making him perfectly calm. He had no faith in the 
predictions, and he penetrated the motives of those who were 
making use of them. He saw it was not a delay merely, but a 
defeat of the mission, that was anticipated. He foresaw the 
possibility of a general peace which might insulate America, | 
and in this he proved correct. Whether he had any warning 
of what his ministers had in store for him, or whether his own 
sagacity sufficed to comprehend it, is not disclosed. At all 
events, he was calm and perfectly prepared when, on the even- 
ing of the 15th of October, he summoned the cabinet to a 
meeting. They came, filled with expectation. He began the 
conference by laying before them the draft of instructions to the 
commissioners, prepared by the Secretary of State, and sent for 
his approbation to Quincy, but not yet adopted, on some points 
of which he still desired their advice. It was accordingly dis- 
cussed, amended, and finally met their unanimous approval. 
But this process consumed much time. It had got to be eleven 
o’clock, too late to begin upon a new discussion. The Pres- 
ident started no further propositions, and the members felt that 
it was no more than proper to disperse. They did so without 
reluctance, considering the struggle as only put off, perhaps 
until morning. Great, indeed, must their amazement have 
been, when, instead of a new summons, two of them received, 
before breakfast, a laconic direction from the President, in writ- 
ing, that the papers agreed upon for the use of the commis- 
sioners should be forthwith made out, and that the frigate 
United States should be put in readiness to receive them, and 
set sail for France on or before the 1st of the coming month, 
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At this remote period, the tone used by the cabinet officers 
in complaining of the issue of this contest, appears not a little 
extravagant. They treat the President as if he had wilfully set 
a trap for them; as if he had deceived and cheated them 
out of all chance of opposing his wishes; as if they were the 
aggrieved persons, because he had not consented to run into 
the snare which they had set to entangle him. They now 
imputed to him a sudden fit of caprice, just as they had done in 
November, when he refused to adopt their draft of a speech, and 
just as they had done in February, when Mr. Murray was first 
nominated. And they labored to make out of their studied 
efforts to fasten upon him some previous marks of acquiescence 
in their own opinions, the evidence to establish the charge. A 
calm survey of his course confutes all this. - Indeed, the admis- 
sions which here and there occur in their own letters, of their 
fears of his disposition towards their policy, sufficiently prove 
their distrust of all these attributions. Else what need of the 
elaborate combinations made to overrule his will, beginning in 
November of the preceding year, and steadily kept up until 
now? Did these not sufficiently show the sense entertained of 
the strength and energy of character which it was indispensable 
to overcome? Yet, the favorite charge against Mr. Adams, 
with which they succeeded in making some impression against 
him in the public mind, was wavering and inconsistency! This 
seems like assuming that wavering and inconsistency, in the 
face of a combination so powerful as this was, could effect about 
as much in executing a consistent policy as the most persevering 
firmness. Up to this time, whatever else had been said of 
Mr. Adams, not one of these persons, or any others, had ever 
disputed his decision and his energy. These were the charac- 
teristics which had been the most fully developed in the course 
of his career, and made the basis of his reputation as a public 
man. Surely, at this late stage, there is no likelihood that he 
would begin to develop symptoms of a wholly different and 
opposite character. ‘Those symptoms might, indeed, have been 
perceptible, had he acted in any other manner than he did; had 
he given way upon any essential point, or prayed for any inter- 
mediate concession from his opponents. They are not deducible 
from any fair construction of the whole tenor of his language 
and action during these months of trial. His purpose was plain 
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at the outset, and the measures which he took to execute it 
were simple, easily to be understood, and surely calculated to 
reach their end. No doubt or delay was interposed by himself, 
although his hopes of success seem never to have been very 
sanguine. From first to last, the ruling motive was to rescue, 
with credit to the country, the imperilled principle of neutrality 
in the wars of Europe, to which he had all his life been de- 
voted. Neither is it to be questioned that he viewed with alarm 
the permanent military organization, which others, under his 
official sanction, were seeking to fasten on the country. He 
was still essentially the same man that he was when he dis- 
trusted in the Revolution the dictatorial powers conferred even 
on Washington. Hence when the moment came, in which 
there was ground for supposing peace might be restored, he 
did not suffer it to pass away unused. The result was that 
peace was actually made. ‘The clouds rolled away from the 
political sky. And however severe the trials through which he 
passed to attain it, however deeply his name was loaded with 
obloquy by both the contending parties, he might justly have 
said of this action, as he did to his wife in the memorable case 
of Independence: “I can see that the end is more than worth 
all the means. And that posterity will triumph, even though 
we should rue.” 

On the 5th of November, the commissioners sailed for their 
destination. 

Satisfied with the accomplishment of his object, the President 
retained no appearance of ill-will to his recalcitrating counsel- — 
lors. Only two days after his decision on the embassy, he drew 
up his customary call upon the heads of department, for their 
views of the topics proper to be presented to the consideration 
of congress in his opening speech. This call was as freely 
answered as in former cases; and Mr. Adams used the mate- 
rials thus supplied him as he had always done. One little varia- 
tion, however, may deserve to be noted. 'The drafts presented by 
the Secretaries of State and of the 'l'reasury, were not adopted 
to the same extent as heretofore, and greater recourse was had 
to that furnished by the Secretary of the Navy. As a whole, the 
speech is far more the emanation of his own mind than either 
of its predecessors. The main question which had agitated all 
parties, the mission to France, was dispatched in a few words, 
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so ordered that all might assent to them. Allusion was par- 
ticularly made to the differences which had occurred among the 
commissioners appointed under two articles of the treaty with 
Great Britain, and which had put a stop to the proceedings. 
A revision of the judicial system was recommended; and, in 
conclusion, an earnest exhortation was given to a perseverance 
in defensive measures pending the negotiations. The speech 
is quite short, but in dignity and simplicity it holds its rank 
with all the other public papers of this administration. It was 
coldly responded to by the Senate, in which Mr. Hamilton’s 
friends preponderated ; and warmly by the House of Represent- 
atives under the guidance of John Marshall, who this year com- 
menced that career at home which shed its lustre on some of 
the highest posts in the government during a prolonged life. 
He was the exponent of the moderate section of federalists, 
representing the Southern and Middle States, whom the earlier 
events in this administration had returned to congress in un- 
usual numbers, and who now gave a tone to the proceedings 
by no means satisfactory to the more extreme division. For 
the most part they approved of the policy of Mr. Adams, and 
favored a retreat from the violent measures of the last year. 
As a consequence, all efforts to develop the policy of a large 
army were abandoned; loans or taxes were authorized to as 
small an extent as possible, and a considerable number showed 
symptoms of a desire even to repeal the Sedition Law. 

Indeed, it must be now conceded that the greatest and most 
fatal error of the federal party is to be found in the enactment 
of this law. The other measure, touching the relations of 
aliens, especially in time of war, which was made equally the 
burden of complaint by the opposition, although it vested extra- 
ordinary powers in the hands of the President, does not, on 
the whole, seem indefensible, under the general right of self- 
protection which inheres in every form of social organization, 
and which no process of reasoning will succeed in practically 
doing away. But it cannot be denied that the attempt to 
punish individuals for mere expressions of opinion of public 
measures and public men, to subject them perhaps to fine and 
imprisonment, and certainly to heavy and burdensome charges 
in their defence, for exercising a latitude of speech, however 
extreme, in the heat and excitement attending the political con- 
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flicts of a free country, verged too closely upon an abridgment 
of the liberty of speech and of the press to be quite reconcil- 
able to the theory of free institutions. It furnished a very 
strong ground of concentration to the opponents of the admin- 
istration, of which they eagerly availed themselves under the 
guidance of Mr. Jefferson, moderated and softened by the more 
balanced judgment of Mr. Madison. Hence sprung up the 
celebrated resolutions of Virginia and Kentucky, which furnish 
internal evidence of the sources from which they respectively 
emanated. These resolutions have been made, more or less, 
the basis of theories and movements in the United States ever 
since; but nevertheless, if they are ever pushed to their prac- 
tical consequences, it is certain that they must make a national 
government impossible. Thus it is and ever has been in the 
conflicts of men, that collision itself produces extremes of 
opinion, which invariably show themselves in the simultaneous 
development of opposite errors. And the changes which time 
brings about between parties, reverses the doctrines less than it 
does the persons who proclaim them. No government can 
afford to relax the powers which it is called to wield, to the 
extent that its enemies will be likely to demand. If the feder- 
alists encroached upon freedom, their opponents equally bor- 
dered upon license; if the former tended to make rigid the 
muscles of the law, the latter strove to unstring the nerves 
of liberty. Government prospers only as it stands equidistant 
from these extremes, alike insensible to menace and incapable 
of wrong. 

The origin of these laws, which have become a word of fear 
to the popular ear in the United States, it is not material here 
to investigate, excepting so far as Mr. Adams can be sup- 
posed to have been concerned. That he had no hand in sug- 
gesting them, is very certain. That he declined to insert in his 
speeches recommendations, offered by his officers, to restrict the 
rights of aliens and of naturalization, is likewise certain. Yet 
when they had been once passed upon by the two houses 
of congress, he had no such constitutional doubts as would 
justify his declining to affix his official signature to them, nor 
any scruples about putting them in execution, in an emergency. 
On the other hand, he had no confidence in their value as 
effective measures, and very little inclination to attempt experi- 
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ments. It was this well understood state of his mind that 
caused great dissatisfaction among those federalists who had 
favored their adoption. The traces are frequently visible in 
such of their letters as have come to light... There was in 
this respect a radical difference of opinion between these per- 
sons and Mr. Adams, which shows itself incidentally in other 
acts of his administration. His disposition was naturally aflec- 
tionate and his feelings tender, so that when not stirred by any 
unusual and positive emotion, there was a constant tendency to 
be lenient in deciding upon conduct. 'This may best be illus- 
trated in the various sentences by courts-martial which came up 
for his approval; in almost all of which he is found averse to 
the confirmation of harsh judgments.2 It is perceptible in the 
sluggishness with which he moved under the instigations of his 
cabinet to execute the laws now in question. And it becomes 
striking in the proceedings attending the condemnations for 
treason, a more particular account of which will presently be 
given. From all these circumstances, joined to the fact of an 
almost total absence of allusion to them in his private corre- 
spondence, it is fair to infer that Mr. Adams’s participation in 
the Alien and Sedition Laws was confined to his official act 
of signature. So far as this goes, he is responsible for them, 
but no further. Yet his name has been associated with them 
ever since, as much as if he had been the sole contriver of the 
arbitrary policy which they have been supposed to symbolize. 
In this respect more unfortunate than his predecessor, General 
Washington, who is ever associated with all the most brilliant 
aspirations for human freedom, and yet of whom nothing is 
more certain than that he actually approved and defended these 
obnoxious statutes,’ and that, had he been in the executive chair 
at the time of their passage, they would equally have received 
from him a cheerful signature. 

That great luminary was, at the moment reached in the 
present narrative, just setting on the horizon. Never more 
active in the mere operations of political canvasses than during 
the preceding year, his death removed the last tie which bound 


1 Hamilton to Dayton. Works of Hamilton, vol. vi. p. 388. S. Higginson to 
O. Wolcott. Gibbs, vol. ii, p. 230. 

2 See, for example, the letters in vol. viii. pp. 654, 655, 656, 657, 667, 668. 

3 This is visible in many of his unpublished, as well as in his published letters. 
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the federal party together, and saved him the painful necessity, 
to which some indiscreet friends were driving him, of deciding 
_whether to enter once more the arena of contention in person or 
not. Early in the summer of 1799, the idea had been thrown 
out by individuals, the friends of Mr. Hamilton, of effecting the 
displacement of Mr. Adams by appealing to Washington to 
come forth and consent to fill the President’s chair for the third 
time. The plan had been submitted in secret to the mem- 
bers of the cabinet, who had connived at rather than promoted 
it, up to the time when the final struggle for predominance 
took place at Trenton. That once over, no further restraint 
seems to have bound them. Consultations took place in the 
New England States, the result of which was that Gouverneur 
Morris of New York was commissioned to address a formal 
supplication to the venerable chief to consent to help the coun- 
try in this hour of its distress. 

Without venturing to question the motives that prompted 
this movement, it may be permitted here to venture a doubt 
whether its authors had sufficiently considered the state of the 
times, or foreseen the embarrassments into which they were 
about to plunge the person to whom they wished nothing but 
good. So bitter had party feelings become, and so sanguine the 
opposition under Mr. Jefferson’s lead, that even Washington 
could no longer hope to stand as the type of the sentiments of a 
whole people. But any thing less than unanimity would have 
thrown a cloud over the closing splendor of his day. Neither is 
there any reason to suppose that he ever thought differently. 
At all events, he was never called to express an opinion. The 
letter of Gouverneur Morris, which would have forced him to it, 
found him on his death-bed, preparing for other scenes than 
those disturbed by the stormy passions of men. As he passed 
away, the effect was for the moment to calm those passions 
into silence. Persons of all shades of opinion united to do 
honor to his memory. Probably Mr. Adams had not been 
made aware of the secret movements alluded to. He had not 
been insensible to the use that had been made of the influence 
of Washington to restrain the freedom of his own action, but it 
had inspired no suspicion of the motives of that hero, and it 
in no way diminished the regrets he felt at his decease. Among 
the various tributes paid to his excellence, that given by the 
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President in his reply to the address of the Senate on the occa- 
sion is remarkable for its feeling. Two passages of it may 
serve as an illustration :— . 

“In the multitude of my thoughts and recollections on this 
melancholy event, you will permit me only to say, that I have 
seen him in the days of adversity, in some of the scenes of his 
deepest distress and most trying perplexities; I have also at- 
tended him in his highest elevation and most prosperous feli 
city; with uniform admiration of his wisdom, moderation, and 
constancy. 

“ The life of our Washington cannot suffer by a comparison 
with those, of other countries, who have been most celebrated 
and exalted by fame. The attributes and decorations of royalty 
could have only served to eclipse the majesty of those virtues 
which made him, from being a modest citizen, a more resplen- 
dent luminary. Misfortune, had he lived, could hereafter have 
sullied his glory only with those superficial minds, who, believ- 
ing that characters and actions are marked by success alone, 
rarely deserve to enjoy it. Malice could never blast his honor, 
and envy made him a singular exception to her universal rule. 
For himself he had lived long enough to life and to glory. For 
his fellow-citizens, if their prayers could have been answered, 
he would have been immortal. For me, his departure is at a 
most unfortunate moment. Trusting, however, in the wise and 
righteous dominion of Providence over the passions of men and 
the results of their counsels and actions, as well as over their 
lives, nothing remains for me but humble resignation.” 

With this melancholy event faded the last hope of preserving 
harmony in the counsels of the federalists. Mr. Hamilton, in 
losing the hold he had obtained upon the confidence of General 
Washington, was compelled to surrender all further expectations 
of controlling their policy. He foresaw that the command of 
the army, which he virtually held already, would not be con- 
ferred upon him in terms. Many of the inducements which 
had tempted him to aspire to it, had already been weakened 
by the unexpected turn affairs had taken both abroad and at 
home. The policy which he had originated was in ruins, and 
he only looked to save detached portions of it1 But the 


1A very good picture of his mind at this time is given in his letter to Rufus 
King of the 5th of January, 1800. Works of A. Hamilton, vol. vi. pp: 415-417. 
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resentment which he felt against the individual whose action 
had most contributed to destroy it, had taken the place of other 
emotions. It showed itself most decisively throughout the at- 
tempts that were from this time made to bring about some sort 
of codperation between the sections of the party. Of these, the 
largest in numbers sided with the President, whilst the minority 
made up in talents and activity for that deficiency. All were, 
however, equally sensible of the pressure of the united opposi- 
tion, and nearly all were disinclined to forget the risk of a com- 
mon discomfiture, and perhaps a lasting dispersion, in a mere 
conflict of personal ascendency. In their minds, the danger of 
the success of Mr. Jefferson was imminent, and the salvation of 
the country from that peril, a vital question. In order to escape 
it, all the federalists in congress were summoned to meet to- 
gether, for the purpose of devising some means of establishing 
concert in their future action. The immediate question related 
to the candidates to be presented at the election for the Pres- 
idency and Vice-Presidency soon to come on, which involved 
the necessity of determining the position of Mr. Adams. The 
minority warmly and earnestly demanded that he should be set 
-aside. But when urged to name a substitute, they had none to 
present with the smallest prospect of success. It was generally 
felt that the retirement of Mr. Adams would only open the way 
to the accession of Mr. Jefferson. 

Sensible of the truth of this, especially in New England, from 
whence many of the minority came, they found themselves at 
last compelled to offer a compromise. They consented to 
accept Mr. Adams as one candidate, provided that General 
Charles Cotesworth Pinckney, the same gentleman who had the 
year before so cheerfully submitted to the military precedence 
of Mr. Hamilton, could be adopted as the other, and no under- 
standing made of the intent in filling the respective places. But 
even this concession was more than it was possible to obtain. 
The overruling objection was that the suspicion it would raise 
of bad faith would inevitably elect Mr. Jefferson. Hence, the 
best that could be done was to agree that the two persons 
named should be equally supported by all the federalists 
throughout the country; it being, however, understood, that 
Mr. Adams, though designed to fill the first office, was subject 
to those chances of a different result which the peculiar opera- 
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tion of the constitutional provision might naturally present. 
Such are the terms of this compact as explained by persons 
belonging to the minority... Mr. Hamilton seems to have been 
dissatisfied with them, though his friends acquiesced. Mr. 
Adams had no agency direct or indirect in producing them. 
The age of personal solicitation for high office had not arrived. 

In the mean time, however, two events occurred of great im- 
portance. The first was, the election.of the legislature which 
would determine the political character of New York at the 
presidential election. Here the influence of Mr. Hamilton had 
been exerted in furtherance of the design he now avowed,’ to 
set aside Mr. Adams in favor of Mr. Pinckney. Upon that 
pivot the selection of the federal candidates in the city had been 
made to turn just as it did at the election four years before. 
The consequence was that the moderate class of men were 
neglected, from a fear that they might lean to Mr. Adams. Mr. 
Burr, who saw the error, immediately adapted his policy to the 
contingency, and succeeded in connecting them with the oppo- 
sition. In this way, General Gates, always friendly to Mr. 
Adams, George Clinton, and the Livingstons, were drawn into 
a combination with which they had little affinity beyond a 
common enmity to Mr. Hamilton, and which, by attracting the 
doubtful voters in the city, effected the final return of the State 
to its old revolutionary associations, against New England, and 
with the adverse influence of Virginia. 

The other event was the execution of the design the President 
had for some time entertained of changing the members of his 
cabinet. With Mr. McHenry he had never been entirely satis- 
fied, on the score of his incompetency to the laborious office to 
which he had been assigned. Complaints of him had abounded 
ever since the commencement of the administration, but they 
had grown more and more loud after his duties were increased 
by the difficulties with France. The traces of this are visible 
in the correspondence of General Washington, of Hamilton, 
of Wolcott, and many other leading men. They reach even 
to a manifestation of impatience with the President for not 


1 Cabot to Hamilton, in Hamilton’s Works, vol. vi. p. 459. James McHenry 
to O. Wolea Gibbs, vol. ii. p. 385. Harper’s Letter to his constituents, there 
quoted. — : 

2 Hamilton to Sedgwick. Works, vol. vi. pp. 440, 441. 
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acting with more energy in removing him. But Mr. Adams, 
as has been already remarked, entered upon his post with no 
disposition to make changes in the administration, and least of 
all in the case of Mr. McHenry, for whom, in his personal inter- 
course, he had learned to cherish some regard. There can be 
little doubt that the intentions of that officer were of the best; 
but as little, that his capacity and energy were by no means 
corresponding. ‘The consequence was, that he became insen-_ 
sibly dependent upon the abilities of Mr. Hamilton for aid in 
conducting the details of his department, subject, however, to 
vacillation and change under the disturbing force applied from 
time to time by the will of the President himself. The effect 
was to present to the world an appearance of irregularity and 
uncertainty, which materially contributed to shake confidence 
in the system of the administration. These symptoms grew 
more perceptible as the difference between the President and 
Mr. Hamilton became more wide. To the latter Mr. McHenry 
habitually deferred, as the director of his official administra- 
tion. ‘To him he looked, and not to Mr. Adams, as the guide 
of his political system. Hence his deference to the wishes of 
.the latter became cold, reluctant, and dilatory, as the breach 
with Mr. Hamilton grew more positive. 

But Mr. Adams had now reached a point when he foresaw 
that a necessity might occur for the codperation of some one 
" in the reduction of the military system who sympathized more 
closely with his own views. Washington was no longer the 
nominal commander-in-chief. His decease would involve the 
necessity of deciding upon the position of Mr. Hamilton as the 
next in command, on which he had made up his mind before- 
hand. And he knew Mr. McHenry’s relations too well, and had 
experienced too much of his opposition in his cabinet, not to 
comprehend the necessity of his removal, if he desired to make 
sure of the execution of his own policy. Yet there is no know- 
ing how long he might have delayed his action, but for an acci- 
dental conversation which terminated in an open variance. Of 
this conversation, Mr. McHenry afterwards furnished to Mr. 
Hamilton his own version. It is fair to infer from it at least 
this, that Mr. Adams lost his temper, a failing for which Mr. 
Hamilton afterwards made him pay a severe penalty, and for 
which he sometimes reproached himself. He was thus led on 
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to say many unguarded, and some harsh things, that might 
have been better omitted, at least in presence of an enemy on 
the watch to take advantage of them. So far as they wounded 
the feelings of Mr. McHenry, Mr. Adams afterwards regretted 
them, for no man ever bore less malice in his composition. 
But he did not regret the step to which they brought him. 
McHenry’s resignation was no sooner offered than accepted, to 
take effect in three weeks. 

The case of Colonel Pickering came next. Falling into his 
office rather by accident, he had manifested in the performance 
of its duties great industry, punctuality, courage, and qualifica- 
tions, if not of the first class, certainly far from discreditable to 
himself or to the country which he had been called to represent. 
His public papers have the merit of clearness, directness, and 
simplicity. Had he contented himself with an exclusive devo- 
tion to his duties, and a faithful codperation with the objects of 
his chief, there never could have been a question of his removal. 
But herein was his great mistake. Never much used to the 
control of his vehement impulses, he construed his position as 
permitting him the right not only to dispute in private, but to 
counteract both in public and private, such portions of the meas- 
ures of the President as he happened to disapprove. Neither 
was this all. He did not hesitate to use the information which 
he obtained by virtue of his confidential relation, the more effect- 
ually to promote his views. The acts and the language of Mr. 
Adams were noted and reported, not less than the details of his 
official policy, for the sake of either controlling or defeating it, 
and at any rate of discrediting him. No similar practice has 
occurred since that period. Of the extent to which it was 
carried, Mr. Adams was never made fully aware. If he had 
known what has since been disclosed, it is impossible to sup- 
pose that Colonel Pickering could have remained in his cabinet 
a day after the 6th of July, 1798. Why he knew no more than 
he did, might cause a little wonder, considering that Colonel 
Pickering was not a man of concealments, if all history did 
not show that people around a ruler, whose evidence is really 
worth having, are seldom forward to acquaint him with un- 
pleasant truth. He did know enough, however, from the reve- 
lations made at the time of Mr. Murray’s nomination, and still 
more at ‘Trenton, during the memorable struggle six months 
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later, to become convinced that his duty to himself required the 
presence of an adviser in the State department in whose fidel- 
ity he could have full confidence. Accordingly, he seized the 
opportunity now presented by the resignation of Mr. McHenry, 
to extend to Colonel Pickering the offer of retiring in the same 
manner. ‘This was done in a perfectly unexceptionable form, 
although no room was left to doubt the alternative in case of 
his refusal. The reply of Colonel Pickering is not in his cus- 
tomary style. It is not direct, nor logical in adapting the 
premises to his conclusion. It dwells upon his poverty in a 
manner that, if it meant any thing, seems to deprecate the 
stroke which his own conduct, as he could not fail to know, had 
deprived him of all right to resent. For his colleagues, who 
had been best acquainted with it, manifested no surprise at 
the sentence. Some of them had expected it would happen 
earlier. If then he felt it to be inevitable, it would have been 
more dignified not to plead in mitigation of it. Especially as 
he was full of schemes of vengeance, which he communicated 
at once to Mr. Hamilton, offering to supply him with many 
facts which his official station had put in his power, to make up 
what he called “a frank and bold exposure of Mr. Adams.” ! 
This intimation met with a favorable reception from the per- 
son to whom it was addressed. The nominations of John 
Marshall, of Virginia, as Secretary of State, in the place of 
Colonel Pickering, and of Samuel Dexter, of Massachusetts, as 
Secretary of War, instead of Mr. McHenry, sufficiently indicated 
the intentions of the President. They had been received with 
satisfaction by the moderate federalists, whilst they were viewed 
by the others as precluding all further insinuations of bar- 
gaining with the opposite party, in which they had largely 
indulged, and, at the same time, a sure presage of the downfall 
of their own influence. Anxious to ascertain, by personal ob- 
servation, the probability of averting this calamity by the sub- 
stitution. of General Pinckney for Mr. Adams as the President 
for the next term, Mr. Hamilton undertook a journey through 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire, and Rhode Island, the States 
where the people, were supposed to be the most likely to make 
difficulties, on account of their attachment to the latter. This 
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was executed in the month of June, 1800. The issue was 
not favorable to his hopes. He found “the leaders of the first 
class generally right, but the leaders of the second class were 
too much disposed to favor Mr. Adams.” ‘The remedy was 
an exposure of the sort which Colonel Pickering had proposed. 
Of course, he and McHenry could be relied upon for aid in sup- 
plying the materials. But that was not enough. Recourse 
must be had to another person still in place, and able to betray 
all the movements of the cabinet down to the last moment. 
That person was Oliver Wolcott, Secretary of the Treasury, 
whose fidelity Mr. Adams never for an instant suspected; who 
had always so carefully regulated his external deportment, that 
no one could suppose him likely to become the secret channel 
through which all the most confidential details of the adminis- 
tration, of which he was a part, should be furnished, with the 
intent to destroy its head.’ Yet such is the fact which history 
now most unequivocally discloses. Instead of being too sus- 
picious, as the enemies of his own household chose to describe 
him, the President had, in the excess of his confidence, retained 
in his bosom the most subtle and venomous serpent of them all. 

The session of congress had been marked by a more decided 
preponderance of the federalists in both branches than had been 
the case for years. But in the House the accessions had not 
been of the more violent class. The effect of this was visible in 
the legislation, the character of which was moderate, creditable, 
and judicious. All thoughts of the great military organization 
which had been contemplated, were at once abandoned. The 
plans of expenditure which threatened severely to burden the 
growing energies of the people were reduced; whilst measures 
were continued to enforce and confirm the system of naval 
defences, and to persevere in the interdict of all commercial 
intercourse with France. Several important laws were enacted 
of a purely domestic character, calculated to quiet past difficul- 
ties, or to develop the resources of the country. The dulness 
of ordinary legislation was now and then relieved by eloquent 
debates. ‘The most important of these related to an instance 
of extradition of a seaman charged with crimes committed on. 
board of a British frigate. It was the case of Thomas Nash, or, 
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according to the opposition, who insisted that he was an Amer- 
ican and improperly surrendered, of Jonathan Robbins. This 
discussion elicited a display of the abilities of the House on 
both sides, and terminated in a speech from John Marshall, 
which at once settled the question, and established his own 
reputation as the first man of the assembly. »Taken all in all, 
there are few portions of the legislative history of the country, 
to which the historian can look back with more pride and 
satisfaction than to the details of this session. The Lower 
House was yet a deliberative assembly, confining itself to the 
objects before it, and discussing them in a business-like and 
yet a comprehensive spirit; and the Senate was a select council 
of statesmen, true to their duties, not ambitious of logomachy, 
and not making their honorable station subsidiary to other ob- 
jects with which it has no natural or legitimate connection. 
If the federalists have sins to answer for, that of letting down 
the dignity of the government is not among them. The result 
of their action at this period was greatly calculated to increase 
the public confidence in the wisdom and discretion which they 
brought to the direction of affairs. 'That such would have been 
the effect, had it not been for the untoward nature of the events 
that followed, there is strong reason to believe. 

Previously to entering upon these, it is necessary to explain 
one other circumstance which contributed to keep open the 
breach now made in the ranks of the federal party. Some time 
in the spring of 1798, there had taken place in Northampton 
County, in Pennsylvania, as has already been mentioned, an 
armed resistance to the levy of the direct tax, which spread into 
two or three of the neighboring counties, and for a few days 
assumed an appearance so alarming as to justify the President’s 
proclamation and orders to equip a military force to put it 
down. ‘The mere apparition of this force proved sufficient to 
effect the object. The men who had taken the lead in the dis- 
orders, being deserted by their fellows, were made prisoners, and 
handed over for trial to the courts. The principal one was a 
person by name John Fries, who was found with arms in his 
hands, acting as a chief, although he seems to have possessed 
few qualities to recommend him for any such elevation. His 
associates, generally from among the German population of the 
State, proved to be of a low order of intelligence, utterly 
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unequal to devising any scheme of concerted resistance to right- 
ful authority. At the next term of the United States circuit 
court, which took place in a few weeks, Fries was put upon 
his trial, on the charge of treason, and, after nine days spent in 
the proceedings, was found guilty by the verdict of a jury. The 
result was immediately communicated to Mr. Adams, at Quincy, 
by Colonel Pickering and by Mr. Wolcott, in separate letters, ex- 
pressive of their satisfaction! The latter incidentally mentioned 
that Mr. Lewis, of counsel for the prisoner, had on all occasions 
during the trial insisted that the offence committed did not 
amount to treason. He likewise reported the remark as coming 
from Fries, that persons of greater consequence had been at the 
bottom of the business. 

Both these suggestions seem to have had much weight in the 
mind of Mr. Adams. He deeply felt the responsibility imposed 
upon him. ‘To Colonel Pickering he replied in these words : — 

“The issue of this investigation has opened a train of very 
serious contemplations to me, which will require the closest 
attention of my best understanding, and will prove a severe 
trial to my heart.” 

To the attorney-general, Mr. Lee, he sent a request to obtain 
a sight of Mr. Lewis’s reasons for his opinion, whilst to Mr. 
Wolcott he wrote for information as to the character of Fries, 
the nature and extent of the combination of which he appeared 
to be the head, and the truth of his intimation, that others of 
greater importance were behind the scenes.2,~ He ended with 
these words : — 

“Tt highly concerns the people of the United States, and 
especially the federal government, that, in the whole progress 
and ultimate conclusion of this affair, neither humanity be 
unnecessarily afflicted, nor public justice be essentially violated, 
nor the public safety endangered.” 

These letters were received by the persons to whom they 
were addressed, with some dismay. They did not understand 
why the President should entertain his own views of the law, 
after the proper court had adjudicated upon it, and they hon- 
estly thought that the public safety required an immediate 


! See the Letters. Vol. viii. pp. 644, 645. 
? See the Letters. Vol. viii. pp. 648, 649, 650. 
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example to be made of Fries. “ Painful as is the idea of taking 
the life of a man,” said Pickering, “I feel a calm and solid satis- 
faction that an opportunity is now presented, in executing the 
just sentence of the law, to crush that spirit, which, if not over- 
thrown and destroyed, may proceed in its career, and overturn 
the government.” 

Obviously two different views of duty are here presented, 
both conscientiously held, but having their source in radical 
differences of natural character. A conflict between them was, 
for the time, postponed, by the decision of the court that con- 
demned Fries, which granted a new trial, on the ground that 
one of the jury was proved to have prejudged the case. An- 
other long and very elaborate hearing followed, Judge Chase 
now presiding instead of Judge Iredell, the issue of which 
was the same as before, the condemnation of Fries. This in- 
volved the fate of two other persons dependent upon the views 
taken of the same general testimony. Once more the question 
of ordering their execution came up for the consideration of 
the President. It was just at the moment when the change 
was taking place in his cabinet officers, and whilst but three 
persons remained to advise him. ‘'l'o those three he therefore 
submitted, on the 20th of May, a series of thirteen questions, 
the drift of which sufficiently shows the state of his own 
mind.! ‘The answer, given on the same day, showed a division 
of opinion among the three; Mr..Wolcott remaining unshaken 
in his belief that the execution of all three was demanded 
in order “to inspire the well-disposed with confidence in the 
government, and the malevolent with terror;” the other two 
believing that the execution of Fries would “be enough to 
show the power of the laws to punish.” But even they in- 
clined to the execution of the three, rather than to have all three 
released. 

In this case the cabinet could not complain that they had not 
been consulted at every step. But that seems to have made 
no difference in the feeling with which at least one of the dis- 
affected viewed the direction of the President, given the next 
day, that a pardon should be made out for all the offenders. As 


1 See vol. ix. pp. 57-58. The view of treason opened in this case there is no 
room here to consider. It must infallibly come up for revision at some time or 
other in the courts of the United States. 
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usual, an effort was made to prove inconsistency, and from 
thence to deduce a personal motive for the act. It was a “fatal 
concession to his enemies.” The act was “popular in Penn- 
sylvania.” Such was the tone of the disappointed federalists, 
who saw in it, and, so far, very correctly, another divergency 
from the policy which they would have introduced into the 
federal government. In truth, there is no need of searching 
deep to find causes for the opposite opinions generated by this 
event. They lie thickly spread upon the surface of the corre- 
spondence during this administration, much of which is laid 
before the world in the present work. They are the legitimate 
offspring of the division of opinion into three forms, which has 
been distinctly developed in the action of all the administrations 
in America since the first, and which must ever show itself in 
nations enjoying free institutions, wherever they may be found. 

This is the period when the administration of Mr. Adams for 
the first time appears as a consistent whole, His cabinet was 
now substantially in harmony with him. Only one member of 
it remained to repine at the policy indicated, secretly to wish it 
defeated, to disparage the acts and motives of his chief and his 
colleagues, and to betray all the proceedings to their enemy.! 
Henceforth there is no room for details, as the administration 
pursued the even tenor of its way, laboring to smooth off the 
external difficulties with which it had to contend. In this task 
it was eminently successful. Mr. Marshall, the new Secretary 
of State, set in motion a negotiation which put an end to the 
irritations that had followed the inability of the two different 
commissions under Mr. Jay’s treaty with Great Britain to 
come to an understanding. And out of the obscurity the signs 
of peace began to dawn even on the continent of France. 
Napoleon had at last stepped in to the place which he had long 


1 “Tf T can escape from the toils without loss of character, I will take care not 
to expose myself to such risques as I have of late encountered.” Such is Mr. 
Wolcott's confession of his state of mind at the time of his resignation. In view 
of this, and of his subsequent change of course, it has not been without deep 
regret that these strictures have been prepared. But they seem absolutely 
demanded by the use that has been made of his papers since his decease. Had 
these been permitted to remain undisclosed, or had they not been made the 
groundwork of new attacks upon Mr. Adams’s good name, no part of this pic- 
ture could have been painted. For Mr. Adams always retained his confidence 
in Mr. Wolcott's good faith. There is not a trace of the contrary recollected 
among his papers. 
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kept in his eye, pushing down, on the one hand, the relics of the 
old régime, and, on the other, the crumbling columns of the 
revolutionary temple. To him a quarrel with America seemed 
purely preposterous. It followed, as a natural consequence, 
that peace became only a question of terms. He who was busy 
in holding in his vigorous grasp the reins of Europe, was not 
likely to have his attention long turned aside by the complaints 
from the United States of an anterior policy for which he him- 
self had no respect. Yet the conqueror of Marengo could not 
be expected to consent to have concessions dictated to him by 
any power which had not ready means at hand to enforce them 
at the point of the bayonet. The American commissioners, 
fully conscious of the delicacy of their situation, accommodated 
themselves to it with dexterity and judgment. The treaty, 
which was the result, like many other instruments of the same 
sort before and since, touched but lightly on the causes of griev- 
ance between the two countries, and seemed to grant little 
redress to the wrongs of which America justly complained. 
But it gained what was of more worth to them; and that was, 
a termination of all further danger of war, and a prevention of 
the causes of future difficulties. And even what it lost of 
redress was the consequence not so much of the treaty itself as 
of the temper of the Senate, which caused one of the articles to 
be expunged as a condition of its ratification. The nature and 
consequences of this amendment will be explained presently. 
It is sufficient now to say that these measures had the effect of 
reéstablishing the neutral policy of the United States, which 
had been for years in imminent peril, and of smoothing the 
way to the period of great prosperity which followed. It is 
difficult to imagine any other result of the turmoil and con- 
flict of opinions that had so long prevailed, which, on the whole, 
deserved to insure a better return of gratitude to its authors, 
from the great body of citizens most deeply interested in the 
country’s welfare. 

Yet, strange as it may seem, from that day to this, an award 
of merit for such a successful termination of the difficult task 
of this administration has been entirely withheld. The causes 
of this must now be explained, however painful may be the 
task. The federal party could have easily borne the trial of the 
appeal to arms against France and of a direct tax, It might 
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have gone safely through the fire of the Alien and Sedition 
Laws, and its corollaries of the Virginia and Kentucky resolu- 
tions. Possibly it would have breasted the odium of an army 
needlessly large, and organized for other than its ostensible 
objects. But it could not be expected to endure the cross of 
bad faith. The moment when an active minority determined 
to adopt a line of conduct marked by indirectness of purpose 
even to treachery, was the moment when wise and patriotic 
citizens had reason to foresee that shipwreck must inevitably 
ensue. 

Although the truce which had been agreed upon by the two 
divisions of the party, at the close of the session of 1800, had 
been predicated upon a concession of a fair and equal support 
of Mr. Adams and Charles Cotesworth Pinckney, as candidates 
for the highest office, the designation of Mr. Adams for the 
preference being rather understood than avowed, it very soon 
became known that Mr. Hamilton and his friends felt at liberty 
to exert themselves to the utmost, in secretly decrying the char- 
acter and conduct of one of the persons, for the sake of creating 
an ultimate preponderance for the other. The word was con- 
fidentially given out that Mr. Adams must be sacrificed. To 
this end information was to be privately furnished of the defects 
in his character, which were relied upon as a justification for 
this extraordinary course. As yet but a very small portion of 
the correspondence, through which this plan was attempted, has 
found its way to the light. To dwell on its unpleasant details 
is no part of the present purpose. It bears on its face the ver- 
dict which posterity will not fail to pass upon it. All the 
prominent actors betray their sense of its character so clearly 
as to make forbearance to expose it no virtue. The letters of 
Oliver Wolcott, of Fisher Ames, of George Cabot, of James 
McHenry, of Benjamin Goodhue, all’ equally plead guilty 
to the tortuous expedients of political rancor. Yet nobody 
will charge them with deliberate malice or dishonesty. They 
were servants of a will stronger than their own; of a spirit that 


1 For single examples of this confession, in the instances named, see Mr. 
Gibbs’s Work, vol. ii. pp. 384, 407, 431. Ames’s Works, vol. ii. p. 281. A. 
Hamilton’s Works, vol. vi. p. 479. But this is no way to get at the whole truth. 
He who seeks it, must read all the letters together, so far as they have yet been 
permitted to see the light, and compare the general drift of them with the 
estimable character of their authors in private life. 
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could never brook a superior or abide an equal; of one whose 
disappointment had been as great as his aspirations, and whose 
self-restraint yielded under the temptation of wreaking his ven- 
geance upon the person who had occasioned it. Mr. Hamilton’s 
rivalries whether with Jefferson, with John Adams, or with 
Aaron Burr were never kept within the limits of defensive or 
moderate warfare; and to this cause it was that he owed his 
premature and inglorious downfall. 

Mr. Adams on his side was not of a spirit to be daunted by 
denunciation, or to permit himself to be sacrificed without a 
murmur. He had formed his own opinions of the policy of Mr. 
Hamilton and his friends, which had impaired his confidence in 
them, not less than theirs had become impaired in him. The 
measure which they had first proposed to him under the name 
of coéperation with Great Britain, he now fully believed to have 
been intended only as a preliminary to an alliance, offensive 
and defensive, which would have shut out all prospect of further 
preserving a neutrality in the wars of Europe.!' And indeed, it 
is difficult at this distance of time to resist the conviction, that 
such must have been the consequence of their system, even 
conceding that they may not themselves have foreseen it. But 
such an admission can be made only at a heavy expense to their 
sagacity, so that the inference from the testimony on record is 
rather that they acted from design. At all events their course 
had so far committed them, as to render great prudence advis- 
able in avoiding to give cause for an exposure of these differ- 
ences. Such prudence they unfortunately did not exercise. 
Intelligence of their endeavors to destroy his character and 
reputation soon reached the ears of Mr. Adams, as it could 
scarcely fail to do, however secretly they might labor. In this 
crisis he was not likely to confine himself to defence. Cool and 
collected when summoned to act in public on any emergency, 
he was seldom in the habit of resisting his natural impetuosity 
in the less guarded hours of private intercourse and familiar 
conversation. Then it was, that he would give to his language 


1 Mr. Gibbs, whose admissions must be taken as superseding the necessity of 
further citation of authorities, so far as they relate to the policy of this section of 
the federalists, concedes that “an alliance might have taken place;” but he 
says, “it would have been for common defence.” Vol. ii. p. 219. Mr. Hamil- 
ton, however, expressly declares that he contemplated offensive operations. 
Works, yol. v. p. 184. 
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the full impress of his vehement will. He spoke out his thought 
with the force which only indignation gives. This must be con- 
fessed to have been his greatest disqualification for success in 
public life, which requires, above all things, an open countenance 
with closed lips, the offspring of an impassible heart. Mr. 
Adams had nothing of this. His nature though placable, was 
ardent, and it occasionally impelled him to say more than he 
really meant, which he sometimes himself described as rodo- 
montade, and to express even what he did mean much too 
sharply. These were errors, it is true, but at least they sprung 
from qualities thoroughly honest. The consequence was, that 
his language excited a greater degree of sensibility in the objects 
of his attack from its unsparing directness. He charged the 
hostility, waged by Mr. Hamilton and his friends against him- 
self to their disappointment, in failing to establish through his 
aid the desired connection with Great Britain, against France. 
And his statement may now be affirmed to have been in sub- 
stance correct, without the necessity of implying the existence 
of wrong motives in them. Yet such a charge could not fail at 
that time to strike deeply at the influence of those at whom it 
was levelled. ‘The evidence how much they felt it, is visible in 
their secret letters. The danger was great that even the rela- 
tively small popular force they could command, would dwindle 
away, and leave nothing but leaders. It was plain, too, that 
their plan of setting aside Mr. Adams by obtaining an equal 
vote for General Pinckney, was breaking down. ‘There were 
those in New England, who, when they learned the object of 
the scheme, could not be induced to sacrifice Mr. Adams. Mr. 
Hamilton had become convinced of it by personal observation. 
The consequence was inevitable, that the success of the federal 
party would make Mr. Adams President. And to this, involving 
as he foresaw it must, the loss of all power over the next ad- 
ministration, he was not prepared to bring his mind to submit. 
He proceeded to take his measures, in order to prevent it. 

It has already been mentioned that Mr. Hamilton, immediately 
upon his return from New England, applied to the Secretary of 
the ‘Treasury for details of confidential transactions in the 
cabinet, to be used by him “ among discreet persons,” to destroy 


_ 1 Gibbs, vol. ii. p. 422. A curious example of the feeling of the time is found 
in aletter of Timothy Phelps to Oliver Wolcott. Gibbs, vol. ii. p- 380. 
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their faith in Mr. Adams. But this was not the only object 
he had in view; for in the same letter he added an intimation 
of a design, to write to Mr. Adams, touching certain reports in 
circulation, of allusions made by him, in conversation, to the 
existence of a British faction, of which he, Hamilton, was named 
as one, and to demand an explanation. He added these 
words: “ Mr. Adams’s friends are industrious in propagating the 
idea, to defeat the efforts to unite for Pinckney. The inquiry 
I propose, may furnish an antidote and vindicate character. 
What think you of this idea? For my part I can set malice at 
defiance.” 

From this language it would seem clear, that the project of 
calling upon Mr. Adams had its source in other motives, than a 
quick sense of personal injury. It was a politic movement de- 
signed to neutralize the labors of Mr. Adams’s friends to defeat 
the suceess of Mr. Pinckney. The effect of calumny upon him- 
self, he professed not to apprehend. 

Mr. Wolcott replied to this letter on the 7th of July. He 
evidently understood Mr. Hamilton in the sense just given. He 
cheerfully agreed to furnish the requisite information, so soon as 
he-could arrange his papers, much disturbed by his late official 
removal to the new seat of government, because he thought “ it 
would be a disgrace to the federal party, to permit the reélection 
of Mr. Adams.” And he closed by saying, “ You may rely 
upon my codperation in every reasonable measure for effecting 
the election of General Pinckney.” 

On the 1st of August the call upon Mr. Adams was accord- 
ingly prepared. As addressed to a person then holding the office 
of President of the United States, and endeavoring to make 
him responsible not only for reports of his own conversations, but 
also for the supposed language of his political adherents, it is 
very obvious, that Mr. Hamilton could not have expected any 
reply. Very certainly, propriety demanded that none should be 
made. Mr. Hamilton in point of fact, did not anticipate a reply. 
For only two days afterwards, and seven days before his note 
reached Mr. Cabot, through whom it was forwarded to Mr. 
Adams,'! he wrote again to Mr. Wolcott,? expressing impa- 
tience at the delay of the promised statement, and announcing 


1 Cabot to Hamilton. Works, vol. vi. p. 453. 
2 Hamilton’s Works, vol. vi. p. 449. 
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an intention to proceed at once to a publication of his opinion 
of Mr. Adams, as “ best suited to the plain dealing of his char- 
acter.” Then, with the singular inconsistency which marks . 
almost every step of these proceedings, he went on to show how 
little he felt that he was acting up to the character for plain 
dealing which he claimed for himself. The words are too 
remarkable to be omitted. 

“There are, however,’ he says, “reasons against it. Anda 
very strong one is, that some of the principal causes of my dis- 
approbation proceed from yourself, and other members of the 
administration, who would be understood to be the sources of 
my information, whatever cover I might give the thing. 

“ What say you to this measure? I could predicate it on the 
fact, that I am abused by the friends of Mr. Adams, who ascribe 
my opposition to pique and disappointment; and could give it 
the shape of a defence of myself.” 

Surely this language will scarcely answer to any definition 
of the term plain dealing. It sufficiently shows that the demand 
of an explanation was a mere cover to an attack which Mr. 
Hamilton had for some time designed to make, out of the 
materials with which his confederates of the cabinet had been 
steadily supplying him during the whole period of the admin- 
istration. And that he was withheld from it only by the fear 
of betraying the sources from which he had got his information. 
This difficulty pressed hardly not on him alone, but upon the 
confidential friends to whom he communicated his intentions. 
George Cabot, Fisher Ames, and Oliver Wolcott himself grew 
pale at the idea of an open assault upon the President. They 
all wrote letters of remonstrance,' dwelling upon the imputation 
of breach of faith to which it exposed them with their own 
friends, if the design of destroying Mr. Adams should be avowed, 
and upon the absurdity of the other position, of continuing to 
uphold as a candidate a person whom the argument was intended 
to prove wholly unfit for the office. These three letters supply 
a curious but painful picture of the moral difficulties, into which 
honorable men sometimes allow themselves, in the heat of party 
passions, to get entangled. But a deeper shadow falls upon it, 


1 See the letters in full. Wolcott to Hamilton. Gibbs, vol. ii. p. 416. Cabot 
to Hamilton. Hamilton’s Works, vol. vi. p. 458. Ames to Hamilton, ib. p. 463. 
Hamilton to Wolcott. Gibbs, vol. ii. p. 422. 
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when the fact is perceived that the concluding advice of all three 
is, not to withhold the attack, but only to withhold the name 
of the assailant. It would be safer to make it anonymously. 
This proposal to skulk in ambush could not have fallen pleas- 
antly on the feelings of Hamilton, even when under the un- 
natural tension to which they were now subjected. Neither 
would the stroke be nearly so effective. He concluded to prose- 
cute his purpose, regardless equally of their good and bad 
advice; and on the 26th of September he transmitted to Mr. 
Wolcott the draft which he had prepared, with a request that 
-he would “note exceptionable ideas or phrases.” “Some of 
the most delicate of the facts stated,” he added, “I hold from the 
three ministers, yourself particularly; and I do not think myself 
at liberty to take the step without your consent. I never mean 
to bring proof, but to stand upon the credit of my veracity.” 

The reply of Mr. Wolcott is long. It corrects many state- 
ments in the draft, and dissuades the publication of others. But 
its most remarkable admissions appear in the conclusion. He 
says :— 

“ As to the measure itself, 1 can give no opinion. My feelings 
and individual judgment are in favor of it. I never liked the 
half-way plan which has been pursued. It appears to me, that 
federal men are in danger of losing character in the delicate 
point of sincerity. Nevertheless, when I consider the degree of 
support which Mr. Adams has already received; that our friends 
in Massachusetts say that they still prefer the election of Mr. 
Adams; that the country is so divided and agitated as to be in 
some danger of civil commotions, I cannot but feel doubts as to 
any measure, which can possibly increase our divisions. You 
can judge of the state of public opinion in the eastern States 
better than I can. If the popular sentiment is strong in favor of 
Mr. Adams,—if the people in general approve of his late public 
conduct, or if there is a want of confidence, for any reason, in 
General Pinckney, I should think the publication ought to be 
suppressed; on the contrary, if the publication would increase 
the votes for General Pinckney, and procure support to him in 
case he should be elected, it would certainly be beneficial. 
Notwithstanding your impressions to the contrary, I am not 
convinced that Mr. Adams can seriously injure your character.” 

It should be recollected that the professed object of Mr. Ham- 
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ilton’s paper was the defence of character. How little stress 
Mr. Wolcott laid upon it, is shown plainly enough in this 
extract. What he considered to be the true object, is likewise 
clear. If the attack could be the means of politically destroying 
Mr. Adams, or of establishing General Pinckney, it was worth 
making. If on the other hand, Mr. Adams was likely to maintain 
his ground in the affections of the people of Massachusetts, 
the publication which was to prove his unfitness for their con- 
fidence was to be suppressed. Surely no more can be necessary 
to prove that he viewed the thing as a pure electioneering device. 
Not so with Mr. Hamilton however. He went on to print, with- 
out giving his friends any assurances of the mode in which he 
meant ultimately to use his paper. Perhaps he had not made 
up his own mind, down to the moment, when an accident is 
supposed to have settled it for him. His arch-enemy, Aaron 
Burr, by some means not yet fully explained, got access to the 
sheets whilst passing through the press, and caused extracts to 
be published in the opposition newspapers far and wide. ‘The 
partial use thus made of the attack, was assigned as a reason 
for authorizing a complete publication. So it came out, under 
the title of a “ Letter from Alexander Hamilton, concerning the 
Public Conduct and Character of John Adams, Esq., President 
of the United States.” This was in the very last week of Octo- 
ber, but a short time before the choice of electors in the different 
States. If the single purpose had been to defeat Mr. Adams at 
all hazards, no more propitious moment could have been thought 
of. Yet, with the singular fatality of retribution, which more 
than once attended the acts of Mr. Hamilton, the sequel showed 
that, at the instant of this publication, he was striking the first 
spade into what was ere long to be to him a duellist’s grave. 
Whilst on the other hand, the object of his vindictive assault, 
outliving the days of bitter trial, which it prepared for him, 
was destined at last to close his eyes with the acclamation of 
millions uniting to do unexampled honors to his name. 

A publication, having for its object the destruction of the 
public character of a man who had spent twenty-five years of 
his life in stations of the highest responsibility, in some of which 
he had acquitted himself so honorably as to have extorted even 
from its author both praise and support, needed the most con- 
vineing proof of very grave offences against the public good in 
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order to make it justifiable before the world. Especially was 
this true, when-a consequence was liable to ensue, that was 
esteemed by the assailant, and at least one half of the nation, 
~ to be fraught with extreme peril to the state. That such a 
consequence did not actually follow, is not material to this view 
of the case. The only question is, what Mr. Hamilton himself 
anticipated. In magnifying, as he habitually did, the dangers 
certain to attend the triumph of Mr. Jefferson and his friends, 
he in the same degree magnified his own responsibilities, if by 
any act of his that triumph were to be secured. Neither could 
he release himself from them, excepting by the offer of the most 
irresistible evidence to show such incompetency or malfeasance 
in office on the part of the individual relied upon by his own 
_ party as the only formidable competitor for the public favor, 
as to render it probable that the country would suffer even 
greater evils from his success. So soon as the news of Mr. 
Hamilton’s pamphlet went abroad, men of all parties naturally 
expected disclosures of the gravest offences, involving the moral 
and political integrity of the President. What was their sur- 
prise then, to discover, in the course of thirty printed pages, 
that the proofs relied upon to show Mr. Adams utterly unfit to 
be President, were not deemed by the author himself sufficient 
to prevent his advising his friends not to withhold from the 
object of his invective one single vote! 

Of course the charges could not fail to correspond to the 
monstrous logical solecism, with which they concluded. The 
gravest of them were founded upon the determination of Mr. 
Adams to initiate the mission of Mr. Murray to France without 
consulting his cabinet; upon his perseverance in afterwards dis- 
patching Messrs. Ellsworth and Davie, in opposition to the better 
judgment of Mr. Hamilton and his friends; and upon his par- 
don of John Fries, who according to them should rather have 
been hanged. Neither of these acts, even if admitted to be an 
error, was shown to have vitally injured the government, or to 
involve any censure of the author beyond a defect of judgment. 
At this day, neither of them stands in need of justification 
even on that score. The facts have already been submitted in 
the present chapter. They are supported by all the original 
documents connected with them, as found spread forth at large 
for the first time in other portions of this work. Upon these 
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materials it will be for impartial posterity to decide with whom 
the errors really rested, whether upon the accused or his accuser ; 
and, even should it be possible to attach the slightest censure 
to the former, for doing what he firmly believed to be his duty, 
against the judgment of his nominal friends, whether such 
errors, followed by such fortunate consequences in the restora- 
tion of peace abroad and of quiet at home, were of so mis- 
chievous a kind as to establish the charge of unfitness for high 
station, which was the ostensible purpose of the attack. 

As to the general imputation upon Mr. Adams of an imprac- 
ticable spirit, which led him to act without the advice of his 
cabinet, and to rely solely on himself, as the caprice of the 
moment, rather than any fixed opinions, might dictate, its utter 
groundlessness is sufficiently shown by the publication now 
made of the secret papers and correspondence of his adminis- 
tration. By these it will appear, not only that he consulted the 
members of his cabinet constantly, and called for their written 
opinions upon almost every important question, but that he 
often adopted their conclusions in the very language which they 
proposed, in many cases, even at the sacrifice of his own. The 
few exceptions that occurred were those in which a concerted 
attempt was making by his ministers to overrule his known con- 
victions upon matters of the most serious importance. In these 
instances he certainly did decline to call for opinions of which 
he knew the nature too well already, and he did take such a 
course as to defeat their efforts at counteraction, and to provide 
for the full execution of his own policy. The very fact that he 
acted with such consistency in reaching the desired results, is 
a sufficient answer to all the efforts to stigmatize him as waver- 
ing and uncertain. These charges originated rather in the hopes 
that he would fluctuate, gathered from the concessions the 
authors of them could wring out of his casual and unguarded 
conversation, and in the disappointment at discovering in his 
action no traces of the vacillation upon which they had counted. 
There is no doubt that, when not stirred by any emotion, Mr. 
Adams’s disposition was easy and inclined to yield. If he com- 
mitted any mistake, it was in conceding too much rather than 
too little to his ministers. The effect was to lead them on to 
attempts upon his independence, which they would scarcely 
have ventured on a character more outwardly stern, and from 
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which it was too late to retreat when they found him fully 
roused to their nature and to the necessity of defeating them. 
Thus it twice happened that the very moment when they felt 
the most sure of their success in controlling him, was exactly 
that when a single exercise of his will, to their great morti- 
fication, demolished their straw-built castles at a blow. 

If any further answer were necessary to this charge, it might 
be found in the perfect harmony and efficiency of his cabinet 
after he had succeeded in organizing it to suit himself. With 
such men as John Marshall and Samuel Dexter for his counsel- 
lors, his system went on vigorously, partaking of the valuable 
_ fruits of the reflections of all, and jarred by no discord whatever. 
The motive for contention had been removed. Indulging in no 
wild dreams of overruling their chief for special purposes of 
their own, nothing remained to contend about, excepting which 
should most effectively serve the common cause. The effects 
are made visible in the steadiness of the policy pursued during 
the rest of the administration; and the nature of the intercourse 
appears in the private correspondence now published in this 
work. 

With regard to the minor causes of complaint in Mr. Hamil- 
~ ton’s pamphlet, which resolve themselves into natural imperfec- 
tions of temper, and personal foibles, such as men of every 
grade in life are liable to, if it were conceded that the charges, 
instead of being greatly exaggerated, were just, to the full extent 
alleged, the fact would scarcely avail as an argument in the 
pending controversy, unless it could be proved that the conse- 
quences showed out in public conduct of a pernicious or shame- 
ful character. The great measures actually adduced, whether in 
their inception or in their execution, prove nothing of the kind. 
Even the calm Washington was not free from occasional bursts 
of violent passion, as nobody claimed more fully to know than 
Mr. Hamilton himself. For he is reported as authority for the 
statement, that so great had been the General’s asperity of tem- 
per towards the close of the war, as very much to impair his 
popularity in the army.! That Mr. Adams was subject to the 
same infirmity, in a much greater degree, and with less power 


1 Madison Papers, vol. i. p. 351. The reason why Mr. Hamilton retired from 
his post of aid-de-camp to Washington is well known. Mr. Jefferson testifies to 
the same tendency in Washington. 
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of self-control, is unquestionable. But the traces of it are no- 
where visible in the public acts of his life, in the records of his 
administration, or in his correspondence with his ministers. 
However warm his conversation may at times have been, in his 
action he never failed to be cool.’ One proof of this is that the 
issue of his measures so seldom failed to correspond to his cal- 
culations. And certainly neither the nomination of the com- 
missioners to France nor the pardon of Fries can be said to 
form exceptions to this remark. Yet these two acts form the 
substance of Mr. Hamilton’s charge of incapacity. Well will 
it be for any future chief magistrate, and well for the repub- 
lic itself, if, during his term of office, nothing more dishonorable 
should ever be proved against him. 

Neither is it essential, in this connection, to go into any elab- 
orate defence of Mr. Adams from the other imputation, of 
inordinate vanity. Even conceding it to be true to the extent 
affirmed, it yet remained to prove how the manifestation of it 
had done any injury to the public. For of public action only 
was there, in this case, any question. Vanity is a foible which 
may unpleasantly affect the relations of men with each other 
in social life, but there are plenty of cases in history to show 
that it is not incompatible with the possession of the very 
highest qualities of character and the noblest attributes of states- 
manship. Nobody at this day will dispute the fact that Cicero, 
in his writings, shows himself, in this particular, among the 
weakest of men. Yet it is quite as undeniable that he will for- 
ever rank in the very first class of orators and statesmen, of 
thinkers and writers and actors,among men.! Neither is it 
necessary to go further for an illustration than to the very case 
of Mr. Hamilton himself. Singularly enough, one of his most 
devoted friends has left on record his testimony as well of his 
own sense, as of that of many others at the time, of Hamilton’s 
betrayal, in this very publication, of the same fault which he 
was so prompt to charge upon Mr. Adams.?— Yet nobody will 


1 The remarks of the historian Niebuhr upon this trait of Cicero’s character 
are of universal application, and are well deserving of consideration by gen- 
erous aeee Lectures on the History of Rome, edited by Dr. Schmitz, vol. iii. 
pp. 24, 29. 

_? “Jam bound to tell you that you are accused, by respectable men, of ego- 
tism; and some very worthy and sensible men say, you have exhibited the same 
vanity i your book, which you charge as a dangerous quality and great weak- 
ness in Mr. Adams. Cabot to Hamilton. Works of Hamilton, vol, vi. p. 482. 
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be disposed to question, on that account, Mr. Hamilton’s abili- 
ties to play a great part in public affairs. To dwell more at 
large on this branch of the attack, seems to be superfluous. 
For were it all exactly as is affirmed, instead of being much 
exaggerated, the whole would not go very far to establish the 
fact that Mr. Adams could not, nevertheless, be, at the same 
time, a wise, an energetic, an independent, and an honest Pres- 
ident. 

This publication was not received with approbation by the 
public or by the federalists. The press teemed with replies, all 
written with more or less vigor, and some not unfelt by Mr. 
Hamilton himself? His most ardent friends, McHenry, Ames, 
and Cabot, reported to him, the last-named so candidly and 
faithfully that he anticipated the loss of his friendship from it, 
the nature of the censure he had incurred. All felt that if he 
had succeeded in pulling down Mr. Adams from his eminence, 
it had been done only by bringing in ruins with him the pillars 
of the federal structure. If this consideration filled the mem- 
bers of one party with grief, it correspondingly exalted their 
opponents. So fluctuating had been their confidence in their 
power to overthrow Mr. Adams, that even their sanguine chief 
had more than once entertained the notion of abandoning 
opposition to him, and directing the strength of his party to 
the question of the succession. But this pamphlet did more to 
invigorate them than all their own efforts. A curious admis- 
sion of this fact, made under his own hand, by one of the most 
active partisans in the struggle, has recently found its way back 
from the other side of the Atlantic. In transmitting a copy to 
his friend, General Collot, who had fled to Paris from a threat- 
ened application of the Alien Law, not without justice in his 
case, the editor of the Philadelphia Aurora, the most efficient 


1 For the same reason it has not been deemed necessary to enlarge upon some 
minor errors of fact which occur in the course of the pamphlet; nor to touch 
upon the use made of the accidental publication at the moment of Mr. Adams’s 
private letter to Tench Coxe, dated eight years before, in which he had inad- 
vertently done some injustice to Thomas Pinckney. That injustice he had 
amply repaired by a public letter before he saw this pamphlet or any ex- 
tracts from it. A memorandum to this effect, dated the 27th of October, 1800, 
is written by his own hand on his copy of the pamphlet. 

2 Mr. Hamilton thought of answering them, but was deterred from it by his 
friends. Works of Hamilton, vol. vi. p. 477. Gibbs’s Fed. Adm. vol. ii. pp. 448, 
454. 
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press in the service of the opposition, wrote the following note, 
on the 3d of November : — 


“ Crrizen Generat,— This pamphlet has done more mis- 
chief to the parties concerned than all the labors of the Awrora. 
Wiuram Duane.” ? 


Nor yet was it among the least singular of the consequences 
attending this strange history, that the pamphlet should have 
been fatal to the prospects of the very person whom it was 
originally designed to aid, and should have elevated the author’s 
most bitter and deadly enemy in his place. As in the case of 
Thomas Pinckney, who lost the Vice-Presidency by Mr. Ham- 
ilton’s interference at the preceding election, so Charles Cotes- 
worth Pinckney, on the present occasion, was cut off, in the 
same way, from the opportunity of arriving fairly at one of the 
two highest stations. Without possessing abilities of the first 
class, General Pinckney had owed the respect which followed 
him in life quite as much to his integrity and nice sense of 
personal honor, as to the creditable manner in which he acquit- 
ted himself of his duties. This might have secured for him > 
from the legislature of his native State, a repetition of the 
experiment which had been made in favor of his brother at the 
preceding election, a union of his name with that of Mr. Jeffer- 
son as the choice of the two candidates of the Electoral College. 
Had such a union been actually made, the effect would have 
been his elevation certainly to the second office, and perhaps 
even to the first. That it was not made, was very much owing 
to the decision of General Pinckney himself. Unwilling to sub- 
ject himself to the remotest suspicion of bad faith, after the 
reception of Mr. Hamilton’s pamphlet admitted of a possible 
inference of collusion, he insisted upon standing or falling upon 
the same ticket inseparably with Mr. Adams.2~ The conse- 
quence was that the federalists would enter into no coalition, 


1 This pamphlet, with the note attached, and some other tracts, bound in a 
volume once belonging to Collot, was brought from France, since the commence- 
ment of this work, by one of its publishers, the late James Brown, and is now in 
the possession of the author. 

2 One of Mr. Hamilton’s most ardent friends, General Gunn, of Georgia, 
seems to lament that this double treachery had not been committed. Works of 
A. Hamilton, vol. vi. p. 483. 
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and Thomas Jefferson was enabled to secure seven votes to 
Aaron Burr, the ubiquitous evil genius of the author of the 
pamphlet himself. 

Under the circumstances in which the parties went into the 
election, with the federalists divided among themselves, and 
with little heart or hope, the cause of surprise is that they 
should have come so near success as they did. The loss of the 
election in the city of New York, in the month of May preced- 
ing, had determined the votes in the legislature of that State 
for Mr. Jefferson. But even this would not have turned the 
scale, had South Carolina, which hung in suspense, proved true. 
Both results were arrived at through the cool astuteness of 
Aaron Burr, profiting by the excessive self-reliance of Mr. Ham- 
ilton. In truth, the latter was no match for his opponent in the 
game to which he had lent himself. With abilities beyond 
comparison higher, and aspirations the magnitude of which 
alone gave him far superior dignity, he only failed in sufficiently 
measuring the descent he was making when he entered upon 
the arena of partisan intrigue on the same level with his arch- 
enemy. The source of this error is to be traced to a deficiency 
in early moral foundations, the effects of which, here and there, 
make themselves visible, breaking out of the folds of a noble 
nature throughout his career, but especially towards its close. 
It was this which substituted the false idol of honor, as wor- 
shipped in the society of his day, for the eternal law of God; 
which impelled him to justify himself against a charge of 
peculation of the public money at the expense of a public 
confession of what to him seemed the more venial offence of 
aiding to corrupt an immortal soul; which led him into the 
clandestine relations with the cabinet officers of Mr. Adams, 
and the ultimate breach of confidence he made such awkward 
attempts to hide; which prompted that application to the 
upright John Jay, marked by the latter with so significant a 
condemnation ;! and, lastly, which, in the vain idea of the im- 
portance to his ulterior schemes, of retaining the regards of 
superficial men, drove him, against his most solemn convictions 
of duty, to the act that presented him unanealed for the final 
sentence of his Maker. 


1 Jay’s Life of John Jay, vol. i. p. 414. 
VOL. I. 50 
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In the election, the event which one section-of the feder- 
alists had anxiously desired, an equality of the votes between 
Mr. Adams and Mr. Pinckney, did not happen, by reason of the 
refusal of Arthur Fenner, of Rhode Island, to sacrifice Mr. 
Adams. But the same thing did happen where it was not 
desired, and where no labor had been spent to bring it about, 
that is on the side which supported Mr. Jefferson and Aaron 
Burr. Each of these gentlemen received seventy-three votes, 
or three votes more than the number necessary for a choice. 
This did not point out who was to be President; so that the 
task of choosing between the two devolved upon the House 
of Representatives, a numerical majority of whom belonged to 
the federal side, although not a majority, when counted by 
States, according to the mode prescribed by the constitution 
for this election. Of course, Mr. Adams was now out of the 
question. He had nothing more to look forward to than the 
dreary pageant of three months which the constitution requires 
every President to enact after substantial power has departed 
from him. 

The first sign of dissolution was the dropping away of the 
decayed limbs. So soon as General Pinckney was supposed 
to have failed, the scruples which had haunted the mind of Mr. 
Wolcott, about holding his office under Mr. Adams, returned 
with force. On the 8th of November, he addressed to the Pres- 
ident a letter of resignation, which was to take effect at the 
close of the year, that is, about sixty days before the expira- 
tion of Mr. Adams’s own term. He was not ashamed to add 
something about affording him suitable time to designate a 
successor to the official crumbs which he was disposed to leave 
unconsumed. So adroitly had he conducted himself, that Mr. 
Adams, though aware of his devotion to the views of Mr. Ham- 
ilton, had never ranged him in his mind in the same cate- 
gory with Colonel Pickering or McHenry. To the day of his 
death he always excepted him from the suspicions of bad faith, 
which he entertained of the others. Recent disclosures, how- 
ever, place him in much the most sombre position of the three. 
From the day of the departure of his comrades, he remained the 
only person of the cabinet in secret relations with Mr. Hamilton. 
Not deterred by their dismissal, he seems to have used the wam- 
ing only to labor the harder to cover the traces of his industrious 
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treachery. His efforts to betray and disgrace his chief, as well 
by stimulating the disaffection of others wherever he could, 
as by supplying and revising the materials for the vindictive 
assault of Mr. Hamilton, are now before the world. It is no 
part of the present design to dwell upon them further than is 
necessary to show how deeply Mr. Adams was wronged by this 
behavior. One of the favorite modes of detraction resorted to 
by him and his associates was to describe his chief as unreason- 
ably jealous and suspicious. How little he deserved this at the 
hands of Mr. Wolcott will now appear. ‘Towards the last days 
of his official term, Mr. Adams, remembering that his old secre- 
tary had retired under no favorable pecuniary circumstances, 
fixed upon him, though long removed from practice in the 
courts, as a suitable recipient of the life-long post of judge of 
the circuit court of the United States, under the law freshly 
passed for the reorganization of the courts. He did this with- 
out prompting or suggestion from any one, out of personal 
regard, and in the overflowing confidence of his heart in one 
whom he believed to have been faithful to him, and honorable in 
all his dealings. Mr. Wolcott betrayed no sensitive delicacy in 
-accepting this most unmerited reward. He did not look back 
upon the secret letters which might, some day, show him to the 
world as he really was. He confessed nothing, but cheerfully 
took the gift from the hand of the man he had so sedulously 
labored to destroy. In his letter of acknowledgment he prom- 
ised a change at least for the future. “ Believing,” said he, 
“that gratitude to benefactors is among the most amiable, and 
ought to be among the most indissoluble of social obligations, 
I shall, without reserve, cherish the emotions which are inspired 
by a sense of duty and honor on this occasion.” ‘There is 
reason to suppose that from that date to the end of his life, he 
kept this promise; for letters down to a late period remain 
among Mr. Adams’s papers as evidence to show it. Had it not 
been for the revival of the memory of these events, in the most 
painful form of partisan harshness towards Mr. Adams, by the 
publication of Mr. Wolcott’s papers, this exposition, unwillingly 
made, and based almost exclusively upon the testimony therein 
furnished, would never have been needed. 
The second session of the sixth congress began on the 22d 
of November, with a speech from the President, destined to be 
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his last. It is remarkable as more exclusively his own work 
than any of its predecessors. The exordium, which is brief and 
dignified, alludes in suitable terms to the inauguration of the 
new seat of government at Washington, where the different 
departments of government were now for the first time assem- 
bled. 

“ May this territory,” he said, “ be the residence of virtue and 
happiness! In this city may that piety and virtue, that wisdom 
and magnanimity, that constancy and self-government, which 
adorned the great character whose name it bears, be forever 
held in veneration! Here, and throughout our country, may 
simple manners, pure morals, and true religion flourish for- 
ever)” 

Recommending to the care of congress the territory thus con- 
secrated, he proceeded to give a summary of the relations of the 
country with foreign nations, and of the state of the negotia- 
tions yet pending with Great Britain and France. A treaty of 
amity and commerce had been concluded with Prussia. ‘Turn- 
ing from thence to the view of domestic affairs, he touched 
upon the reduction effected of the military organization, recom- ~ 
mended further measures for the establishment of a defensive 
naval force, and dwelt with some urgency on the necessity of 
amending the judiciary system. He congratulated the House 
of Representatives upon the prosperous condition of the revenue 
during the year, the amount received exceeding that of any 
former equal period, and-concluded with the following some- 
what significant exhortation : — 

“As one of the grand community of nations, our attention is 
irresistibly drawn to the important scenes which surround us. 
If they have exhibited an uncommon portion of calamity, it is 
the province of humanity to deplore, and of wisdom to avoid the 
causes which may have produced it. If, turning our eyes home- 
ward, we find reason to rejoice at the prospect which presents 
itself; if we perceive the interior of our country prosperous, free 
and happy ; if all enjoy in safety, under the protection of laws 
emanating only from the general will, the fruits of their own 
labor, we ought to fortify and cling to those institutions which 
have been the source of much real felicity, and resist with un- 
abating perseverance the progress of those dangerous innova- 
tions which may diminish their influence.” 
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This picture of the state of the country was not in the least 
eXaggerated. ‘The trying crisis caused by the French revolution 
was now over, and the people were just beginning to feel the 
prosperity, which was about to come upon them in a flood. 
All that was needed was peace, and this was on the point of 
being secured to them. The great responsibility’ which Mr. 
Adams had assumed, was completely redeemed by the event. 
The neutrality of the country was saved. A few weeks brought 
the tidings of the success of the much denounced commission to 
France, in framing a convention. Straggling murmurs against 
the insufficiency of its provisions from some of the malcontents 
availed nothing against the general disposition to accept it as 
a terminator of all differences. Only one important objection 
was raised to it. ‘The second article annulled the old treaties 
containing the guarantee that had proved so troublesome, but it 
left the question of indemnities on both sides for past grievances, 
as a matter to be settled at some more convenient time. This 
involved on the one side the question of compensation for sur- 
render of the guarantee, and on the other the indemnity for 
injuries done by the spoliations upon American commerce, dur- 
ing the violence of the revolution. The Senate, not content to 
leave open a source of future dissensions, ratified the treaty, 
with the exception of this article, which they desired to have 
expunged, and of the substitution of a provision that it should 
be in force for eight years. The President accepted the rati- 
fication in this form, but not without leaving on record his 
own opinion, that the treaty was better as it originally stood. 
Further negotiations became necessary. Assent to the required 
modifications was readily obtained from Napoleon, but it was 
saddled with a little proviso the effect of which went’ far to 
prove the correctness of the President’s opinion. It was in 
these words: “ Provided that by this retrenchment the two 
States renounce the respective pretensions, which are the ob- 
ject of the said article.” This little condition abandoned the 
rights of reclamation to the amount of twenty or thirty millions 
of dollars, for the most unjustifiable robberies of private prop- 
erty ever committed by a civilized nation. The United States 
obtained from this abandonment of the claims of some of their 
citizens a great benefit; but to this day those citizens and their 

«descendants have had no reason to draw any favorable distine- 
50 * L2 
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tion between the parties abroad who originally did the wrong, 
and those at home who profited by sacrificing their rights, and 
who yet withhold from them even the most trifling compensa- 
tion. Very fortunately for Mr. Adams, this, the only stain which 
attaches to that negotiation, does not rest upon his garments. 

Two domestic events of note mark this session. The first 
was the election of a President of the United States for the 
first time by the House of Representatives. The second was 
the passage of an act to reorganize the judicial system of the 
Union. 

In the first case it has been already stated, that the choice 
was confined between Thomas Jefferson and Aaron Burr. 
There was not a doubt in the mind of a single member, which 
of the two the popular will intended to make the President. 
There should not have been a doubt which should be preferred. 
Yet such is the strength of party passions, when once roused, 
that no calculation of what will be done can ever be based upon 
merely abstract considerations of expediency or of right. The 
federalists controlled the voices of six States, and they neutral- 
ized two more. ‘There were sixteen States, nine of whom were 
necessary to elect. But Mr. Jefferson had only eight in his 
favor. He therefore could not be chosen without their assent 
express or implied. It was enough that they had the power to 
change the result, for them to be tempted to use it. The com- 
bined fear and hatred of Mr. Jefferson, who seemed to many of 
them the type of destruction to every thing valuable on earth, 
pethaps not unmingled with a hope of making terms not abso- 
lutely unfavorable to a revival of their own influence, led them, 
as a choice of evils, to give the preference to Mr. Burr. The 
violatién of the spirit of a popular election, by a perversion 
of its forms, had been already made so familiar to them by the 
sanction of Mr. Hamilton, that they were little moved by his 
remonstrances, now that they were earnestly applied to prevent 
this to him very unwelcome result. Such is not infrequently 
the consequence of such a departure from sound principle to 
serve a temporary end. 

Mr. Hamilton was not averse to any refinement of policy 
short of actually electing Mr. Burr. He wrote to Mr. Wolcott, 
that it might “be well enough to throw out a lure for him, in 
order to tempt him to start for the plate, and then lay the founda- 
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tion of dissension between the two chiefs.! But further than this, 
he was unwilling to go. There can be no doubt that in this 
scruple he was right. But he could not fail to foresee that in 
case of Bum’s success he could have no hope of exercising more 
control over either the chief or those who had elected him than 
he would have done under Mr. Adams. To him Burr was 
the most formidable of all opponents, because he lived on his 
own ground, and baffled him at every turn. But the federalists 
being mostly from the Northern States, sympathized the more 
with Burr for that very reason. Parties rarely spend the time 
in refining. If it was allowable to “throw out a lure to Mr. 
Burr,” the step was easy to giving him a vote. Thus it hap- 
pened that the federal members took a course, success in which 
would have proved a misfortune, and wherein failure sunk them 
forever in the public esteem. Notwithstanding the election of 
Mr. Jefferson was effected at last by the honest scruples of some, 
and the timidity of others, who withdrew their opposition, that 
triumph gave so great an impulse to the victors, that no credit 
was ever awarded to those through whom it was attained. In 
all such political strokes, no medium is to be found between 

“success and utter ruin. The great federal party which had shed 
so much lustre over the inauguration of the new government, 
which claimed Washington as its solar orb, and a host of the 
best and greatest of the revolutionary heroes as its lesser lights, 
sunk in obscurity and disgrace, martyrs to the false and immoral 
maxim, that the end will sometimes justify bad means. 

It is one of the inconveniences attending the elective forms 
of the federal government, that every fourth year must be 
wasted in the process of transition from one administration 
to another. Most especially is this true, when the change be- 
comes at the same time a change of parties. The acting Pres- 
ident is then left scarcely strong enough to preserve the ordinary 
course of business. This inconvenience was most seriously 
felt by Mr. Adams. ‘The desertion of Mr. Wolcott rendered it 
impossible to find a person, not already in office, willing to 
occupy the post of Secretary of the Treasury for only two 
months; and what was true in that case was equally true in 
every other, the tenure of which was subject to be terminated 


1 Hamilton to Wolcott. Hamiltan’s Works, vol. vi. p. 486. 
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by the incoming President. As a consequence, Mr. Dexter was 
transferred to the treasury from the war department, whilst the 
latter was left temporarily under the same charge. There 
was, however, one class of exceptions to this rule. The feder- 
alists, who still held the power in both Houses, alarmed by the 
prospect of having Mr. Jefferson at the head of affairs, a man 
whose opinions respecting the judiciary were supposed to be 
radical in the extreme, determined upon carrying into effect 
the other measure Of this session, already alluded to, the reor- 
ganization of the federal courts. This had been often and 
repeatedly urged by the executive, and was really called for by 
the changes that had taken place in the population and cireum- 
stances of the country. The union of the duties of riding a 
circuit with those attached to a seat upon the supreme bench, 
whilst it has some advantages, has, in a wide-spread land and 
under cumulative litigation, objections which become more and 
more serious with the progress of time. It must sooner or later 
be abandoned. The new act reduced the number of justices of 
the supreme court in future, and increased the district courts to 
twenty-three, arranged into six'circuits to be travelled by three 
judges in each. It was not in itself ill devised for the purposes 
intended, but it happened quite unfortunately that it established 
a large number of offices with a life-tenure, which were to be 
filled. 

Had the President determined to withhold the appointments, 
in such a manner as to give the nomination to his successor, 
a serious difficulty might have been avoided, and the irrita- 
tion, which ultimately effected the repeal of the act, prevented. 
Had he been, what the violent federalists not infrequently in 
their private correspondence say he was, disposed to court his 
opponents, nothing would have been more easy than to have 
secured their good-will by a simple omission to act. This 
course would have been under all circumstances the most ad- 
visable. But Mr. Adams, once entertaining the most friendly 
feelings toward Mr. Jefferson, had had his faith in his principles 
greatly shaken in the contests of the preceding twelve years, 
and most especially in regard to his disposition towards the 
judiciary. He fully believed that the control he might obtain 
over the courts, by filling them with the extreme men among 
his followers, would endanger the safety of the government 
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itself. He therefore viewed the power placed in his hands as 
one which it was a paramount duty to exercise, for the best 
good of the Union. ‘The last days of the session were therefore 
spent in a laborious effort to select from the great number of 
candidates recommended, such as seemed the most- capable, 
honest, and firm to fill these seats. 

It naturally followed, that members of the federal party were 
generally appointed. Mr. Jefferson resented this more than any 
other act of Mr. Adams’s life. But in view of the events which 
followed his entry into office, the attack made upon the courts, 
as well as the particular assaults upon several of its officers 
through the forms of impeachment, it may well be questioned 
whether the vehement contest on the incidental question of 
the repeal of this new law, did not prove a shelter to the general 
sysiem, and ensure it the stability which it has enjoyed ever 
since. Almost at the same time happened the resignation by 
Mr. Ellsworth of his high post of Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court. Mr. Adams immediately offered the place to John Jay, 
then Governor of New York; and, upon his declining it on 
account of his health, he tendered it to John Marshall, his Secre- 

~tary of State. These appointments excited dissatisfaction on 
both sides of him. The ultra federalists murmured at the 
nomination of Jay as useless, and complained that Patterson 
had been overlooked in order to reward a favorite ; the opposi- 
tion, that the strongest opponent of their chief in Virginia had 
been set as a check over him. But looking back upon the events 
of the first half of this century, and upon the combination of 
qualities, requisite to fill that most responsible and difficult post 
in such a manner as to consolidate instead of weakening the 
Union, it is scarcely possible for the most prejudiced man to 
deny that the selection by John Adams of John Marshall to be 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States was, 
for its political consequences, second in importance only to that 
virtually made by the same individual, twenty-five years earlier, 
of George Washington, as commander-in-chief of their armies. 

Thus terminated the official life of Mr. Adams. His Presi- 
dency had been one long and severe trial, in the course of 
which it was his lot to have his firmness and independence of 
spirit put to the test for the fourth time in his career, under cir- 
cumstances more appalling than ever before. For the first time 
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his own popularity sunk completely under the shock. He retired 
disgraced in the popular estimation, and his name became a 
by-word of odium for many years. But he had fully redeemed 
the pledge into which he entered with himself at the commence- 
ment of his career, to “act a fearless, intrepid, undaunted part,” 
though not forgetting “likewise to act a prudent, cautious, and 
considerate part.”! And never was a union of these qualities 
more exemplified than during this administration, in the course 
of which his inflexible courage had saved the neutral policy, 
and had removed the obstacles which threatened the prosperity 
of the nation at the moment that he took the helm. 


1 See the Diary for the 24th May, 1778, vol. ii. p. 320. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


RETIREMENT FROM Pouxsiic Lire — OccuprpaTIONS — RELATIONS WITH 
JEFFERSON — DEATH. 


On the 4th of March, 1801, the day upon which Mr. Jefferson 
was inaugurated President of the United States, Mr. Adams 
retired from public life, after an uninterrupted course of service 
of six and twenty years, in a greater variety of trusts than fell 
to the share of any other American of his time. He had gone 
through all of them with acknowledged credit to himself and 
honor to the country, excepting the last, and in that he felt that 
by a concurrence of adverse circumstances he was visited with 
censure which neither his motives nor his acts had merited. 
Sensitive and ardent in his temperament, he would not wait to 
be present at the installation of his successor, or to exchange 
the customary forms of civility in transferring the office. In 
this course, as not consistent with true dignity, or with the 
highest class of Christian virtue, he was perhaps wrong. It 
certainly would have been more politic to have made profes- 
sions of confidence in Mr. Jefferson. But that was not his way, 
when he did not entertain them. He shared strongly in the 
distrust universal among the federalists, of that gentleman’s 
intentions, and he believed, not without color of reason, that 
he had acted somewhat disingenuously towards himself. This 
was a strong motive for declining to be present at the inaugura- 
tion, but it was not by any means the only one. Had the party 
which elected him really made him its head; had it stood 
unitedly and cordially by him in the policy which he had felt 
it his duty to prefer, he believed that he should never have been 
exposed to the necessity of any such trial. But even if, in spite 
of every exertion, defeat had followed, with a united support, 
the exultation of the victors might have been easily endured, 
as an inevitable concomitant of the chances of the popular 
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favor. Such had not been the case. He felt that his most bit- 
ter enemies had been of his own household, whom he had 
offended because he would not submit to be a mere instrument 
to execute a policy, which he could not approve. Although he 
did not even then suspect the extent to which he had been cir- 
cumyented, he knew enough to convince him that he had been 
a victim of treachery, and that, as such, he must, if he remained, 
be shown up before both his opponents and his friends. Many 
of his own side, who had arraigned his policy and attributed 
to it their overthrow, would draw some consolation to them- 
selves from seeing him pay any penalty, however severe, for 
having pursued it. Of these a considerable number were in the 
Senate, friends of the individual who had destroyed him. To 
them, then, as well as to Mr. Jeflerson’s followers he was to 
be made a spectacle, if he should stay to be a part of the 
pageant. No. His proud spirit would not endure it. He would 
not consent to enact the captive chief in the triumphant proces- 
sion of the victor to the capitol. 

But in addition to this, there were other and better reasons 
for desiring to escape a burdensome ceremonial. The state of 
his feelings at home was not in harmony with such a scene. 
He had just passed through the first severe domestic affliction 
of his life. His second son, Charles, who had grown up to man- 
hood, had been married, and settled in the city of New York 
with fair prospects of success, had but a-few weeks before 
breathed his last, leaving a wife and two infant children as his 
only legacy to his father’s care. In a note, addressed to Mr. Jef- 
ferson, who had opened a letter relating to the matter, which had 
come by mistake to him after his accession, but which he trans- 
mitted unread, Mr. Adams feelingly alludes to this. “Had you 
read the papers inclosed,” he said, “they might have given you 
a moment of melancholy, or, at least, of sympathy with a 
mourning father. ‘They related wholly to the funeral of a son, 
who was once the delight of my eyes, and a darling of my 
heart, cut off in the flower of his days, amidst very flattering 
prospects, by causes which have been the greatest grief of my 
heart, and the deepest affliction of my life” In the state of 
mind here described, gloomy from the combined pzessure of 
public and private evils, it surely cannot be matter for much 
wonder that he should resolve to avoid a situation in which 
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his presence would be a severe trial to himself and of no com- 
pensating advantage to any one. Yet he was much censured 
for this act, at the time, by those who knew nothing of the 
circumstances, and who saw in it only a pettish sally of mor- 
tified ambition. 

Upon his return to Massachusetts, the legislature, represent- 
ing a large number of the people of his own State, who for 
more than twenty years had not swerved for a moment in their 
confidence in Mr. Adams, and who saw no reason to withdraw 
it now, adopted the following address, which was carried out 
and presented to him at his residence in Quincy by the presid- 
ing officers of the two Houses, attended by a numerous escort. 


“TO JOHN ADAMS. 


“At the moment, Sir, that you are descending from the ex- 
alted station of the first magistrate of the American nation, to 
mingle with the mass of your fellow-citizens, the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts, your native State, embrace the occasion to pour forth 
the free-will offering of their sincere thanks for the many im- 
portant and arduous services you have rendered your country. 

In the performance of this act, the legislature have but one 
heart, and that vibrates with affection, respect, and gratitude for 
your virtues, talents, and patriotism. 

We conceive it unnecessary to detail the character of him, 
whose life from earliest manhood has been eminently devoted 
to the public good. This will be the delightful employment of 
the faithful and able historian. 

Our posterity will critically compare the illustrious characters 
which have elevated the condition of man, and dignified civil 
society, through the various ages of the world, and will, with 
grateful effusions and conscious pride, point to that of their 
beloved countryman. 

The period of the administration of our general government, 
under the auspices of Washington and Adams, will be consid- 
ered as among the happiest eras of time. The example of their 
integrity possesses a moral and political value, which no calcu- 
lation can reach, and will be justly estimated as a standard for 
future Presidents of the United States. 

VOL. I. 51 
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We receive you, Sir, with open arms, esteem and veneration ; 
confidently hoping that you will possess undisturbed those 
blessings of domestic retirement, which great minds always 
appreciate and enjoy with dignity. 

We devoutly supplicate the Father of the Universe, that you 
may realize, while you continue on earth, all the happiness of 
which human nature is susceptible ; and when your course shall 
be finished here, that your spirit may receive the transcendent 
rewards of the just.” ! 


The next year, his fellow-citizens in his own town of Quincy 
seized the occasion of his birthday to pay their respects to him, 
and to offer the following affectionate address : — 


“ Srr, — The return of this anniversary cannot fail to awaken 
in our breasts the warmest sentiments of gratitude and esteem. 
It recalls to view the many important events of your public 
life, events intimately connected with those principles and pro- 
ceedings which constitute the greatest glory of our country, and 
which will form some of the most valuable pages in the history 
of nations. 

We hope the liberty we have taken in personally waiting 
upon you on this occasion will not be deemed an intrusion. 
And while we offer you our respectful congratulations, we must 
beg you to be assured that this visit is the result of feeling and 
not of ceremony. 

The early and decided part which you took in support of the 
liberties of America; the series of patriotic and successful exer- 
tions, which distinguished you the firm, unwavering, and able 
friend of these States; the many stations of high responsibility 
which you filled so much to the advantage of your fellow- 
citizens throughout our’ Revolution, gave you an honorable title 
to their veneration and love. 

But your services to your country did not end with the 
accomplishment of our Independence. Since that period, it has ~ 
required, and you have devoted to its cause, the energies of 
your comprehensive mind. Your civil administration as Pres- 
ident of the United States, at a crisis of peculiar difficulty and 


1 The answer to this address is printed in vol. ix. p. 236. 
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danger, warded off evils which seemed inevitable, and secured 
blessings that appeared unattainable. It vindicated the national 
honor, accommodated serious differences with two of the most 
powerful nations of Europe, and left the United States, with 
the means of a speedy extinction of the public debt, a full 
treasury, and a flourishing commerce, to cultivate the arts of 
peace. . 

May these things be ever held in suitable remembrance. May 
no untoward circumstances wholly take away the fair prospect 
we have had of national prosperity and greatness. For you, 
Sir, we offer our supplications to the Sovereign of the Universe, 
that your invaluable life may be long preserved. In any critical 
~ conjuncture of affairs, may your countrymen yet have the bene- 
fit of that foresight, wisdom, and experience which have so 
often availed and supported them. And when you shall finally 
be called to bid adieu to this world and its concerns, may the 
cheering words promised to the good and the faithful, hail you 
to the mansions of blessedness.” 


October 30, 1802. 


But with the exception of a few manifestations of this kind, 
the seclusion into which Mr. Adams was at once plunged, at 
his farm in Quincy, was profound in the extreme. No more 
striking proof of it remains than his correspondence. 'The letters 
addressed to him in the year prior to the 4th of March, 1801, 
may be counted by thousands. ‘Those of the next year scarcely 
number a hundred, and he wrote even less than he received. A 
few old and tried friends sent kind expressions of their warm 
regard, which he acknowledged in the same spirit, but the 
crowd who had solicited favors, so long as there were any to 
grant, moved on according to immemorial usage, towards the 
newly-created fountain of supply. Such are the vicissitudes of 
statesmen, as well under the forms of republican America, as 
in the courts of kings. ‘To Mr. Adams, however, this change 
was most trying as a transition from a state of the utmost intel- 
lectual activity to one of the most sluggish repose. For years 
before, he had looked forward to the event not without some 
misgivings as to the possible effect upon his health. But now 
that at last it was come, he addressed himself with such courage 
as he might to the resumption of the private occupations within 
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his reach. And, first of all, he naturally looked back to the early 
fancy of his life, from which he had never been weaned by other 
avocations, abroad or at home, however numerous or important. 
All the fortune he had inherited or succeeded in acquiring, had 
been invested in the lands around him. These he set about 
cultivating and improving; and they furnished his main support 
for the remainder of his days. At first, under the stimulus 
of the attack of Mr. Hamilton, he devoted some time to the 
preparation of a reply; and the next year he entered upon a 
project of an extended autobiography; but- neither of these 
schemes retained its attraction sufficiently to reach completion. 
Although invited, in many forms, by the authorities of the State 
and of the neighboring town of Boston to attend upon public 
oceasions, he accepted them only when it would have been 
uncivil to do otherwise. His indisposition to take part in new 
political questions was so decided, that it is scarcely likely it 
would have been ever overcome, but for one accidental circum- 
stance. He had a son, who had already entered upon a bril- 
liant public career, and whose position was rapidly becoming a 
prominent one in the contentions of the times. 

A detailed examination of the events of this period, as con- 
nected with the career of this son, is not within the scope of 
this work. ‘They will be touched upon, therefore, only so far as 
may be necessary to explain their effect upon the situation 
of Mr. Adams during the remainder of his life. From the day 
of Mr. Jefferson’s accession, the federalists, disheartened by the 
division in their own ranks, and discredited by the failure of 
the attempt to elect Mr. Burr, gave up united exertion. Mr. 
Marshall, the representative of one form of opinion, had become 
chief justice of the supreme court. Mr. Jay, at the close of his 
term of service as Governor of New York, voluntarily retired 
into private life. Upon Mr. Adams the whole odium of the 
party defeat had been concentrated by the victors, with the 
new President at their head. No prominent man remained, 
excepting Alexander Hamilton, and he was considered rather as 
the type of one section than of the whole party. Yet under 
him rallied the only considerable fragment that kept together 
after the great defeat. It was composed, in the main, of per- 
sons in New England and New York, leaning to extremes in 
opinion, and with difficulty withheld from violent courses even 
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by the dissuasive counsels! of him in whom they placed most 
confidence. Yet even he appeared to be only counselling delay 
in order the more completely “ to reserve himself for those crises 
in the public affairs which seemed likely to happen,” when the 
vindictive spirit of Aaron Burr, irritated by his haughty yet 
officious enmity, took advantage of an indiscreet remark made 
by him at a public meeting, to force him into the field of com- 
bat in which he fell. Thus it happened that in 1804 all those 
persons who could be regarded in any general sense as heads 
of opposition to the new administration were removed from the 
scene, at the same time that a treaty with France was nego- 
tiated, by which the splendid acquisition of Louisiana was 
secured to the Union. Neither did the attempt to stir up strife 
within the ranks of the victorious party avail to impair the 
authority of the new President. It fared no better in the hands 
of the disaffected Burr, meditating mysterious projects of a 
new empire in the west, than in those of John Randolph, dis- 
contented by the want of deference to his unreasonable de- 
mands. The consequence was a perfect consolidation of the 
power of the new government, the reélection of Mr. Jefferson by 
the votes of all the electors excepting fourteen, and the ability 
“ to entail the succession to the Presidency at the end of his 
second term, upon the person of James Madison, his con- 
fidential friend and long-tried coadjutor. 

Under this process the federalists crumbled away until few 
traces remained of the once powerful association, south or west 
of the Hudson. The moderate men, despairing of its revival, 
either withdrew from public action altogether or permitted them- 
selves to sink into the ranks of the majority. Neither was this 
tendency altogether imperceptible in New England, where the 
federal ascendency had been the most marked, and where it yet 
maintained itself. But the withdrawal of Mr. Adams, which 
had thrown the direction of the party into the hands of that por- 
tion of it known to be particularly associated with Mr. Hamil- 
ton, threatened to deprive it of a considerable share of strength, 
obtained from the popular confidence reposed in his character 
and services. Mr. Hamilton, in his exploring journey before the 


1 See his letter to Theodore Sedewick, Hamilton’s Works, vol. vi. p. 567. 
This was just before his death. Allusion is there made to a longer and more 
full exposition of his views, which may yet be in existence. 
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election, had come to the conclusion that although the “ strong- 
minded men” were generally in sympathy with himself, those 
of the second class and the body of the people were too much 
disposed to follow Mr. Adams.! The consciousness of this had 
been the cause of the great reluctance manifested by Hamil- 
ton’s friends to the open hostility which he had thought it 
proper to declare. And after the election was decided, it still 
prompted an avoidance of any enlargement of the breach then 
made. ‘The friends of the new government were too numerous 
to render it advisable to hazard the alienation of a single person 
who could be in any way induced to continue in opposition. 
Enmity to Mr. Jefferson was a common bond still to be relied 
on to keep together those who might entertain few other sen- 
timents in unison. Hence, bitterly as they continued to feel 
towards the person who had rejected their advice, and whom, 
for that reason, they had sought in secret to destroy, the 
“ strong-minded men” deemed it expedient to avoid every occa- 
sion for pushing further the differences that had already taken 
place.® 

So far as John Adams was concerned, no motive remained to 
do so. He had determined upon absolute retirement from pub- 
lic life and all its concerns, and had declared this intention in 
his reply to the address of the Massachusetts legislature* But 
there yet remained a representative of him in the field whose 
position and influence it was not easy to disregard, or prudent 
to overlook. Mr. Adams’s eldest son, John Quincy Adams, 
the companion of his voyages, and of his European life, after 
eight years of creditable service in diplomatic stations abroad, 
which had removed him from all the scenes of contentious 
politics at home, had returned to Massachusetts, with a reputa- 
tion for abilities, character, and learning exceeded by that of no 
one of his generation in the commonwealth. The claims of 
such a man upon the popular confidence, it was dangerous to 


1 A. Hamilton to Carroll. Works of A. Hamilton, vol. vi. p. 446. 

2“'There are three parties in the United States.” So said Mr. Ames, in 
1800, and the observation is worth remembering throughout American history 
since 1789. 

3“ We must keep united, and keep the public with us.” 

Fisher Ames’s Works, vol. i. p. 291. 

Fae of the federalists appear to have apprehended a different intention. 
LDL. 
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neglect. Yet it is not possible to imagine that those persons 
who had been engaged in the clandestine movements to be- 
tray the father, even to the limited extent as yet laid open 
to the public eye, could be likely to entertain much cordiality 
in advancing the son. For they could scarcely fail to impute 
to him some share of filial indignation for the manner in which 
he knew that his father had been treated. Yet in the ardor 
of their hostility to Mr. Jefferson, they were ready to overlook 
a great deal. Besides, the alienation of Mr. Adams might be 
more dangerous to their ascendency than an attempt to con- 
ciliate him by a show of confidence. So they acquiesced in 
a policy of union, which, whilst it conceded a certain share 
of support to him, might secure in return a union of the more 
moderate men upon persons holding opinions like their own. 
It was in this spirit that Mr. Adams was brought forward in 
the autumn of 1802 as a candidate for a seat in the House of 
Representatives, in the Boston District, whilst Colonel Picker- 
ing, the most vehement of his father’s enemies, was presented 
in the same way to the county of Essex. Such coalitions are 
seldom hearty, especially at first. This one did not prove so. 
The people appeared indifferent, and neither candidate was 
chosen. Mr. Adams failed by less than sixty, Colonel Picker- 
ing by about a hundred votes. 

But though defeated here, an opportunity very soon occurred 
when the same policy of equivalents could be carried out . 
more successfully in another form. ‘Two vacancies occurred 
at once in the Senate of the United States. The two branches 
of the Legislature which were to fill them contained a great 
number of intermediate men. An attempt to push Colonel 
Pickering through proved unsuccessful, and a perseverance in 
it threatened to be followed by the election of an opponent. 
Under these circumstances recourse was had to Mr. Adams,} 
then himself a member of the State Senate, and understood 
not to be manageable, as a party man. By assenting to his 
election to one of the places, a way was made for the attain- 


1Mr. Ames’s testimony on this point is decisive. ‘They say also Mr. Adams 
is too unmanageable. Yet he is chosen Senator to congress in consequence of a 
caucus compact, that if Colonel Pickering should not be elected on two trials, 
then the federalists would combine and vote for J. Q. Adams. This happened 
accordingly.” Works of Fisher Ames, vol. i. p. 321. 
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ment of the other by Colonel Pickering. The consequence was 
the election of the two to sit as colleagues representing Massa- 
chusetts in the federal Senate. A more incongruous mixture 
could scarcely be conceived. It was plain that the smouldering 
fires had been covered for the moment, only to kindle into a 
fiercer conflagration upon occasion of the first conflict of opinion 
which might spring out of the disturbed condition of public 
affairs. 

Neither was that occasion long wanting. So long as Mr. 
Jefferson’s domestic policy was in question, and the effort to 
break down the judiciary, first, by the repeal of the organic law 
of 1801, and afterwards by the successive impeachments of 
judges, was continued, there was no risk of a division. But 
when the country became involved in new difficulties from the 
warfare waged among the European powers, the course to be 
pursued was not so clear. The place in which the injury was 
most felt was upon the high seas, and those who suffered 
were the eastern commercial States carrying on a profitable 
neutral trade. The temper of the belligerents had not been 
softened by the peace of Amiens, and the resumption of arms 
became the signal for a course of retaliatory warfare unex- 
ampled in any former contest. To America this was hurtful, 
as a neutral power having rights of trade with each side 
which were too often disregarded by the other. But of the 
two the action of Great Britain was by far the most irritating, 
because her maritime supremacy came the most directly into 
collision with American commerce. Her revival of the rule 
of ’56, for the express object of cutting off a profitable neutral 
trade with the colonies of her enemy, occasioned the capture 
and condemnation of many vessels. 

Yet unpleasant as were the relations made by these events 
they would scarcely have caused a breach, had they not been 
followed up by the claim of a right to search American national 
ships for deserters, and to seize any persons who might be de- 
signated as British-born subjects. It was the case of the frigate 
Chesapeake boarded by the officers of The Leopard, who took 
out of her, in a most arrogant and insulting manner, four of 
her men, which justly roused the indignation of the people of 
the United States. At this day, i: is difficult to understand 
how there could have been a mome’ ’s difference of opinion on 
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the necessity of resenting so insolent an assumption. Yet the 
fact cannot be controverted that the disposition to do it was 
much less strong in the commercial region, the citizens of which 
were immediately liable to suffer from it, than in the purely 
agricultural sections of the interior. There were even found 
leading men disposed to excuse, if not to defend, the preten- 
sions of Great Britain. The times were not favorable to the 
decision of any point of public policy solely upon its merits. 
The violent opponents of Mr. Jefferson were disposed to see in 
every act of his towards England a disposition to play into 
the hands of Napoleon, then believed by them to be meditating 
the subjection of the world; whilst, on the other hand, these 
suspicions were met with a counter belief that these who 
were willing to overlook such aggressions secretly meditated a 
betrayal of their country to the dominion of their ancient step- 
mother. In times of alarm, party passions thrive on extremes 
of opinion. ‘The hatred thus engendered is never satisfied with 
less than the reciprocal imputation of crime. If Mr. Jefferson 
and his counsellors were on the one side said to be sold to 
France, on the other, Colonel Pickering and his coadjutors of 
the Essex junto, were set down as in secret conspiracy with the 
* British ministry. 
In the midst of the turmoil John Adams and his son occupied 
a difficult position. Although by no means satisfied with the 
general coldness of Mr. Jefferson towards the commercial 
States, they were not so far carried away by their feelings as 


_ to overlook the superciliousness of Great Britain. They had 


known it by personal experience in its most offensive shapes, 
and they felt that submission to it in any form was not the 
most likely way to put an end to it for the future. Hence 
it happened that upon the occurrence of the outrage on The 
Chesapeake both of them hesitated not a moment in express- 
ing their indignation, and their earnest wishes for measures of 
redress. Finding the federalists with whom he was connected 
unprepared to listen to his suggestions of immediate action, 
John Quincy Adams determined to signify his own opinion at 
all events. He therefore attended the public meeting called in 
Boston to that end. It was not called as a party meeting; but 
his presence among those generally ranked as opponents who 
naturally constituted the greater part, was no sooner perceived, 
NI 2 
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than by general acclamation he was summoned to take part in 

the deliberations. The resolutions were confined to the object 

for which the meeting was called; yet the act of Mr. Adams_ 

was construed among the federalists as ominous of the division 
which soon Beak fell out. 

It is not necessary to go into this nestor further than it may 
show the influence which it had over the action of the subject of 
this narrative. It is sufficient to this purpose to say that among 
other measures occasioned by the attack on The Chesapeake, 
was a proclamation issued by Mr. Jefferson, interdicting British 
armed vessels from entering the harbors of the United “States. 
The British ministry on their part, conscious of the indignity 
which had been committed by the rashness of their officer, be- 
trayed anxiety to atone for it rather as an exceptional act of 
incivility, than by disclaiming the right of search itself. In 
this spirit, whilst they determined upon sending a special minis- 
ter to make negotiations and explanations confined to that 
single outrage, they accompanied the act by issuing the king’s 
proclamation, recalling all British seamen from service under 
the flags of foreign nations, which was followed by other meas- 
ures of hostility to the neutral trade of America by no means 
calculated to promote reconciliation. Colonel Pickering, how- 
ever, viewing the policy of the administration as one designed 
to precipitate a war with Great Britain, drew up a paper 
expressive of his views upon the questions in dispute between 
the two governments, in the course of which he was carried 
so far as to palliate, if not directly to defend, the claim made 
in the king’s proclamation. This paper roused the indignation 
of John Adams, and for the first time since his retirement, he 
broke silence by publishing an examination of the grounds of 
the pretension. ‘This paper is inserted in the ninth volume 
of the present work. Thus, in conjunction with a more general 
reply to Pickering drawn up at the same time by his son, a new 
issue between the parties was formed, an issue which subse- 
quent events widened into a perfect ‘ein presenting on the 
one side all of the federalists who had been dissatisfied with 
his administration driven to extremes in opposition, and on the 
other the whole weight of Mr. Adams’s authority thrown on the 


side of Mr. Jefferson and the most vehement of his ancient 
enemies, 
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Had Great Britain been actuated during this period by a 
tithe of the conciliatory temper which has been manifested in 
her relations with the United States of late years, it cannot 
admit of a doubt that the difficulties which led to the war of 
1812 might have been removed; but her ministers and people 
yet smarting under the recollection of the failure to uphold her 
sovereignty in America, instinctively shrunk from every conces- 
sion to men whom they still regarded too much in the light of 
successful rebels. Still impressed with the exclusive commercial 
notions of the preceding century, they saw with a jealousy little 
disguised, the plenteous returns flowing into the coffers of 
fic old subjects from a fortunate neutrality in the wars which 
were bearing them down; and they lost no opportunity so to 
apply the harshest Rencinie: of national law as to seize as much 
as they could of this abundance for their own benefit. Nego- 
tiations carried on whilst such a spirit prevailed, could end in 
nothing valuable. Napoleon had, early in his career, learned the 
lesson how uncertain a science is that diplomacy which rests its 
expectations only upon the supposed interests of peoples or 
governments. ‘The passions form the great elements of calcula- 
tion, at the same time that they defy all human sagacity.! This 
remark was never more true than during the long series of 
events, dating from the French revolution, in which he himself 
played the chief part. ‘The evidences of it are thickly strewed 
along the course of these times, in the shape either of orders in 
council, paper blockades, and imperial decrees, or in the more 
bloody yet quite as profitless butcheries of the Nile, Trafalgar, 
and Copenhagen, of Austerlitz, Jena, Borodino, and Waterloo. 
A conciliatory spirit, guided by a benevolent regard for the wel- 
fare of millions of the race, would have saved all these horrors 
in a day; but the delirium of the sovereigns of these times 
proved the truth of the poet’s verses on a scale in comparison 
with which the sufferings of the Greeks which he lamented were 
but as solitary accidents. 

And in this wanton strife Great Britain was not slow to take 
her part. Instead of forbearance and moderation, her tone was 
domineering and her temper savage; and nowhere was this 
more sensibly felt than in the bearing of her naval officers on the 
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high seas, from the admiral of the red down to the cabin boy. 
Furthermore, among all the foreign nations with which they had 
to deal, none were so much exposed to this harsh treatment as 
Americans. The temper of the old king had engrafted itself 
upon the feelings of the aristocracy, and what is their temper 
will be sure to crop out in the official tone of the army and the 
navy. Under this trial the administration of Mr. Jefferson was 
doomed the more severely to suffer from the fact that the im- 
pression as to his leanings to France had become general in 
England. To reproach him at this day for resenting these 
manifestations of ill-will with too much violence, would be 
wide of the truth. The error, if any was committed, was of an 
opposite kind, in carrying forbearance to the point of timidity. 
If fault there was, it was in half-way contrivances which proved 
weak and inefficacious at a moment when helplessness injured 
Americans more than the power did which insulted them; but 
embargo and non-intercourse were, under the eircumstances in 
which the people had chosen to put themselves, the only alter- 
native. Mr. Adams, as well in his earliest labors in the revolu- 
tionary struggle, as in his later appeals to the pride of his 
countrymen during the difficulties with France, had ever urged 
the establishment of a naval force at least adequate to defend 
the seaboard and to protect the national commerce on the 
ocean; and, during his administration, the foundation of such 
a power had been so well laid, that, with a moderate and grad- 
ual development, it would by this time have been strong enough 
to do essential service. But this was one portion of his policy 
which had been the most severely denounced by his opponents. 
So that when Mr. Jefferson was elevated in his place, it was laid 
aside as having caused a wasteful expenditure of the public 
money. ‘The statesmanship of self-protection was dwarfed into 
an economical array of Lilliputian gun-boats, and the com- 
mercial marine was left to shift for itself if pushed out to sea, 
or to rot at the wharves if kept at home. Confined to this 
alternative, it was certainly less mortifying to preserve the char- 
acter of the country by a voluntary secession from the Ocean, 
than passively to suffer every thing calling itself American to 
become a prey to the raging passions of the European bel- 
ligerents; and either was better than the suggestion, which was 


whispered in some quarters, if not openly favored, of submis- 
sion to the British pretensions. 
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To the possibility of such a step as this last, J. Q. Adams, 
not less than his father, was most resolutely opposed. Their 
joint experience had produced no clearer lesson than this, that 
Great Britain seldom respected the rights of any nation on the 
sea, whose power did not make itself feared. The tone of 
George Canning had not been such as to inspire much con- 
fidence in any immediate change of her old habits. So they 
declared themselves on the side of the government in maintain- 
ing, at all events, the rights of America. From this moment 
they were no longer ranked among the remnants of the federal 
party. The consequences were soon important to them. The 
opposition to the federal government in Massachusetts, greatly 
fortified by the severe pressure upon the community of its anti- 
commercial measures, determined to anticipate the customary 
period of election of a new senator, in order the more sig- 
nificantly to mark the withdrawal of their confidence from the 
incumbent. * . 

These particulars, which will find space for fuller develop- 
ment in the biography of the son, are here alluded to for the pur- 
pose only of tracing the progress of the irritations which ended 
in reviving the controversies of an earlier time. Some of the 
more violent federalists, not confining themselves to the topics 
before them, and provoked by the interposition of Mr. Adams 
in support of an administration which they abhorred, strove to 
impair whatever influence might remain to him, by a recurrence 
to the charges contained in Mr. Hamilton’s pamphlet. Such is 
party warfare, from the ferocity of which no man who seeks 
strongly to affect public opinion, in times of agitation in a free 
country, can ever hope to be exempt. In the day of it, Mr. 
Adams had collected the materials for a replication to that 
attack, but partly from his own indifference to perfecting any 
literary labor, partly in consequence of the fate of his assailant, 
and perhaps from the fruitless nature of the contest, he suffered 
them to lie unused, until they had ceased to attract his atten- 
tion. The stimulus of this assault now roused him to look 
them up. It so happened that the columns of a newspaper 
in Boston, then seeking to extend its circulation, were freely 
offered to him by the proprietors. This informal mode of 
publication was peculiarly tempting to him, as it released him 
from the necessity, always burdensome, of methodizing and 
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polishing his composition. At first he proposed to confine 
himself simply to a defence of the mission to France, which 
constituted the gravamen of Mr. Hamilton’s attack; but once 
engaged in the review of his past life, he enlarged his plan, 
until it extended itself to the publication of a large part of his 
most valuable papers. These labors were continued from time 
to time for the space of three years. A portion, embracing per- 
haps two thirds of the communications, was collected, and 
published in numbers, which make together an octavo volume, 
entitled, “ Correspondence of the late President Adams, origi- 
nally published in the Boston Patriot, in a series of Letters.” 
This book is now very rarely to be met with. 

No more unfortunate time for the attainment of the object 
which the writer had in view could have been selected. He 
had borne with injustice and misrepresentation so long, without 
defending himself, that it would have been wise to let them 
take their course, at least for.the remainder of his life, and to 
reserve himself, by a calm and careful preparation of his papers 
for a more impartial age,to establish the truth. There can be 
no question that the most unfavorable moment to gain prose< 
lytes, even to the most convincing arguments, is when the 
person attempting it, himself under great momentary irrita- 
tion, is addressing persons who are listening under still more. 
Especially is this the case when the subject discussed has 
any bearing whatever upon immediate interests, on which the 
whole community has divided into parties. But Mr. Adams 
suffered himself to be so much censured, without reply, as to 
make him begin to doubt of any future reversal of the verdict, 
unless he should interfere at once and plead his own cause. 
To this opinion he was the more impelled by a fear that if 
he should prepare his papers for posthumous publication, some 
unlooked for accident or domestic vicissitude might, after all, 
intervene to disperse or to destroy them before they could ever 
reach the public. A singular mishap of this sort had occurred, 
under his immediate observation, in the case of Samuel Adams, 
and still another, of a different kind, in that of Dr. Franklin. 
He therefore determined, at all hazards, to proceed. The con- 
sequence was a perpetuation of his most important documents, 
it is true, but under circumstances most adverse to any bene- 
ficial effect, either to history or to his own reputation. Scattered 
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through the pages of a newspaper of very limited circulation, 
during three years, without order in the arrangement, and with 
most unfortunate typography, the papers might, indeed, be de- 
scribed as safe, but it was the safety of a treasure which an 
individual buries in the ground in his lifetime, and leaves to 
some: straggler of a distant age, perchance to hit the spot 
where it may with labor be brought to light. 

It is owing to the defects enumerated that no attempt has 
been made to reproduce this publication in its original form in 
the present work. That part of it which relates to the nomina- 
tion of Mr. Murray, although marked by too much asperity 
towards Mr. Hamilton and his other opponents, is yet in itself 
so complete an exposition of his own view of that measure, 
that it has been transferred entire. From the remainder, such 
extracts have been taken as help in any way to elucidate the 
documents to which they refer, whilst those documents them- 
selves have been arranged on a more methodical and com- 
prehensive plan. In this way it is believed that nearly, if not 
quite all of material importance in that publication has been 
incorporated into this. The form itself is of little value. The 
task of authorship was always irksome to Mr. Adams. He 
seldom assumed it excepting upon the spur of some imme- 
diate impulse, and he never carried his labors further than the 
preparation of the manuscript. ‘The consequence is that he 
suffered even more than writers commonly do from the careless 
typography of the newspapers in that day. 

The accession of Mr. Madison to the Presidency, a result 
which Mr. Jefferson much favored, was the signal of a division 
among the friends of government, and of a more conciliatory 
policy towards the moderate federalists. The latter had been 
already manifested in the appointment of William Pinkney, of 
Maryland, to a special duty, and afterwards to the permanent 
mission in Great Britain. The policy might have been carried 
even to the restoration of good feelings at home and of more 
friendly relations with England, but for the interference of a 
portion of the Senate in dictating to the new President the 
person he should make Secretary of State. It did, however, 
extend to the appointment of John Quincy Adams to be the 
first accredited minister of the country at the court of St. 
Petersburg. His father naturally viewed this act as a relaxa- 
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tion, the first he had experienced since the accession of Mr. 
Jefferson, of the harshness manifested towards himself by the 
party in power. The same event embittered the hostility of 
his federal opponents, who had now, for the first time, gained 
an exclusive ascendency in Massachusetts. This state of things 
opened the way to a restoration of friendly feelings with Mr. 
Jefferson, who was now out of power, like himself, with nothing 
left to overcome the natural dictates of his heart. The inter- 
position through which it was reached, was that of a common 
friend, Dr. Benjamin Rush, of Philadelphia, whose voluntary 
services smoothed away all the obstacles formed by the long” 
estrangement. Some explanation of their nature will not be 
out of place. 

The character of Thomas Jefferson presents one of the most 
difficult studies to be met with by the historian of these times. 
At once an object of the most exalted eulogy among those who 
made him their political chief, and of the bitterest execrations of 
his opponents, it is not very easy, between the two, to trace the 
lines which truth and justice alike demand. As an original 
thinker, there can be little doubt of his claim to stand in the 
first rank among American statesmen. His, too, was the faculty, 
given to few, of leading the many, by impressing their minds 
with happily concentrated propositions. More ardent in his 
imagination than his affections, he did not always speak exactly 
as he felt towards either friends or enemies. As a consequence, 
he has left hanging over a part of his public life a vapor of 
duplicity, or, to say the least, of indirection, the presence of 
which is generally felt more than it is seen. Sometimes, in- 
deed, when his passions become roused by personal rivalry, it 
shows itself darkly enough. Cautious, but not discreet, saga- 
cious, though not always wise, impulsive, but not open, his 
letters, as printed since his death, have scarcely maintained for 
him the character he enjoyed among his followers whilst living. 
The most obvious deficiency is the absence of repose in mind, 
and of consistency in-heart. The great lead he early took in 
the Revolution naturally brought him in frequent relations with 
Mr. Adams, generally friendly, though, considering the striking 
discordance of their characteristic traits, they could never have 
been intimate, but sometimes hostile. The first instance took 
place during the perilous days of 1775, when both were enlisted 
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with ardor in the work of pushing the country forward to Inde- 
pendence. Here was a common opponent and a common 
interest. The fields of labor only were diverse. Mr. Adams, 
the eldest in public life as well as in years, careless of external 
fame as a writer, preferred the natural channel to his impet- 
uosity supplied by the unrestrained freedom of debate within 
the walls of congress, whilst Mr. Jefferson, avoiding that arena 
of conflicting opinions, chose rather the course which gave full 
play to the happy facility of his written word. Never was there 
a more fortunate combination to advance a great object. Mr. 
Adams hewed out the road, vigorously but roughly, may be, 
for the pioneers, whilst Mr. Jefferson smoothed and widened 
it for the nation to follow; and each felt the value of the 
other in the common task. Here they separated, Mr. Jefferson 
to do other duty in his native State, Mr. Adams preseintly to 
cross the water. The next time they met was many years 
later, in Europe, when Mr. Adams had become the representa- 
tive of his disenthralled countrymen at the court of their former 
sovereign, and Mr. Jeflerson filled the same position in the pres- 
ence of the monarch of France. The duty imposed upon the 
two by congress to open negotiations of commercial treaties 
with all the powers of Europe once more entailed an intimacy 
and frequent correspondence, which there was nothing to prevent 
from growing into friendship. Mr. Jefferson, in a letter to Mr. 
Madison, recorded the impression he had of Mr. Adams at this 
time, which gives him much less credit for penetration than he 
deserved, whilst it does full justice to his nobler qualities.! 
Mr. Adams, on his side, measured Mr. Jefferson with even more 
friendly eyes, and, if he was aware of any qualifications, gave 
no utterance to them. An interchange of visits and frequent 
civilities, so long as they remained in Europe, continued to 
preserve their social relations upon the kindest footing. 

During this period no incidents occurred to draw out the 
lurking contrasts of their characters. But scarcely was the con- 
stitution adopted, and the two were called to fill stations only 
one grade beneath the first, when events took place which had 
the effect of setting them in opposition to each other. ‘They 
not only clashed in opinions, but became the types of opposing 
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ones before the world. The great cause of this change was 
the breaking out of the French Revolution. Mr. Jefferson 
hailed it as the harbinger of a new day on earth, whilst Mr. 
Adams saw in it only the image of a ship in a tempest without 
helm or anchor. But this difference of sentiment would not of 
itself have sufficed to disturb the private feelings of the parties, 
had it not been for an instance of the duplicity already referred 
to, which gave a shock to Mr. Adams’s confidence such as he 
did not for a long time get over. The facts were these. Dur- 
ing the spring of the year 1791, the United States Gazette of 
Philadelphia had been publishing, in numbers, a summary of 
Davila’s work on the Civil Wars of France, with commentaties, 
which were well understood, though not expressly acknowl- 
edged, to be from the pen of Mr. Adams. Not unaware of their 
imputed origin, and much disturbed at what he thought their 
pernicious tendency, Mr. Jefferson welcomed, with great satis- 
faction, the arrival, from the other side of the Atlantic, of 
Thomas Paine’s pamphlet on the Rights. of Man, and approved 
the project of republishing it in America as an antidote to their 
poison. Wishing to express his thanks for the use of an Eng- 
lish copy, which had been lent to him to read, he was impelled 
to add, in his note, the reasons why he rejoiced that the work 
was about to be reprinted. Prominent among these was an 
allusion to the heresies upon Davila. That Mr. Jefferson had 
not the remotest idea his note would ever be seen by the public, 
cannot admit of a doubt. Great, then, was his consternation, 
when he found it paraded at large, with his name attached, as 
a prefix to recommend the pamphlet publication. 

This incident attracted much attention in Philadelphia, where 
it was regarded as an indecorous attack intentionally made by 
one high officer of the government against another. Pressed 
by this exposure, which imputed to him far more than he prob- 
ably meant, he endeavored to escape from it by volunteering 
an explanation directly to Mr. Adams. This brought from the 
latter, then at home in Quincy, a frank reply, which, in its turn, 
elicited a rejoinder, explicitly disavowing any eens by the 
terms of the unlucky note, to allude to Mr. Adams or any of 
his writings. With this explanation, Mr. Adams _ professed 
himself sat ened: Unfortunately, however, for Mr. Jefferson, a 
private letter of his, addressed to General Washington at the 
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very time, has been published, in which he expressly says that 
he did mean, in his note, to allude to the Discourses on Davila. 
_From this contradiction there seems no outlet of escape. It is 
not a pleasant task to allude to it, neither would it be neces- 
sary, were it not essential to show that if Mr. Adams did not 
easily relinquish the suspicions, which Mr. Jefferson describes 
him as too liable at all times to entertain, the facts prove that 
he was not without abundant justification.! 
Indeed, it can scarcely be denied that the publication of Mr. 
Jefferson’s letters since his death, has fixed rather than relieved 
this shade upon his character. It is, however, much confined 
within the period between 1790 and 1801. Whilst, on the 
one side, he is professing a profound respect and attachment 
to General Washington, on the other, he is communicating 
privately to Philip Mazzei in Europe the most significant insin- 
uations of the political apostasy of that chief. So his broader 
private charges made against Mr. Adams, implying danger to 
the republican institutions of the country from his devotion to 
the British theory of government, are not easily reconciled with 
his self-gratulation when assuming the Vice-President’s chair, 
that the reins of government had not fallen into his hands, 
“but rested rather with Mr. Adams. If he conscientiously be- 
lieved one half of what he has left on record, respecting the 
doctrines of the latter, then he should have regarded his own 
failure of an election and Mr. Adams’s success as serious public 
calamities. Neither was the earnest anxiety shown to suppress 
all publication of his private correspondence, much relieved by 
the accidental exposure, from time to time, of the pecuniary 
assistance he had rendered to the most profligate and unworthy 
calumniators of his opponents. It is no part of the design of 
this work unnecessarily to dwell on these unpleasant topics. 
But they are material to explain the motives of Mr. Adams’s 
course, and the causes of his withdrawal of confidence from Mr. 
Jefferson at the close of his administration. He then fully 
believed him to be a false and dangerous man; and, so beliey- 
ing, he acted up to his conviction. The refusal to give any 
assurances as to his future course, was what determined Mr. 
Adams to take the extraordinary step of filling all the vacant 
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places under the revised judicial system before his accession. 
On the other hand, this proceeding very naturally offended Mr. 
Jefferson. Indeed, it was a stretch of authority of that sort. 
which can be too easily twisted to the justification of the very 
abuses it is designed to prevent, ever to be a safe measure in 
popular governments. And the result of this example is not 
without use as an illustration. 

But no sooner is the conflict over, and Mr. Jefferson fully 
established in power, without risk of further rivalry with his 
opponent, than the shades of his character begin to disappear, 
and his better nature again struggles for the mastery. He has 
left on record the fact that he desired to confer on Mr. Adams the 
most lucrative post in New England, a step the inconsistency of 
which with the professions on which they came into power, his 
friends in that quarter seem to have felt much more keenly than 
he. He further states that he was deterred from prosecuting 
his wish by the suggestion that the advance would not be well 
received. Perhaps in this he was right ; but the public manifes- 
tation of any such confidence would have done no disservice to 
his own character for magnanimity, however coldly it might 
have been met, whilst it would have greatly served to shield Mr. 
Adams from the ferocious and unsparing denunciations which 
his partisans, during his administration, were in the habit of 
pouring out upon him. And all of them were carried on, so far 
as the public could see, without the smallest effort on his part at 
counteraction. So little was Mr. Adams in the way of suspect- 
ing the existence of any good-will, that a trifling incident which 
occurred in Massachusetts was well calculated to impress him 
with a notion of the prevalence of quite an opposite spirit. 
The number of commissioners of bankruptcy was diminished by 
the repeal of the judiciary law in such a manner as to render it 
necessary to deprive some of the incumbents of their places. 
John Quincy Adams had received his appointment from the 
district judge under the law. He was now selected for removal 
under the authority vested in the president, although others, 
not a whit more in political sympathy, were retained. In the 
absence of all explanations, and none were offered, but one 
construction could be put upon such a proceeding. Yet Mr. 
Jefferson was not probably intending any such petty hostility 
as this implied. 'The prejudices which he had succeeded in 
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rousing among his followers, especially in New England, prob- 
ably exceeded his power to control. But the act had its natural 
effect on Mr. Adams. Hence, when Mr. Jefferson endeavored 
to revive his ancient relations with him through an opening 
casually furnished by Mrs. Adams, his effort met with a colder 
reception than it deserved. The estrangement continued com- 
plete until after Mr. Jefferson’s retirement had released him from 
his obligations to his partisans. On the other hand, the same 
event rescued the motives of Mr. Adams from all liability of 
misapprehension. It then needed only the intervention of some 
common friend like Dr. Rush, to bring the two once more into 
kindly relations. ‘The bitterness of party warfare, which had 
prompted them to be mutually unjust, gradually softened away, 
and during the remainder of their lives, though they never again 
met face to face, they kept up a correspondence by letters upon 
indifferent topics of literature, theology, and general politics, 
which will probably retain a permanent interest with posterity. 

Thus passed the life of Mr. Adams in peaceful retirement, for 
many years. His correspondence began to grow upon him, and 
he divided his time between reading on a more extensive scale 
than ever, and writing to his numerous friends. He devoted 
himself to a very elaborate examination of the religion of all 
ages and nations, the results of which he committed to paper in 
a desultory manner. ‘The issue of it was the formation of his _ 
theological opinions very much in the mould adopted by the 
Unitarians of New England. Rejecting, with the independent 
spirit which in early life had driven him from the ministry, 
the prominent doctrines of Calvinism, the trinity, the atone- 
ment, and election, he was content to settle down upon the 
Sermon on the Mount as a perfect code presented to man by a 
more than mortal teacher. Further he declined to analyze the 
mysterious nature of his mission. In this faith he lived with 
uninterrupted serenity, and in it he died with perfect resigna- 
tion. 

The termination of the war with Great Britain by the signa- 
ture of the treaty of Ghent, closed the disputes connected with 
European politics, which had raged with greater or less fury 
for nearly a quarter of a century. Mr. Adams, as a leading 
actor, had shared largely in the bitterness of the strife. He had 
been made the object of the most fierce and unrelenting attacks 
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from opposite quarters, and had in his turn been impelled to 
say and to write much of his opponents which a calm review 
would scarcely venture to defend. All this contention ceased , 
with the return of peace. The fragment of the ultra-federal 
party, which had been revived into importance in New England 
and New York by the unpopularity of the war, and which with 
singular rashness had staked every thing upon the most intem- 
perate opposition to the course of Mr. Madison, perished under 
the reaction that followed. Mr. Monroe was elevated to the 
Presidency without a struggle; and he immediately organized 
an administration which went into office upheld by the full 
confidence of the country. Of this administration, John Quincy 
Adams was the member to whom the department of foreign 
affairs was assigned; and the selection was ratified by a general 
expression of good-will in New England. ‘This revolution was 
felt by his father in a greatly increased manifestation of the 
popular regard towards himself. From this time to the end~- 
of his life the traces of an ever-growing reaction are visible 
in the extension of his correspondence, which, in spite of his 
seclusion from public affairs, became almost as large as it had 
been when he had numerous offices to bestow. Not a shadow 
now remained on this score to disturb the natural serenity of 
his mind. It is highly honorable to Mr. Jefferson, that his 
active and unsolicited testimony, generously given to the value 
of the public services of his ancient opponent, and extensively 
spread among the large class over whose minds his authority 
was yet unbounded, had a great effect in accelerating this 
change. It was a cheering consolation to the declining days 
of the old statesman, whose integrity not even his most bitter 
enemies had ever really disputed, the prospect of losing which 
had at an earlier moment filled his mind with anxiety and 
gloom. 

So entirely had party strife disappeared upon the second elec- 
tion of Mr. Monroe, that no division took place in the popular 
votes in the several States. In Massachusetts, Mr. Adams was 
placed on the list of electors and was chosen without opposi- 
tion. He was made President of the College, and gave his 
vote for James Monroe as President and Daniel D. Tompkins, 
as Vice-President. With a single exception in New Hampshire, 
prompted by personal regard for John Quincy Adams, the 
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electors were unanimous ; the first instance since Washington 
went out of office, and not improbably the last that may occur 
_ In the American annals. 

Shortly after the joyful event of the return of his son from his 
eight years’ absence in the diplomatic service of the country, 
Mr. Adams was destined to meet with the severest affliction 
that had ever yet befallen him. His wife, who had gone through 
the vicissitudes of more than half a century in his company ; who 
had sympathized with him in all his highest aspirations, and had 
cheered him in his greatest trials; who had faithfully preserved 
his worldly interests, when he was unable to be present to 
guard them himself; who had enlivened his home and had 
shared his joys and his pains alike, was taken ill with a typhus 
fever, in the autumn of 1818, and died on the 28th of October. 
He was at this time eighty-three years of age, and of course 
had little reason to expect long to survive her; but to him her 
loss was a perpetually recurring evil; for she had been the stay. 
of his household. Her character had adapted itself to his in 
such a manner as to improve the good qualities of both, so that 
her loss threw over his manner ever afterwards, a tinge of sad- 
ness not natural to him; and the sprightly humor, which made 
so agreeable a part of the letters addressed to her in her life- 
time, as it did of his daily conversation, ceased in a degree to 
appear. 

He now began to indulge in the latest privilege of old age. 
He recurred to the various events of his life, and sought to 
compare his remembrance of them with that of the few contem- 
poraries who yet survived. Many facts of importance seemed 
to him in danger of being forgotten, and the services of some 
individuals entirely overlooked. What especially stirred him 
was the publication of Mr. Wirt’s Life of Patrick Henry, because 
it seemed to claim the merit of originating resistance to the pre- 
tensions of Great Britain too exclusively for the State of Virgi- 
nia. ‘This brought him forward in the explanation of the action 
of James Otis, concerning whom he supplied a great part of all 
the information that has been preserved. ‘The series of letters, 
relating to this subject, written at a very advanced age to 
Judge Tudor, abound in details and anecdotes which would 
not otherwise have come down to us. Many of the facts have 
been substantially confirmed by the testimony of Governor 
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Hutchinson, the last volume of whose history was not brought 
to light until after Mr. Adams’s death. The most remarkable 
feature of these late letters is the vigor of imagination and 
freshness of feeling with which they are written; they overflow 
with the desire to do honor to those over whose memory time 
was rapidly closing, and yet whose services had not been with- 
out their claim upon the public gratitude. In this way he did 
much to perpetuate the recollections of honorable events in the 
career of Otis, of Hawley, and of Samuel Adams, and the labor 
was to him a most grateful tribute to their worth. 

He was now eighty-five years old, and his physical frame, 
strong as it had been, was slowly but surely giving way under 
the sap of the destroyer. But his mind still worked with vigor, 
when an occasion happened which fully developed the regard 
in which he was held by the people of his native State. The 
time had come when the District of Maine, which had been 
long attached to Massachusetts, though not an integral part of 
her territory, demanded an independent government, and an 
admission into the Union on an equal footing with the parent 
State. Massachusetts assented, and a separation was effected ; 
but this event carried with it a necessity of adapting the forms 
of the Constitution of the State to the circumstances of her 
greatly abridged limits. This could be done only by calling a 
convention to amend it. Arrangements were made accordingly. 
Mr. Adams was unanimously elected a delegate by the people 
of his native town, just as he had been forty years before, when 
the instrument now to be amended had been originally framed. 
Great pains were everywhere taken to select*for this body such 
citizens as had become most distinguished for abilities, learn- 
ing, or weight of character. The absence of party divisions 
just then favored such an object remarkably. The result was, 
the convocation of a popular assembly such as was never 
gathered from so limited a territory before, and such as may 
not soon be seen again. The three learned professions, the 
commercial, the agricultural, and the mechanic interests, all 
were represented by an amount of intelligence, of culture, of 
social and of moral worth, such as any Commonwealth of far 
greater dimensions might well be proud to show. 

The sessions of this Convention were opened on the 15th of 
November, 1820, and were continued until the 9th of January, 
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1821. When Mr. Adams, in his eighty-sixth year, with a form 
yet erect, though tremulous with age, made his appearance on 
the second day, he was received by the members of this bril- 
liant assembly, all standing, with demonstrations of the utmost 
respect and regard. The dignified office of presiding over its _ 
deliberations had been unanimously tendered to him through 
a Committee, instructed to present to him the following resolu- 
tions adopted on the motion of Isaac Parker, then the respected 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of the Commonwealth : — 


“ ‘Whereas, the Honorable John Adams, a member of this 
Convention, and elected the President thereof, has for more than 
half a century devoted the great powers of his mind, and his 
profound wisdom and learning, to the service of his country and 
mankind : 

In fearlessly vindicating the rights of the North American 
provinces against the usurpation and encroachments of the 
superintendent government : 

In diffusing a knowledge of the principles of civil liberty 
among his fellow-subjects, and exciting them to a firm and reso- 
lute defence of the privileges of freemen : 

In early conceiving, asserting, and maintaining the justice and 
practicability of establishing the independence of the United 
States of America: 

In giving the powerful aid of his political knowledge in the 
formation of the Constitution of his native State, which consti- 
tution became in a great measure the model of those which were 
subsequently formed : 

In conciliating the favor of foreign powers, and obtaining 
their countenance and support in the arduous struggle for inde- 
pendence : ; 

In negotiating the treaty of peace, which secured forever the 
sovereignty of the United States, and in defeating all attempts 
to prevent it; and especially in preserving in that treaty the 
vital interests of the New England States : 

In demonstrating to the world, in his defence of the Consti- 
tutions of the several United States, the contested principle, 
since admitted as an axiom, that checks and balances in legisla- 
tive power are essential to true liberty: 

In devoting his time and talents to the service of the nation, 
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_in the high and important trusts of Vice-President and President 
of the United States: 

And lastly, in passing an honorable old age in dignified re- 
tirement, in the practice of all the domestic virtues, thus exhibit- 
ing to his countrymen and to posterity an example of true 
greatness of mind and of genuine patriotism : — 

Therefore, Resolved, That the members of this Convention, 
representing the people of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
do joyfully avail themselves of this opportunity to testify their 
respect and gratitude to this eminent patriot and statesman, for 
the great services rendered by him to his country, and their 
high gratification that, at this late period of life, he is permitted 
by Divine Providence to assist them with his counsel in revising 
the constitution which, forty years ago, his wisdom and pru- 
dence assisted to form. 

Resolved, That a committee of twelve be appointed by the 
chair, to communicate this proceeding to the Honorable John 
Adams, to inform him of his election to preside in this body, and 
to introduce him to the chair of this Convention.” 


Grateful for this honorable testimonial to the value of his past 
services, Mr. Adams was sufficiently sensible of his failing 
strength to reject all idea of assuming the arduous labors of 
the post thus offered. He therefore returned to the Committee 
the following answer : — 


“ FeL.Low-Crrizens,— An election at my age and in my cir- 
cumstances by the free suffrages of so ample a representation 
of the fortunes and talents, the experience and wisdom, the 
authority, the virtues, and the piety of the ancient and re- 
nowned State of Massachusetts, I esteem the purest and fairest 
honor of my life; and my gratitude is proportionally ardent 
and sincere. I pray you, gentlemen, to present to the Conven- 
tion my most cordial thanks. 

Your enumeration of services performed for this country recalls 
to my recollection the long services and succession of great and 
excellent characters with whom I have had the honor to act in 

the former part of my life, and to whose exertions I have endeav- 
ored to add my feeble aid; characters, who have been employed 
by Divine Providence as inswearnedeen in preserving and securing 
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that unexampled liberty which this nation now possesses ; that 
liberty, which is the source of all our happiness and prosperity ; 
a prosperity which cannot be contemplated by any virtuous 

' mind without gratitude, consolation, and delight. May it be 
perpetual! 

Gentlemen, — As my age is generally known, it will readily 
be believed that my forces are too far exhausted to perform the 
arduous duties of the high office which the benevolence of the 
Convention has assigned to me. I am, therefore, under the 
necessity to request permission of the Convention to decline the 
appointment, and to pray that some other gentleman may be 
elected, whose vigorous age and superior talents may conduct 
their deliberations with more convenience to themselves, and 
with greater satisfaction to the people of the Commonwealth at 
large.” 


In the proceedings Mr. Adams took great interest, but his 
bodily frame, now easily susceptible of derangement from any 
change of the long settled habits of a uniform life at home, 
refused the test of daily attendance during the severity of the 
winter season. Only once or twice did he venture upon any 

“remarks. A report of what he said is given in the published 
volume of the debates. It is characteristic, and in perfect con- 
sistency with the views which he had steadily held through life. 
These views were singularly misrepresented so long as tem- 
porary objects were to be served by weakening his influence 
over the popular mind, but there is now no motive left to con- 
sider them as other than they are. They may be in brief de- 
scribed as the system of a whig of the Revolution, born of 
purely English stock, but transplanted to America; republican 
in its character, and popular, without being democratic, in its 
tendencies ; conservative in its forms, with but a slight leaning 
to aristocracy. On this last point, nothing is more remarkable 
than the extent to which his character was misconceived. In 
the simplicity of his daily habits he would have stood the test 
of comparison even with Mr. Jefferson, whom the great body of 
the people had learned to regard as the embodiment of all 
republican ideas. 

There was one change in the old Constitution which Mr. 
Adams labored, though ineflectually, to procure. It was a mod- 
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ification of the third article of the Bill of Rights, an article which 
he did not himself draw when he furnished the rest, in such 
form as would do away with the recognition of distinct modes 
of religious faith by the State. This amendment had been sug- 
gota by Dr. Price in his comments upon the Constitution, pub- 
lished soon after it was made, though it is not likely that Mr. 
Adams remembered it. Not able to make his voice@clearly 
heard by the members, he had recourse to the agency of others 
to effect his object; but it was in vain. The old Puritan feeling 
which began with laboring to establish a Christian Common- 
wealth, was yet alive, and refused to recognize Jews or heathens 
as perfect equals with Christians before the law. The proposi- 
tion was gently put aside; the spirit of it has, however, since 
found its way, by the operation of an amendment, into the sys- 
tem of government. 

This appearance in the convention made a fitting close to the 
public career of Mr. Adams. His few remaining years were 
passed serenely at his residence in Quincy, where he kept up 
the habit of receiving strangers, who came from abroad, or 
visitors from other States, attracted by curiosity to see him. 
Once a year, his time was enlivened by the presence of his son, 
John Quincy Adams, now Secretary of State, and himself arrived 
at a position in the popular estimation, which seemed to open a 
prospect of his elevation to the Presidency, as the successor of 
Mr. Monroe.. It was this circumstance which gave rise to the 
last attempt to disturb the peace of Mr. Adams’s declining 
years. Not long after his retirement in 1801, and whilst smart- 
ing under the irritation, caused by the sense of injustice done 
to him by members of both contending parties, the same which 
produced the papers in the “ Boston Patriot,’ a maternal rela- 
tive of his, then bordering upon insanity, which at last ended 
in suicide, drew from him, by force of earnest expressions of 
sympathy, and under the seal of the strictest confidence, the 
most unreserved expression of his sentiments respecting the 
chief actors and events in the latter portion of his public life. 
Not until long after the catastrophe that befell the recipient 
of these letters, and the rise of John Quincy Adams to be a 
prominent candidate for the Presidency, did an inducement 
occur to betray confidence by bringing them to light. The heir 
of Mr. Cunningham then earned by the transfer of them to 
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the political opponents of the son, a claim upon their gratitude 
in case of their attaining power, which was ultimately recog- 


- nized by the gift of a subordinate place in the Boston custom- 


house. By this means the letters were published ‘to the world. 
It may fairly be doubted whether the injury done by them to 
the prospects of John Quincy Adams was ever an equivalent 
even for the inconsiderable reward paid for the breach of trust. 

At any rate, they appeared too late to disturb the equanimity 
of the father. Mr. Jefferson and Colonel Pickering, the two 
surviving individuals most harshly reflected upon in them, ap- 
pear to have perused the papers with very opposite emotions. 
The former justly considered them as the relics of a conflict in 
which he had already given as well as taken blows enough 
not to seek to renew it in his last days. The latter felt it his 
duty to leave behind him a general replication to all the charges 
ever made against him, which might defend his memory from 
the revival of them after his death. At this day it would seem 
as if a less virulent production would have better answered to 
protect his fame. Bitter as it was, the perusal of it excited in 
Mr. Adams no disposition to protract the controversy. The 
day for such passions had gone by with him. The returning 
good-will of his countrymen was healing all his wounds. He 
regretted the publication of his own letters, not from any anx- 
iety for himself, for his career was run, and by the substance of 
the opinions, already expressed in other forms, on public affairs 
he was ready to abide, but on account of the spirit which the 
betrayal of his most private feelings in a season of iritation 
might renew in others, after his own had subsided into peace. 
Even with Colonel Pickering, the last as he ever had been the 
most vindictive of his enemies, he had no further hostilities to 
wage. ; 

With the public these pamphlets made little impression. The 
original motive for printing seemed so unworthy, that they 
excited little response and obtained but a limited currency. 
They have been rather more referred to in later times as author- 
ity for facts on one side or the other of public questions; but 
for obvious reasons they are entitled to but a moderate share 
of weight; and for the reason that they never were intended by 
the writer for the public eye, no part of the letters thus betrayed 
has been admitted to a place in the present work. Neither 
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have they been relied upon to sustain the narrative in this 
biography. 

Tranquil as Mr. Adams had become in his last days, and 
happy in his correspondence with the remnant of his old com- 
peers, he was not indifferent to the struggle which was going on 
for the office of President of the United States. His son was 
now a mark for the same shafts which had been aimed at him 
thirty years before, and it was not unnatural that he should 
await with emotion the favorable or adverse issue that might 
attend it. From youth to age his son had been a faithful one 
to him, never varying in his efforts to promote his comfort and 
his happiness, always supplying abundance of material to 
gratify his highest pride. To have such a son rewarded by 
the people of the United States by an elevation to the highest 
station in their gift, was an aspiration which he could hardly 
be sanguine enough to indulge, though the conviction that he 
was fully worthy of it had been long cherished in his mind. 
It was reserved to him to live to see the fulfilment of his 
hopes. 

By reason of the multiplication of candidates consequent 
upon the disintegration of the parties, no election of President 
was made at the usual period for the popular choice. As a 
consequence, the decision fell, for the second time since the 
formation of the government, upon the House of Representa- 
tives. The only formidable competitor of Mr. Adams was 
General Jackson; and between them the friends of the minor 
candidates were compelled to choose. The choice of Mr. 
Adams was effected by the adherents of Mr. Clay, who con- 
trolled the votes of four States. But, at that moment, the 
supporters of the fourth candidate, Mr. Crawford, were under- 
stood to be likewise disposed to prefer him, had circumstances 
made a decision on their part necessary. As a consequence, 
John Quincy Adams was declared to be elected. The event 
brought to his father numbers of congratulatory letters, some 
specimens of which merit insertion here : — 


Washington, 12 February, 1825. 
Receive the most cordial congratulations from an old friend 
of the father and the son, who on this occasion feels much for 
you, and for him; and who will be happy on the Bunker Hill 
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anniversary to express in person the patriotic and individual 
sentiments which have been known to you for near half a cen- 
tury. 
Most truly and affectionately, 
Your old friend, 
La¥FaYETTE. 

The next is from an individual who had been active and 
efficient in his opposition to the father in former days, and who, 
as a member of the House of Representatives from Louisiana, 
had not contributed to this election; but his feeling at the time 
may be understood from the terms of his congratulation : — 


I cannot avoid seizing this occasion of congratulating you 
on an event which gives you the rare felicity of seeing your son 
succeed to that high station in which you yourself were once 
placed by the suffrage of the nation. Although circumstances 
did not permit me to contribute to this event, I am not the less 


‘convinced that his administration will prove honorable to him- 


self and advantageous to his country. 
I have the honor, &c. 
Epwarp Livineston. 


The next is from one of the sufferers under the old Sedition 
Law, who as editor of the “ Bee,” a newspaper in Connec- 
ticut, had been subjected to prosecution for his attacks on Mr. 
Adams’s administration :— 

New York, 4 March, 1825. 

VENERABLE Sir,—As you may now have some respite from 
the respectful attentions of your immediate friends on the 
auspicious result of the recent Presidential election, I take the 
liberty of asking permission, also, to congratulate you upon an 
event so honorable to yourself, so creditable and beneficial to our 
country, and so fortunate for the distinguished subject of the 
popular choice. 

We perceive, Sir, in the election of your son, a signal proof 
that republics are not forever insensible to personal merits, nor 
always ungrateful to faithful servants ; and that the long wished 
time has at length arrived, when good sense has triumphed over 
party spirit, and patriotism prevailed over political hostility. 
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It is to your glory, Sir, that your son has proved himself 
worthy of your instructions, your wisdom, and your experience, 
and become confessedly the fittest and most deserving object to 
succeed, after time has restored the empire of reason, his father 
in the highest confidence and trust of a great and free people. 

I remain, Sir, (changed with the times, tempora mutantur, 
since 1798, and notwithstanding my trial of the Sedition Law,) 
with the most sincere deference, esteem, and veneration, and 
desirous of contributing my mite to the consolations of a politi- 
cal Simeon, Your very obed’t humble servant, 

Cuarues Hout. 


But the question will naturally arise, how did the individual 
most deeply interested in this result announce it to his father. 
The answer may be briefly given. Immediately after the de- 
cision in the House of Representatives, Rufus King, then one 
of the Senators of the State of New York, despatched from the 
capitol the following note to the son, apprising him of what had 
taken place :— % 

Senate Chamber, 9 February, 1825. 

My pear Srr,— We have this moment heard the issue of 
the election, and I send you and your venerable father my affec- 
tionate congratulations upon your choice as President of the 
United States on the first ballot of the House of Representatives. 
I include your father, as I consider your election as the best 
amends for the injustice of which he was made the victim. 

To me and mine, the choice has been such as we have cor- 
dially hoped for and expected. Rurvus Kine. 


This interesting note from one who had been himself a 
prominent actor in the times to which he alludes, the recipient 
immediately inclosed in another of his own, which he sent to 
his father. It ran thus:— 

Washington, 9 February, 1825. 

My DEAR AND HONORED Fatuer,—The inclosed note from 
Mr. King will inform you of the event of this day, upon which 
I can only offer you my congratulations, and ask your blessings 
and prayers. Your affectionate and dutiful son, 

Joun Quincy Apams.! 


1 The answer to this note is printed in the tenth volume, p. 416. 
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Mr. Adams survived this event little more than a year. He 
was now at the age of ninety, infirm in body, but yet preserving 
a remarkable activity of mind. Unable to see clearly enough to 
read, or to guide a pen to write, he still retained so much interest 
in present objects as fully to employ the services of members . 
of his immediate family, both in reading to him and in writing 
after his dictation. What he most disliked was the mere vege- 
tation of extreme age; rather than to fall into which he would 
cheerfully listen to any book, however trifling, which might at 
the moment be attracting the fancy of younger generations. 
The brilliant fictions of Walter Scott, then in the height of their 
popularity, the sea stories of Cooper, and even the exaggerated, 
but vigorous poetry of Byron, were all welcome, in the intervals 
when he could not obtain what he better relished, the reminis- 
cences of contemporaries, or the speculations of more profound 
writers in England and France. His avidity for new literature 
was so well understood that he seldom failed of a supply from 
the good-will of kind friends in the neighboring city. In this 
way he used to sit day after day, with his arms folded, one 
hand resting on a cane, exactly as he is represented by the 
painter, Gilbert Stuart, in the portrait, an engraving from which 
is to be found facing the title of the tenth volume of the present 
work. This condition was varied by a single ride daily taken 
in fine weather, around the vicinity, in the scenery of which he 
ever delighted, and by conversation with friends and visitors 
who chanced to call and see him. Such was his habit after 
exercise in walking had become too fatiguing to his yet heavy 
frame. Thus ebbed away the remnant of his being, gently 
and insensibly, as Cicero so happily describes: “ Semper enim 
in his studiis laboribusque viventi non intelligitur quando obre- 
pat senectus. Ita sensim sine sensu etas senescit. Nec subito 

frangitur, sed diuturnitate extinguitur.” } 


1 It is only during the five years prior to the last that the writer, whose knowl- 
edge of the French language brought him into frequent requisition in the manner 
above described, can speak from strong personal recollection of the subject of his 
biography. Often did he sit for days together, reading aloud, watching the noble 
image of a serene old age, or listening with unabated interest to the numerous 
anecdotes, the reminiscences of the past, and the speculations upon the questions 
of all times, in which he loved to indulge. Even then the idea occurred of mak- 
ing notes of these conversations for his own improvement. They might have 
been of great service in preparing the present work. But the author, at that 
time very young, little imagined that such a task would ever devolve upon him. 
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The relatives of Mr. Adams were not, however, unaware that 
the spring of 1826 opened upon him with enfeebled powers. 
This became so observable in the month of April as to warn 
them of what would ere long take place. He was stretching 
over his ninety-first year. The year was generally viewed with 
uncommon interest as marking the lapse of the first half century 
of the national history. The Fourth of July approached, and on 
every side sprung up a demand for a more than common celebra- 
tion of that anniversary. The eyes of all involuntarily turned 
towards the few who yet lingered of the survivors of 1776, and 
especially to the two individuals most identified with the action 
which had made the day famous forever. John Adams and 
Thomas Jefferson yet lived. They were thought to be still able 
to come forward and crown with their presence the joyous fes- 
tivities of the jubilee. With what interest would the younger 
generations view these time-honored servants of freedom, once 
more brought together in presence of the nation, after twenty- 
five years of separation, to shake hands for the last time with 
each other, to take note of the happiness and prosperity they had 
done so much to promote, and to receive the warmest expres- 
sions of gratitude from millions of grateful hearts. Stimulated 
by these ideas, invitations poured in from all quarters, to secure 
the desired meeting at some favorite and convenient place. 
Even the neighbors of Mr. Adams, though they well understood 
his strength to be unequal to a distant excursion, yet flattered 
themselves that he would be able at least to honor their com- 
paratively small gathering with his presence. The sanguine 
hopes thus excited were all destined to be equally disappointed; 
for the objects of them were even then not wholly insensible to 
the nature of the far more imperative summons that was await- 
ing them. As the time drew nearer, the townsmen of Mr. 
Adams became more and more aware of the progress of his 
decline. But if they could not have him in person, they still 
desired to obtain from him some last word or sign of cheer to 
his friends and neighbors upon the interesting occasion. To 
this end the individual who had been selected to make the 
oration, was deputed to pay him a visit, and communicate their 
wishes. He did so; and he has briefly recorded the result in a 
diary, which he left behind him. It was on Friday, the 30th 
of June, at nine o’clock in the morning, that, according to his 
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account, he walked down to see Mr. Adams. His record is as 
follows: “Spent a few minutes with him in conversation, and 
took from him a toast, to be presented on the Fourth of July 
as coming from him. I should have liked a longer one; but 
as it is, this will be acceptable. ‘I will give you,’ said he, 


‘INDEPENDENCE FOREVER!’” 


He was asked if he would not add any thing to it, and he 
replied, “ not a word.” 

The visitor, evidently not one of the laconic school, in object- 
ing to this toast as not long enough, may raise a smile in 
the present day. Looking back from this distance of time, it 
would seem as if the addition of another word must have 
spoiled it. In that brief sentiment Mr. Adams infused the 
essence of his whole character, and of his life-long labors for 
his country. 

The visitor had not come too early, for the symptoms of de- 
bility became more and more alarming every moment. There 
was no suffering, except from the labor of respiration, but this 
increased so steadily, that early on the morning of the 4th Mr. 
Adams’s medical adviser, Dr. Holbrook, predicted his patient 
would not last beyond sunset. In the mean time the celebra- 
tions went on in Quincy, as everywhere else. No more inter- 
esting festival has ever occurred. From one end of the country 
to the other, the names of Adams and Jefferson were coupled, 
wherever Americans were gathered together, in acceuts of grati- 
tude and praise. All remnants of party passions were com- 
pletely drowned in the strong flood of national feeling which 
overspread the land. At Quincy, the exercises passed and the 
banquet began. ‘The orator of the day here again ‘records the 
following: “I presented the toast I obtained from the Pres- 
ident, and it was received with unceasing shouts.” 

As these shouts were rising to the skies, shouts which might 
have been caught by his ears, had they been longer sensitive 
to receive them, the spirit of Mr. Adams was passing away. 
The sands of a long, a varied, and a memorable life were run 
out. A noble and a pure heart, the aspirations of which had 
ever been for the advancement of his country and the welfare 
of his race, had ceased to beat. The record already quoted 
adds that “the intelligence of the President’s death was received 
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as the company were beginning to leave the hall.” ? It was not 
a rmoment auspicious to further manifestations of noisy joy, 
although such a death could not convey with it any of the com- 
mon feelings of sadness. It was a fitting close of a brilliant 
day. The setting sun spread its rays over even the dispersing 
vapors only to give a more serene majesty to the golden 
splendors of the sky. Could it be given to a man to choose 
the hour and moment of his exit most glorious to his name and 
most in harmony with his life, none within the wide range of 
mortal experience can be imagined more to be desired than this. 

Yet, strange as it may seem, another incident was coming 
in to give a second and still more remarkable association with 
the occasion. It is stated of Mr. Adams that the last words 
he ever uttered, so far as they could be gathered from his 
failing articulation, were these: “Thomas Jefferson still sur- 
vives.” Long as the two had been travelling in parallel lines 
to the common goal, ever observant of their relative position, 
such an idea might naturally occur to Mr. Adams, especially at 
a moment which brought them so freshly together in the minds 
of all other men. But he was mistaken. The fact was not 
as he supposed. Thomas Jefferson did not survive. He, too, 
had reached this anniversary, and he, too, had been sum- 
moned, but at an earlier hour, to immortality. Marvellous as 
it might seem, perhaps exceeding, in respect of its strange 
coincidences, many a wonder transmitted from a mythological 
age, yet the event was to be indelibly stamped on the memory 
of America, that John Adams and Thomas Jefferson, who had 
inaugurated the independence of the nation on the 4th of 
July, 1776, exactly fifty years afterwards, years not unmarked 
with other coincidences quite extraordinary, if this closing one 
had not thrown them all into the shade, were almost simul- 
taneously translated, in the midst of the acclamations of mil- 
lions of their race, to the judgment of their God. No greater 
sublunary blessing could have remained in store for them. For 
if the opinion ascribed to Solon be just, when asked by Creesus, 


1 These extracts from the diary of George Whitney, afterwards pastor of the 
Unitarian parish at Jamaica Plain, in Roxbury, Massachusetts, and too early cut 
olf in his sphere of usefulness, were furnished to me by the kindness of a sur- 
viving brother, the Reverend F. A. Whitney, of Brighton. The facts may be 
depended upon, which is not always the case with the last hours of distinguished 
men. 
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the rich Lydian monarch, whether he had ever seen a man more 
blessed than he, that he named two brothers, Cleobis and Bion, 
who once put themselves to the wagon and drew their mother 
to Juno’s temple; and then, after sacrificing and feasting, went 
to rest and died together in the height of their reputation of 
filial piety; how much more deserving to be called blessed is 
the life of these two, who drew their nursing-mother, against 
strong resistance, to the temple of liberty, and who, after a long 
period of services and labors devoted to her welfare, went to the 
same rest under auspices a thousand-fold more sublime. The 
moral of the story of Cleobis and Bion has, in the incidents which 
attended both the lives and the deaths of the two great men of 
America, an application by so much the wider as it expands the 
beautiful idea of completed duty from the narrow circle of a 
single household to the ever unfolding area of a nation’s home. 
As the news of this singular coincidence spread over the land, 
it raised everywhere a thrill of emotion such as has never been 
caused by any other public event. It was not the wail of grief, 
such as is drawn forth by the sense of privation by the loss of 
valuable lives. The advanced age of these persons, if nothing 
else, neutralized that. It was the offspring of a mixture of 
feelings, the chief of which were surprise at the strangeness of 
the occurrence, veneration for the men themselves, and delight 
in the splendor which it would forever reflect upon a page of 
the national annals. Certainly, the fabulous passing away of 
‘the first Roman king, nearly on the same anniversary, in the 
midst of elementary chaos, does not compare with it in gran- 
deur. Men loved to meet each other and to dwell on the 
most minute particulars, as they were sedulously laid before 
the public by the newspapers, and to read the comments raised 
to unusual eloquence by the tone of the general mind. The 
first feelings were followed by enthusiastic demonstrations of 
respect to the memory of the dead. The most distinguished 
orators and statesmen were summoned to prepare eulogies or 
memoirs, which were delivered at times set aside for the per- 
formance of appropriate services. In this way a large number 
of orations and addresses were produced, which are not with- 
out their value as a permanent contribution to the literature 
and history of the United States. Among them it is not 
inappropriate to make particular mention of that delivered by 
VOL. I. 54 
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Daniel Webster, on account of the felicity with which he suc- 
ceeded in weaving into the form of a speech in favor of Inde- 
pendence energetic passages scattered in Mr. Adams’s writings, 
and in animating the whole with somewhat of the ardor of 
the individual he sought to personate. So successful has this 
attempt been regarded by some, that to this day the belief 
is entertained that the speech is indeed that which Mr. Adams 
actually made. Other addresses are valuable for authentic 
particulars and curious anecdotes carefully collected at the 
time, which have thus been rescued from the oblivion which 
commonly overwhelms the personal reminiscences of contem- 
poraries. As time goes on, it is by no means unlikely that 
these various productions will be regarded with ever growing 
interest, not simply for the facts, more or less correctly given, in 
which they abound, but also as marking an epoch in American 
history —the close of its heroic age. 

Mr. Adams died, leaving many descendants, some of the 
fourth generation, among whom he distributed, by his will, the 
limited estate which he had inherited or acquired. The bulk 
of this consisted in farming lands round about him, the income 
of which barely sufficed to maintain him in his later days, 
even in the simple and frugal manner in which he lived. In- 
deed, so rapid was the decline in the returns of this sort of 
property, after the peace of 1814, that he was induced to propose 
a transfer of his largest and most burdensome estate of Mount 
Wollaston to his eldest son, in exchange for a fixed annuity for 
the rest of his life, a proposal which was at once acceded to, 
and faithfully executed. A portion of his lands, together with 
his library, he decided, in 1822, to convey to the inhabitants 
of Quincy, as a token of his good-will towards them. His 
main object in giving, among other things, the very spot 
memorable as the birthplace of John Hancock, and the resi- 
dence, at one time, of Josiah Quincy, Jr., was to make upon it 
a foundation for a school of the highest class, and a library, for- 
ever to remain open for the encouragement of the -highest and 
best aspirations of future generations of the youth in his native 
place. His purpose remains yet partially unexecuted, the prop- 
erty conveyed not having thus far yielded returns adequate 
to the fulfilment of the provisions of the grant. But there is 
no reason to doubt that the time is approaching when they 
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will be sufficient; aud when a public edifice will stand upon 
the spot he designated, which, whilst it shall associate itself 
with the memory of two other cherished names, will by its 
fruits remain, a beneficent monument of its founder, long after 
barren marble and brass shall have fallen into dust. 

In Mr. Adams’s vocabulary, the word property meant land. 
He had no confidence in the permanence of any thing else, 
‘hence he left little else behind him. The opinion was in- 
herited by his son, John Quincy Adams, who, in consequence, 
purchased, at the settlement of the estate agreeably to the 
will, the lands his father left. Fortunately for both, their 
simple habits created no need of straining the sources of an 
annual income to minister to the demands of luxury or to the 
vanities of an extraordinary state. They lived free from pecu- 
niary obligations of every kind to others, a fate which has not 
always attached to the incumbents of the highest executive 
posts in America; and they died leaving the same estate greatly 
increased in nominal value, but little more productive than 
when they acquired it. 

In figure John Adams was not tall, scarcely exceeding middle 
height, but of a stout, well-knit frame, denoting vigor and long 
life, yet as he grew old, inclining more and more to corpulence. 
His head was large and round, with a wide forehead and ex- 
panded brows. His eye was mild and benignant, perhaps even 
humorous, when he was free from emotion, but when excited, it 
fully expressed the vehemence of the spirit that stirred within. 
His presence was grave and imposing, on serious occasions, but 
not unbending. He delighted in social conversation, in which 
he was sometimes tempted to what he called rhodomontade. 
But he seldom fatigued those who heard him; for he mixed so 
much of natural vigor, of fancy, and of illustration with the 
stores of his acquired knowledge, as to keep alive their interest 
for a long time. His affections were warm, though not habit- 
ually demonstrated, towards his relatives. His anger, when 
thoroughly roused, was, for a time, extremely violent, but when 
it subsided, it left no trace of malevolence behind. Nobody ° 
could see him intimately without admiring the simplicity and 


1 The estate of Mr. Adams, including what he conveyed in his lifetime to his 
children, and to the town, could scarcely have fallen short of a hundred 
thousand dollars in value at the time of his decease. 
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truth which shone in his action, and standing in some awe at 
the power and energy of his will. It was in these moments that 
he impressed those around him with a sense of his greatness. 
Even the men employed on his farm were in the habit of citing 

instances, some of which have been remembered down to the 
present day. At times his vehemence would become so great 
as to make him overbearing and unjust. ‘This was most apt to 
happen in cases of pretension or any kind of wrongdoing. Mr. 
Adams was very impatient of cant, or of opposition to any of 
his deeply established convictions. Neither was his indignation 
at all graduated to the character of the individuals who might 
happen to excite it. It had little respect of persons, and would 
hold an illiterate man, or a raw boy to as heavy a responsibility 
for uttering a crude heresy as the strongest thinker or the most 
profound scholar. His nature was too susceptible to overtures 
of sympathy and kindness, for it tempted him to trust more than 
was prudent in the professions of some who proved unworthy of 
his confidence. Ambitious in one sense he certainly was; but 
it was not the mere aspiration for place or power. It was the 
desire to excel in the minds of men, by the development of high 
qualities, the love, in short, of an honorable fame, that stirred him 
to exult in the rewards of popular favor. Yet this passion 
never tempted him to change a course of action or to suppress 
a serious conviction; to bend to a prevailing error or to disavow 
an odious truth. 

In two things he was favored above most men who have lived. 
He was happily married to a woman whose character was sin- 
gularly fitted to develop every good point of his; a person with 
a mind capable of comprehending his, with affections strong 
enough to respond to his sensibility, with a sympathy equal to 
his highest aspirations, and yet with flexibility sufficient to yield 
to his stronger will without impairing her own dignity. In this 
blessed relation he was permitted to continue for fifty-four years, 
embracing far more than the whole period of his active life ; and 
it is not too much to say that to it he was indebted not merely 
for the domestic happiness which ran so like a thread of silver 
through the most troubled currents of his days, but for the steady 
and unwavering support of all the highest purposes of his career. 
Upon the several occasions when his action placed him in the 
most critical and difficult positions, when the popular voice 


~~ 
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seemed loud in condemning the wisdom or the patriotism of 
his course, her confidence in his correctness seems never to have 
wavered for a moment. Not a trace of hesitation or doubt is to 
be seen in her most confidential communications; on the con- 
trary, her voice in those cases came in to reinforce his determina- 
tion, and to urge him to persevere. Often she is found to have 
drawn her conclusions in advance, for several of her letters bear 
on the outside the testimony of her husband’s admiration of her 
sagacity. ‘The soothing effect this must have had upon him, 
when chafed, as his temper not unfrequently was, by the severe 


_ friction to which it was exposed in the great struggles of his life, 


may easily be conceived. An ignoble spirit would have thrown 
him into depression ; a repining and dissatisfied one would have 
driven him frantic. Hers was lofty and yet cheerful, decided 
and yet gentle. Whilst she understood the foibles of his char- 
acter and yielded to them enough to maintain her proper author- 
ity, she never swerved from her admiration of his abilities, her 
reliance upon the profoundness of his judgment, and her pride 
in the integrity of his life. And if this was her state of feeling, | 
it was met on his part by a devotion which never wavered, and 

-a confidence scarcely limited by a doubt of, the possibility of 
error. A domestic relation like this compensated for all that 
was painful and afflictive in the vicissitudes of their career; and 
its continuance to so late a stage in their joint lives left to the 
survivor litile further to wish for in this world beyond the hope 
of a reunion in the next. 

The other extraordinary blessing was the possession of a son 
who fulfilled in his career all the most sanguine expectations 
of a father. From his earliest youth John Quincy Adams 
had given symptoms of uncommon promise, and contrary to 
what so frequently happens in such cases, every year as it 
passed over his head only tended the more to confirm the hopes 
that had been raised at the beginning. A kindly nature re- 
ceived from early opportunities of travel and instruction in for- 
eign lands, not the noxious seeds which so often germinate only 
to spread corruption, but a generous and noble development 
as well of the intellect as of the affections. At twenty years 
of age his father saw in him the outline of a full-grown states- 
man, a judgment which time served only the more unequivocally 
to confirm. But it was not merely in the circumstances of his 
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brilliant progress as a public man that his parent had reason to 
delight. As a son, affectionate, devoted, and pure, his parents 
never failed to find in him sources of the most unmingled satis- 
faction. In whatever situation he was placed, and however far 
removed from them in the performance of his duties, he never 
forgot the obligations which he owed, to soothe by every effort 
in his power the hours of their declining years. The voluminous 
correspondence that was the offspring of this relation, furnishes 
an affecting proof of the tenderness and the devotion of the son 
to his parents, and of their implicit trust and grateful pride in 
their child. And the pleasure was reserved to the father rarely 
enjoyed since time began, of seeing his son gradually forcing 
his way by his unaided abilities up the steps of the same ascent 
which he had trod before him, until he reached the last and high- 
est which his country could supply. The case is unexampled 
in the history of popular governments. And when this event 
was fully accomplished, whilst the son was yet in the full enjoy- 
ment of his great dignity so honorably acquired, it was accorded 
to the old patriarch to go to his rest on the day above all other 
days in the year which was the most imperishably associated 
with his fame. Such things are not often read of even in the 
most gorgeous pictures of mortal felicity painted in Eastern 
story. They go far to relieve the darker shadows which fly 
over the ordinary paths of life, and to hold out the hope that, 
even under the present imperfect dispensation, it is not unrea- 
sonable to trust that virtue may meet with its just reward. 

The mortal remains of John Adams and of his wife repose 
side by side in sarcophagi of stone, under a temple, in the town 
in which they resided in life, constructed since his decease, and 
consecrated to the worship of God. And a modest marble tab- 
let, affixed to one of its walls within, surmounted by a bust of 
him from the chisel of Horatio Greenough, bears the following 


inscription prepared for the benefit of later generations, by his 
eldest son :— 
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LIBERTATEM, AMICITIAM, FIDEM, RETINEBIS 


Beneath these walls 


Are deposited the mortal remains of 
JOHN ADAMS. 


Son of John and Susanna (Boylston) Adams, 
Second President of the United States ; 
Born 12 October, 1735. 

On the Fourth of July, 1776, 

He pledged his Life, Fortune, and sacred Honor 
To the INDEPENDENCE OF HIS COUNTRY. 
On the third of September, 1783, 

He affixed his seal to the defniave treaty with Great Britain, 
Which acknowledged that independence, 

And consummated the redemption of his pledge. 

On the Fourth of July, 1826, 
He was summoned 
To the Independence of Immortality, 
And to the JUDGMENT OF HIS GOD. 
This House will bear witness to his piety ; 
This Town, his birthplace, to his munificence; 
History to his patriotism ; 


Posterity to the depth and compass of his mind. 
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At his side 
Sleeps, till the trump shall sound, 


ABIGAIL, 


His beloved and only wife, 
Daughter of William and Elizabeth (Quincy) Smith ; 
In every relation of life a pattern 
Of filial, conjugal, maternal, and social virtue. 
Born November 34, 1744, 
Deceased 28 October, 1818, 
Aged 74. 


* Married 25 October, 1764. 
During an union of more than half a century 
They survived, in harmony of sentiment, principle, and affection 
The tempests of civil commotion ; 
Meeting undaunted and surmounting 
The terrors and trials of that Revolution, 
Which secured the Freedom of their Country ; 
Improved the condition of their times ; 
And brightened the prospects of Futurity 
To the race of man upon Earth. 


PILGRIM, 
From lives thus spent thy earthly duties learn ; 
From fancy’s dreams to active virtue turn: 
Let Freedom, Friendship, Faith, thy soul engage, 


And serve, like them, thy country and thy age. 
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CoNnsIDERING the circumstances by which Mr. Adams was surrounded, his 
early papers are much the most remarkable of his life. Since this volume was 
completed, a copy of the following letter taken at the time has been received 
from the hands of the Honorable Josiah Quincy, the nephew of the person to 
whom it was addressed. 


TO SAMUEL QUINCY. 
22 April, 1761. 

DraAR Srr,— Since you claim a promise, I will perform as well as I can. 
The letter so long talked of, is but a mouse, though the offspring of a pregnant 
mountain. However, if amidst the cares of business, the gay diversions of the 
town, the sweet refreshments of private study, and the joyful expectations of 
approaching wedlock, you can steal a moment to read a letter from an old 
country friend, I shall cheerfully transcribe it, such as it is, without the least 
alteration, or the least labor to connect this preamble to the subsequent purview. 

The review of an old letter from you upon original composition and original 
genius has raised a war in my mind. “ Scraps of verse, sayings of philosophers,” 
the received opinion of the world, and my own reflections upon all, have thrown 
my imagination into a turmoil like the reign of rumor in Milton, or the jarring 
elements in Ovid, where 

nulli sua forma manebat. 
Obstabatque aliis aliud, 


a picture of which I am determined to draw. 

Most writers have represented genius as a rare phenomenon, a Phenix. 
Bolingbroke says: “God mingles sometimes, among the societies of men, a few 
and but a few of those on whom he is graciously pleased to bestow a larger por- 
tion of the ethereal spirit than in the ordinary course of his providence he 
bestows on the sons of men.” Mr. Pope will tell you that this “ vivida vis animi 
is to be found in very few, and that the utmost stretch of study, learning, and 
industry can never attain to this.” Dr. Cheyne shall distinguish between his 
quick-thinkers and slow-thinkers, and insinuate that the former are extremely 
scarce. 

We have a becoming reverence for the authority of these writers, and of many 
others of the same opinion; but we may be allowed to fear that the vanity of the 
human heart had too great a share in determining these writers to that opinion. 


J 
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The same vanity which gave rise to that strange religious dogma, that God 
elected a precious few (of which few, however, every man who believed the 
doctrine is always one) to life eternal, without regard to any foreseen virtue, and 
reprobated all the rest, without regard to any foreseen vice. A doctrine which, 
with serious gravity, represents the world as under the government of humor 
and caprice, and which Hottentots and Mohawks would reject with horror. 

If the orthodox doctrine of genius is not so detestable as that of unconditional 
election, it is not much less invidious nor much less hurtful. One represents 
eternal life as an unattainable thing without the special favor of the Father, and 
even with that, attainable by very few, one of a tribe, or two of a nation, and so 
tends to discourage the practice of virtue. The other represents the talents to 
excel as extremely scarce, indulged by nature to very few, and unattainable by 
all the rest, and therefore tends to discourage industry. You and I shall never 
be persuaded or frightened either by Popes or councils, poets or enthusiasts, to 
believe that the world of nature, learning, and grace is governed by such arbi- 
trary will or inflexible fatality. We have much higher notions of the efficacy of 
human endeavors in all cases. : 

It is not improbable (as some men are taller, stronger, fairer, &c., than others) 
that some may be, by the constitution of their bodies, more sensible than others ; 
so some may be said to be born with greater geniuses than others, and the 
middle point between that of the most perfect organization and the least perfect, 
in a healthy child, that is, not an idiot, nor a monster, is the point of common 
sense. Itis therefore likely there are as many who have more than common 
sense, and so may be in different degrees denominated great geniuses, as there 
are who have less, and these, surely, will not by Mr. Pope, my Lord Bolingbroke, 
or Dr. Cheyne, be thought extremely few. The fallacy seems to lie here. 
We define genius to be the innate capacity, and then vouchsafe this flattering 
title only to those few who have been directed, by their birth, education, and 
lucky accidents, to distinguish themselves in arts and sciences, or in the execu- 
tion of what the world calls great affairs, instead of planting corn, freighting 
oysters, and killing deer, the worthy employments in which most great geniuses 
are engaged; for, in truth, according to that definition, the world swarms with 
them. 

Go down to the market-place, and inquire of the first butcher you see about his 
birth, education, and the fortunes of his life, and in the course of his rude history 
you will find as many instances of invention (Mr. Pope’s criterion of genius) 
as you will find in the works of most of the celebrated poets. Go on board 
an oyster-boat and converse with the skipper; he will relate as many instances 
of invention, and intrepidity, too, as you will find in-the lives of many British 
admirals who shine in history as the ornaments of their country. Inquire of a 
gunner in Braintree Bay, or of a hunter upon the frontiers of this province, and 
you will hear of as many artful devices to take their game as you will read in 
the lives of Cesar, or Charles, or Frederick. And as genius is more common, 
it seems to me itis much more powerful than is generally thought. For this 
mighty favor of nature, of which the poets and orators, philosophers and legis- 
lators of the world have been in all ages so proud, and which has been repre- 
sented as suflicient of itself to the formation of all those characters, is so far 
otherwise that if you pick out your great men from Greek or Roman, and from 
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English history, and suppose them born and bred in Esquimaux or Caffraria, 
Patagonia or Lapland, no man would imagine that any great effects from their 
genius would have appeared. 

Mr. Pope tells us that De la Motte confesses, in whatever age Homer had 
lived, he must have been the greatest poet of his nation; but, in my humble 
opinion, Mr. Waller was nearer the truth, when he said that, in certain circum- 
stances, 


“The conqueror of the world had been 
But the first wrestler on the green.” 


The gods sell all things to industry, and invention among the rest. The sequel 
upon industry you may possibly have some time or other, but remember it is 
not promised by df Ake 


A. 
(Page 133.) 


Tue following copy of Dr. Franklin’s letter to Thomas Cushing was probably 
taken by Mr. Adams, whilst the papers that accompanied it, one of which he also 
copied, were in his possession, during the month of April, 1773. It is given 
exactly as it was found. The discrepancy between it and the printed form is 
curious, though not so extensive as often occurs in letters written by the active 
men of the Revolution. It may easily be accounted for by the practice, not 
uncommon at that time, of preserving only the first draft, without being careful 
to insert the amendments and additions introduced into the perfect copy. In 
this way, many of Mr. Adams’s earlier letters have been found to vary from the 
forms which he was in the habit of writing first in a book. The same practice 
probably gave occasion to the questions lately made of the authenticity of some 
of Washington’s letters. Indeed, the various readings of the revolutionary 
manuscripts bid fair, in time, to form a body of literature, as large as those of 
the ancient classics. 

But these diversities may not be all owing to the authors. Some of them will 
doubtless be traced to the printer. In one material instance, this is certainly 
the case here; an instance, it may be observed, in which the error has been 
already rectified by Mr. Bancroft in his history; the substitution of the word 
work for wrath. , 

London, Ute 

Sir,—J embrace this opportunity to acquaint you that there is lately fallen 
into my hands part of a correspondence, that I have reason to believe laid the 
foundation of most, if not all, our present grievances. I am not at liberty to tell 
through what channel I received it; and I have engaged that it shall not be 
printed, nor copies taken of it, or any pan of it; but I ain allowed [and desired 1] 
to let it be seen by some men of worth in ite Province, for their satisfaction 


1 Not in printed copy 
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only. In confidence of your preserving inviolably my engagements, I send you 
inclosed the original letters, to obviate every pretence of unfairness in copying, 
interpolation, or omission. The hands of the gentlemen will be well known. 
Possibly, they may not like such an exposal of their conduct, however tenderly 
and privately it may be managed. But if they are good men,} and agree that 
all good men wish a good understanding and harmony to subsist between the 
Colonies and their mother country, they ought the less to regret that, at the small 
expense of their reputation for sincerity and public spirit among their com- 
patriots, so desirable an event may in some degree be forwarded. 

For my own part, I cannot but acknowledge that my resentment against this 
country, for its arbitrary measures in governing us, conducted by the late minis- 
ter, has, since my conviction by these papers that those measures were projected, 
advised, and called for by men of character among ourselves, and whose advice 
must, therefore, be attended with all the weight that was proper to mislead, and 
which would therefore scarce fail of misleading ;— my own resentment, I say, 
has by this means been considerably? abated. [I therefore wish I was] at 
liberty to make the letters public; [but as I am not,] I can4 allow them to be 
seen by yourself,s by Messrs. Bowdoin and Pitts, of the council, and Dr. 
Chauncy, Cooper, and Winthrop, with a few such other gentlemen as you may 
think it fit to show them to. After being some months in your possession, you 
are requested to return them to me. 

As to the writers, I can easily as well as charitably conceive it possible that 
[a man,®] educated in prepossession of the unbounded authority of parliament, 
&c., may think unjustifiable every opposition even to its unconstitutional exac- 
tions, and imagine it their duty to suppress, as much as in them lies, such oppo- 
sitions. But, when I find them bartering away the liberties of their native 
country for posts, and negotiating for salaries and pensions, [for which the 
money is to be squeezed7] from the people; and conscious of the odium these 
might be attended with, calling for troops to protect and secure the enjoyment 
of them; when I see them exciting jealousies in the Crown, and provoking it to 
wrath against [a great part of its ®] faithful subjects; creating enmities between 
the different countries of which the empire consists; occasioning a great expense 
to the new country for the payment of needless gratifications to useless officers 
and enemies; and to the old for suppressing or preventing imaginary rebellions 
in the new: I cannot but doubt their sincerity even in the political principles 
they profess; and deem them mere time-servers, seeking their own private 
emolument, through any quantity of public mischief; betrayers of the interest, 
not of their native country only, but of the government they pretend to serve, 
and of the whole English empire. 

With the greatest esteem and respect, 
I remain your most humble servant. 

1“ or pretend to be such,” in printed copy, here omitted. 

2 “exceedingly,” in printed copy. 


8“ think they must have the same effect with you. But I am not, as I have said,” in 
printed copy. 4 


4 tb only ” 
5 “‘ by the other gentlemen of the Committee of Correspondence,” 
6 “men” 


7“ extorted” 
8 “so great a part of its most ”’ 
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B. 
(Page 320.) 


EXTRACT FROM THE BOSTON PATRIOT, 15 MAY, 1811. 


Twat Dr. Franklin wrote many other letters with the same benevolent sen- 
timents, and with a view to the same effect, is very probable, but I never made 
any inquiry after them, as all things were finally settled to my satisfaction, and 
I had other business of more importance to engage me. One other letter I know 
he wrote, for I have seen it, more severe than this; and I regret that I have 
not a copy of it to send you. One sentence only I remember, and that may 
serve to designate it. For I know that copies of these letters were scattered 
about the States, some of which are now in Boston. The sentence I mean is 
this: “ Mr. Adams is always an honest man, and often a wise one, but he is 
sometimes completely out of his senses.” 

I hope your readers will indulge me while I make a few observations on these 
letters. 

1. In the Count de Vergennes’s first letter to Dr. Franklin, that of the 30th of 
June, 1780, it appears that Dr. Franklin had requested the Count to revoke the 
orders which had been sent to the French minister at Philadelphia, relative to 
the resolution of congress of the 18th of March, for redeeming the paper money 
at forty for one, and this request is stated to be at the invitation of Mr. Adams. 

Now I have no remembrance of any such invitation. It is impossible for me 
to recollect all the transient conversations I have had with Dr. Franklin in the 
seven years’ intimate acquaintance that I had with him in Europe. But as the 
resolution of congress, and the offence the Count took at it, and the orders he 
had given to the Chevalier de la Luzerne to apply to congress for a payment of 
all paper money in possession of Frenchmen at dollar for dollar, were in every- 
body’s mouth, it is extremely probable that I might say to Dr. Franklin, in 
private conversation, that I was apprehensive of very ill consequences from 
those orders, that they might excite disputes and heats in congress and in the 
nation which would excite suspicions between the two countries, and weaken the 
confidence in the alliance. And, I might add, that I thought some representa- 
tion ought to be made to the Count, showing the unreasonableness of those 
orders, and that they were not well founded But it is not likely that I author- 
ized Dr. Franklin to make use of my name. 

2. But if I had, the question arises, did Dr. Franklin believe those orders to 
be just or unjust? If he thought them just, he ought not to have applied to the 
Count to repeal them, though Mr. Adams and twenty other Americans had 
invited him to do so. If he thought them unjust, he ought to have made his own 
candid representation, and request to have them repealed; and Mr. Adams's 
opinion, though in coincidence with his own, would have made no addition to 
the influence of that request, because Mr. Adams’s opinion was sufficiently 
known before. Why, then, was Mr. Adams’s name brought into view? As Mr 
Lovell hinted, the truth in this case lies not at the bottom of a deep well. 


1 Mr. Adams did this by letter, printed in vol. vii. p. 203. 
VOL. I. By) 5 
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3. Is there not a gross inconsistency in demanding or requesting the Count to 
recall his orders, if Dr. Franklin did not himself think they ought to be recalled ? 
And is there not a consummate absurdity in demanding a repeal of those orders, 
at Mr. Adams’s invitation, if he thought Mr. Adams’s invitation ill-founded ? 
Why, then, did not Dr. Franklin express candidly and decidedly his own opinion 
of the rectitude or obliquity of the orders and the justice of Mr. Adams's invita- 
tion, or the impropriety of it? Is it possible to read this grave and clumsy 
intrigue without feeling the ridicule and satire of it ? 

4. Is it possible to believe that Dr. Franklin was so ignorant as not to see the 
iniquity of the French claim of silver dollar for paper dollar, when American 
citizens were to receive but one for forty? He had experience enough of paper 
money in New England, in Pennsylvania, and in the continental currency, to 
know its nature. Had he not sagacity enough to perceive the millions of 
frauds that would be practised under this distinction? That every man who 
possessed paper money would be glad to hire a Frenchman to take it and de- 
mand the silver for it as his own? Did he not see the jealousies, the envy and 
the execrations which would be excited among all American citizens against all 
Frenchmen, by such an arbitrary and oppressive distinction in their favor ? 
The answer is very obvious. Such candor would have defeated the whole plot. 

5. The Count de Vergennes mentions a letter from me to him of the 22d of 
June, 1780, in answer to one from his Excellency, but he makes no essay to 
answer any of the arguments in that letter. He denies none of the facts. He 
shows none of the reasoning to be inconclusive. He shows no inference or con- 
clusion to be unfairly drawn. All this was impossible, and an attempt to do it 
would only have rendered him or his clerks, who probably wrote the letter for 
him, ridiculous. And this was very possibly one cause of his anger. He saw his 
project so clearly and fairly stated, so irrefragably refuted, and the iniquity and 
absurdity of it so fully, and yet so candidly and decently demonstrated, that he 
was ashamed of it. But having previously and rashly sent his instructions to the 
Chevalier de la Luzerne, he had it not in his power to recall them, and was too 
proud to retract them. No. Reason was to be overborne by authority. The 
great character of the Count de Vergennes, the great respect for the court of 
Versailles, the gratitude of America to France, all reinforced by Dr. Franklin’s 
overbearing fame, were to carry all before them. And the dogmatical pomposity 
of ‘longue discussion, ‘raisonnements abstraits, ‘des hypotheses, ‘des calculs qui 
mont que des bases idéales, ‘des principes qui ne sont rien moins qu’analogues 
a Valliance, were to refute mathematical demonstration, and prove that, in the 
case of a Frenchman, one was equal to forty, though in the case of an American, 
forty were necessary to an equation with forty. 

6. The Count, and he says the King, was persuaded that the Doctor was fully 
of opinion with him ; that is to say, in favor of the orders. How did he know 
this? The Doctor had expressly, and in writing, demanded or requested a 
repeal of the orders, which implied, if it did not express, that he thought them 
wrong. Did he think Dr. Franklin a hypocrite, demanding a repeal of orders 
that he thought wise and upright? Or did he think Dr. Franklin a tool of Mr. 
Adams’s, prostituting the sacred character of an ambassador in complaisance to 
him, or in fear of his influence? No. The Count knew full well, before this 
time, that the Doctor had no such complaisance for Mr. Adams, nor any such fear 
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ofhim. No. There is no conceivable way of accounting for this strange phe- 
nomenon, but by supposing that the whole business was previously concerted 
between the minister and the ambassador, to crush Mr. Adams and get possession 
of his commission for peace. No expression can be too vulgar for so low an 
intrigue, for so base a trick. It was an enormous beetle to kill a fly. It must 
be acknowledged that no beetle was ever more clumsily constructed or more 
unskilfully wielded. 

They wholly misconceived the character of that congress whom they meant to 
manage. Nota member of it was deceived. The artifice was seen by every 
one; and, although their fortitude did not prove quite equal to their sagacity, 
their zeal to please the French produced but two resolutions at that time to 
make America or Mr. Lovell blush. And one of these errors was afterwards 
completely rectified by Mr. Adams, with the aid of Mr. Jay, though at the hazard 
of censure. The other was never corrected. I mean the annihilation of the 
commission for a treaty of commerce with England. 

7. I know of no right that any government has to require of an ambassador 
from a foreign power to transmit to his constituents any complaints against his 
colleagues, much less to write libels against them. France had an ambassador 
at congress. It was quite sufficient to transmit complaints to their own minister 
and order him to present them. They had no claim upon Franklin. He proved 
himself, however, a willing auxiliary, but it was at the expense of his duty and 
his character. If he had been explicitly censured for it by congress, it would 
not have been unjust. He has been censured for it by all who ever understood 
the transaction; and justice to myself and my posterity, justice to my country, 
and fidelity to every principle of truth, honor, and public and private virtue will 
justify me in explaining this dark transaction to posterity. 

8. The Count did not find congress “imbu d’autres principes que ceux de M. 
Adams.” Congress, by a unanimous resolution, which will stand forever upon 
its records, approved of my part of this correspondence in opposition to all the 
representations of the Count, the Doctor, the Chevalier, and M. Marbois, what- 
ever they might be. 

9. Tt seems that the Count was not perfectly satisfied that his first letter, of 
the 30th of June, and the Doctor’s representations to congress in obedience to it, 
would be sufficient to accomplish all his purposes. This thunderbolt, flaming 
and deadly as it was, must be followed by another still more loud and terrible, 
to bellow throughout America, and, consequently, over all the world. On the 
31st of July, 1780, he writes another letter to Dr. Franklin, in which he more 
distinctly explains his design and desire to get Mr. Adams removed from his 
commission for peace. He incloses fresh copies of our correspondence, and in 
his own name, not now in the king’s name, desires that they may be sent to 
congress. The king’s approbation of this letter, I have reason to believe, could 
not have been obtained. For I know that after this correspondence had been 
laid before the king, his majesty made particular inquiries concerning the char- 
acter of Mr. Adams, of the Count de Rochambeau and the Marquis de Lafayette, 
among others, and said to both of them, at different times, that “he had a great 
esteem of Mr. Adams.” Congress, however, were to have line upon line, and 
precept upon precept. I had transmitted copies of all the letters as fast as they 
were written. The Count had transmitted copies before the 30th of June, Dr. 
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Franklin transmitted copies immediately afterwards, and now, the 31st of July, 
fresh copies were to be sent. Copies enough! for I had sent duplicates and 
triplicates. , 

10. The opinions of which the Count complains, were founded in eternal 
truth and justice ; and were unanimously adjudged to be so by congress. The 
turn or manner which offended him was not adopted, in the smallest degree, 
until he had given me provocations which human nature could not pass un- 
noticed with honor. And I have never*heard of one member of congress, nor 
any other gentleman who ever read the letters, who thought any of my expres- 
sions too strong or unguarded, or that they could be construed in any degree so 
justly offensive as many of his expressions to me, previously given without pro- 
vocation. I had the advice and approbation of Chief Justice Dana, then with 
me as secretary of the legation for peace, to every clause and word in the whole 
correspondence. He said the Count neither wrote like a gentleman himself, 
nor treated me like a gentleman; and that it was indispensably necessary that 
we should show him that we had some understanding and some feeling. 

The expressions “that congress may judge whether Mr. Adams is endowed 
with the spirit of conciliation which becomes a business so important and delicate 
as that which is confided to him,” brought the matter home to the business and 
bosoms of congress. The design could no longer be concealed. I had no other 
business at that time confided to me but my commissions for peace and a treaty 
of commerce with Great Britain. The latter he intended to destroy, and in this 
he succeeded. 

11. We are now arrived at Dr. Franklin’s letter to congress of the 9th of 
August, 1780. To any man who thoroughly knew that philosopher and _poli- 
tician, this letter is as perfect a portrait of his character as the pencil of Stuart 
could have painted of his face or figure. I shall leave the most of its features to 
the reader’s inspection and contemplation, and point only at a few. 

I shall not object to the expression, “Mr. Adams has given offence to this 
court,” though the Count de Vergennes was the only member of it who ever 
manifested any resentment that came to my knowledge. The behavior of the 
King, the Queen, and all the royal family, as well as of all the other ministers of 
State and all their commis, was the same towards me after as before this con- 
troversy; and the Count himself never expressed to me personally the least 
uneasiness. And no very long period passed away, before he thought it neces- 
sary, or prudent, or politic, without the smallest concession or apology on my 
part, to overwhelm me with attentions and civilities, not only in his own person, 
but by his amiable Countess. 

12. I have never been able to see “the duty” of a minister to complain to 
congress of an offence given by a brother minister to a foreign court. If the 
offence is so slight that the court itself thinks it unnecessary to complain of it, 
the minister, surely, is not obliged officially to interfere. If it is grave enough 
for the court to complain, its own ambassador is the proper channel through 
which to convey the accusation, which, if it is well founded, will very rarely, if 
ever, fail of producing its desired effect. 

13. Nor was I ever convinced of the right of a court to require, or of a minis- 
ter of State to desire an ambassador to become their auxiliary in a quarrel with 
his brother. It has ever appeared unjust as well as ungenerous to excite quar- 
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rels between two ministers from the same master, two brothers of the same 
family, on account of disputes between the court or minister and one of them. 
A court is always competent to vindicate its own quarrels with an ambassador, 
if it is in the right. 

14. Dr. Franklin’s “reluctance” upon this occasion, I believe, was not im- 
plicitly believed by congress, if it was by any individual member of that saga- 
cious body. Sure I am that I have never given the smallest credit to it. The 
majority, at least, of that congress, if not every member of it, saw, as I have 
always seen, that it was Dr. Franklin’s heart’s desire to avail himself of these 
means and this opportunity to strike Mr. Adams out of existence as a public 
minister, and get himself into his place. 

15. As early as the month of June or July, 1778, within three or four months 
after my first arrival in France, I had written to my most intimate friends in 
congress, particularly and largely to Mr. Samuel Adams, the same sentiments 
which Dr. Franklin says he had written to Mr. Lovell, recommending that two 
of us should be recalled, or sent elsewhere. My letter was shown to Mr. Richard 
Henry Lee and all his friends, who joined cordially in the removal of his brother 
Arthur Lee and me, and in the appoimtment of Dr. Franklin as sole minister at 
the court of Versailles. Mr. Richard Henry Lee wrote me at the time, that he 
had read my letter, and entirely agreed with me in the sentiments of it. I was, 
therefore, sufficiently aware of the inconveniences Dr. Franklin mentioned, and 
endeavored to the utmost of my power to avoid them. I had seen opposition 
and contention and confusion enough between Dr. Franklin, Mr. Lee, and Mr. 
Izard, and enough of the ruinous effects of them to be put sufficiently upon my 
guard. But there is not a possibility of guarding against all the insidious wiles 
of intriguing politicians. If a man can preserve his integrity and the essential 
interest of his country, he will do great things.. He must expect to expose his 
person to dangers, and his reputation to obloquy and calumny in abundance. 

16. Next comes a paragraph, which is a downright falsehood. I cannot say 
that the Doctor knew it to be false. But it is very strange if he did not, for his 
intimate friend, Mr. Chaumont, in whose house he lived, and whom he saw 
almost every day, and Mr. Monthieu, another of his intimate friends, knew bet- 
ter. And it is very unaccountable that they had not informed him of a trans- 
action in which they were both employed by the Count de Vergennes, in which 
they were animated with so much zeal and personal interest. But I will chari- 
tably suppose that he was sincere and believed what he said, which is no small 
concession. Let us analyze this curious assertion. 

“Mr. Adams’s proper business is elsewhere.” Where was his proper busi- 
ness? Should he have gone to London, as Lord North said he wished I had ? 
If Thad, and my character as an ambassador had been respected, and myself 
not beheaded on Tower Hill, nor thrown into prison as Mr. Laurens was, long 
afterwards, would not my residence in London, besides being intolerably dis- 
agreeable to me, have been a perpetual source of jealousy to the French court 
and nation ? 

Should I have gone to Madrid? Spain had not acknowledged our independ- 
ence. And, besides, Mr. Jay’was sent to Spain, and there would have been the 
same room for jealousy of my interfering with his negotiations, as there was at 
Paris 
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Should I have gone to Holland? There I wanted to go, and had always 
intended to go, as soon as I had paid my respects to the French court, informed 
them of my desire to go, and obtained their consent and their passport, without 
which I could not stir. I arrived in Paris in February, was presented to the 
King in my new character, communicated my mission to the Count de Ver- 
gennes, and in one fortnight, certainly in one month, early in the month of 
March, I applied to the Count for a passport to Holland, where I wished to go 
as a traveller. His Excellency was very much averse to my going; said per- 
haps he should have to consult with me upon subjects relative to my mission, 
desired I would come to court at least weekly on ambassador’s days, and dine 
with him. At least, he desired I would postpone my journey for some time, 
and advised me to stay till the month of May, when he said I should see the 
country in all its beauty and glory. I repeated my request from time to time, 
but was always put off till May, when I applied again, but was still evaded. He 
was not quite ready to let me go, and in this manner I was refused a passport 
till midsummer. And then I should not probably have obtained it, if the con- 
troversy which arose had not made him wish to get rid of me. This controversy 
arose in the following manner. 

After the arrival of the news from America of the resolution of congress of 
the 18th of March, 1780, for the redemption of the paper money at forty for one, 
which perhaps would have been more justly redeemed at seventy for one, M. 
Leray de Chaumont, Dr. Franklin’s landlord and intimate friend and companion, 
and M. Monthieu, another of his intimate friends, came to visit me in my apart- 
ments at the Hotel de Valois, Rue de Richelieu, in Paris, and informed me that 
they came to me at the request of the Count de Vergennes, who wished to see 
me and consult with me concerning that resolution of congress which they said 
had excited a sensation in France, and an alarm at court. These gentlemen were 
personally, and, as they said, deeply interested in this question of paper money, 
and entered into a great deal of conversation with me upon the subject. I en- 
deavored to show them the equity, the policy, and the necessity of the measure, 
and the difficulty, if not impossibility, of making any distinction between natives 
and foreigners, as well as between Frenchmen and other foreigners. All this 
conversation passed with the utmost coolness, civility, and good-humor on all 
sides, and concluded with a message from the Count de Vergennes, requesting 
me to go to Versailles, and confer with him on the subject. The next morning 
I went. The Count received me politely, as usual, and informed me that he had 
written to the Chevalier de la Luzerne, to apply to congress for a repeal of their 
resolution of the 18th of March, relative to paper money; or at least as far as it 
respected foreigners, and especially Frenchmen. I answered his Excellency very 
respectfully and very calmly, endeavoring to explain to him as well as I was able 
the nature of the subject, the necessity of the measure, and the difficulty and the 
danger of making any distinctions in favor of foreigners. The conversation was 
long, and though the Count was very earnest and zealous for a distinction in 
favor of his nation, it was very decent and civil on both sides. Upon my saying 
that I knew not whether I had been able to explain myself to his Excellency in 
French, so as to be perfectly understood, he said he would write to me, for he said 
he wanted me to join him in. his representations to congress. Accordingly, in a 
few days, I received his letter, proposing and recommending all the things which 
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he mentioned to me in conversation. I might easily have been as wise upon this 
oceasion as Dr. Franklin, and transmitted the Count’s letter to congress, and 
recommended it to their serious consideration, and, in my answer to the Count, 
have informed him that I had done so, without expressing any opinion of my 
own in writing either to congress or his Excellency.. But such duplicity was 
not in my character. I thought it my indispensable duty to my country and to 
congress, to France and the Count himself, to be explicit. JTanswered his letter 
with entire respect and decency, but with perspicuity and precision, expressing 
my own judgment upon the subject, with the reasons on which it was founded. 
As I could see no practicability of any distinction of all I mentioned now, but I 
thought, if any was equitable, it would be in favor of American soldiers and early 
creditors, who had lent gold to the United States, and not in favor of foreigners 
who had sold nothing in America till the currency had depreciated, and who 
had sold, perhaps, most of their merchandises after it had undergone its lowest 
depreciation. However, upon the receipt of my letter the Count fell into a 
passion, and wrote me a passionate and ungentlemanly reply. I was piqued a 
little, and wrote him, as I thought, a decent, though, in a few expressions, a 
gently tingling rejoinder. This was insufferable ; and now, both the Count and 
the Doctor, I suppose, thought they had got enough to demolish me, and get my 
commission. And I doubt not the Count was sanguine enough to hope that he 
had got our fisheries, our limits, and a truce secured to his mind, though the 
Doctor, I believe, did not extend his views and wishes so far. He aimed, I 
presume, only at the commission. 
I now leave your readers to judge whether the Doctor had sufficient reason to 
“complain to congress against me for officially intermeddling in his department; 
and this from ennui and idleness. I never in my life was more busily employed ; 
for, the three or four months that I was detaimed in Paris, wholly against my 
will, by the Count de Vergennes himself, I had to improve myself in the French 
language, to which, two years before, I was an entire stranger. I had the 
French laws and government, customs, institutions, literature, principles and 
manners to study. I had innumerable volumes to read of former and later 
negotiations, besides making every possibly inquiry concerning every thing that 
could have relation to my mission for peace. I had not a moment to spare, 
and always occupations much more agreeable to me than any thing that was to 
be said or done in Dr. Franklin’s political department. ‘This affair of the cur- 
rency was no more in his department than it was in mine or the Count de Ver- 
gennes’s. Neither of us had any instructions concerning it, but as private 
citizens, and when the Count asked me any question about it, I had as good a 
right to answer him as the Doctor had. It is true, I did not show my letters to 
the Doctor. Iwas not desired by the Count to consult with him. I had no 
doubt upon the subject. From a year’s residence with him, in 1778 and 1779, 
in the same family, I knew his extreme indolence and dissipation, and, conse- 
quently, that I might call upon him half a dozen times and not find him at home ; 
and if I found him, it might be a week before I could get his opinion, and per- 
haps never. 
17. “He thinks that America has been too free in expressions of gratitude to 
France; for that she is more obliged to us than we to her.” I cannot, or at 
least will not deny this accusation, for it was my opinion at that time, has been 
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ever since, and is so now. Whether it was prudent at that time to express such 
an opinion is a question. I am not accused of saying it to any Frenchman, and 
T am satisfied I had not. Dr. Franklin might have complained of it to the 
Count, for any thing that I knew, as well as to congress, but that was his indis- 
eretion. Conversations in private, in the freedom and familiarity of friendship 
and social intercourse, are not innocently to be betrayed for malicious purposes. 
If I had written to congress all the indiscreet sayings of Dr. Franklin that I 
have heard him utter, I might have rendered him very odious and very ridicu- 
lous in America. I will give one example very much to the present purpose, 
because it explains the system of his conduct. He has said to me, not only once 
or twice, but many times, that congress were out in their policy in sending so 
many ministers to several courts in Europe; that all their affairs in Europe 
ought to be under one direction, and that the French court ought to be the 
centre; that one minister was quite sufficient for all American affairs m 
Europe! It is not at all unlikely to me that he had expressed the same 
opinion to the Count and to many of his friends. I do not know, however, that 
he did. This sentiment, however, appears as extravagantly complaisant to the 
French and to himself, as mine can be thought extravagantly complaisant to 
America. If I had transmitted this wise saying, and many others, of the great 
philosopher to congress, it would have transpired, and the people as well as con- 
gress have thought him very ambitious, very licentious, and very eager and 
grasping at power. The wits might have recollected the solemn saying of 
Tamerlane, that “it was neither agreeable nor decent that there should be two 
kings upon earth; for that the whole globe was too small for the ambition of a 
great prince.” 

18. “ He thinks that we should show spirit.” “JI apprehend he mistakes his 
ground, and that this court is to be treated with decency and delicacy.” Spirit 
and delicacy are very compatible. But here lies the sophistry of the false 
accuser. He has put the sentiment into obnoxious language of his own, to ex- 
cite a prejudice against me. But all the sentiment that I ever expressed of this 
kind was common to the two Mr. Lees, to Mr. Izard, to Mr. Jay, to Mr. Dana, 
and every other honest man from America I ever acted or conversed with in 
Europe. The sentiment was that we ought not to be wheedled out of our rights, 
nor pillaged of the little money we borrowed for the necessities of our country, 
by a multitude of little agents of ministers or underlings of those agents; in 
short, in modern language, by intriguing X’s Y’s, and Z’s, for there were such 
letters in the alphabet under the royal government as there have been since 
under the directorial republic. I thought, with all those wise and upright minis- 
ters just named, that we ought to be candid and explicit with the French minis- 
try, and represent to them that we acted for a young and virtuous republic, but 
not as yet rich ; frugal and parsimonious, even perhaps to a fault, of their public 
money ; and that we never could justify either negligence or profusion. I 
thought, with every one of those gentlemen, that Dr. Franklin and Mr. Deane 
had been too compliant and too servile to those little stirring bodies, and, in plain 
English, had suffered our country to be cheated, shamefully cheated, to a large 
amount. 


a : ; . : : 2 
19. “ The King, a young and virtuous prince, has a pleasure in reflecting on 
the generous benevolence of the action,” &c. 
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In this I agree with Dr. Franklin. ‘The king was the best. and sincerest 
friend we had in France, and would not have suffered us to be injured or de- 
ceived. But kings are surrounded by others, arranged in a great scale of sub- 
ordination, some of whom, by force or art, will do what they please ; and kings, as 
Louis the Fifteenth often said, though they know it to be wrong, cannot help it. 

20. “M. de Vergennes, who appears much offended, told me yesterday, that 
he would enter into no further discussions with Mr. Adams, nor answer any 
more of his letters.” : 

This, no doubt, the Doctor thought was the finishing stroke. The argument 
was irresistible. The Count will neither speak nor write to Mr. Adams. The 
Count is to be the pacificator of the four quarters of the world. The American 
minister must consult the Count upon every point, and agree to nothing without 
his advice and consent. Mr. Adams, therefore, can never consult him or get 
his advice and consent to any thing. The consequence is certain, Mr. Adams 
must be recalled. And, no doubt, another consequence is equally clear, and 
that is, that Dr. Franklin will be appointed to the place; for he is on the spot, 
and will be always ready to consult, to take advice, and to ask consent. And, 
moreover, who in the world has such a name as Dr. Franklin ? 

21. “ He says the ideas of this court and those of the people of America are 
so totally different that it is impossible for any minister to please both.” 
Nothing is more probable than that I had said as much as this a hundred times 
to Dr. Franklin, when I lived with him and acted with him under the same 
commission in 1778 and 1779; for scarcely any thing pressed more heavily upon 
my mind. I knew it to be true. I knew it to be impossible to give any kind 

zof satisfaction to our constituents, that is, to congress or their constituents, while 

we consented or connived at such irregular transactions, such arbitrary proceed- 
ings, and such contemptible peculations as had been practised in Mr. Deane’s 
time, not only while he was in France, alone, without any public character, but 
even while he was associated with Dr. Franklin and Mr. Arthur Lee in a real 
commission ; and which were continued in some degree, while I was combined in 
the commission with Franklin and Lee, in spite of all the opposition and remon- 
strances that Lee and I could make; and which were still continued in some 
degree, though in nothing more atrocious than this new attempt to make 
America pay their French friends dollar for dollar. 

Tt would require volumes to give a history of these abuses. A few of them 
may be hinted at. Du Coudray’s contract for a hundred officers of artillery, at 
extravagant pay during the war and half pay for life, with Du Coudray at 
their head, to take rank of all the officers in our army, except the commander- 
in-chief, to receive no orders but from him, and to have the command of all the 
artillery and military manufactures throughout the continent. Though congress 
could not think a moment of confirming this contract, it cost them an immense 
sum for the pay and passages of these officers to this country and back to France. 
The other contract for old magazines of muskets, swords, and bayonets, which 
were found to be useless, though they cost a large sum of money. The scheme 
that was laid to get Marshal Maillebois appointed commander-in-chief of the 
American army, in the room of General Washington, &c., &c., &c. 

I thought the statesmen in France ought to have more generous views and to 
be wiser politicians than such symptoms indicated; that they ought to know 
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better the people they had to deal with; that they ought to avoid every thing 
that could excite jealousies in America, lessen the gratitude of our citizens, and 
weaken or destroy their confidence in France. These sentiments I always ex- 
pressed freely to Dr. Franklin, and it is for want of attention to these sentiments 
that we have been more than once in danger of a war with France; as we have 
been very lately, if we are not at this moment. Though a war with France 
may become inevitable, as it has been partially, in 1798, I own I know of no 
greater error that France can commit than to force us into a war with her, nor 
any greater calamity that America can suffer than to be forced into a war with 
France, and an alliance, offensive and defensive, with Great Britain. This 
opinion and this sentiment determined me to embrace the first opportunity that 
presented in 1798, 1799, and 1800, consistent with the honor of the nation, to 
make peace with France. I should not have thought this of so much importance 
at that time, if I had not been apprehensive that the British party would force 
us into an alliance with Great Britain, our perpetual rival in commerce and 
manufactures all over the globe, and the natural as well as habitual enemy of 
the United States, especially of New England. 

22. If the Count did in reality tell the Doctor, “that he would enter into no 
further discussions with Mr. Adams, nor answer any more of his letters,” the 
Count was compelled, a year afterwards, to send for Mr. Adams to the Hague, 
to invite him to Versailles, to enter into discussions with him and to answer his 
letters, and, I will add, to treat him with more marked attention and studied 
civilities than ever he had done, as has been in part related before, in the 
account of the correspondence upon the articles proposed by the two mediating 
powers. 

23. “ He” (Mr. Adams) “is gone to Holland to try, as he told me, whether 
something might not be done to render us a little less dependent on France.” 

It is difficult to read this accusation, grave and solemn as it is, without a smile. 
Yes! It is highly probable that I said to Dr. Franklin, more than once or twice, 
that I thought we might, and hoped we should, be able to borrow a little money 
in Holland, that we might be a little less troublesome and burdensome to 
France; and something, too, to prevent Holland from joining England in the 
war against us, which England was determined to compel her -to do, which a 
great part of the Dutch hoped and all the rest feared, and which Europe in 
general expected. Was this a crime? Was dependence upon France an 
object of ambition to America? If dependence had been our object, we might 
have had enough of it without solicitation, under England. Was France avari- 
cious of a monopoly of our dependence? The Count de Vergennes was, I 
believe ; but I never suspected it of the King, or any other of his ministers or 
any other Frenchman, but the secretary of foreign affairs and perhaps a few of 
his confidential dependents. But this exclusive dependence was a material, an 
essential part of that strange and ungenerous system of finesse, I cannot call it 
policy, towards America, which the Count had combined and presented in a 
memorial to the King before our Revolution, which was found among M. Tur- 
got’s papers, I believe, and printed by the National Assembly many years after 
the peace of 1783, in a volume called “ Politique de tous les cabinets de ? Europe.” 
This system he pursued from first to last, and the publication of it is a confirma- 
tion of all that was ever said or thought of the Count by me or Mr. Jay. The 
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Count then might be offended at my journey to Holland, and the design of it; 
and to irritate him, the Doctor might inform him of it, as he did congress. But 
congress, instead of taking offence at my plan or reprehending me for entertain- 
ing it, or for communicating it to Dr. Franklin, highly approved it, and sent me 
power to execute it, which must have made the Doctor feel rather unpleasantly, 
and certainly his letter very ridiculous. In spite of all the Count’s opposition, 
congress did in fact honorably and perseveringly support me through a very 
long and very fiery ordeal, till the arts of England were defeated, a treaty ratified, 
and so much money obtained as made us completely independent of France for 
that article, from that time to this. 

23. The “opinion lately showing itself in Paris, that we seek a difference, 
and with a view of reconciling ourselves to England,” was and is wholly unknown 
tome. Who were the Americans who had of late been very indiscreet in their 
conversations, is not explained, and had not come to my knowledge. I recollect 
but one, who came over from England in a rage, and cursed and swore in his 
hotel; but the French conceived no jealousy from him. They considered him 
as a “ Monsieur Jean Bull qui a plus d'argent que de Vesprit,” and cared nothing 
for his brutality as long as they got his money. 

24. I ought not to omit, upon this occasion, to say, because possibly no other 
person can say it or will say it.— Dr. Franklin has been accused of plagiarism in 
publishing that very ancient and very ingenious fable in favor of toleration. I 
have had opportunity to know that the Doctor never claimed the right to it, or 
pretended that it was his own. It was inserted in his works by an editor or 
printer in his absence and without his consent? 

Surmises have also been insinuated concerning Dr. Franklin, relative to M. 
Beaumarchais’s claim, and especially the million of livres which the Count de 
Vergennes called the secret of the cabinet. I have never suspected, but, on the 
contrary, Have always been fully convinced that Dr. Franklin was as innocent in 
both these transactions as any man in America was. Nor did I ever suspect the 
Count de Vergennes, at least in the affair of Beaumarchais. I had my suspicion 
of others; but these surmises were founded on no proof, and were suggested by 
circumstances that could fix upon no one person, and if they could, would not 
be sufficient to convict a gypsy of a petty larceny. As I consider. the loss as 
irremediable, I shall say no more. I have considered those subjects as X, Y, 
and Z intrigues, and that of Beaumarchais at least as mortifying to the Count 
de Vergennes as to Dr. Franklin, and as inuch out of the power of the one as 
the other to prevent. ; 

25. Mr. Jefferson has said that Dr. Franklin was an honor to human nature. 
And go, indeed, he was. Had he been an ordinary man, I should never have 
taken the trouble to expose the turpitude of his intrigues, or to vindicate my 
reputation against his vilifications and calumnies. But the temple of human 
nature has two great apartments: the intellectual and the moral. If there is 
not a mutual friendship and strict alliance between these, degradation to the 
whole building must be the consequence. There may be blots on the disk of 
the most refulgent luminary, almost sufficient to eclipse it. And it is of great 
importance to the rising generation in this country that they be put upon their 
guard against being dazzled by the surrounding blaze into an idolatry to the 
spots. If the affable archangel understood the standard of: merit, that 


Great or bright infers not excellence, 
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Franklin’s moral character can neither be applauded nor condemned, without 
discrimination and many limitations. 

To all those talents and qualities for the foundation of a great and lasting char- 
acter, which were held up to the view of the whole world by the university of 
Oxford, the Royal Society of London, and the Royal Academy of Sciences in 
Paris, were added, it is believed, more artificial modes of diffusing, celebrating, 
and exaggerating his reputation, than were ever before or since practised in 
favor of any individual. 

His reputation was more universal than that of Leibnitz or Newton, Frederick 
or Voltaire, and his character more beloved and esteemed than any or all of 
them. Newton had astonished perhaps forty or fifty men in Europe; for not 
more than that number, probably, at any one time had read him and under- 
stood him by his discoveries and demonstrations. And these being held in 
admiration in their respective countries as at the head of the philosophers, had 
spread among scientific people a mysterious wonder at the genius of this perhaps 
the greatest man that ever lived. But this fame was confined to men of letters. 
The common people knew little and cared nothing about such a recluse philos- 
opher. Leibnitz’s name was more confined still. Frederick was hated by more 
than half of Europe as much as Louis the Fourteenth was, and as Napoleon is. 
Voltaire, whose name was more universal than any of those before mentioned, 
was considered as a vain, profligate wit, and not much esteemed or beloved by - 
anybody, though admired by all who knew his works. But Franklin’s fame was 
universal. His name was familiar to government and people, to kings, courtiers, 
nobility, clergy, and philosophers, as well as plebeians, to such a degree that there 
was scarcely a peasant or a citizen, a valet de chambre, coachman or footman, a 
lady’s chambermaid or a scullion in a kitchen, who was not familiar with it, 
and who did not consider him as a friend to human kind. When they spoke 
of him, they seemed to think he was to restore the golden age. They seemed 
enraptured enough to exclaim 5 


Aspice, venturo leetentur ut omnia seeclo. 


To develop that complication of causes, which conspired to produce so singu- 
lar a phenomenon, is far beyond my means or forces. Perhaps it can never be 
done without a complete history of the philosophy and polities of the eighteenth 
century. Such a work would be one of the most important that ever was writ- 
ten; much more interesting to this and future ages than the “ Decline and Fall 
of the Roman Empire,” splendid and useful as that is. La Harpe promised a 
history of the philosophy of the eighteenth century ; but he died and left us only 
a few fragments. Without going back to Lord Herbert, to Hobbes, to Mande- 
ville, or to a host of more obscure infidels, both in England, France, and Ger- 
many, it is enough to say that four of the finest writers that Great Britain ever 
produced, Shaftesbury, Bolingbroke, Hume, and Gibbon, whose labors were 
translated into all languages, and three of the most eloquent writers that ever 
lived in France, whose works were also translated into all languages, Voltaire, 
Rousseau, and Raynal, seem to have made it the study of their lives and the 
object of their most strenuous exertions, to render mankind in Europe discon- 
tented with their situation in life, and with the state of society, both in religion 
and government. Princes and courtiers as well as citizens and countrymen, 
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clergy as well as laity, became infected. The King of Prussia, the Empress 
Catherine, were open and undisguised. The Emperor Joseph the Second was 
suspected, and even the excellent and amiable King of France grew impatient 
and uneasy under the fatiguing ceremonies of the Catholic church. All these 
and many more were professed admirers of Mr. Frankln. He was considered 
as a citizen of the world, a friend to all men and an enemy to none. His rigor- 
ous taciturnity was very favorable to this singular felicity. He conversed only 
with individuals, and freely only with confidential friends. In company he was 
totally silent. 

When the association of Encyclopedists was formed, Mr. Franklin was con- 
sidered as a friend and zealous promoter of that great enterprise, which engaged 
all their praises. When the society of economists was commencing, he became 
one of them, and was solemnly ordained a knight of the order by the laying on 
the hands of Dr. Quesnay, the father and founder of that sect. This effectually 
secured the affections and the panegyrics of that numerous society of men of 
letters. He had been educated a printer, and had practised his art in Boston, 
Philadelphia, and London for many years, where he not only learned the full 
power of the press to exalt and to spread a man’s fame, but acquired the intimacy 
and the correspondence of many men of that profession, with all their editors 
and many of their correspondents. This whole tribe became enamoured and 
proud of Mr. Franklin as a member of their body, and were consequently always 
ready and eager to publish and embellish any panegyric upon him that they 
could procure. Throughout his whole life he courted and was courted by the 
_ printers, editors, and correspondents of reviews, magazines, journals, and pam- 
phleteers, and those little busy meddling scribblers that are always buzzing about 
the press in America, England, France, and Holland. These, together with 
some of the clerks in the Count de Vergennes’s office of interpreters, (bureau 
des interprétes,) filled all the gazettes of Europe with incessant praises of Mon- 
sieur Franklin. If a collection could be made of all the Gazettes of Europe for 
the latter half of the eighteenth century, a greater number of panegyrical para- 
graphs upon “le grand Franklin” would appear, it is believed, than upon any 
other man that ever lived. 

While he had the singular felicity to enjoy the entire esteem and affection of 
all the philosophers of every denomination, he was not less regarded by all the 
sects and denominations of Christians. The Catholics thought him almost a 
Catholic. The Church of England claimed him as one of them. The Presby- 
terians thought him half a Presbyterian, and the Friends believed him a wet 
Quaker. The dissenting clergymen in England and America were among the 
most distinguished asserters and propagators of his renown. Indeed, all sects 
considered him, and I believe justly, a friend to unlimited toleration in matters 
of religion. 

Nothing, perhaps, that ever occurred upon this earth was so well calculated to 
give any man an extensive and universal celebrity as the discovery of the efficacy 
of iron points and the invention of lightning-rods. The idea was one of the most 
sublime that ever entered a human imagination, that a mortal should disarm the 
clouds of heaven, and almost “snatch from his hand the sceptre and the rod.” 
The ancients would have enrolled him with Bacchus and Ceres, Hercules and 
Minerva. His Paratonnéres erected their heads in all parts of the world, on 
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temples and palaces no less than on cottages of peasants and the habitations of 
ordinary citizens. These visible objects reminded all men of the name and 
character of their inventor; and, in the course of time, have not only tran- 
quillized the minds, and dissipated the fears of the tender sex and their timorous 
children, but have almost annihilated that panic terror and superstitious horror 
which was once almost universal in violent storms of thunder and lightning. To 
condense all the rays of this glory to a focus, to sum it up in a single line, to 
impress it on every mind and transmit it to all posterity, a motto was devised for 
his picture, and soon became familiar to the memory of every school-boy who 
understood a word of Latin : — 


“Eripuit coelo falmen sceptrumque tyrannis.” 


Thus it appeared at first, and the author of it was held in a mysterious obscurity. 
But, after some time, M. Turgot altered it to 


“Bripuit ccelo fulmen; mox sceptra tyrannis.”’ 
p } 


By the first line, the rulers of Great Britain and their arbitrary oppressions of 
the Colonies were alone understood. By the second was intimated that Mr. 
Franklin was soon to destroy or at least to dethrone all kings and abolish all 
monarchical governments. ‘This, it cannot be disguised, flattered at that time 
the ruling popular passion of all Europe. It was at first hited that it was 
written in Holland; but I have long entertained a suspicion, from many cir- 
cumstances, that Sir William Jones, who undoubtedly furnished Mr. Franklin 
with his motto, 
“Non sine Diis animosus infans,”’ 


sent him the Hripwit celo, and that M. Turgot only added the mox sceptra. 
Whoever was the author of it, there can be no doubt it was an imitation of a 
line in a poem on astronomy, written in the age of Tiberius, though it ought not 
to be called a plagiarism, 


Eripuit Jovi fulmen, viresque tonandi. 


The general discontents in Europe have not been produced by any increase 
of the power of kings, for monarchical authority has been greatly diminished in 
all parts of Europe during the last century, but by the augmentation of the 
wealth and power of the aristocracies. The great and general extension of 
commerce has introduced such inequalities of property, that the class of middling 
people, that great and excellent portion of society upon whom so much of the 
liberty and prosperity of nations so greatly depends, is almost lost; and the two 
orders of rich and poor only remain. By this means kings have fallen more into 
the power and under the direction of the aristocracies, and the middle classes, 
upon whom kings chiefly depended for support against the encroachments of the 
nobles and the rich, have failed. The people find themselves burdened now by 
the rich, and by the power of the crown now commonly wielded by the rich. And 
as knowledge and education, ever since the Reformation, have been increasing 
among the common people, they feel their burdens more sensibly, grow impatient 
under them, and more desirous of throwing them off. The immense revenues 
of the church, the crowns, and all the great proprietors of land, the armies and 
navies must all be paid by the people, who groan and stagger under the weight. 
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The few who think and see the progress and tendency of things, have long fore- 
seen that resistance in some shape or other must be resorted to, some time 
or other. They have not been able to see any resource but in the common 
people ; indeed, in republicanism, and that republicanism must be democracy ; 
because the whole power of the aristocracy, as of the monarchies, aided by the 
church, must be wielded against them. Hence the popularity of all insurrections 
against the ordinary authority of government during the last century. Hence 
the popularity of Pascal Paoli, the Polish insurrections, the American Revolution, 
and the present struggle in Spain and Portugal. When, where, and in what 
manner all this will end, God only knows. To this cause Mr. Franklin owed 
much of his popularity. He was considered to be in his heart no friend to kings, 
nobles, or prelates. He was thought a profound legislator, and a friend of 
democracy. He was thought to be the magician who had excited the ignorant 
Americans to resistance. His mysterious wand had separated the Colonies from 
Great Britain. He had framed and established all the American constitutions 
of government, especially all the best of them, 7.e. the most democratical. His 
plans and his example were to abolish monarchy, aristocracy, and hierarchy 
throughout the world. Such opinions as these were entertained by the Duke de 
la Rochefoucauld, M. Turgot, M. Condorcet, and a thousand other men of learn- 
ing and eminence in France, England, Holland, and all the rest of Europe. 

Mr. Franklin, however, after all, and notwithstanding all his faults and errors, 
was a great and eminent benefactor to his country and mankind. 

Such was the real character, and so much more formidable was the artificial 
character of Dr. Franklin, when he entered into partnership with the Count de 
Vergennes, the most powerful minister of State in Europe, to destroy the char- 
acter and power of a poor man almost without a name, unknown in the European 
world, born and educated in the American wilderness, out of which he had never 
set his foot till 1778. Thanks to the wisdom, virtue, dignity, and fortitude of 
congress, all their arts were defeated in America. And thanks to the intelli- 
gence, integrity, and firmness of Mr. Jay, they were totally disappointed at 
Paris. For, without his coéperation, no effectual resistance could have been 
made, as Mr. Jefferson and Mr. Laurens were not present. 

A clamor will no doubt be raised, and a horror excited, because Franklin is 
dead. To this, at present, I shall say no more than that his letters still live, that 
his enmity to me is recorded in history, and that I never heard it was unlawful 
to say that Cesar was ambitious, Cato proud, Cicero vain, Brutus and Seneca as 
well as Pompey, usurers; or that the divine Socrates gave advice to a courtesan 
in her trade, and was even suspected of very infamous vices with Alcibiades and 
other boys, — because they were dead. 

Franklin had a great genius, original, sagacious, and inventive, capable of 
discoveries in science no less than of improvements in the fine arts and the 
mechanic arts. He had a vast imagination, equal to the comprehension of the 
greatest objects, and capable of a steady and cool comprehension of them. He 
had wit at will. He had humor that, when he pleased, was delicate and delight- 
ful. He had a satire that was good-natured or caustic, Horace or Juvenal, Swift 
or Rabelais, at his pleasure. He had talents for irony, allegory, and fable; that 
he could adapt with great skill to the promotion of moral and political truth, 
He was master of that infantine simplicity which the French call natveté, which 
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never fails to charm,  Phedrus and La Fontaine, from the cradle to the grave. 
Had he been blessed with the same advantages of scholastic education in his 
early youth, and pursued a course of studies as unembarrassed with occupations 
of public and private life, as Sir Isaac Newton, he might have emulated the 
first philosopher. Although I am not ignorant that most of his positions and 
hypotheses have been controverted, I cannot but think he has added much to 
the mass of natural knowledge, and contributed largely to the progress of the 
human mind, both by his own writings and by the controversies and experi- 
ments he has excited in all parts of Europe. He had abilities for investigating 
statistical questions, and in some parts of his life has written pamphlets and 
essays upon public topics with great ingenuity and success; but after my 
acquaintance with him, which commenced in congress in 1775, his excellence as 
a legislator, a politician, or a negotiator most certainly never appeared. No 
sentiment more weak and superficial was ever avowed by the most absurd 
philosopher than some of his, particularly one that he procured to be inserted in 
the first constitution of Pennsylvania, and for which he had such a fondness as to 
insert it in his will. I call it weak, for so it must have been, or hypocritical ; 
unless he meant by one satiric touch to ridicule his own republic, or throw it 
into everlasting contempt. 

I must acknowledge, after all, that nothing in life has mortified or grieved 
me more than the necessity which compelled me to oppose him so often as I 
have. He was a man with whom I always wished to live in friendship, and for 
that purpose omitted no demonstration of respect, esteem, and veneration in my 
power, until I had unequivocal proofs of his hatred, for no other reason under 
the sun, but because I gave my judgment in opposition to his, in many points 
which materially affected the interests of our country, and in many more which 
essentially concerned our happiness, safety, and well-being. I could not and 
would not sacrifice the clearest dictates of my understanding and the purest 
principles of morals and policy in compliance to Dr. Franklin. When historians 
shall hereafter inform posterity that Mr. Adams was not beloved by his vener- 
able colleague, it is to be hoped that they will explain this truth by adding, that 
Mr. Izard, Mr. Lee, Mr. Dana, and many other honest patriots were not be- 
loved by him, and that Mr. Silas Deane and many others of his stamp were 
beloved by him. 

What shall we do with these gentlemen of great souls and vast views, who, 
without the least tincture of vanity, bond fide believe themselves the greatest 
men in the world, fully qualified and clearly entitled to govern their governors 
and command their commanders as well as their equals and inferiors, purely for 
their good and without the smallest interest for themselves? Though it may be 
true, as Dr. Young says, proud as this world is, there is more superiority in it 
given than assumed, yet it is certain there is sometimes more assumed than the 
world is willing to give. Such, unfortunately for Dr. Franklin, was his destiny 
on this occasion. Instead of disapproving my designs in Holland, congress sanc- 
tioned them. Instead of disgracing and crushing me, they heaped upon me 
fresh proofs of their confidence and affection. 
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(Page 377.) 


FROM THE BOSTON PATRIOT, 23 OCTOBER, 1811. 


WueEn the conferences between the British and American ministers were 
first opened, or very soon afterwards, the former demanded the cession of the 
whole Province of Maine. They pretended that it was.no part of the Province 
of the Massachusetts Bay, and therefore no part of the American confederacy ; 
consequently, not included in their commission nor in ours; that the boundary 
between the United States and the British territory in America must be the 
Piscataqua River, &c. 

This wild pretension was unexpected to us all, I believe. I am sure it was to 
me. I contented myself with observing, that the Province of Maine had been 
long incorporated by charter with the Old Colonies of Plymouth and Massa- 
chusetts Bay ; that they had all been under one government and administration 
for a century; that the Province of Maine had been in arms against the preten- 
sions of the British ministry and parliament, as long and as ardently as any part 
of the Union; had contributed her full proportion both of men and money in the 
whole course of the war; and that the British commissioner might as well claim 
the town of Boston or the town of Plymouth, as the town of Falmouth, York, or 

Wells; for all these had alike been represented in congress from 1774 to the 
present day, and been equally or at least proportionally concerned in electing 
and maintaining delegates in that great council of the nation. My colleagues 
promptly and cordially supported me im all these observations, and the English 
gentlemen did not appear to possess any information to countervail them ; but 
still insisted that they must have the rivers Penobscot and Kennebec within their 
dominions. From time to time after this, both.in private conversations and in 
public conferences, the English gentlemen contended for Penobscot, Kennebec, 
and as far as Piscataqua River. There was so much said upon the subject that 
it began to be a topic of conversation at Versailles, and I was informed that 
some of the courtiers had received impressions favorable to the British claim. 
This induced me to carry to Versailles and show to the Comte de Vergennes, 
(as I have mentioned in the foregoing journal,) the documents containing the 
authority of the Governors Shirley, Pownall, Bernard, and Hutchinson, in our 
favor, and directly in contradiction to the present pretensions of Mr. Oswald, 
Mr. Whitefoord, Mr. Strachey, &c. This precaution, which I took long before I 
produced any of these documents in our public conferences, silenced all the 
praters at Versailles, and we heard no more of British pretensions to Penobscot, 
countenanced at court. Messengers and couriers were continually passing 
and repassing between Paris and London, from the British ambassadors to the 
British ministry. One gentleman I have been informed crossed the Channel 
eight or ten times upon these errands during the negotiation. And whenever a 
new courier arrived, we were sure to hear some new proposition concerning the 
Province of Maine. Sometimes the English gentlemen appeared to soften down 
a little, and to be willing to compromise with us, and to condescend to agree 
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upon Kennebec River as the boundary; and at last they seemed to insinuate 
that for the sake of peace they might retreat as far as Penobscot. But Penob- 
scot must at all events be theirs. We concluded, from all these appearances, 
that they had instructions to insist upon this point; but we insisted upon the 
River St. Croix, which I construed to mean the River St. John’s, for St. John’s 
had as many holy crosses upon it as any other river in that region, and had as 
often been called St. Croix River. 

One morning, Iam not able to say of what day in November, but certainly 
many days after the commencement of conferences, the British minister intro- 

_duced to us a special messenger from London, as the oldest clerk in the board of 
trade and plantations, and a very respectable character. He was sent over by 
the British cabinet with huge volumes of the original records of the board of 
trade and plantations, which they would not trust to any other messenger, in 
order to support their incontestable claim to the Province of Maine. We all 
treated the gentleman and his records with respect. After the usual ceremonies 
and salutations were over, the geutleman produced his manuscripts, and pointed 
to the passages he relied on, and read them. 

I said nothing at first; but I thought the British cabinet believed that Dr. 
Franklin was too much of a philosopher to have been very attentive to these 
ancient transactions, and that Mr. Adams and Mr. Jay were too young to know 
any thing about them; and, therefore, that they might, by the venerable figure 
and imposing title of the most ancient. clerk in the board of trade and planta- 
tions, and by the pompous appearance of enormous volumes of ancient records, 
be able to chicane us out of the Province of Maine, or at least to intimidate us 
into compromise for the River Kennebec, or, at the worst, for Penobscot. When 
the aged stranger had read for some time in his aged volumes, I observed that I 
had, at my apartments, documents which I flattered myself would sufficiently 
explain and refute whatever might be contained in those records, which should 
be construed or alleged against our right to the Province of Maine, and requested 
that the deliberation might be postponed till I could produce my books and 
papers. This was agreed. Accordingly, at the next meeting, I produced my 
documents. 

Here I hope I shall be indulged in a digression, to show what these documents 
were, and how I became possessed of them. 

When in October, 1779, I received from congress my commissions and instruc- 
tions to treat of peace and commerce with the ministers of his Britannic majesty, 
and my orders to embark for Europe in order to be there ready to treat when- 
ever negotiations for peace should be opened, I foresaw that there might be 
much difficulty and discussion in ascertaining the boundary between that part of 
Massachusetts called the Province of Maine and the British Province of Nova 
Scotia, and possibly of Canada. To prepare myself against this contingency, I 
procured the charters of Massachusetts, and a pretty thick quarto volume of the 
printed negotiations of Mr. Maitland and Governor Shirley in the year 1754, int 
which many questions, and perhaps all the questions relative to the subject, had 
been largely treated at Paris. I took some pains to procure another paper, too, 
which, though it could be of no authority of itself, would serve. me as an index 
to all other authorities. Although the history of this paper will be considered 
another digression, it must be here inserted. 
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In the autumn of the year 1773, the two houses of the legislature of Massa- 
chusetts appointed the Honorable James Bowdoin and John Adams, Esq., a 
committee to prepare and report a statement of the title of the province to cer- 
tain lands to which the legislature of New York had asserted a claim, and en- 
deavored to support it by a very learned work elaborately drawn up by Mr. 
Duane, and adopted and printed by their authority. When the committee met, 
Mr. Bowdoin insisted that Mr. Adams should take upon himself the investigation 
and prepare the report, as he was pleased to say, because it lay more in the 
course of his studies and daily researches. I was very much pressed with busi- 
ness; Mr. Bowdoin had great leisure. Mr. Bowdoin had been fifteen years in 
the legislature, and having much more experience and weight, I excused myself 
and urged him to undertake it, promising to give him all the assistance in my 
power. But he refused, and at last, with much reluctance, I undertook it. 

A much more considerable part of the winter than I could well spare from my 
necessary engagements in other business, was spent in researches to prepare this 
report. I visited Dr. Mather, and was kindly.admitted to his library and the 
collections of his ancestors. I was admitted to a valuable collection of Mr. 
Moffat, who was very curious in amassing ancient records and pamphlets, par- 
ticularly the journals, ancient and modern, of the Massachusetts legislature. I 
mounted up to the balcony of Dr. Sewall’s church, where were assembled a col- 
lection which Mr. Prince had devoted himself to make from the twentieth year 
of his age. The loss of this library of books and papers, in print and in manu- 
script, can never be sufficiently regretted. Such a treasure never existed any- 
where else, and can never again be made. He had endeavored, and with great 
success, to collect every history, pamphlet, and paper which could throw light on 
the Reformation, the rise and progress of the Puritans, and the persecutions 
which drove our ancestors over to this wild and unknown world. 

From the materials, collected from every quarter, I drew a report, and pre- 
sented it to Mr. Bowdoin, who, after taking time to peruse it, was pleased to say 
it was an excellent report, that it wanted no amendment, and that he would 
present it to the House. Mr. Samuel Adams was then clerk of the House. The 
legislature were convened by Governor Gage, at Salem, and whether the report 
was ever read to the House or not, I know not. It was not printed in the 
Journal, as all other reports of that nature ever had been. Expecting to see it 
in print immediately, I had omitted to preserve a copy of it. This report now, 
in 1779, I wanted to assist me in preparing documents for the negotiations for 
peace. But applying to Mr. Adams, who had been clerk of the House, and was 
now secretary of the State, he informed me that in the confusion at Salem, when 
they resolved on a congress and chose their delegates, he had mislaid it, and 
could not find it. It was, however, afterwards found and delivered to the com- 
missioners, who finally settled the dispute with the commissioners of New York. 
I say it was found, because I have been informed by Governor Sullivan, Chief 
Justice Parsons, Mr. Dalton, and Mr. King, that they had it in my handwriting, 
and that it enabled them to obtain from New York the cession of the Genesee 
country. Where it is now, I know not; but it ought either to be returned to 
me or published, as I never had any compensation for it, though a grant had 
always been customary on such occasions, or even acknowledgment of it. ‘This, 
however, is no mortification to me. Another consideration is infinitely more 
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afflicting, — the prudence of our State in trifling with this immense interest, and 
selling a principality for a song. That territory would now build hospitals, 
universities, botanical gardens, or any other public institutions, without applying 
to individual subscribers, or laying any. burden on the people. 

AsI could not obtain my report in manuscript or in print, I looked about to 
furnish myself with such other documénts as I could find. I procured all the 
printed Journals of the Massachusetts legislature, which contained any thing 
relative to our boundaries; and among the rest, the journals of the years 1762, 
1763, 1764, 1765, and 1766. In all these journals it appeared that one coun- 
sellor or assistant, an inhabitant or proprietor of lands, within the territory lying 
between the River Sagadahock and Nova Scotia, was annually chosen by the 
two houses of the legislature of Massachusetts Bay. And this Sagadahock coun- 
sellor had never been negatived by any governor, nor was any disapprobation 
of his election signified by the government in England. On the contrary, the 
express approbation of the governor had been annually recorded. 

It appeared in all these journals that representatives from the towns in the 
counties of York, Cumberland, Lincoln, all within the Province of Maine, had 
been annually chosen, and several in the House, without any remonstrance from 
any governor, or from the government in England. In short, the legislature of 
Massachusetts Bay had laid out counties, incorporated towns, granted lands, and 
regulated every thing from the date of the charter in the Province of Maine, as 
much as in the Old Colony of Plymouth, or in the Counties of Worcester and 
Hampshire. 

[Here follow references to the volumes of the Journal, and to the report of 
Mr. Hutchinson of the title to the territory in question, in 1763, which it is 
unnecessary to repeat here, the printed volumes being readily accessible to the 
curious. There is also a break in the article, as printed in the Boston Patriot, 
caused by the accidental loss of a part of the manuscript. ] 

In addition to these, I had another journal, in which was recorded the voyage 
of Governor Pownall to Penobscot, his treaty with the Indians there, and his 
solemnly taking possession of the river and the country on both sides of it in the 
name and by the authority of the Province of Massachusetts Bay. This volume 
has been borrowed or mislaid, or something worse; so that I have it not in my 
power to give it in all its details. 

These volumes, 7. ec. Shirley’s and Maitland’s memorials, the Journals of the 
House of Representatives, and the charter and laws of Massachusetts Bay had 
run all hazards with me in a leaky ship, every hour, for fifteen days, in danger 
of sinking, and through Spain and France to Holland, and thence back to Paris. 
When they were produced and laid on the table before the British minister 
and his associates, I saw no great symptoms of surprise in any of them, excepting 
the tall and venerable clerk of the Board of Trade. His countenance and the 
agitation he was in convinced me that he knew the contents of those volumes as 
well or better than I did. It was impossible but he must have been familiar with 
them all. It was manifest enough that the Comte de Vergennes was not the 
only refined politician with whom we had to do. 

When the gentleman had read from his ancient records all that he thought 
proper to read of misrepresentations of Coram and his associates against. the 
Massachusetts Bay, requesting the gentlemen to peruse my other volumes at 
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leisure, I read the foregoing report; and before I had gone half-way through, I 
saw that all the gentlemen, not excluding the clerk himself, were fully convinced 
that they had taken possession of ground they could not maintain or defend. 
Although they did not expressly acknowledge their error, the subject subsided 
and we heard little more concerning it. .The clerk, with his records, soon 
returned to England. 


D. 
(Page 393.) 


FROM THE BOSTON PATRIOT, 21 AUGUST, 1811. 


THE reflections suggested by this letter are more numerous than your patience 
would bear to publish. A very few will be noted: — 

1. This letter is a masterpiece of — what shall I call it ?— French finesse ? 
It is very true that we have experienced in most of the British administrations 
since the year 1761, and especially within the last ten years, models of equal 
excellence. The refinements of policy in many of the courtiers in the old world 
ean scarcely be conceived by the plain genius of native Americans, nor can they 
be perceived without abhorrence of the heart. Our government and its ser- 

“vants must be upon their guard, and see and judge for themselves, placing un- 
limited confidence in no pretended friends. Hitherto foreign policy has obtained 
no essential advantage against us, except by discouraging our navy, and in that 
finesse France and England most cordially unite. Russia, I hope, will give us 
better advice. 

2. What impression this letter made upon Dr. Franklin, I know not, but by 
conjecture. His usual reserve and taciturnity did not forsake him. At least, it 
made no alteration in his confidence in Vergennes. He persisted to the last, 
even long after the signature of the definitive treaty, in saying that “the Count 
de Vergennes had never deceived him.” This favorite saying of the Doctor is 
wholly incomprehensible to me. Did he mean that Vergennes had from the 
beginning communicated candidly to him his design to deprive us, with or without 
our own consent, of the fisheries and western territories ? If this was his mean- 
ing, where was his integrity and fidelity to his country in concealing it from 
congress and his colleagues? Did he mean that Marbois’s letter had not con- 
vinced him that Vergennes was in combination with Marbois to deprive us of 
the fisheries and western territories? If this was his meaning, he had more 
credulity in politics than he had in philosophy, morality, or religion. 

Mr. Jay’s opinion of Marbois’s letter was uniform, unreserved, and explicit. 
That of a downright honest man and a man of sound understanding. 

8. This letter made perhaps a greater impression upon me than upon either 
of my colleagues, because I had been a witness to certain facts of which they 
knew nothing. With all my reputed vanity, it is a severe mortification to me to 
find myself obliged to enter into so much egotistical history, and to relate so 
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many facts as I have done and shall be obliged to do, upon my own single testi- 
mony. I can only appeal to God and to the world, and leave it to their ultimate 
decision. At present, I can give but hints and sketches, and I shall certainly not 
live long enough to publish the documents which are in my possession, much less 
to collect those which I know exist, though I have them not. 

On my arrival in France, in the month of April, 1778, as it has been before 
related perhaps more than once, I found the Americans divided into two parties, 
very nearly as hostile to each other as France and Great Britain are at this hour. 
Dr. Franklin and Mr. Deane had been at the head of one party, and Mr. Arthur 
Lee and Mr. Ralph Izard at the head of the other. Mr. Deane had been 
recalled, and was gone to Toulon to embark in the French fleet for America. I 
was arrived with a new commission, to Mr. Franklin, Mr. Lee, and myself, as 
commissioners plenipotentiary to the King of France. Both parties, therefore, 
looked to me as an umpire, because it would be in my power to decide which 
party should have the majority. In a country whose language, laws, customs, 
manners, and every thing was new to me, situated between gentlemen in Amer- 
ican employments, one of whom, Dr. Franklin, was known to me, the other two, 
Mr. Arthur Lee and Mr. Ralph Izard, were total strangers to me but by reputa- 
tion, I saw and felt the delicacy, the difficulty, the danger, and the full respon- 
sibility of my situation. 

Dr. Franklin was the first I saw, and he received me like a cordial congress 
acquaintance of three years’ standing. He had reserved Mr. Deane’s apartments 
_in the house, and I agreed to take them, and make a common family with the 
Doctor. He immediately informed me of the “ coolness,” as he called it, between 
him, on one side, and Mr. Lee and Mr. Izard on the other, and gave me such 
~ an account of the causes of it as he thought proper. I soon saw Mr. Lee, but he 
was very reserved on the subject of “ coolness” and differences. Mr. Izard soon 
made me repeated visits,and gave me in full details his account of the dissensions 
and quarrels among American ministers. This is not the place to unravel all 
these mysteries, which would filla volume. It must suffice to say that Mr. Izard, 
with a fund of honor, integrity, candor, and benevolence in his character, which 
must render him eternally estimable in the sight of all moral and social beings, 
was, nevertheless, the most passionate, and in his passions the most violent and 
unbridled in his expressions, of any man I ever knew. Mr. Izard’s history of 
transactions before my arrival shocked me beyond measure, and his expressions 
terrified me. I knew not what to think of the man or his narrative. As to 
enter into particulars would lead me too far out of my way, I must confine 
myself at present to the point immediately before me, relative to M. Marbois’s 
letter. 

Mr. Ralph Izard was the first person (and that in the month of April, 177 8,) 
who suggested to me a suspicion that the Comte de Vergennes had formed a’ 
design to deprive America of the fisheries and to monopolize the greatest part 
of them to France. In proof of his suspicion, he quoted an article relative to 
the fisheries in our treaty with France of the 6th of February, 1778, in which an 
“exclusive right” had been stipulated to France, in certain important portions 
of the fishing-grounds. As I have not time to quote the article at large, I must 
refer to the treaty. I had been so short a time at Passy, and had so many new 
scenes and employments, that Iam not sure that I had read the treaty. If I 
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had, it was not with that attention that enabled me to recollect the expressions 
in it. In truth, I thought Mr. Izard had been heated by controversies, and I 
gave little or no credit to his insinuations. Mr. Izard, however, did not leave 
me long in this state of pyrrhonism. I met him so often at his house and mine, 
and we met so often at dinners and suppers upon invitations at other places, 
where he never failed to introduce this subject, that I was compelled to look in 
earnest into the treaty, and compare it with his documents. He had written to 
England and obtained copies from the public offices of a correspondence between 
the British and French ministers, in the negotiation of the peace of 1763, rela- 
tive to this French claim of an “exclusive right.” These papers were produced 
to me, and I examined and compared them with attention. I then saw there 
was room for suspicion; but still hoped that the Court of France had not 
seriously meditated any plan to deprive us of any claim to the fisheries. These 
papers were transmitted to congress at the time by Mr. Lee and Mr. Izard, and 
now remain upon the files. I have no copies of them, and if I had, they would 
be too long to be here inserted. Although I had always been apprehensive that 
at any future negotiation for peace Great Britain would play off all her policy to 
deprive us of our right to any share in the fisheries, I had not hitherto enter- 
tained or conceived any jealousy that France would endeavor to exclude us, or 
that she would join with Great Britain in any such design. Mr. Izard and Mr. 
Lee, however, together with many hints and circumstances that occurred during 
my first residence in France, at length fastened upon me a suspicion, that who- 
ever should be destined to confer about peace, would have to contend with all 
the arts and intrigues both of France and England. As Mr. Jay was in con- 
gress, as I presume, when Mr. Izard and Mr. Lee transmitted the papers before 
mentioned to that assembly, it is probable that he had conceived the same 
jealousy. 

Full of these apprehensions, I embarked at Lorient on the 17th of June, 
1779, in the French frigate The Sensible, in company with the Chevalier de la 
Luzerne, the new ambassador from the King of France to congress, and the 
secretary of his legation, M. Marbois, and their suite, Mr. Otto, Mr. Laforest, 
and others. We arrived in Boston harbor on the 3dof August. During the 
whole course of this voyage, I made it my business to converse with these gentle- 
men with the utmost frankness and candor upon every subject which could be 
interesting to their country and mine in their novel connection. They appeared 
to be vastly pleased with my freedom and familiarity, and were not less inquisitive 
than I was communicative. The minister could not speak or,understand one 
word of English. I was awkward enough in French, but he was very inquisitive 
in his own language, and I answered him as well as I could. The secretary 
understood English very well, and could speak it about as well as I could speak 
French. We therefore found no difficulty in conversing upon any subject. 

The fisheries lying with great weight on my mind, I took every opportunity 
‘ of conversing upon that subject both with the minister and the secretary. I 

mentioned nothing of the treaty, or of the doubts of Mr. Izard and Mr. Lee, or 
of my own, concerning the designs of France; but represented the probability 
that England, at the peace, whenever it should arrive, would probably exert all 
her art to deprive us of any share in that great source of wealth, that great 
instrument of commerce, that great nursery of seamen, that great means of 
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power. I represented to them that France ought to support our claim to a share 
in it, if it were only to prevent England’ from commanding a monopoly of it; 
that our right to it was at least as lear and indisputable as that of England or 
France ; that it was situated in the ocean, which was open and free and com- 
mon to ‘all nations, to us as much’ as to any other; that its proximity to our 
country seemed naturally to give us a right proirable to any European claim ; 
but that we asked no preference, but acknowledged the right of all nations to the 
ocean and its inhabitants; that we were in possession, and had been so from the 
first settlement of our country; we had carried on the fisheries from the begin- 
ning; and that Great Britain was more indebted to our ancestors for the flourish- 
ing state of the fisheries, both of cod and whales, than to all the inhabitants of 
the three kingdoms; that the fisheries were an essential link in the chain of 
American commerce, which was one connected system; that they were more 
particularly indispensable to New England; that our remittances to France or 
England could not be made without our commerce in fish with Spain, Portugal, 
and Italy, as well as all the West India Islands. 

I know not how many conversations I had upon this subject with those gentle- 
men, but I believe not less than twenty, for they both appeared as eager to talk 
of itas I was. The minister, though he heard me with patience and attention 
and complaisance, was reserved in expressing his opinion, though I understood 
him to nod assent to all that I had said. But the secretary, this very M. Barbé 
Marbois, was as frank and open as I was. He declared to me, in the most clear 
and positive terms, on several occasions, that I had convinced him that “we had 
a natural, a legal, and a possessing right to the fisheries; that they were neces- 
sary and essential to our interests; and that France ought to support us in our 
claim to a full and free enjoyment of them.” 

After our arrival in America, when I heard that these gentlemen had recom- 
mended to congress so much moderation in their instructions to their minister 
for peace, and had advised not to insist on the fisheries and western territories 
as ultimata, and when, afterwards, I found by our instructions and by my private 
correspondents that they had advised an explicit renunciation of any claim to the 
fisheries and western lands, I knew not how to reconcile these things with our 
conversations on board The Sensible. But when I saw this letter of M. Marbois 
and compared it with all my former conversations with Mr. Izard and Mr. Lee, 
with all that I had heard in America, and all I had experienced in France and 
Holland, with all our instructions from congress, and especially with our conver- 
sations on board the ship, with one especially, which we had whilst sailing over 
the grand bank of Newfoundland, in which M. Marbois, in the presence of the 
Chevalier de la Luzerne, had been as explicit as words could express, in acknowl- 
edging his entire conviction of our right, and of our interest and duty to insist 
upon it, and of the duty and interest of France to support us in it, what could 
be my reflections? Was M. Marbois a consummate hypocrite? Had he 
deliberately laid a plan to deceive me, on shipboard, by the most solemn assevera- 
tions of wilful falsehoods, lest I should put my friends in congress upon their 
guard against his wiles after he should arrive at Philadelphia? This I could 
scarcely believe, for I had conceived an esteem for his character. I endeavored 
to account for this contradictory conduct upon two hypotheses. One was, that the 
Chevalier had received from the Comte de Vergennes, and then possessed in his 
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portfolio instructions to oppose our claims to the fisheries and western lands, 
which instructions he had not communicated to M. Marbois. The other was 
that the minister and secretary had received such instructions from the Count de 
Vergennes after their arrival at Philadelphia. In either of these cases M. 
Marbois might think it his duty to obey his instructions, though it were by 
promoting measures in contradiction to his own private opinion of the right and 
the policy. One or the other of these suppositions I am still inclined to believe 
was the fact. 

4. It is not credible that M. Marbois would have dared to write such a 
letter to the Comte de Vergennes, if he had not been previously instructed by 
that minister to promote the system developed in it. We may then fairly im- 
pute that system to the Comte. 

5. That system appears to have been, 1. To persuade congress to instruct 
the ministers at the negotiations for peace explicitly to renounce all claim to 
the fisheries and western lands, and formally to acknowledge that they had no 
right to either. 2. If they could not carry the first point, then to persuade con- 
gress to resolve that they would not insist upon the fisheries or western lands as 
conditions sine quibus non of peace. They failed in the first point, but prevailed 
in the second. 3. Congress appear to have been reproached by their own con- 
sciences with a reflection that they had gone too far in their complaisance to 
their allies, and soon came to another resolution, that the right to the fisheries 
should in no case be expressly given up. This resolution had a spice of spirit 
and independence in it, and accordingly gave great offence to M. Marbois. 

6. However confident M. Marbois might have been that the country and 
their Congress were so equally divided that “ our influence,” as he expresses it, 
could turn the scale in favor of peace or war, he did not find that influence 
sufficient at last to deprive America of her fisheries or western territories. 

7. I cannot dismiss this letter of M. Marbois without observing that his phi- 
lippic against Mr. Samuel Adams is a jewel in the crown of that patriot and 
hero almost as brilliant as his exception from pardon in General Gage’s procla- 
mation. The talents and virtues of that great man were of the most exalted, 
though not of the most showy kind. ' His love of his country, his exertions in her 
service through a long course of years, through the administrations of the Goy- 
ernors Shirley, Pownall, Bernard, Hutchinson, and Gage, under the royal gov- 
ernment, and through the whole of the subsequent Revolution, and always in 
support of the same principles, his inflexible integrity, his disinterestedness, his 
invariable resolution, his sagacity, his patience, perseverance, and pure public 
virtue were never exceeded by any man in America. Although he was carried 
away with the general enthusiasm of all parties in America in admiration of the 
French revolution, which I never approved for a single instant; although his 
ideas of a form of government necessary for the establishment of liberty were 
not always, nor, indeed, eversconformable to mine; and although he might have 
been seduced, by designing men, in his extreme old age, and his almost total 
retirement from the world, to injure me personally, I never can cease to esteem 
and admire his character or to love his memory. No man in America ever 
merited statues in honor of his memory more than this, unless we except his 
great friend and colleague, the Honorable James Otis, Junior. A collection of 
his writings would be as curious as voluminous. It would throw light upon 
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American history for fifty years. In it would be found specimens of a nervous 
simplicity of reasoning and eloquence that have never been rivalled in America. 

8. We transmitted this letter to congress, where it made a less sensation, be- 
cause there was little in it new to the members of that body. They knew that 
the French minister and secretary had labored to persuade them to adopt the 
same sentiments; but I believe the letter was not soon published. It was 
whispered about and came to the ears of M. Marbois, though I have reason to 
think he never got a sight of it. My reason is this. In 1785 or 1786, when I 
resided in England, Dr. Edward Bancroft made me a visit, and informed me 
that he came from America in the same ship with Marbois, when he returned to 
Europe after the peace. That M. Marbois introduced a conversation with him 
upon the subject of this letter, said there had been a noise made about a letter 
of his pretended to have been intercepted; but he never could get a sight of it, 
and could not imagine what letter it could be. He asked Bancroft if he had 
ever seen it. The answer was in the affirmative. “Do you remember enough 
of it to know it again, if you should hear it read?” “Yes.” Upon this M. 
Marbois produced his letter-book and read passages in a number of letters. “Are 
any of these the letters you have seen?” “No.” He then read more. “Are 
any of these the right ones?” “No.” At ‘last he read some passages in an- 
other, when Bancroft said, “That is the one.” They then went through the 
whole letter. Whether Bancroft had a copy of it in writing in English, I am 
not positive; but he had a distinet remembrance of it in his head, and compared 
it carefully from the beginning to the end, and pronounced it to be the same 
letter faithfully translated, except in one expression, of no consequence to the 
sense. Marbois exclaimed, ‘“‘ How the devil could they get at my cipher? I 
sent it only in cipher. I thought myself perfectly sure of my cipher. Well. I 
shall deny it. No mortal has any right to know any thing about my corre- 
spondence with my government.” 

Dr. Bancroft said he thought it his duty to communicate this conversation 
to me, that in case any controversy should ever arise concerning the authenticity 
of the letter, this fact might be produced in confirmation of it. There has not, 
however, arisen any such controversy. The members of congress, of all parties, 
were satisfied that it was no fabrication; and there has been: but one mind in 
the world concerning it wherever it has been known. It must be here added 
that the whole of this system of the Comte de Vergennes has been, since the 
French revolution, revealed to the world in the Politique des Cabinets, which 
shows that the Comte had meditated and planned his whole scheme long before 
our treaty with France in February, 1778. 

Notwithstanding this letter, Dr. Franklin still persisted in his resolution to 
communicate ‘all our conferences with the British minister concerning the fish- 
eries and western lands to the Comte de Vergennes. Mr. Jay and Mr. Adams. 
thought this would be to commit the lamb to the custody of the wolf. When 
Mr. Franklin found Adams and Jay perfectly united, and that they would pro- 
ceed without him, he turned short about, and agreed to go on with them. 
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E. 
(Page 394.) 


EXTRACTS FROM THE ‘‘MONITEUR UNIVERSEL.” NO. 358. DIMANCHE, 
DECEMBRE 238, 1792. 


Séance du Vendredi, 21, (1792.) 

Un secrétaire fait lecture d’une lettre du Ministre des Affaires Etrangeres, 
ainsi congue. 

'“ CiroYEN PresrpENT, — Les preuves de talent et de civisme qu’a données 
le Citoyen Genet dans les différentes missions dont il a été chargé, ont déter- 
miné le conseil exécutif 4 récompenser son zéle, en le nommant Ministre pléni- 
potentiaire auprés les Htats Unis d’Amérique. II doit travailler 4 resserrer les 
liens qui unissaient les deux nations; objet négligé par l’ancien gouvernement. 

“Le conseil exécutif s’est fait représenter les instructions données par le 
Ministre précédent, aux agens dans ce pays. Il y a vu avec indignation que, 
dans le tems méme ot ce bon peuple nous exprimait de la maniére la plus 
touchante son amitié et sa reconnoissance, Vergennes et Montmorin pensaient 
qu’il ne convenait point & la France de lui donner toute la consistance dont il 
était susceptible; parce qu’il acquerrait une force, dont il serait probablement 
tenté d’abuser. 

“Tls enjoignerent en conséquence & leurs agens, de tenir & l’égard de ce peuple 
Ja conduite la plus passive, et de ne parler que des veeux personnels du roi pour 
sa prospérité. La méme Machiavélisme avait dirigé les opérations de la guerre : 
la méme duplicité fut employée dans les négociatious pour la paix ; et lorsqu’elle 
fut signée, ce peuple, pour lequel on avait pris les armes, fut entitrement 
négligé. 

“La Convention Nationale veut suivre une autre marche. Déja elle a mani- 
festé le désir de contracter une alliance solide avec les Américains. C’est ce 
qui m’engage a lui rappeler, qu'elle s’est engagée & exprimer elle-méme (par une 
lettre, que son Président a été chargé d’écrire) sa sensibilité sur les secours 
généreux que les Etats Unis (et surtout celui de Pennsylvanie) ont donnés aux 
Colonies Frangaises. Je pense que si le Citoyen Genet étoit porteur de cette 
lettre, elle pourroit produire un trés bon effet et faciliter les succes de ses négo- 
clations. 2 

“ Chule (Député) demande que des Commissaires pris dans le sein de la Con- 
vention soient envoyés pres des Etats Unis. Cette proposition n’a pas de suite. 

“L’ Assemblée décide que l’adresse votée au peuple des Etats Unis sera lue 
dans la séance de demain, pour étre remise au Citoyen Genet.” 


Séance de Samedi, 22 Décembre. 
Gaudet lit Vaddresse que la Convention avoit chargé de faire aux Etats Unis 
d’Amérique. La rédaction en est adoptée, ainsi qu’elle snit. 


PrksipENT DES Erats Unis pu Norp, — Au milieu des orages qui agitent 
notre liberté naissante, il est doux pour la République Frangaise de pouvoir 
communiquer avec des Républiques fondées sur les mémes principes que les 
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siens. Nos fréres des Etats Unis auront appris, sans doute avec joie, la révolu- 
tion nouvelle qui a renversé le dernier obstacle 4 notre liberté. Cette révolution 
était nécessaire. La royauté existait encore; et dans toute Constitution ou la 
royauté existe, il n’est point de vraie liberté. Les rois et Véoalité ne peuvent 
se rencontrer ensemble; leur état est de conspirer contre elle, et contre la 
souveraineté des peuples. Les Etats Unis de Amérique auront peine a le 
croire; l'appui que Vancienne Cour de France leur préta pour recouvrer leur 
indépendance n’étoit que le fruit d’une vile spéculation; leur gloire offusquait 
ses vues ambitieuses; et ses ambassadeurs avaient ordre criminel d’arréter le 
cours de leur prospérité. 

Non, ce n’est qu’entre des nations libres que des traités sincéres et fraternels 
peuvent se former. La liberté que la République Francaise veut rendre aux 
peuples qui réclament son appui, ne sera point souillée des semblables taches; 
elle est pure comme elle. 


ie 
(Page 398.) 


[CommENcEMENT of the letter to Mr. Livingston, as first drawn up by Mr. 
Jay, but concluded to be left out: —] 


Sir, — We have had the honor of receiving, by Captain Barney, your two 
letters of the 21st and 25th of April last, with the papers referred to in them. 

We are happy to find that the provisional articles have been approved and 
ratified by congress, and we regret that the manner in which that business was 
conducted, does not coincide with your ideas of propriety, 

Your doubts on that head appear to have arisen from the following cireum- 
stances : — 

1. That we entertained and were influenced by distrusts and suspicions which 
do not seem to you to have been altogether well founded. 

2. That we signed the articles without previously communicating them to this 
court. 

3. That we consented to a separate article which you consider as not being 
very important in itself, and as offensive to Spain. 

4, That we kept and still keep that article a secret. 

With respect to the first, your doubts appear to us somewhat singular. In 
our negotiation with the British commissioner it was essential to insist on and, if 
possible, to obtain his consent to four importaut concessions, namely : — 

1. That Britain should treat with us as being what we were, namely, an inde- 
pendent people. 


The French minister thought this demand premature, and that it ought to 
arise from, and not precede the treaty. 

2. That Britain should agree to the extent of boundary we claimed. 
The French minister thought the demand extravagant in itself, and as militat- 
ing against certain views of Spain which he was disposed to favor. 4 
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3. That Britain should admit our right in common to the fishery. 

The French minister thought this demand too extensive. 

4. That Britain should not insist on our reinstating the Tories. 

The French minister argued that they ought to be reinstated. 

Was it unnatural for us, Sir, to conclude from these facts that the French 
minister was opposed to our succeeding on these four great points, in the extent 
we wished? ‘fo us it appeared evident that his plan of a treaty for us, was far 
from being such an one as America would have preferred; and as we disap- 
proved of his model, we thought it imprudent to give him an opportunity of 
moulding our treaty by it. 

Whether the minister was influenced by what he really thought would be best 
for France, is a question which, however easy or however diflicult to decide, is 
not very important to the point under consideration. Whatever his motives 
may have been, certain it is that they were such as militated against our system ; 
and, as in private life it is deemed imprudent to admit opponents to full con- 
fidence, so in public affairs the like caution seems equally proper. 

But, admitting the force of this reasoning, why, when the articles were com- 
pleted, did we not communicate them to the French minister before we pro- 
ceeded to sign them? For the following reasons, Sir. 

As Lord Shelburne had excited expectations of his being able to put a speedy 
termination to the war, it became necessary for him either to realize those ex- 
pectations or to quit his place. The parliament having met while his negotia- 
tions with us were pending, he found it expedient to adjourn it for a short term, 
‘in hopes of then meeting it with all the advantage which he might naturally 
expect from a favorable issue of the negotiation. Hence it was his interest to 
draw it to a close before that adjournment expired; and to obtain that end, both 
he and his commissioners prevailed upon themselves to yield certain points on 
which they would probably have been otherwise more tenacious. Nay, we 
have and then had good reason to believe that the latitude allowed by the 
British cabinet for the exercise of discretion was exceeded on that occasion. 

You need not be reminded, Sir, that the King of Great Britain had pledged 
himself in Mr. Oswald’s commission to confirm and ratify not what Mr. Oswald 
should verbally agree to, but what he should formally sign his name and affix his 
seal to. 

Had we communicated the articles, when ready for signing, to the French 
minister, he doubtless would have complimented us on the terms of them; but at 
the same time he would have insisted on our postponing the signature of them 
until the articles then preparing between France, Spain, and Britain should also 
be ready for signing, he having often intimated to us that we should all sign 
at the same time and place. 

This would have exposed us to a disagreeable dilemma. 

Had we agreed to postpone signing the articles, the British cabinet might, and 
probably would, have taken advantage of it. They might have insisted that as 
the articles were res infectw, and as they had not authorized Mr. Oswald to 
accede to certain matters inserted in them, they did not conceive themselves 
bound in honor or justice to adopt Mr. Oswald’s opinions, or permit him to sign 
and seal, as their commissioner, a number of articles which they did not approve. 
‘The whole business would thereby have been set afloat again, and the minister 
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of France would have had an opportunity, at least, of approving the objections 
of the British cabinet, and of advising us to recede from demands, which in his 
opinion were immoderate, and some of which were too inconsistent with the 
views and claims of Spain to meet with his concurrence. 

If, on the other hand, we had refused to postpone the signing, and supposing 
that no other ill consequence would have resulted, yet certainly such refusal 
would have been more offensive to the French minister than our doing it with- 
out his knowledge, and, consequently, without his opposition. Our withholding 
from him the knowledge of these articles until after they were signed, was no 
breach of our treaty with France, and therefore could not afford her any ground 
of complaint against the United States. It was, indeed, a departure from the 
line of conduct prescribed by our instructions, but we apprehend that congress 
marked out that line for their own sake, and not for the sake of France. They 
directed us to ask and be directed by the advice of the French minister, because 
they supposed it would be for the interest of America to receive and be gov- 
erned by it. It was a favor she asked from France, and not a favor that she 
promised to and we withheld from France. Congress, therefore, alone have a 
right to complain of that departure. As to the confidence which ought to sub- 
sist between allies, we have only to remark that as the French minister did not 
think proper to consult us about his articles, our giving him as little trouble 
about ours was perfectly equal and reciprocal. 


[Benj. Franklin’s observations on Mr. Jay’s draft of a letter to Mr. Livingston, 
which occasioned the foregoing part to be left out.] 


Mr. Franklin submits it to the consideration of Mr. Jay, whether it may not 
be advisable to forbear, at present, the justification of ourselves respecting the 
signature of the preliminaries, because 

That matter is at present quiet here. 

No letter sent to the congress is ever kept secret. 

The justification contains some charges of unfavorable disposition in the min- 
isters here towards us, that will give offence and will be denied. 

Our situation is still critical with respect to the two nations, and the most per- 
fect good understanding should be maintained with this. 

The congress do not call upon us for an account of our conduct or its justi- 
fication. They have not, by any resolution, blamed us. What censure we 
have received, is only the private opinion of Mr. L. 

Mr. Laurens is not here, who is concerned with us. 

Will it be attended with any inconvenience, if that part of the letter which 
relates to the signature, be reserved to a future occasion ? 


[Mr. Laurens’s commencement of the letter to Mr. Livingston, of ——_—] 


Sir, — By Captain Barney, of The Washington, we have received the honor 
of your several letters of ——— together with the papers referred to. 
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While we rejoice upon learning the provisional articles were so acceptable 
and satisfactory to congress and to our fellow-citizens in general as to entitle 
them to an immediate ratification, we cannot but regret that our manner of 
proceeding in that negotiation should have subjected us to an implied censure. 
Having already assigned reasons for our conduct, we shall not enlarge upon the 
present occasion. Should congress be pleased hereafter to question us, we trust 
we shall render such an account of our motives respecting all the articles, gen- 
eral and separate, as will acquit us in the judgment of our country, under which 
we must stand or fall. Spain, having acceded to the line drawn in article 
for dividing Floridas from the United States, there can be no doubt she will 
readily avail herself of the separate article, should congress think proper to 
make the tender. 

We perfectly concur with you, Sir, in opinion, that “honesty is the best 
policy.” Had it appeared to us that another party were guided in their proceed- 
ings by this simple maxim, we should not have been driven into a measure as 
essential to the true interest of our country as it was necessary for defeating a 
scheme evidently calculated to militate against that interest. We have, indeed, 
hazarded our own tranquillity by departing from a rigid observance of an in- 
junction, and though we confess ourselves amenable to congress, we have the 
consolation of knowing that we have done nothing dishonest, nothing detrimental 
to the just rights of our ally, or to those of any other nation, nothing inconsist- 
ent with that true policy which we trust will bear the test of strict inquiry, even 
at the courts of France and Spain. We do not mean by any thing we have 

-written to impeach the friendship of the king and nation towards the United 
States, but we may be allowed to suggest that the minister at this court is so far 
our friend, and so far disposed to promote our happiness and interest as may 
correspond with his system of policy for extending the power, riches, and glory 
of France. God forbid we should ever sacrifice our faith, our honor and grati- 
tude. At the same time it is our duty to support the dignity and independent 
spirit which should characterize a free and generous people, and since it has 
pleased God in his Providence to place us in the political system of the world, 
we should modestly endeavor to move like a primary planet, not least, though 
last created. 


G. 
(Page 523.) 


TueE following convention is printed exactly from the original copy, with all 
the signatures attached : — 


Nous, D. Joseph del Pozo y Sucre, et D. Manuel Joseph de Salas, commis- 
saires de la junta des députés des villes et provinces de l’Amérique Méridionale, 
réunie le huit Octobre, mille sept cent quatre-vingt-dix-sept, dans la ville de 
Madrid en Espagne, pour préparer par les mesures les plus efficaces, ’Indépen- 
dance des Colonics Hispano-Américaines, envoyés en France aupres de nos 
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compatriotes Don Francisco de Miranda, Ancien Général d’armée et notre prin- 
cipal agent, et Don Pablo de Olavide, Ancien Assistant de Séville, tous deux 
également nommés commissaires par la dite junta, non seulement Veffet de 
délibérer ensemble sur I’état des négociations antérieures, faites avec |’ Angle- 
terre h différentes époques en faveur de notre indépendance absolue, et prin- 
cipalement sur I’état de celles eatamées 4 Londres depuis mille sept cent quatre- 
vingt-dix, avec le Ministére Anglais, en vertu des conférences de Hollwood, les- 
quelles ont réunies les suffrages des Provinces qui en ont eu connaissance, mais 
encore de donner suite aux dites négociations, en ouvrant la voie a une stipula- 
tion solennelle, qui puisse amener ce résultat conformément 4 Vintérét et 4 la 
volonté des peuples qui, opprimés par le joug Espagnol, habitent le Continent 
Américain du Sud: Nous D. Joseph del Pozo y Sucre, D. Manuel Joseph de 
Salas, et D. Francisco de Miranda, nous sommes réunis & Parts le deux Décem- 
bre, mille sept cent quatre-vingt-dix-sept, et apres une vérification préalable 
de nos pouvoirs respectifs, avons provédé a ce qui suit. 

Considérant que Don Pablo de Olavide ne s’est pas rendu & J’invitation que 
nous lui avons envoyée 4 son domicile prés D’Orléans ; 

Considérant encore, qu’un laps de temps assez long s’est écoulé sans avoir 
regu de réponse & cette invitation ; 

Considérant d’ailleurs, que l’état précaire de sa santé, joint a lexistence du 
régime révolutionnaire en France, le mettent probablement dans V’impossibilité 
de prendre une part active & nos délibérations ; 

Considérant enfin que les circonstances actuelles sont tellement pressantes 
quwelles ne comportent plus le moindre délai: Nous soussignés, Commissaires, 
avons jugé nécessaire pour Vintérét de notre patric, de passer outre, et sommes 
solennellement convenus des articles suivants : — 

1. Les Colonies Hispano-Américaines ayant unanimement résolu de proclamer 
leur indépendance et d’asseoir leur liberté sur des bases inébranlables, s’adres- 
seront avec confiance a la Grande Brétagne avec linvitation de les soutenir 
dans une entreprise aussi juste qu’honorable. En effet, si dans un état de paix 
et sans une provocation préalable, la France et Espagne ont favorisé et pro- 
elamé lindépendance des Anglo-Américains, dont oppression, & coup sir, n’était 
pas aussi honteuse que lest celle des Colonies Exspagnoles, l Angleterre ne 
balancera pas & concourir 4 Vindépendance des Colonies de l’ Amérique Méri- 
dionale, aujourd’hui quelle est engagée dans une guerre des plus violentes de la 
part de Espagne et de la France, laquelle tout en reconnaissant la souveraineté 
et la liberté des peuples, ne rougit pas de consacrer par article du traité 
dalliance offensive et défensive avec I’Espagne, l’esclavage le plus absolu de 
prés de quatorze millions (’habitans et de leur postérité; et cela avec un esprit 
dexclusion d’autant plus odieux, qu’elle affecte de proclamer & l’égard de tous 
les autres peuples de la terre, le droit incontestable de se donner telle forme de 
gouvernement que bon leur semblerait. 

2. Un traité dalliance tel que celui que S. M. T. C. offrit aux Etats Unis de 
PAmérique doit servir de modéle pour cimenter cette importante transaction, 
avec la différence cependant, qu’on y stipulera en faveur de l’Angleterre des 
conditions plus avantageuses, plus justes, et plus honorables encore. D’une part 
la Grande Brétagne s’engagerait a fournir & l'Amérique Méridionale une foree 
maritime et une force terrestre, 4 V’effet de favoriser I’établissement de son 
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indépendance sans l’exposer a de fortes convulsions politiques. De Vautre, 
lAmérique s’obligerait’ & payer & son alliée, ’Angleterre, une somme con- 
sidérable en numéraire, non seulement pour l’indemniser des dépenses qu’elie 
aurait faites & Voccasion des secours prétés jusqu’h la conclusion de la guerre, 
mais encore pour lui servir a liquider aussi une partie considérable de sa dette 
nationale. Pour acquitter en quelque sorte le’bienfait ree par I’établissement 
de la liberté, ’ Amérique Meridionale lui accorderait dans cet instant la somme 
de ——— millions de livres sterlings. 

3. Les forces maritimes deuimindées i PAngleterre n’excéderont pas vingt 
vaisseaux de ligne. A l’égard des troupes de terre, huit mille hommes Pian 
terie et deux nile de cavalerie suffiraient. Dans Valliance défensive, qu’on 
établirait par la suite, on y stipulerait que, des secours maritimes, des troupes de 
terre n’étant point nécessaires, dans cette hypothése, l’Amérique payerait son 
contingent par une somme en numéraire qui représenterait l’équivalent. 

4. Une alliance défensive formée entre I’ Angleterre, les Etats Unis d’ Amérique 
et l’ Amérique Méridionale, est tellement commandée par la nature des choses, 
par la situation géographique de chacun des trois pays, par les produits, l’in- 
dustrie, par les besoins, les meeurs, et le caractere de ces trois nations, qu'il est 
impossible que cette alliance ne soit pas de longue durée, surtout si on prend 
besoin de la consolider par l’analogie dans la forme politique des trois gouverne- 
ments; c’est 4 dire, par la jouissance d’une liberté civile, sasement entendue, 
sagement organisée; on pourrait méme dire avec confiance, que c’est le seul 
espoir qui reste A la liberté, audacieusement outragée par les maximes détestables 
avouces par la République frangaise ; c’est le seul moyen encore de former une 
balance de pouvoir capable de contenir l’ambition destructive et dévastatrice du 
systeme frang¢ais. 

5. Il sera établi avec eee un traité de Commerce coneu dans les 
termes les plus avantageux a la nation britannique; en écartant cependant 
toute idée de monopole, ce traité lui garantira, naturellement et d’une mani¢re 
certaine, la consommation de la plus grande partie de ses manufactures; car il 
existe une population de prés de quatorze millions d’habitans qui s’habillent de 
manufactures Gtrangéres et qui consomment une infinité d’articles de luxe Euro- 
péen. Le commerce d’Angleterre tirerait encore des avantages considérables 
des fruits précieux et des produits immenses de l’Amérique Méridionale, en’ 
répandant ces denrées, par le moyen de ses capitaux et de ses établissements, sur 
les autres parties du monde. Les bases, de ce traité seraient telles que l’entrée 
d’aucune denrée manufacturée ne serait prohibée. 

6. Le passage ou navigation de l’Isthme de Panama qui incessament doit étre 
rendu practicable, ainsi que la navigation du lac de Nicaragua, qui sera de 
méme et tout de suite ouverte pour la communication prompte et facile de la 
mer du Sud avec Vocéan Atlantique, étant encore pour |’Angleterre des objets 
du plus haut intérét, ? Amérique Méridionale lui garantirait pour un certain 
nombre d’années la navigation de l’un et de l’autre passage a des conditions qui, 
pour étre plus favorables, ne seraient cependant point exclusives. 

7. Dans les circonstances actuelles on n’établira pas de traité de commerce 
avec les alliés de l’Amérique Méridionale, attendu que, les droits d’importation 
et d’exportation devant ¢tre établis pour l’intérét commun de tous les peuples 
composant les Colonies de lAmérique Méridionale, et notamment les contrées 
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connues sous le nom de Vice Royautés du Mexique, Santa Fé, Lima et Rio de 
La Plata, Provinces de Caracas, Quito, Chili, &c., il faudra, quand Vimpulsion 
sera donnée a l’Amérique Méridionale, attendre la réunion des députés de ces 
différentes contrées en corps représentatif, pour pouvoir, a cet égard, prendre 
des arrangements définitifs et d’ensemble. Ceux qui existent maintenant con- 
tinueront a subsister sur le méme pied, tant 4 légard des nations, qu’a l’égard 
de toutes les puissances amics. 

8. Les relations intimes d’association que la banque de Londres serait & méme 
de former dans la suite avec celle de Lima et du Mexique, a Veffet de se soutenir 
mutuellement, ne seraient point un des moindres avantages que l’indépendance 
et alliance de l’Amérique Méridionale offriraient encore 4 la Grande Bretagne. 
Par ce moyen le crédit monétaire de Angleterre serait assis sur des bases 
inébranlables. 

9. Les Etats Unis d’Amérique pourraient étre invités & accéder 4 un traité 
@amitié et d’alliance. 

On leur garantirait la possession des deux Florides, celle méme de la Louisiane, 
le Mississipi étant & tous égards la meilleure et la plus solide barriére qu’on 
puisse établir entre les deux grandes nations qui occupent le continent Améri- 
cain. En échange, les Etats Unis fourniraient a leurs dépens a Amérique 
Méridionale un corps auxiliaire de cinq mille hommes d’infanterie et de deux 
mille de cavalerie pendant la guerre qui aurait lieu & l’occasion de son indé- 
pendance. 

10. Dans le cas ot |’Amérique Méridionale serait dans la suite, et aprés la 
conclusion de la paix, attaquée par un ennemi quelconque, les Etats Unis par un 
article du traité d’alliance défensive & conclure, fournirait le méme nombre de 
troupes de terre stipulé dans larticle précédent. L’équivalent de ’ Amérique 
Méridionale serait représenté par une somme métallique. 

11. A l’égard des jles que les Hispano-Américains possédent dans Varchipel 
Américain, ’ Amérique Méridionale ne doit retenir que celle de Cuba, & cause 
du port de la Havanne, dont la possession, en raison de sa situation sur le passage 
du Golfe du Mexique, est indispensable pour sa streté, le dit port étant, pour 
ainsi dire, la porte par laquelle il faut sortir de ce Golfe. A légard des les 
de Porte Rico, de la Trinité et de la Marguerite, Amérique Méridionale ne 
trouvant dans leur possession aucun intérét direct, pourrait coopérer a les voir 
occupées par ses alliés, l’Angleterre et les Etats Unis d’ Amérique, qui en retire- 
raient des avantages des plus considérables. 

12. Le passage de l’Isthme de Panama, ainsi que celui du lac de Nicaragua, 
seraient également garantis pour toutes les marchandises appartenantes aux 
citoyens des Etats Unis @’Amérique, et ’exportation de tous les produits de 
Y Amérique Méridionale serait également encouragée sur leurs vaisseaux de 
transport. Les Américains du Nord devant devenir pour nous ce que les Hol- 
landois ont long-temps été a l’égard des puissances du Nord, c’est & dire, nos 
caboteurs. 

13. Les opérations militaires sur notre continent Américain, ainsi que les 
arrangemens & faire & cet égard avec l’Angleterre et les Etats Unis de Amérique 
& Poceasion des secours que ces puissances nous accorderaient en qualité d’alliés, 
pour le soutien de notre indépendance, seront confiées, pendant la durée de cette 
guerre a l’expérience consommeée, aux talents et au patriotisme de notre com- 
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patriote et collégue D. Francisco de Miranda, né 4 Caracas dans la province de 
Venezuela; les services importans que depuis quinze aus il a rendus 4 la 
cause de l’Indépendance de notre patrie, lui donnant des titres et des droits 
incontestables 4 cette charge. Jl recevra a cet égard des instructions plus 
détaillées, du moment ot un corps de troupes debarquera sur le Continent 
Hispano-Américain, ou que la milice du pays se trouvera, en tout ou en partie, 
réunie en armes. Nous nous bornerons pour le moment 4 former le désir de 
voir commencer les opérations militaires. par l’Isthme de Panama et du coté de 
Santa Fé, tant 4 cause de Vimportance du poste, qwen raison de ’humeur des 
peuples disposés au premier signal & s’armer en faveur de Yindépendance de 
leur patrie. A cet effet il serait encore & désirer qu'une éscadre de huit ou de 
dix vaisseaux de ligne croisat dans la mer du Sud; autrement il serait & craindre 
que Espagne, entretenant dans ces parages des forces maritimes, ne mit 
obstacle & toutes nos opérations sur la mer du Sud. 

14. Don Joseph del Pozo y Sucre et D. Manuel Joseph de Salas partiront 
sans délai et conformément 4 leurs instructions pour Madrid, a Veffet de se 
rendre aupres de la junta pour rendre compte de leur mission d Paris, et lui 
remettre un double du présent instrument; la junta n’attendant que le retour 
de ses deux Commissaires pour se dissoudre aussitét et se rendre au différents 
points du Continent Américain ot la présence des membres qui le composent 
est indispensablement nécessaire pour provoquer, lors de l’apparition des secours 
des alliés, une explosion combinée et générale de la part des peuples de 
VY Amérique Méridionale. 

15. Don Francisco de Miranda et D. Pablo de Olavide sont autorisés 4 nom- 
mer un certain nombre d’agens civils et militaires pour les aider dans leur mis- 
sion. Mais les emplois qu’ils seraient dans le cas d’accorder, ne seront que 
provisoires et revocables & volonté, jusqu’’ l'instant de la formation du corps 
représentatif continental, qui seul aura le droit de confirmer ou d’annuler ces 
grades selon qu’ll le jugera convenable. 

16. D. Francisco de Miranda et D. Pablo de Olavide sont également autorisés 
a emprunter, au nom des Colonies Hispano-Américaines, ci-dessus nommeées, les 
sommes (argent qu’ils croiront nécessaires pour remplir la commission dont ils 
sont chargés. Ils accorderont les intéréts ordinaires dans de pareils cas, et 
demeurent responsables de l’emploi des dites sommes, dont ils rendront compte 
au gouvernement de |’Amérique Méridionale du moment ou ils en seront requis. 

17. D. Francisco de Miranda et D. Pablo-de Olavide sont encore chargés de 
se procurer en Angleterre dans le plus court délai les objets suivans, savoir ; 

A. Un train complet d’artillerie de siége composé au moins de soixante piéces 
de fer bien conditionnées. Cent autres piéces tant d’artillerie légére de batail- 
lons que d’artillerie de position. 

B. L’habillement complet pour vingt mille hommes d’infanterie et pour cing 
mille hommes de cavalerie avec les accoutremens nécessaires pour les chevaux. 

C. Trente mille épées & la Romaine, pour I'infanterie. 

D. Dix mille sarises ou piques & la Macédonienne de treize pieds de long. 

E. Des tentes en figure conique 4 la Turque pour le campement de trente 
mille hommes. 

F. Cinquante bons télescopes militaires. 

18. Si état précaire de sa santé, ou des causes non prévues mettaient D. 
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Pablo de Olavide dans l’rmpossibilité de se rendre dans le délai de vingt jours & 
Paris, pour suivre sa mission & Londres, D. Francisco de Miranda s’y rendrait 
seul. Il jouirait dans cette position, de la méme autorité que s'il était accom- 
pagné et aidé des conseils de son collégue. Dans le cas ou des circonstances 
impérieuses réclameraient Pappui d’un collégue, D. Francisco de Miranda est 
autorisé, s'il le juge convenable pour le bien de la commission dont il est chargé, 
& associer & ses importantes fonctions son compatriote D. Pedro Caro qui déja 
se trouve actuellement employé par lui & Londres dans une mission de confiance, 
ou toute autre personne de la probité et des talents de laquelle il puisse 
répondre. Et vice versa, si par un effet du régime révolutionnaire en France, 
ou par manque de santé, D. Francisco de Miranda était empéché de se rendre a 
Londres, D. Pablo de Olavide aurait également le droit de suivre seul cette 
importante commission, et de s’associer un collégue s’il le jugeait convenable. 

Nous, D. Francisco de Miranda, D. Joseph del Pozo y Sucre, et D. Manuel 
Joseph de Salas, Commissaires de la junta des députés des villes et provinces de 
VY Amérique Méridionale aprés un mir examen des Articles cidessus, déclarons 
que les dits articles doivent servir de pouvoirs et d’instructions 4 nos commis- 
saires envoyés & Londres, et au besoin a Philadelphia, D. Francisco de Miranda 
et Don Pablo de Olavide, voulant que les présentes suppléent & tout autre 

‘instrument en forme, que la situation tyrannique sous laquelle la France gémit 
aujourd’hui, nous a empéché de leur transmettre; les ayant compésés, pour la 
facilité des négociations, en langue francaise, et ayant pris une copie traduite en 
langue espagnole collationnée et signée par nous pour étre remise & la junta a 
Madrid. 

Telles sont les seules démarches que les circonstances actuelles nous ont 
permis de faire, vu que notre principal agent et notre compatriote D. Francisco 
de-Miranda est obligé de vivre dans une profonde retraite pour se soustraire & 
la proscription qui frappe aujourd’hui tous les citoyens distingués par leurs 
vertus et leurs talents; proscription qui seule est la cause des délais et des 
difficultés infinies que nous avons eu & vaincre. 

Fait & Paris le 22 Décembre, 1797. 

(L. S.) Josrr pEL Pozo y Sucre. 
(L. 8.) Manure Joser pe Satas. 
(L. 8.) Francisco DE Mrranpba. 
DuPreERou, 
Secrétaire. 
Conforme a V’original, 
F. pe Mrranpa. 
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